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INTRODUOTIOK, 


BY  P.  B.  SANBORN. 


I  HAVE  complied  willingly  with  the  request  of  Mrs.  Rob* 
iNsoN  for  a  few  pages  introductory  to  her  full  and  interesting 
lilemoir  of  our  dear  friend,  and  the  friend  of  everj'  good 
c.Miiso,  AViLLiAM  S.  lloBiNsoN  ;  thoti^h  it  would  have  been 
more  n[)[iropriute  for  some  oldiT  ne(]UHiii(ani;o,  who  liuil 
known  him  from  boyhood,  to  undertake  this  friendly  task. 
Mj-  own  intimacy  with  him  began  in  his  native  town  of  Con- 
conl,  soon  after  I  went  tliere  to  live,  in  1855 ;  and  conse- 
quently- covered  but  about  twent}'  of  his  fi ft}'  active  and 
UM^Iul  y(»ar8.  IIc»  had  been  a  journalist  for  sixtcMMi  of  those 
years  when  1  first  met  him  ;  and  he  was  iu  the  full  maturity 
of  his  talents  then,  though  neither  so  distingtiishcd  nor  so 
jKiwcrful  as  he  afterwards  became.  Although  I  must  have 
seen  him  earlier,  ni}'  first  distinct  recollection  of  him  is  at 
tlie  "melon-party"  of  which  Mrs.  Robinson  speaks,  given 
b}-  ^Irs.  Thoreaii,  the  mother  of  Ilenr}'  Thoreau,  one  evening 
in  September,  1855.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Thoreaus 
then  to  raise  fine  melons  in  their  garden,  and  once  a  j'car  to 
assemble  their  friends  at  a  reception,  where  the  melons  that 
Henry  and  his  father  had  grown  formed  the  principal  feast. 
On  this  occasion,  I  recall  the  small  and  slightly  stooping 
figure  of  William  Kobinson  among  the  guests.  His  jesting 
maimer  and  ready  laugh  were  iu  sufllcient  contrast  with  the 
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gi'avc  bearing  of  his  schoolmate,  (lie  poet-naturalist  of  the 
Concord  woods  and  waters.  But  the  two  men  were  alike  in 
their  courageous  support  of  unpopular  opinions,  their  neg- 
lect of  the  cheap  prizes  of  life,  and  in  the  steadiness  of  their 
friendship  for  those  to  whom  they  were  allied. 

"  They  were  of  a  linetOge 
That  each  for  each  dotli  fast  engage." 

I  did  not  fairly  come  to  know  Robinson,  however,  uulil 
we  met  frequentl}-,  from  1858  onward,  at  the  Bird  Club  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant members.  He  used  to  say  that  he  meant  to  earn 
enough  b}*^  his  ''Warrington"  letters,  which  then  began  to 
be  famous,  to  pay  for  his  weekly  club  dinners.  But  thc}'  did 
more  than  this  :  they  made  him  so  much  a  power  in  ^lassa- 
chusetts,  that  when  the  time  came,  in  18G0,  for  his  table- 
companions  of  the  Bird  Club  to  take  control  of  political 
affairs  in  this  Commonwealth,  he  was  found  to  be  among  the 
most  iniportnnt  of  \\\i\\v  number.  He  entiTod,  wilh  Sunnier, 
Andrew,  Wilson,  Birtl,  the  Howes,  Clailin,  Wright,  Stearns, 
and  the  rest,  into  that  council  of  friends,  which,  until  it  was 
broken  by  "  time  and  chance  which  happeneth  to  all,"  gave 
wise  and  brave  direction  to  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  both 
in  state  and  national  affairs.  This  unrecognized  cabinet, 
composed  of  both  official  and  unofficial  i)ersons,  came  into 
power  with  Gov.  Andrew  in  ISOO-Cl  ;  and  its  last  powerful 
stroke  was  the  defeat  of  Butler  for  governor  in  1871.  In 
the  ten  intervening  3*ears,  the  pen  of  "Warrington"  was 
as  potent  as  any  single  influence,  except  the  great  soul  of 
Sumner  and  the  great  heart  of  Andrew,  in  maintaining  the 
steady  course  of  Massachusetts  on  all  grave  issues. 

Something  of  this  potency  3'et  survives  in  the  pages  here 
selected  from  the  mass  of  Bobinson's  journalistic  writings, 
though  much  of  the  force  then  felt  has  disappeared  with  the 
emergency  that  called  it  forth.  The  wit,  the  sagacit}-,  the 
broad  humor,  and  strong  sense,  —  above  all,  the  dauntless 
Independence  of  the  man,  —  these  all  shine  forth,  and  may 
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be  read  In  future  years.  But  that  wliich  has  passed  away, 
never  to  return,  is  the  ardor  of  the  generous  contention  for 
freedom  and  a  broader  national  life ;  the  common  impulse, 
thrilling  from  man  to  man  as  by  an  electric  shock,  wlien  wo 
stood  side  bj^  side  in  the  ranks,  giving  and  taking  blows, 
and  more  eager  for  the  victory  of  truth  than  for  the  glor}'  or 
the  spoils  of  conquest.  This  must  be  to  others  but  a  dim 
tradition,  growing  fainter  with  time :  to  us  it  is  a  warm  and 
cherished  memorj*,  which  the  passing  3'ears  will  seek  to 
efface,  but  cannot  obliterate.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  well  pre- 
served the  spirit,  and  man}'  of  the  incidents,  of  that  long 
warfare  with  evil ;  and  the  invincible,  unassuming  courage 
and  reJH)urce  of  her  husband  during  that  whole  period  gleam 
out  in  her  narnition  as  we  saw  them  then,  but  with  details  of 
self-denial  and  sclf-sacrincc  that  are  now  first  made  public. 

It  was  in  this  pcrioil  that  the  reminiscences  of  Gov.  Bul- 
lock begin;  and  they  may  hero  be  fitly  introduced.  He 
Kuys, — 

**  M3'  relations  with  Mr.  Robinson  were  intimate  during 
four  jears  (while  I  was  spealcer  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, he  being  all  that  time  its  clerk)  ;  and  his  solid, 
p(^rson:il  (inalitics  made  upon  me  an  enduring  impression.  I 
found  the  tem^xer  of  his  nature  amiable,  generous,  and  con- 
fiding be3ond  any  thing  I  had  conceived  from  his  writings. 
He  was  far  more  capable  of  sustained  friendship  than  many 
persons  whose  manners  are,  on  the  surface,  more  attractive 
than  his.  I  never  knew  him  to  do  an  ungenerous  thing,  or 
to  approve  a  mean  act.  Acquaintance  brought  out  a  broad 
and  deep  humor  which  his  appearance  did  not  indicate  to  a 
stranger.  He  had  the  laugh  of  a  largc-soulcd  man,  which 
came  out  of  the  heart,  and  carried  magnetism  into  his  con- 
versation. He  abounded  in  wit  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  From 
standaixl  authora,  and  from  the  transient  literature  of  the 
da}',  with  a  quickness  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  he 
extracted  all  the  sweetest  graces ;  and,  under  his  nicely- 
shaded  perception,  they  kindled  into  soft  and  mellow  light* 
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A  familiar  friend  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  two  sides  of 
his  character;  for,  while  his  life  was  apparentl}'  rather  a 
stern  and  severe  one,  in  social  intercourse  he  was  one  of  tlie 
best  interpreters  I  ever  knew  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a 
humorist.  Though  he  was  somowliat  abrupt  in  manner, 
delicacy  of  feeling  wiis  his  most  striking  cliaracterisUc.  I 
mention  this  particularl}',  because  he  was  thought  b}'  many 
to  be  mood}',  or  even  cynical.  He  did  like  satire  ;  and  an}* 
man  who  deals  much  in  that  seldom  gets  credit  for  the  better 
parts  of  liis  disposition.  ]\Er.  Robinson's  lot  was  not  one 
of  ease,  but,  on  the  contrar}',  it  was  one  of  constant  and 
miscellaneous  intellectual  struggle  for  support ;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  bearing  m}'  testimonj-  to  the  serenity  with  which 
he  bore  it,  —  without  discontent,  without  envy  and  suspicion, 
always  justly  towards  others  more  favorably  situated. 

"  lie  had  signally  an  honest  mind.  There  was  no  sham 
in  his  own  make  ;  and  he  never  practised  sophistry  or  char- 
latanr}*,  or  tolerated  it  in  others.  Ilis  was  not  the  custom 
of  sa3'ing  '  Yes '  for  the  sake  of  assenting ;  nor  of  saying 
*  No,'  unless  he  thought  and  felt  it.  Without  bias,  he  criti- 
cised right  and  left  the  opinions  and  actions  of  his  friends ; 
and  he  yielded  free  approval  to  those  of  his  opponents,  if 
his  judgment  so  determined,  lie  looked  for  the  merits  of 
men  and  things ;  and  mere  title,  distinction,  fame,  weighed 
with  him  ver}'  little.  I  recall  numerous  instances  of  the 
entire  independence  and  uprightui^ss  of  his  opinions  at  a 
timii  in  which  most  men  surrendenul  their  individuulit}'  with- 
out reflection  to  the  popular  tidal  wave.  Although  radically 
attached  to  the  administration  pai^t}*,  he  criticised  Sumner  as 
freely  as  he  criticised  Vallandigham ;  and  man}'  a  time 
during  the  war  he  expressed  to  me  his  sympathy  with  those 
whose  [Kjrsonal  rights  and  liberties  he  thought  were  unduly 
infringed  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  '  war  power,'  as  it  was 
called.  And  his  heart  was  as  honest  as  his  intellect.  To 
say  that  he  was  beyond  corruption  is  saying  little  for  him. 
He  worked  hard  all  his  days,  and  never  wanted  for  his  labor 
more  than  it  was  worth.     I  do  not  know  anybody  who  has 
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done  contentedly  so  much  literary'  work  for  such  moderate 
pay.  In  the  war-time,  in  which  all  salaries  were  raised 
under  the  general  inflation,  when  we  came  te  that  of  the 
clerk  of  the  House,  I  fixed  upon  a  sum  which  could  easily 
have  been  carried  ;  but  he  insisted  upon  lower  figures,  which, 
he  said,  were  all  the  oflice  was  justl}'  entitled  to  ask.  He 
was  a  model  man  for  public  cconom}',  and  could  not  be 
tcmptcil  from  the  simplicity  and  purit}'  of  living  which 
marked  him  to  the  end. 

^^  Intellectuallj',  Mr.  Robinson  was  both  broad  and  acute. 
His  mind  went  out  after  principles,  passing  by  technical 
methods.  I  never  could  induce  him  to  pay  much  reverence 
to  parliamentary  authorities.  His  Manual,  published  two 
3'ears  ago,  rcallj*  contains  all  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  ;  and  it  ought  to  come  rnto  general  use.  It  is  a  book  of 
principles,  and  is  sudlcicnt  te  suggest  all  the  necessary  forms ; 
but,  because  it  deals  in  principles  instead  of  forms,  I  doubt 
if  it  is  so  popular  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  wise  di.s(MM*nHicnt 
and  his  retentive  memory  were  conspicuous  in  his  studies  and 
reading,  and  made  him  an  authority  within  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  which  was  remarkable  for  his  opportunities. 
His  reading  was  miscellaneous,  covering  wisely  the  best  of 
modem  authors  in  the  English  language ;  and  he  was 
especially  eclectic  in  all  that  he  preserved  and  treasured  fi-ora 
his  reading.  He  was  a  natural  and  pure  writer,  —  vigorous, 
penetrating,  and  incisive.  Considering  that  he  was  a  bom 
critic,  and  that  he  indulged  his  ply  with  like  freedom  towards 
those  whom  he  favored  and  towards  those  whom  he  censured, 
we  must  all  of  us  acknowledge,  that  an  aim  for  justice  and 
truth  predominated  in  his  writings  to  a  degree  uncommon  in 
the  com[)ositions  of  criticism.  I  do  not  think  it  was  known, 
save  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  how  well-read  he  was ;  and 
ccrtiinl}*  very  few  readers  could  throw  aside  the  chaff,  and 
appropriate  the  real  grain,  more  rapidly  than  he  did. 

*'  llw  Robinson  has  seemed  te  me  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  INDEPENDENT  PiiESS.  In  high  party  times,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  most  pronounced,  and  most  fearless  of  all  our 
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independent  newspaper-writers.  The  obligation  of  free  ex- 
pression of  liis  thoughts  he  deemed  superior  to  the  fancied 
restraints  of  fViendship ;  and,  tliough  this  rule  may  seem 
unamiable  to  a  limited  number  of  interested  persons,  tlie 
practice  of  it  is  essential  to  free  and  independent  journalism. 
Before  Robinson's  day,  we  had  no  well-known  journalist  in 
this  State  who  made  the  venture  which  he  has  so  success- 
fully made.  He  did  not  forbear  to  publish  what  he  thought 
of  the  acts  and  opinions  of  a  public  man  from  fear  of  meet- 
ing him  at  a  dinner-table  the  next  week,  nor  from  that  other 
and  more  abject  fear  of  part}'  discipline.  An  impending  elec- 
tion did  not  shut  off  from  his  vision  justice,  truth,  or  duty. 
In  his  conversation  an<l  in  his  published  writings,  we  had  an 
interpretation  of  '  reform  within  the  party.'  If  he  could  have 
lived  a  few  3*eai's  longer,  I  have  ho  doubt  that  he  would  have 
maintained  in  still  higher  style  than  before  the  position  of 
one  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  independent  press,  —  that 
term  of  so  much  reproach,  and  3'et  of  so  much  honor." 

An   earlier   and   more   intimate  friend,  Mr.  Fuancis  W. 
Bird,  has  communicated  a  few  of  those  recollections  whicL 
throng  to  the  chambers  of  memory  when  the  name  of  Rob 
inson   and   the  da3's  of  the  antislaver}'  conflict  are   men 
tioned.     Mr.  Bird  writes,  — 

*'  Somewhat  over  forty  years  ago,  I  first  met  William  S. 
Robinson  in  his  brother's  printing-office  in  Dedham,  —  he  a 
lad  in  his  teens,  I  ten  years  his  senior.  Ten  3'ears  at  our 
ages  then  seemed  to  separate  us  widely.  But  he  soon  after 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  stimulated  mental  activity:  I 
drifted  into  a  condition  which  checked  and  dwarfed  it. 
And  so  it  happened,  that,  when  we  were  brought  together 
ten  or  fifteen  3'ears  later,  he  had  come  up  by  my  side  ;  and. 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  *  we  clamb  the  hill 
thegither.'  It  was  hard  climbing.  Young  men  who  joined 
the  antislaver3'  movement  in  its  earliest  days,  and  especiall3' 
those  who  left  the  Whig  pai*ty  and  acted  politically  against 
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slavery,  met  a  proscription  commercial,  political,  and  social, 
of  the  bitterness  and  intensit}*^  of  which  few  now  can  form 
any  conception,  llobinson  early  cliose  his  lot  with  the 
friends  of  freedom ;  and  from  that  day  to  his  last,  reckless 
of  personal  consequences,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  righting 
of  the  wrong,  and  to  the  most  fearless  discussions  of  public 
men  and  measures. 

"  His  life,  like  all  lives  whose  record  men  do  not  willingly 
let  die,  was  one  of  steady  toil  and  struggle.  Unsparing 
critic  and  iconoclast,  wielding  a  pen  devoted  to  the  unmask- 
ing of  hypocrisj'^  and  shams  and  knaverj-,  *  to  razing  out 
rotten  0])inion  which  writes  men  down  after  their  seeming,' 
he  aroused  antagonisms  where  eos^'-goi ng  men  would  gloss 
over  prejudices  and  bigotries  and  knaveries.  Men  who  knew 
him  slightlj'  thought  him  malignant :  we  who  knew  him  well 
knew  that  ever}*  utterance  of  his  was  the  expression  of  the 
sincerest  and  profoundest  conviction  of  truth  and  duty; 
that,  vigorous  as  w:is  the  bow,  there  w:is  no  venom  in  the 
shaft ;  that  in  all  the  ink  which  flowed  from  his  fertile  pen 
there  never  mingled  a  drop  of  malice  or  unkindness. 

**  How  my  heart  warms  as  I  think  of  the  brave  and  true 
men  who  leil  the  sacramental  hosts  through  the  long  struggle 
which  placed  Massachusetts  openl}'',  actively,  and  perpetually 
on  the  side  of  frcedom,  and  won  their  final  victory  in  placing 
John  A.  Andrew  in  the  chair  of  Winthrop  and  Hancock ! 
There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.  Omitting  the 
living  whom  Massachusetts  delights  to  honor  still,  —  not, 
perhaps,  with  the  ofllces  which  have  come  too  much  to  be 
distributed  bj^  the  ward-room  politicians,  but  with  the  honor 
and  reverence  which  Massachusetts  always  awards  to  high 
qualities  and  great  services,  — I  ma^'  properlj*  recall  the  names 
of  a  few  of  that  noble  army  of  heroes  who  led  in  those  battles 
of  froc<loni,  an<l  have  gone  to  their  reward,  —  Stephen  C. 
IMiillips,  Horace  Mann,  Theodore  Parker,  Krastus  Hopkins, 
Charles  Allen,  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Seth  Webb,  jun.,  James 
W.  Stone,  Burlingame,  Andrew,  Sumner,  Howe,  Wilson. 
Of  these  and  with  these  was  Robinson,  consulted  and  trusted 
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as  one  of  our  wisest  and  best.  Whether  there  was  counsel 
to  be  taken,  or  work  to  be  done,  the  circle  was  imperfect 
witliout  him. 

*'  Ilobinson  wielded  no  mercenary  pen.  During  a  portion 
of  his  2ic(iv(i  life  he  lidd  oincc,  in  whidi  ho  did  failliful  work, 
and  received  fjiir  p:iy.  For  othtjr  work  :i8  Ji  journalist  he 
received  moderate  compensation,  never  large  ;  but  few  know, 
none  so  well  as  I,  how  vast  the  amount  of  work  he  did  for 
which  he  received  and  expected  no  reward  but  tlie  conscious- 
ness of  dut}'  done.  I  was  associated  with  liini  for  years  in 
these  labors,  and  I  know  tliat  his  anon3'mous  and  unpaid  work 
often  equalled  his  professional  and  public  work.  His  whole 
life  was  almost  literally  a  daily  struggle  for  his  daily  bread  ; 
but  no  consideration  of  personal  gain  ever  tempted  him  to 
any  act  not  in  accordance  with  his  siucerest  convictions, 
and  no  fear  of  personal  sacrifice  or  of  pecuniar}'  loss  ever 
deterred  him  from  doing  brave  battle  for  every  good  cause. 

**  *  The  fathers,  whore  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  the^'' 
live  forever?*  One  by  one  our  honored  leaders  and  loved 
fViends  have  gone,  until  more  are  with  them  than  with  us. 
We  miss  them  all.  Robinson's  place,  the  last  ma<le  vacant, 
most  freshly  reminds  us  of  our  loss.  We  miss  him  from  our 
grave  councils  on  public  alfairs  ;  from  the  cheerfid  gatherings 
for  good  fellowship  which  he  so  much  enjoj'cd  and  inspired  ; 
from  the  Club,  where,  for  twent3'-llve  years,  men  of  thought 
and  men  of  action  met  to  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
strengthen  each  other  for  the  battle  of  life.  Thi;ir  nH^uiories 
remain  ;  and,  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
sight,  good  omens  cheer  us,  manly  purposes  inspire  us,  from 
the  bright  track  of  their  faithful,  fruitful  lives." 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  how  well  the  writer  of 
this  Memoir,  the  editor  of  this  vohune,  has  performed  her 
affectionate  task.  None  had  a  better  right  to  do  it,  or  could 
have  done  it  better.  To  the  picture  she  has  given  of  her 
husband  a  few  touches  may  be  added ;  but  hardl}'  a  feature 
that  she  has  drawn  need  be  shaded  by  criticism,  so  discern- 
ing are  the  eyes  of  affection. 
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Our  flatirist  and  frion<l  was  not  a  coininandinp^  poi^son  ;  nor 
can  lie  be  called  great,  though  he  hail  sonic  of  the  least  (!oin- 
mon  elements  of  greatness.  A  little  more  rcverciice  and 
reserve  would  have  graced  his  character,  and  softened  Ihe 
asperitj'  of  his  pen ;  a  little  more  enthusiasm  would  have 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  ideal  standard.  He  had  a  strong 
Saxon  sense,  not  too  much  reflned,  such  as  Defoe  and  Frank- 
lin showed ;  and  he  belonged  in  their  class,  rather  than 
among  moralists  and  idealists.  He  was  of  the  stuixly,  jest- 
ing, warm-hearted,  reliable  people,  who  keep  the  middle  way 
of  life,  not  much  disturbed  by  visions  or  ambitions.  Of  such 
stoadj'  and  level  qualities  were  Ihe  plain  people  of  New 
Knglaud  and  of  the  niolher-country :  the}'  stooil  by  their  col- 
ors ;  they  minded  their  own  business ;  and  what  was  the 
achievement  of  one  was  the  profit  and  glory  of  all.  Of  this 
sort  was  William  Robinson :  he  asked  little  of  the  world, 
was  content  with  his  lot,  expected  to  work  hard,  to  "do  citi- 
znrH  iliity,"  speak  his  iniiid  fnu'ly,  staiul  by  his  friendH, 
remind  his  enemies  that  they  were  vulnerable ;  in  short,  to 
make  one  in  that  bus}',  free-born,  progressive  multitude 
which  the  American  people  are.  He  neither  sought  nor 
valued  distinction ;  nor  did  he  avoid  singularity  or  reproach 
in  the  line  of  his  duty.  As  Emerson  said  of  Theodore 
Parker,  he  was  one  *'  who  <1<m?s  not  in  g(»neiouR  company  say 
generous  things,  and  in  mean  company  base  things,  but  says 
one  thing,  now  chcerfulljs  now  indignantly,  and  always 
because  he  must."  Alas  that  we  shall  hear  his  voice  no 
longer  I 

CoHOOBD,  May  It  1877. 
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**  O  friend  I  my  boeoni  said, 
Through  thee  aloiio  the  sky  in  arched, 
Through  thee  the  vomi  \h  rod ; 
All  thiu.vfs  thi*oiigh  thee  takt^  nobler  form, 
And  look  U'yond  th<;  cartli ; 
Tlie  n)in-i*ound  of  our  late  appears 
A  sun-path  in  thy  wortli. 
Me  too  tliy  nobleness  hius  taught 
To  master  my  ilespair  ; 
The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 
Are  through  thy  friendship  fair." 

Emerson. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PAUTCNTAOK  AND  nOYnOOD. 
(1S18-1837.) 

We  C1U1  nover  do  mora  than  approximoto  to  the  truth  about  the  life  of  any  per- 
■Ofi,  big  or  IltUo;  and  llilst  limitation  mnnt  bo  l>omo  In  mind,  for  no  man  or  woman 
evor  yet  livo<l  who  was  known  to  anybody  else,  —  porliaiM  noliody  who  waa  ever 
known  to  lilinnolf  or  linrHulf  wlUi  any  dogroo  of  atwuruw;  An<l,  If  Froudo  and 
l^lacanlay  have  made  mlstakos,  there  are  plenty  of  bookmakers  who  will  correet 
tlieir  erront.  —  WAURiNOTOir. 

Of  the  many  distinguished  writers  who  have  from  time  to 
time  mode  Concord  in  Massachusetts  their  residence,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  "Warrington"  (William  S.  Ilobinson)  is 
llic  only  one  widely  known,  with  one  exception,  who  was 
"native  and  to  the  manner  born  "of  that  rare  old  town. 
The  exception  is  Henry  David  Thoreau,  "Warrington's" 
contemiK>rary  and  schoolmate.  His  ancestors  had  lived  there 
for  two  generations  on  the* father's  and  mother's  side;  both 
families  having  moved  there  just  in  time  to  take  their  share 
in  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  Though  Mr. 
Robinson  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  "  smile  at  the 
claims  of  long  descent,"  jet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  like  to 
know  the  ancestry  of  a  man  in  whom  they  are  interested,  it 
will  be  well  to  say  tliat  he  could  trace  his  origin  through  five 
generations  of  honest  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  hatters,  to  ti 
forefather  whose  will  is  still  in  existence,  and  to  an  ances- 

tress  whose  strong  and  noble  character  has  been  transmitted 
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to  numberless  deseemlnnts,  and  is  easily  seen  in  tliat  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  the  most  eminent  of  them  all.* 

The  Robinson  famil}'  were  of  Westford  in  ^lassachusetts : 
the  Cogswells  (on  the  mother's  side)  were  of  Boston.  The 
families  intermarried  at  the  same  time  (in  ITTH)  on  ]»oth  sides, 
and  continued  to  do  so.  Thus  Mr.  llobinson's  parents  had  a 
common  ancestry,  were  own  cousins,  and  also  what  is  called 
*'  double  cousins  ;  "  and  the  record  of  one  family  is  substan- 
tially the  record  of  both.  The  Robinsons  seem  to  have  been 
made  up  of  conflicting  elements;  for  we  find  a  non-resislant 
and  a  brave  fighter  dividing  the  honors  of  the  famil}'  name 
between  them.  In  1659,  one  William  Robinson,  a  Quaker, 
was  arrested  with  other  Quakers,  as  he  came  from  Salem  to 
Charlestown  ferr^',  by  a  company  of  people,  and,  after  some 
BCofTlng  and  mocking  examinations,  was  sent  to  prison : 
there  he  was  searched,  and  his  journal  of  places  where  he 
had  been  was  taken  awa}'.  Shortly  after,  he  was  hanged 
on  Boston  Common,  and  all  for  opinion's  sake. 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Robinson,*  who  came  from  Westford  on  tlic 
19th  of  April,  1775,  to  serve  in  the  regiment  of  minute- men 
under  Col.  William  I^rescott,  was  without  doubt  the  brother 
of  William  S.  Robinson's  grandfather,  and  of  one  of  his 
grandmothers.  '^-This  brave  colonel,"  as  Dr.  Ripley  calls 
him,  when  the  command  was  given  to  *•'  march  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their  homes,  or  die  in  the 
attempt,"  was  requested  b}' ISIajor  But  trick  ''to  accoinpau}' 
him,  and  lead  the  sohliers  in  double  file  to  the  scene  of 
action."  History  tells  us  how  well  the  ''rank  and  file" 
were  led  on  that  eventful  day.  The  women  of  the  famil}' 
were  not  idle ;  for  while  their  husbands  were  away  at  "  the 
Bridge,"  fighting  for  the  state  and  countr}*,  one  of  theui,  Mr. 
Robinson's  grandmother,  at  home  alone,  preparing  food  for 
the  returning  heroes,  thought  anxiousl}-  of  the  church  near 
by,  and  its  sacred  vessels.  She  therefore  went  and  got  the 
silver  communion-service  from  the  adjoining  meeting-houso, 

1  See  Appendix  A. 

s  Sim  Shattuck's  History  of  Concord. 
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and  buried  it  in  the  sonp-barrel  in  her  cellar,  in  the  arch 
under  a  ^ront  cliimney  whicli  is  still  standing ;  and  it  staid 
tlicro  safe  nil  tliroiigh  the  figlit.  This  same  brave  woman 
threatened  to  shoot  two  British  soldiers,  who,  after  the  first 
fight,  had  made  their  way,  famished  and  footsore,  over  the 
hill  behind  her  house.  The}*  were  so  hungrj'  and  tired,  and 
b(^geil  so  piteouslj'  for  something  to  eat,  that  she  fed  them 
instead.  She  would  not  let  them  in,  being  alone,  but  sup- 
plied them  from  the  window,  making  them  eat  on  the  stoop 
outside  the  door. 

Concerning  the  Cogswell  side  of  the  famil}',  I  am  able  to 
quote  from  a  paper  written  by  IMr.  llobinson  in  1871  for  the 
nde  of  the  "  Social  Circle,"  a  club  of  gentlemen  in  Concord, 
of  which  his  gi'andfalher  was  the  founder  and  tlie  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  original  twelve  membei*s  :  — 

**  Emerson  Cogswell,  of  WeUli  descent,  was  Uie  son  of  Emerson 
aiKi  Afary  (l*f*rkcr)  Coj^swcll.  KiiK^rson,  snilor,  was  a  thinner,  who 
c'lrrii'd  mi  l»ii.siiii*s.««  iir.:ir  Mii^  sl.nii«^  liiid^c  in  li>swi(*li.  Mary  Packer 
was  11h!  daii.i;litur  of  James  and  I]rid«;<;t  Pooktrr.  Packer  wits  awliarf- 
hi.s:or  in  Hoston.  [Tliori^  wjw  a  sisU^r  of  Mary  Pecker,  named  Susannali, 
who  kept  a '  p:i.stry  (tehtMd,'  and  lived  to  a  .!j;rcat  a^e.  I  liavo  seen 
some  patriotic  verses  written  by  her  against  the  use  of  tea  In  the  pro- 
Revolutionary  days.)  I  do  not  know  when  Emerson  Cogswell,  senior, 
ditrd;  hut  l\rary,  lii.s  wife,  liv(;d  in  Concoifl  many  years  a  widow,  with 
]ier  son  Knior!<r»n,  and  kept  sclKNd  In  f  he  Iioum!,  which  her  grand- 
children attended.  John  Cogswell  was  the  first  principal  inhabitant 
of  Ipswich.  *  The  History  of  Essex '  (Chebacco)  contains  all  that  I 
know  of  the  Cogswell  family,  including  a  reference  to  the  patent 
granted  to  Lord  Ilumphrey  Cogswell  In  1447.  John  Cogsweirs  son 
William  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Emerson  of  Gloucester; 
and  this  brought  the  name  of  Emerson  \i\\jo  the  f.amily.^ 


1  The  Rev.  John  Emerson  of  Olouirestcr  was  bom  in  1025  in 
England,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswidi,  from  wliom 
BIr.  U.  \V.  EnicrH<»n  is  also  di^Hrondcwl,  throiij^h  another  son  (or  grand- 
son). Rev.  J(»seph  EnuTson  of  Wells,  Me.,  and  Mendtm,  Mass.  Rev. 
John  Emerson  was  settled  in  Gloneosfcr  In  KMJ.'!,  after  graduating  at 
Harvard  College  in  MVjiS.  His  wife  was  Ruth  Synionds  of  Ipswich, 
danjihter  <»f  Samuel  Svnunids,  a  kinsman  of  John  Wiuflirop,  antl  him- 
self deputy-governor  of  Massachusets.  Mary  Emerson,  born  in  l(i(»5, 
grand-daughter  of  Samuel  Symonds  and  of  Thomas  Emerson,  married 
William  Cogswell,  sou  or  grandsou  of  John  Cogswell,  who  was  a 
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"Emerson  C(f^well  moved  from  Boston  to  Concord  during  the 
Revolution.  *  Shattuck*s  History/  p.  SoT,  mentions  him  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1778,  under  Capt.  Thomas  Brown  of  Lexington.  On  p.  358 
he  is  also  mentioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Concord  comiviny, 
under  the  organization  made  in  February,  1770.  In  1770,  the  com- 
pany was  employed  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1778,  for  six  weeks,  in  Khode 
Island.  So  Cogswell  liad  mflltary  employment  vei-y  soon  after  he 
moved  to  Concord ;  and  w.is  a  patriot,  and  no  Tory.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Club;  ^  and  he  and  the  father  of  Judge  Fay  (the 

wealthy  Tx)ndon  merchant  settled  in  JpHwich.  William  S.  nohinson 
was  descended,  therefore,  from  Thomas  EmerHon  and  John  Cogswell, 
wlio  wore  both  antroHtors  of  Mr.  Jtalpli  AVuldo  Enicrsfiu.  The  laltor 
tuok  his  middle  name,  AValdo,  frum  an  ancostur,  CuincUus  Waldo  of 
Chelmsfonl,  whoso  daughter  Itebecca  married  Edwanl  Kmen^on  about 
](K»5.  1lolx.'C(*.a  Waldo  was  the  jp:and-<laUL;Iiter  of  .rolin  Co<^hw(:11;  her 
mother,  the  wife  of  Cornelius  Waldo,  being  Hannah  Cogswell,  the 
aister  or  aunt  of  AVilliam  Cogswell,  who  married  Mary  Emerson  of 
Gloucester.  A  sister  of  this  Alary  (Emerson)  Cogswell  married  Sanmel 
PhillipH,  and  was  the  ancestress  of  many  persons  of  that  distinguished 
name.  Thus,  by  the  irurious  intertwining  of  pedigrees,  "  W'arrin^im  " 
was  connecied  by  descent,  as  ho  was  by  talent,  with  the  families  of 
Kmersoii,  riiillips,  Cogswell,  and  oUirrs  of  the  elerit;{il  or  **  Itndiiiiin" 
class  in  New  England.  I  take  the  ]Omers(»n  Cogswell  who  married 
Mary  Pecker  to  have  l>een  the  grandson  of  Mary  Emerson  of  (jloueester. 
—  F.  B.  8. 

^  This  club  was  originally  a  <;onnuittco  of  public  safety,  and  aftor- 
wanls  became  the  "Social  Cireh^"  It  has  been  kept  alive  to  this 
day-  The  tirst  meetings  of  this  club  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cogswell,  with  closed  doors ;  and  no  woman  was  admitted.  The 
wimien  were  allowed  to  make  jill  the  pn^parations  for  a  sumptuous 
Hup|H)r;  and,  if  any  thing  was  wanted  during  the  fiuist,  it  was  handed 
through  the  ha1f-oi)en  door.  Even  wh(>n  the  original  nnndier  had 
dwindled  down  to  only  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Fay,  this  rigid  exclusion 
of  the  proscribed  sex  was  kei»t  up  at  Mr.  Cogswell's  house  at  least; 
"  for  mother"  (says  Mrs.  Davis,  to  whom  Mr.  Ilobinson  refers,  and  who 
is  my  authority)  *'  was  sent  »>tT  to  bed,  so  as  to  bo  out  of  the  way."  It 
has,  however,  leakeil  out  tliat  they  did  nothing  more  mysterious  than  to 
eat,  singsongs,  and  tell  stories;  Mr.  Cogswell  being  the  story-telier,  and 
Mr.  Fay  the  singer.  Tliis  elnb  was  revived  before  Mr.  Cogswell's  death, 
Dr.  Uipley  being  one  of  its  leaders  under  the  new  rc'jimc.  "It  now 
numbers  tweuty-tive  members,"  says  W.  S.  11.  in  1871,  "who  meet  at 
each  other's  liou.ses  weekly,  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  .siiring." 
Whether  the  custom  of  sending  the  wife  of  the  "  receiving  "  member  to 
bed,  to  "  bo  out  of  the  way,"  still  holds,  1  have  not  thought  it  wiso  to 
Inquire.  The  oldest  member  at  present  is  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  who  waa 
elected  in  1822;  and  the  second  in  seniority  is  Mr.  U.  W.  Emerson, 
cdected  a^M)ut  forty  years  ago.— 11.  II.  11. 
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.ate  S.  P.  P.  Fay  of  Cambrlilso)  wcro  Mm  two  latost  who  «urvive«l, 
and  met  regularly,  and  bad  f^ood  and  satisfactory  timcn  together.  Mr. 
Cogswf*!!  was  the  last  survivor. 

'*  nc  went  to  Canada,  in  wliat  year  I  cannot  say,  but  probably  after 
1700;  for  be  took  with  him  his  son  William,  and  my  father,  William 
Robinson,  who  was  bom  in  177C.  Tliey  went  to  Canada  in  order 
to  loam  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  napped  hats ;  and  Mr.  Cogs- 
well is  said  to  have  raaile  the  first  napped  liats  in  this  region.  (Hats 
were  made  about  1S:)0,  on  the  *  Mill-Dam,'  by  Comfort  Foster  and 
others.  My  father  worked  Ihore ;  and  I  used  to  go  to  and  fro  across 
the  Common  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  hat«  strung  over  my  shoulder,  my 
mother  being  one  of  the  trimmers.)  They  went  in  the  winter  with  a 
sleigh  and  two  horses.  Once,  in  crossing  a  lake,^  Mr.  Cogswell,  hear- 
hig  the  ice  crack  behind  him,  wliip|)ed  up  his  horses,  and  got  clear; 
but  the  t4*ani  behind  liiin  went  tiirough,  and  w:is  lost.  lie  failed  in 
business  on  account  of  the  failure  of  one  Brown,  for  whom  he  was 
*  bound.'  Brown  flinl  tx>  Western  Virginia.  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Capt. 
Raftord  of  Beverly  went  in  pursuit  of  liim  on  horseback,  and  found 
him  in  WeUsburg.  They  got  some  land  of  Brown ;  but  It  never  was 
of  any  value  to  Mr.  Cogswell  or  to  his  descendants.  It  remains  a 
part  of  my  lantled  property  th:  jure.  I  am  willing  to  dispose  of  my 
»<haro.  on  the  t4*r*nH  li«>nry  Tliorrau  w.-is  going  Ut  lake  Fair  llavuu 
Cliffs  for  cultivation,  —  *  at  tlie  halves.'  Mr.  Cogswell  was  proba- 
bly absent  many  months.  Mrs.  Davis  (now  livmg  in  Concord),  the 
widow  of  his  son  William,  remenilMjrs  when  he  and  Safford  came 
back  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  sleigh  loaded  with  furs,  one  Sunday 
in  January,  1800.  Meanwhile,  an  attachment  liad  been  put  upon  his 
pro^xirty,  and  the  doors  closed.  *  Grandfather  said,'  I  quote  from  a 
letter  to  me,  written  by  a  dau.^liter  of  Mrs.  Davis,  *  that  he  should 
not  run  away,  nor  have  his  doors  closed  by  man,'  and  threw  them 
open.  On  Monday,  the  oflleer,  Major  Ilosmer,^  took  him  to  jail, 
where  he  remained  until  Capt.  SaCtord  tf>ok  his  property,  and  settled 
the  debts.  Tlie  property  remained  in  the  Safford  family  until  it  went 
into  its  present  liands.  I  was  born  in  the  old  building,'  and  remem- 
ber that  my  father  paid  tlie  rent  to  John  Saflord  of  Beverly.  Tlie 
elm-tree  at  the  comer  of  this  building  was  planted  by  Mr.  Cogswell. 
'hln.  Davis  remembers  seeing  the  buckets  of  specie  with  which  the 
debt  was  settled  by  Safford. 

**  Mrs.  Davis  says  that  Dr.  KIpIcy  boarded  with  him  from  the  time 
be  (Kipl(\v)  came  to  Concord  (1778)  t^»  his  marriage.  Tlioi-e  is  a 
tratlilion  tliat  Cogswell  fell  out  wilh  Dr.  Kiplcy,  and  linally  rrfused 

1  No  doubt  Lake  CliamphJn.  —  F.  B.  S.        2  Sheriff  of  ^liddle^x. 
'  Tlie  "old  block,"  as  it  is  now  callo<l,  wliicli  wius  a  nice  house  in 
those  days,  and  built  to  accommodate  his  numerous  growing  family. 
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any  longer  to  hear  liim.  Mr:'.  Davis  rcinenibci-s  licaring  liiin  say  tbal 
he  went  to  hear  the  doctor  preach  as  long  as  he  got  any  information. 
This,  perhaps,  implied  that  otlicrs  wimt  to  hi;ar  him  longer.  I  hi'lievc, 
however,  that  he  and  the  doctor  were  on  goo<l  terms  personally ;  and 
the  doctor  Wtos  a  fixiquent  visitor  at  the  hoi  se.  Mr.  Cogswell  read 
his  lUhle  diligently,  and  |K!rhaps  osletitutioiisly,  as  the  peoplti  wont  by 
his  liouse  to  meeting.  He  :ulvised  (probably  cocTced)  his  children, 
and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  to  go  to  meeting,  no  doubt  trusting 
to  their  goo<l  sense  to  find  out  when  the  supply  of  infoimation  failed ; 
and  he  enjoined  \\\}o\\  John  llobinson,  my  uncle,  to  remember  the 
texts.  '  If  any  of  the  children  ivmained  at  home,  it  was  his  practice  to 
keep  them  very  quiet  during  meeting-time.  They  must  either  sit  on 
their  block  and  hear  htm  read,  or  read  their  own  books.  But  the 
children  had  to  go  to  meeting  usually,  wbelber  they  all  had  bonnets 
to  wear  or  not,'  says  Mi*s.  Davis.  1  have  in  my  t)ossession  the  Diblo 
which  I  suppose  Is  the  one  &[r.  Cogswell  read  while  the  people  went 
to  meeting.  It  was  given  to  me  by  my  mother,  and  is  a  Dublin  edi- 
tion of  1714  The  best  used  parts  of  it  ai-o  the  New  Testament  antl  the 
Psalms.  These  parts  bear  the  marks  of  a  good  deal  of  thumbing; 
whether  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  I  cannot  say:  but  I  am  quite  sure,  that, 
except  for  the  puriM>seof  this  biography,  1  have  not  mlNUscd  iU  Air. 
Cogswell  died  of  consumption,  and  w:is  buried  in  the  old  hill  burying- 
ground.  Dr.  Ripley  atl ended  the  funeral ;  and  he  said,  if  there  ever 
w;ls  a  good  man,  he  thought  Mr.  (/ogswcll  Wii-s  one,  though  they 
dilTered  in  their  religious  views. 

**  In  person,  Mr.  Cogswell  was  innlly,  not  to  say  fat;  so  that  his 
wife  w:is  obliged  to  buckh.*  his  .shoos.  Ho  wore  .small-clothes,  and 
went  by  the  title  of  *  leftenant.*  I  recollect  hearing  my  mother  tell 
of  people  calling  to  inquire,  *Is  I^flenant  CotjsdlU  vit  home?'  (Per- 
haps I  may  as  well  say  here  that  the  name  of  Cogswell  is  si>clled  with 
only  one  f/,  as  in  nci/ro.) 

*'  Emerson  Cogswell  had  throe  wiv(^s  and  fourttM^n  children.  His  first 
wife  was  Eunice  Uobinson;  and  Emerson  CogswelPs  sister  Susannah 
married  my  paternal  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Uobinson.  I  have  not 
the  date  of  Mrs.  Cogswell's  (No.  1)  death;  but  I  suppose  it  was  about 
1788;  for  Mr.  Cogswell  was  not  a  man  to  make  uimecessary  delays, 
and  his  second  maniage  took  place  May  3, 1780.  The  third  wife  — 
be  patient  —  was  Elizabeth  Duttrick,  widow  of  Nathan  Buttrick  of 
Concoixl,*  whose  maiilen  name  was  Dateman. 

*•  Since  this  sketch  wiis  completed,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ileywood,  tlie  town-clork  of  Concord,  to  whom  I  applied  for 
information,  who  says,  *  I  find  by  the  record  that  Emerson  Cogswell 
died  May  13,  1808,  aged  sixty-four;  and  the  only  oflice  that  I  find 

^  Mother  of  ^(rs.  Davia. 
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he  lidd  was  that  of  hogreeve,  prohahly  on  account  of  his  second 
marriage ;  ^  and  that  was  in  1704.  At  that  time,  that  office  was  con- 
sidcnxl  a  good  position.'  The  Udrd  marriage,  Mr.  1 1cy  wood  should 
have  said.  I  am  glad  to  find  tliat  hogrccves  were  so  liighly  esteemed 
in  Concord.  Tlie  iniinstructed  intellect  would  have  supposed  the 
office  of  town-clerk  or  of  selectman  to  be  superior  in  dignity,  if  nol 
usefulness. 

"  Tlie  only  additional  item  I  am  at  present  able  to  supply  is  the 
following,  which  I  copy  from  the  legislative  resolves  of  1780:  — 

On  the  Petition  of  Emcrton  Coffgvoett. 

Retolvedf  That  Ephraim  Wood,  Esq.,  administrator  de  honiM  non  on 
the  estate  of  Uobort  Cuming,  Esq.  (late  of  Concord,  deceased),  be  and 
he  hereby  is  authorized  t-o  give  a  deed  of  a  small  piece  of  land  lying 
iic'ir  Concord  nieotiiig-hoiiHo,  that  was  sold  by  John  Cuming,  Esq., 
former  administrator  on  the  estate  of  the  said  Robert  Cuming,  to  the 
said  Emerson  Cogswell,  the  said  Cogswell  paying  for  the  same  accord- 
ing to  agreement. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jun.,  President. 

In  the  IIouso  of  Representatives! 
Jan.  .'Jl,  17W. 
Approved:  Uo:ul  uiid  f.oncurrtxl: 

John  Hancock.  Throdouk  Skdowiok,  Jun,  Speaker," 

Mr.  Ilobinson's  ancestors  on  both  sides  seem  to  have 
esteemed  truth  and  dut}'  above  the  things  of  this  world  ;  and, 
though  they  were  people  of  what  was  then  called  good  con- 
dition, I  do  not  find  a  wealthy  person  among  them  after 
1734.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1818,  the  wheel  of  the 
family'  fortune  had  reached  the  lowest  point  in  its  descent ; 
so  that  it  might  be  said  he  was  born  of  a  family  in  reduced 
fortunes,  if  it  were  b}''  an}-  means  certain  that  the  lack  of 
money,  and  what  it  supplies,  docs  in  our  countr}'  reduce  the 
real  fortunes  of  a  famil}*  in  those  things  which  are,  after  all, 
the  most  desirable. 

Pilgrims  to  Concord,  on  their  wa}'  to  the  homes  of  Emer- 
son and  Alcott,  after  leaving  the  Unitarian  church,  where 
Dr.  Riple}'  (grandfather  bj'  marriage  of  Mr.  Emerson) 
preached,   will   pass  on   tlie  right  a  block  of  old  wooden 

I  It  was  considered  a  f^oml  joke  in  those  old-fashioned  times  to  put 
the  new  marrleil  man  of  the  village  into  this  ofilce  at  election-time. 
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houses.  In  one  of  these  houses,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
elm-tree  planted  by  his  grandfather,  Kinei*son  Cogswell, 
"Warrington" — William  Stevens  Robinson  —  was  bom 
Dec.  7,  1818.  Uis  father  was  William  Robinson,  named, 
probabl}',  for  William  Cogswell  of  Ipswich ;  his  mother, 
Martha  Cogswell  Robinson.  lie  was  the  sixth  and  last 
child  of  his  parents.  ''The  first  time  I  saw  him,**  saj's  a 
friend  of  his  mother,  whose  kind  eyes  still  look  out  over  the 
sunny  plains  of  Concord,  "  he  was  two  3'ears  old,  and  came 
into  my  house  with  his  mother,  holding  fast  b}-  her  dress ; 
and  he  alwa3*.s  went  with  her  evcrywhc're  till  ho  was  a  great 
boy,  preferring  her  company  to  the  rude  plaj's  and  games 
of  his  schoolmates.  For  he  was  not  like  his  brothers,  or 
like  other  boys,  and  never  pla3'ed  with  them,  but  was  always 
reading  great  books,  or  cutting  little  sticks  of  wood  for  his 
mother,  alone  in  the  back-3'ard.  A  good  and  obedient  bo}' 
alwaj's,  and  looked  as  he  did  in  after-life.  He  always  kept 
his  looks.  His  health  was  not  robust,  though  he  was  never 
ill.  His  head  was  too  large  for  his  bo<ly ;  and  no  one 
thought  he  would  live  to  be  a  ninu.*' 

He  went  to  the  town  school  in  Concord,  kept  in  the  little 
brick  schoolhousc,  now  an  engine-house  (opposite  the  Town 
Hall),  —  a  ''mixed  school,  where  boys  and  girls  studied 
Latin,  and  parsed  Pope's  '  Essay  on  IMan  *  together."  '  At 
this  brick  schoolhousc  he  acquired  all  the  education  that  ever 
came  to  him  from  the  recitation-room.  Whatever  other 
knowlclge  he  gaincnl  was  found  in  his  reading  and  his  con- 
tact wi(h  life  and  men  ;  for  he  never  went  to  college.  There 
was  the  "Catermy**  (Concord  Academy),  as  the  ])oys  of 
the  brick  schoolhousc  used  to  call  it,  established  b}'  some 
of  the  parents  who  received  better  pa}'  for  their  labor  than 
that  given  to  hatters  and  shoenmkers ;  but  Air.  Robinson 
never  went  to  it,  his  father  being  too  poor  to  send  him,  even 
if  he  tad  desired  to  do  so.  The  Latin  grammar  was  taught 
in  the  town  school  in  preference  to  the  English,  and  "  com- 

1  Wr.  S.  R.  in  ISGS. 
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position '  unci  the  rule  of  three  "  were  well  di  illcd  hito  the 
Miinds  of  the  young  IcanuTH.  The  iirt  of  conij[)osition  was 
specially  taught ;  and  in  looking  over  the  proiUictions  of  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  sister,  at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen, 
I  am  struck  by  the  clearness  of  st3*le  and  diction  in  the 
attempts  of  these  young  children.  If  "  reading  and  writing 
come  b}*  nature,"  it  is  not  uiuch  matter  what  methods  arc 
used.  If  the}'  can  be  taught  succcssfull}^  the  old  Concord 
school  of  forty-five  3'ears  ago  hatl  found  out  the  secret. 

The  following  composition,  written  at  thirteen  j-ears  of 
age,  is  copied  verbatim :  — 

A  SHOUT  SKETCH  OF  MY  LTFJ5. 

I  was  bom  in  Concoril  7th  of  December  1818;  and  have  rc5(idcd  in 
this  t4nvn  ever  since  thcrc-fore  a  liisUiry  of  my  life  cannot  l)C  long 
or  very  Interesting  I  went  to  Ikliss  IInnt<»  bcIiooI  2  yrs  and  to  Miss 
Harriet  Moore's  1  yr.  Wlicn  H  yrs  old  I  went  to  Mr.  Dinsmore  in  this 
school-house  1  year  and  i  thoTi  to  Mr.  F(»rbush  1  year  then  to  Mr. 
.larvis*-*  1  yrar  Ummi  to  Mr  W*mmI^  I  year  th<?n  to  Afr  AfrrnU  1  year  to 
Mr  Oniham^  1  yr  to  Mr  Carter  .*)  monlliH  to  Mr  Clark  i\  nioiith»  to  Mi 
Jackson  3  months  and  then  to  Mr  Drown  the  present  master  Mr 
Dinsmore  (now  dead)  had  kept  1  year  0  months  before  I  went  to 
him.  I  believe  he  was  liked  very  nmch  Mr  Forbush  was  very  liberal 
with  his  ruler  and  was  not  liked  vei-y  much  by  the  Scholars.  Mr  Jar- 
vis  was  liked  very  well  Mr.  Wood  also  he  was  the  one  who  first 
formed  the  Clnb'^  Mr  Merrill  wius  a  gr»od  master  Mr  Graham  was  a 


1  When  I  was  a  little  l)oy  —  ohi  such  a  long  time  aj^o!  —  I  go^  a  silver 
medal,  niannfactured  out  of  half  a  dollar,  fnr  the  liest  '* composition" 
at  school.  It  was  on  this  topic,  apiiointed  by  the  nia.ster,  —  '*  Learning 
is  better  than  house  and  land."  It  was  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
dissertation,  and  established  the  truth  of  the  proposition  so  fully  and 
clearly,  that  I  really  believe,  If  the  "composition**  could  he  now 
pnblisheil,  there  would  not  hereafter  bo  any  dispute  as  to  the  truth  of 
it,  "in  the  alwtract."  It  was  what  they  call  a  "clincher.**  I  only 
remomlter,  however,  the  heginiiinjj,  which  consisted  of  the  personal 
pronoun  "  1,**  and  the  verb  '*  think.*'  1  liavo  always  held  to  the  iloc- 
trinc  which  1  then  so  (rlearly  doiuonstratrd,  nn<l  have  acted  upon  it: 
for,  though  1  liavo  lii.ilo  Iciniiu;;,  I  liavu  Icsm  house;  and  my  laud  is 
nothinj;.  — W.  S.  U.  in  1850. 

2  Dr.  Kdunrd  .fnrvis.  3  fjov.  Horatio  Woml  of  Ijowell. 

*  lUiv.  John  Ctrahsuu,  afterwards  a  famous  antislavery  worker. 

•  This  club  was  founded  in  1827  for  the  boy-members  of  Mr.  Wooil's 
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very  good  master  and  kept  very  good  order.  Ufe  was  changed  for  a 
worse  one,  Mr  Carter  who  was  very  severe.  He  was  changed  for 
a  worMO  one  Mr  Clarke  who  kept  no  order  at  all.  The  ill  effects  of 
were  vlsihlo  the  New  Master  Mr  Jackson  had  to  keep  his  eye  on 
them  for  some  time.  Mr  J.  being  ill  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Drown  the 
present  master.  I  began  to  study  Latin  at  Mr  Jarvis  and  have 
htiidicHl  (ilranimar  the  Ue:uler  a  little  Virgil  and  Cicero  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  made  much  Progress  I  have  studied  Geography  Arithmetic 
Pliilosophy  a  little.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  Improve  it  any  more  or 
add  any  to  it  except  that  I  was  13  years  old  the  7th  of  December,  1831. 

1832  Jan  4th.  Wm.   S.   RodINSON. 

At  the  same  age  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  about 
going  to  college,  in  which  he  says,  '*  You  ask  whether  I  am 
going  to  college?  I  think  not.  A  college-life  appears  to  me 
to  Ijc  a  great  deal  harder  tli:in  any  other.  If  I  expected  to 
be  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  or  a  congressnmn,  or  a 
M^aniel  Webster,*  I  should  go  to  college;  but  a  jxirson 
may  be  President  of  the^United  States,  and  3'et  not  go  to 
college.  Henry  Clay  never  went  to  college,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  neither.  I  don't  expect  to  be  an}'  of  these  great 
characters.  I  think  I  Hliall  hiarn  a  trade,  though  I  have  not 
determined  what  one."  lie  was  considered  so  pronii.sing  a 
scholar,  that  it  was  often  urged  upon  his  father  to  send  him 
to  college  at  all  hazards.  One  gentleman,  a  Dr.  Small, 
offered  to  help  him  enter  Harvard  ;  saying  that  he  could  work 
his  way  through  b}'  doing  some  work,  such  as  sweeping, 
building  fires,  &c.  Said  his  father,  '^Ile  shall  never  take  a 
br(K>m  there  :  If  he  can't  get  a  living  without  rubhing  (ifjainst 
that  college,  he  may  beg."  Perhaps  the  father  had  in  his 
inind  the  case  of  a  3'oung  man  of  the  town  who  had  been 
Bent  to  college  at  great  expense  and  privation  to  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and  had  returned  to  his  father's  farm ;  and  all 
the  good  he  received  from  his  college-education  was,  tliat  he 
was  sent  year  after  year  to  re[)resent  his  native  town  in  the 
Greneral  Court. 

Bchuol.  It  was  called  "  The  Youn;^  Declaiming  and  Debating  Society." 
W.  S.  llubinson  was  secretary,  in  his  turn  (a  new  secretary  was  chuson 
every  third  week),  as  early  as  1830  (when  he  was  twelve  ycara  old);  and 
the  subject  for  debate  was,  "  Ought  Negroes  to  be  allowed  to  vote?  " 
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Mr.  Robiusoii's  opinion  of  a  collegc-Gclucation  for  himself 
may  liavn  bi^cn  basod  on  Mk*  fact  that  the  family  nKN'ins  were 
not  sudiciciit  to  ad'onl  snch  an  n<lv:inta^(*  to  on(;  of  it.s  ni(Mn- 
Ijors  without  clefrandinj^  the  rest ;  an«l,  n.s  he  expressed  it 
later  in  life,  '*  It  is  not  fair  to  sacrifict'  tJic  women  of  the 
famil}',  that  the  lioj'  or  boys  may  have  a  ehanee  of  ethieation  : 
they  have  no  right  to  such  a  lion's  share.*'  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  his  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Lucy,  a  little  older 
than  he,  was  his  companion  and  helper  in  all  things,  and 
who,  as  bright  and  studious  as  himself,  led  him  in  all  his 
studies.  He  lovi'd  this  Kist(»r,  wJio  rrscnihled  him,  very 
dearl}' ;  and  their  tender  relations  continued  as  long  as  she 
lived  :  she  died  vonn<]j.  Was  it  stranj'e  that  this  •'  mother- 
lK)y,"  this  companion  of  a  sister  :ik  bright  and  promising  as 
himself,  should  be  one  of  the  ilrst  advocates  of  the  i)olilicaI 
equalit}'  of  the  sexes? 

His  schoolmates  remember  him  as  a  good  scholar,  and 
a  boy  who  alwa^-s  knew  his  lessons,  —  a  quiet,  gentle  boy, 
studious,  and  fond  of  books ;  and  one  of  his  teachers.  Dr. 
J^lwanl  Jarvis,  said  of  him,  that  "  he  always  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  he  never  gave  me  an}*  trouble  iu 
his  life."  Concord  even  then  had  a  public  library,  though 
not  so  complete  as  it  now  possesses  through  the  munid- 
cence  of  Mr.  Munroc! ;  and  the  young  student  read  all  the 
books  that  came  in  his  way.  He  has  hccn  described  to 
me  as  a  little  boj',  small  even  for  his  age,  sitting  across  the 
door-sill  of  the  old  house  all  the  summer  afternoons,  —  while 
the  other  bo3*s  were  in  the  woods  or  on  the  water,  —  with 
a  YK>ok  almost  as  large  as  himself,  reading  the  hours  awa}'. 
Not  liking  alwa3's  to  enjo}'  alone  the  good  things  he  read,  ho 
frequently  took  his  book  and  went  to  a  neighboring  shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  read  long  stories  and  novels  to  the  work- 
men at  their  lasts ;  and  they  enjo3'ed  it  as  much  as  he  did. 
He  remembered  reading  Cooper's  novel,  "The  Pioneers," 
and  Scott's  '*  Pirate,"  in  this  wa}- ;  and  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  One  of  the  hands  was  named  Harry  Hooper,  a 
curious  character,  not  ver}*  bright,  and  said  to  be  the  illegiti- 
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mates  -on  of  a  British  soldier  or  officer  who  was  prisoner  of 
war  during  the  Revolution.  He  died  in  the  [KX)r-house  in 
Concord,  a  curious  waif."  This  studious  habit  followed 
him  through  his  whole  life.  As  Bliicauhi^'^s  biogrnplicr 
8a3's  of  tliat  great  author,  *'  lie  could  neither  swim,  nor 
row,  nor  skate,  and  seldom  crosseil  a  saddle,  and  never  will- 
ingly." 

Among  his  schoolmates  were  John  and  Henry  D.  Thoreau  ; 
*'  David  Henr}',"  as  he  was  then  called.  Of  the  elder,  John, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  ver}'  fond.  He  was  a  genial  and  pleasant 
3'outh,  and  much  more  popular  witli  his  schoolmates  than  his 
more  celebrated  brotlicr.  Mr.  Robinson  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents,  and  snid  that  he  was  tlien  quite  as  promising  as 
Henrj'  D.  He  died  young,  in  a  very  singular  manner.  From 
a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Mr,  Robinson,  I  am  able  to 
quote  the  following  account  of  his  death  :  — 

••  PEn.  2, 1842. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  hasly  iioto  without  referring  to  the  sudden 
doaMi  of  our  frhuid  'I'horouu,  wlioui  you  knew  and  loved  tut  widl. 
Tlic  cause  sceuis  very  Miuiple.  lie  was  sLro|)piiig  his  razor  ou  Salur- 
day  afternoon,  and  cut  off  a  little  piece  of  the  end  of  liis  finger  next 
to  the  little  one,  ou  hin  left  hand.  It  wxs  very  slight,  —  just  the  skin 
deep  enough  to  draw  hlood.  lie  replaceil  the  skin,  and  immediately 
put  on  a  rag,  without  letting  it  hiecd.  lie  paid  no  more  attention  to  it 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  lie  found  ithcgan  to  irrow  painful ;  and  on 
the  next  Saturday  he  found  that  the  skin  had  adhered  to  the  linger 
slightly  on  one  end,  hut  the  other  part  had  mortified.  In  the  even- 
ing he  went  to  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  dresse<l  the  finger;  and,  with  no 
apprehension  of  further  difliculty,  lie  went  home.  On  his  way  he  had 
strange  sensations,  acute  pain  in  various  part-s  of  his  l)oay;  and 
he  was  hardly  able  to  get  home.  The  next  morning  (Sunday)  he 
complained  of  stiffness  of  the  jaws;  and  at  night  he  was  seized  with 
violent  spasms,  and  lockjaw  s<^t  in.  On  hein^  t-old  that  he  must  die 
a  speedy  and  painful  death,  he  was  unmoved.  *  Is  there  no  ho|)e'?' 
he  said.  *  None/  replied  the  doctor.  Then,  although  his  friends 
were  almost  distracted  around  him,  he  was  calm,  saying,  *  The  cup 
that  my  Faithcr  gives  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?*  He  biulc  his  friends 
all  good-hy  ;  and  twice  he  mentlone<l  your  name.  Not  long  before  ho 
died,  in  the  intervals  of  his  sulTering,  he  thou'^ht  he  had  written 
something,  and  said, 'I  will  carry  it  down  to  Uobinsou:  he  will  like 
to  read  it.'    He  died  Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock,  i*.ai.,  with  as  much 
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clicci-fuliicss  and  composure  of  iniiid  as  if  only  going  a  short  jour- 
ney." * 

The  Concord  Debating  Society  was  formed  in  1827 ; 
and  William  Robinson  soon  became  its  sccretar}*.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Sunday  school  for  several  years,  —  quite  an 
odice  for  a  lad ;  and  his  grave  manner  while  distributing 
tlu'  l>oolvS  is  still  remembered  by  his  old  Sunda3*-school  com- 
panions, lie  was  a  frequenter  of  l^'ceuras,  and  soon  began 
to  read  papers  on  temperance  and  antislavery ;  for  Concord 
hxul  even  then  begun  to  ^^  breed  men  for  a  combat  which 
involves  personal  rights."  So  passed  the  jears  of  his  boy- 
hooil  in  quiet,  pleasant  Concord,  which  he  calls  at  this  time 
(in  183i,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister)  the  "  king  of  towns,'*  —  read- 
ing, slud^'ing,  and  thinking  the  thoughts  of  a  bo}'.  Here  ho 
attended  his  first  convention,  and  had  a  bird's-ej'c  view  of 
the  splendors  of  Masourj*,  which  secret  order  he  opposed  all 
through  his  life,  tliough  his  father  was  a  great  Mason.' 

1  ]t  was  to  the  pure  spirit  of  this  brother  that  llcnry  Thorcim  dodi- 
cated  his  book,  "  A  Week  on  tJie  Concord  and  Merrimack  llivors: "  — 

"  Where*or  thou  goo»t  who  sailed  with  me, 
Be  Uiou  my  Muso,  my  broUier *' 

*  The  first  convention  I  over  attended  was  one  held  by  the  anti- 
Mwtouic  party  hi  Cf>ncord.  Ah  [  stfMxl  in  the  fUxirway,  Imt  in  hand, 
going  to  and  from  sclioul,  I  huiird  a  letter  reml  from  Iklwurd  ICvcrott. 
I  forgot  tiie  purx)ort  of  it  now:  bnt  1  retuember  that  \Xa  contents,  as  I 
told  them  to  the  editor  of  the  Whig  nowspai>er,  created  in  liiiii  an  im- 
mense sensation;  and  lie  immediately  began,  in  Iiis  paper,  to  clamor 
fur  its  xmblication.  But  it  was  never  publinlied.  There  is  a  mystery 
a1)oiit  tlint  letter.  Mr.  Kverolt,  perhaps,  remembers  what  it  was.  B. 
F.  lliillett  knew  about  it;  but  he  c:irricd  tiio  knowledge  of  it.  away  with 
him,  and  no  doubt  it  altogether  xnissed  from  his  recoUection  before 
he  died.  I  am  sure  it  never  was  printed ;  aud  equally  sure,  that,  if 
printed,  it  wonld  be  considered  a  curiosity.  So  much  I  reuieml)er: 
the  rest  is  grjne.  Mr.  Everett  was  very  anibitions,  and  very  anxious 
tf>  get  votes,  and  cunsidnrably  dis|H)S04l  to  dabble  in  anti-Masonry. 
>Vheth(T,  at  this  particular  moment,  ho  was  getting  int^)  it,  or  out 
of  it,  I  cannot  remember.  I  have  a  history  of  the  Curintliian  Lo<lge, 
Oniconl,  from  which  it  aiiix)ni*s,  that,  during  the  thirteen  years  from 
1832  \Ai  1844  inclusive,  only  three  members  were  initiated.  From  18:30 
to  1844,  there  were  only  four  regular  meetings.  I  well  remember  the 
change  wlilch  came  over  the  spirit  and  prospects  of  the  lodge  in 
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In  1835,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  to  think  of 
earning  his  living ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  about  learn- 
ing a  trade,  he  writes,  ^^  I  siionld  like  the  printer's  trade  as 
well  as  any  other.  Mr.  Bcmis  wants  an  apprentice."  He 
accordingly  went  into  the  ofllco  of  *'The  Gazette,"  which 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bcmis  then  published,  to  learn  to  set  type.  In 
one  paper,  sent  to  his  brother  at  Dedham  soon  after,  is  a 
"  stickful "  set  up  by  himself  in  place  of  an  advertisement 
removed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  probably  some  of  his  first 
work  at  the  "  case." 

Concord,  May  2G,  1830. 
Dear  Drothbb,  —  How  do  yoii  do?  How  are  all  the  folks?  I 
take  my  slick  in  ^^^  to  inform  you  tliat  we  are  all  alive  and  well, 
and  )iO|)o  you  enjoy  the  same  hlcitalngl!  I  write  in  great  haste,  and 
hope  you  will  excuse  mo  if  I  do  not  write  well.  L.  has  not  gone  to 
M.  yet  Father  has  gone  to  Groton  to  work.  Heard  from  J.  a  day 
or  two  ago.  8.  w;is  not  well,  Aunt  0.  Ii.'us  returned,  —  I  have  told 
you  all  the  news.  Isn't  this  a  good  way  to  save  ^KKstiige?  (iivc  my 
love  to  wife.  Ij.  and  all,  I  supiHise,  do  the  Kame.  Had  a  loiter  from 
F.  the  other  day  —  all  well.  How's  businesM?  I  have  set  a  stickful. 
So  gOiMl-hy.  Yours,  W.  S.  It. 

that  t^wn.  The  Masonic  han  was  over  the  schoolhouso;  and,  before  the 
evil  day  came,  we  hoys  used  to  wonder,  and  1>e  very  much  awestruirk 
'when  we  looked  through  the  keyhole,  and  saw  the  carpentry,  supposed 
to  be  col!ins  and  scaffolds,  and  the  regalias,  supposed  to  typify  all  the 
glory  of  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Ilimm.  Occasionally,  Elisha  Col- 
burn,  the  tyler,  was  seen  at  the  entrance  with  his  drawn  sword.  In 
those  days,  John  KeyesC  father  of  the  late  United-States  marshal)  was 
king;  and  William  Whiting  (father  of  the  late  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury) 
was  priest;  and  Dr.  Itipley  was  a  high  dignitary  of  tlio  order.  —  W.  S.  K. 
iill863w 
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CHAPTER  n. 

YOUTH. 

[1837-1842.] 

'A  boy's  will  Ifl  tlie  wiiia*8  will ; 
And  the  tboagkte  of  youth  ate  long,  long  thonghts." 

LONOFBLLOW. 

In  1837,  Concord  had  not  begun  to  bo  the  centre  of  thought 
that  it  is  since  8up[)osed  to  have  bcconic.  Mr.  Emerson,  fresh 
from  his  abandoned  pulpit  in  Boston,  did  not  come  to  live 
there  till  1834,  though  he  had  made  long  visits  previously  at 
the  "old  manse"  of  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Ripley* ;  and  the 
choice  spirits  who  subsequently  gathered  around  him  hod  not 
yet  found  their  master  and  teacher.  Dr.  Ripley  was  still 
preaching  in  1837 ;  and  3'oung  Robinson,  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  inherited  his  grandrntlicr's  opinion  of  this  clergj'- 
man's  sermons,  was,  unlike  some  of  the  otlier  youngsters,' 
an  attentive  listener.  Perhaps,  however,  he  had  not 
begun  to  reflect  whether  it  "did  him  any  good,"  or  not. 
About  this  time,  Universalism   began   to   be   preached  in 

1  I  rcraonibcr  that  wlion  tlio  IcgiHintiiro  of  185!)  rovisod  the  statutOA, 
when  the  iloiino  came  to  the  chapter  rciatinff  to  towns  and  town-ofll- 
oera,  Bomebody  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "tithingman."  There 
was  a  laugh,  and  out  went  the  wonl ;  and,  wherever  the  tithiugnmn 
appcarod  cl;iowliore  in  the  coile,  he  was  ousted  without  roinonstrance. 
TliMt  was  tlio  ofliri.'d  end  of  .Tohn  Ixjrinws,  tho  old  follow  who  used  t^ 
sit  in  Mm;  gallery  of  Concord  nuH'ting-houso  in  Iho  days  of  my  boyluMxl, 
niid  terrify  t\io  younp^ters  into  an  appearance  of  listening  to  Dr. 
lliplry's  scnnons,  —  an  end  of  him,  his  administrators  anil  assigns.  No 
tithinginan  has  exercised  autliority  in  Massachusetts  since  that  fatal 
Innovation  by  tho  legLshiture  of  1850.  —W.  S.  R.  In  1808. 
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Concord  ;  and  be  was  taught  to  have  great  respect  for  John 
Murray  (the  founder)  and  Walter  IJallbur.  "  I  have  heard 
one  of  my  relatives  tell  how  the  children  in  her  family  used 
to  get  behind  the  door,  and  whisper  among  themselves, 
'  Father  has  been  over  to  hear  ISInrray  preach  ;  *  tlio  event 
being  one  not  to  bo  talked  about,  except  very  privately."  * 
Universalism  was  thought  to  be  as  bad  as  atheism  in  those 
days.  His  father's  family  began  to  take  "The  Trumpet" 
as  soon  as  it  appeared  ;  and,  listening  to  its  alarm,  they  very 
soon  went  wholly  over  to  Universalism. 

In  one  of  his  early  letters  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "We 
had  a  little  celebration  hero  (July  4)  of  our  own,  in  a  quiet 
way.  The  people  of  the  town  assembled  at  the  Monument ; 
and  we  had  two  praj'crs,  an  address  b}'  Squire  Hoar,  and 
an  original  hj'mn  to  the  tune  of  '  Old  Hundred,*  sung  by 
the  assembled  multitude,  the  wonls  b}'  Rev.  ^fr.  Kmcrson." 
He  also  writes  that  he  "  went  to  two  funerals  in  one  day, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  heard  sermons  b}'  Dr.  Ripley 
and  Rev.  Mr.  ICnierson.  QuiU*  an  int4»roHt.ing  time,  T  assure 
you."  11  would  seem  by  tills  tiiat  Mr.  Kuierson  had  not  thea 
escaped  tlie  "  Rev."  prefix  to  his  name,  though  at  that  time 
he  must  have  been  meditating  that  immortal  address  which  ho 
delivereil  (Julj'  15,  1838)  before  the  senior  class  in  the  Divin- 
it}'  School  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Robinson  said  of  this  address, 
that  it  was  "  impossible  to  estimate  the  incalculable  elfect 
it  had  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  3'oung  m(;n  of  his  time." 
"  The  Dial"  was  set  up  in  1840.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  con- 
stant reader  of  this  magazine  (which  he  carefully  boimd  and 
preserved)  ;  and  through  it  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Theodore  Parker,  and 
the  rest  of  that  school  of  transcendental ists  who  did  so  much 
to  modif}'  the  austerity  of  New-England  Puritanism.  And 
he  agreed  thus  far  with  his  friend  IMshop  Haven,  who  said 
(in  1872)  that  it  was  "of  no  use  to  light  Renan  and  Ibat 
class  of  infidel  writers ;  for  Emerson  and  his  school  were  the 

1  W.  a  B.  ia  1870. 
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arch-unbclicverR  who  woit5  silently  uinlcmiininj;  the  churches 
right  in  tlieir  midst,  while  people  of  his  [Haven's]  sort  were 
firing  far  awa}'  into  the  enemy's  countr}*."  Emerson's  first 
book  was  printed  in  183G  :  and  from  that  time  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  Riplej-  and  the  discoveries  of  Universalisra,  founded 
as  the  belief  is  on  the  meaning  or  "  mild  no  meaning  "  of 
one  word  (Aion),  had  less  inlluence  over  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  3outh ;  for  ever  after  "  no  dogmas  nailed  his 
faith,"  and  he  became  a  reverent  follower  of  the  new  teacher, 
who  had  said  that  ^*  faith  makes  us,  and  not  we  it ;  and  faith 
makes  its  own  forms." 

In  September,  1837,  having  learned  his  trade,  the  3'oung 
printer  went  to  Dedhain  to  work  at  the  case  for  two  dollara 
a  week,  for  his  brother,  E.  G.  Robinson,  in  the  ofliee  of 
"The  Norfolk  Advertiser."*  This  brother,  whom  he  loved 
so  well,  and  whom  he  so  much  resembled  mentallj',  had  a 
great  infiucnce  over  him,  nnd  guided  him  in  his  reading,  and 
in  his  HrHt  ed'orl.s  towards  (Mlilori:d  writing.  He  w:i.s  .'iii  elder 
broUicr,  a  rare  humorist,  and  knew  the  value  of  a  laugh,  sa}'- 
ing  that  it  was  "  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market." 
His  witty  8a3'ings  and  stories  are  still  remembered  b}'  the 
men  over  whom,  through  his  paper,  he  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. **The  Advertiser"  was  a  strong  temperance  paper, 
and  weleoiued  to  its  col  minis  articles  on  that  and  other  moral 
questions,  wiitten  b}'  young  peoi)le  who  have  since  tried 
their  wings  (quills)  over  higher  and  broader  fields.  Among 
them  were  C.  C.  llazewell,  E.  L.  Pierce,  F.  W.  Biixl, 
Seth  Webb,  jun.,  and  S.  B.  No^'cs.  The  young  printer 
soon  began  to  find  his  pen  ;  and  in  June,  1838,  his  firet  long 
article  appeared,  —  a  sketch  called  '*  The  Miseries  of  a  Near- 
sighted Man."  In  November,  ho  writes  to  his  sister  that 
he  is  "brimful  of  politics;  had  communications  in  last 
week's  paper.  We  have  beaten  the  Locofocos  handsomely. 
Go  to  singing-school,  and  think  I  shall  be  a  tremendous 
fellow  on  the  bass." 

1  Nome  changed  in  1839  to  Democrat 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Bird  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  nnd 
freqnentl}'  sent  articles  to  the  paper,  wliieli  the  yonng  printer 
helped  set  up.  It  was  considered  by  liim  ^^good  training 
in  tlie  liieroglj'phic  line."  *' M3M)rother  also  brought  in, 
one  day,  Rnclvingliam's  '  New-Knujland  Magazine,'  and  gave 
mo  Hawthorne's  '  lllll  from  the  Town  I'ump'  for  copy." 
But  the  shy  j'outh  of  small  stature,  looking  3'ounger  than 
he  really  was,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  man,  who, 
ten  3'ears  later,  was  to  become  his  friend  and  co-worker. 
An  old  Dedliam  friend,  who  remembers  Air.  Robinson  at 
this  time,  describes  him  as  a  '*  fresli,  red-cheei«id,  prepos- 
sessing 3'outh,  with  a  taste  for  hooks,  and  a  capacit3'  for  tlio 
debating-society;"  and  adds,  '*  There  was  a  debate  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  the  question,  ^  Was  Bonaparte  a  Benefit  to 
Mankind?'  Young  Robinson  took  the  affirmative,  and 
argued  it  with  a  clearness  that  quite  impressed  m3'  lK)3*ish 
mind.  He  used  to  ob.s(*rve  kiH'uly  in  tliose  days,  and  gave 
me  once  a  graphic  description  of  tlie  impression  nuide  on 
his  mind  b3'  a  Dedliam  town-mooting.  He  was  SI13'  and 
studious,  fond  of  fun  wlicn  lie  did  speak,  but  more  fond  of 
poring  over  his  books  in  tlie  chimney-corner  than  of  seeking 
the  compan3''  of  the  young  people  of  the  town." 

He  returned, to  Concord  in  January,  1839,  and  was  urged 
to  take  ''The  Yeoman's  Gazette,"  a  Whig  paper  devoted 
to  "  anti-Masonr3',  anti-Van-Buren,  anti-Locofoco,"  and  to 
the  ''  dissemination  of  Whig  pnnci[)les."  In  tlie  paper  of 
Jan.  19  tlie  following  notice  appears :  — 

"  The  connection  of  Mr.  Scales  with  *  The  Yeoman's  Gazette  *  hav- 
ing ceased,  it  will  in  future  be  conducted  by  W.  S.  Iiobin:<oii.'' 

Edward  Everett  was  governor  at  that  time ;  and  in  the 
first  number  we  find  his  annual  address.  The  young  editor's 
first  article  is  on  the  election  of  Nathan  Brooks  (an  abolition 
Whig)  to  Congress,  against  AVilliam  Parmcnter,  the  Loco- 
foco  candidate  ;  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  the  Whig  AholUionhta  of  IHatrict  No.A:  — 

*' Tlie  real  quesliou  whicli  you  arc  called  upon  to  decide  is  this: 
Will  Mr.  Brooks  truly  and  faithfully  represent  your  views  ou  the 
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rabjcctof  slavery?  Will  he  act  and  vote  as  you  wish?  Do  you  In 
all  sincerity  and  faii*ncss  believe  tliat  he  is  the  friend  of  justice, 
Jilw^rty,  and  equai  rights;  that  ho  is  an  enemy  ^A^  slavery,  and  In  favor 
of  its  immediate  abolition  ?  The  times  are  critical.  Bad  men  are  in 
office,  and  desperately  struggling,  by  intrigue  and  corrupt  practices, 
to  retain  misused  powers.  The  rule  ailopted  by  the  great  and 
venerable  Thomas  JelTerson,  on  placing  none  but  *  lionest  and  ca- 
pable' men  in  oflice,  seems  to  bo  laid  aside  and  disregarded;  and  the 
consef]uence  is,  the  ]>oople  are  pilhiged  and  wronged.  Millions  and 
niilli(»ns  <»t  dollars,  wrung  from  the  hwjc  paw  of  industry,  have  heed 
embezzled  autl  wasted,  within  a  few  years,  by  executive  officers. 
And  who  is  responsible  for  these  frauds  uiK>n  the  people?  We 
answer,  *  Tlie  a«1niinisl.r:ilion  from  whom  they  i*oreive  the  appoint- 
ment' And  will  not  the  ]Muiple,  wh«>  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  redress  their  own  wrongs,  and  right  themselves  thnmgh  the 
ballot-box  ?  To  the  polls,  then  1  and,  reganliess  of  minor  differences 
and  small  sacrifices,  strike  for  liberty,  rebuke  corruption,  thrust  all 
unfaithful  servants)  int-o  outer  darkncvss,  and  raise  honest  men  to 
places  of  honor  and  trnsL" 

"The  Gazette"  gave  due  prominence  to  John  Qiiincy 
Adams's 'Metier  l/ci  his  constilniMi(«,**  warning  them  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  slave-power  in  Congress.  Micldlcsex 
Count}-,  in  18-iO,  was  a  stronghold  of  al)olition  principles; 
and  Concord,  then  a  more  imi)or(ant  town  politically  than : 
now,  pla3'ed  a  great  part  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  political 
abolition  movement. 

\\\  iinKwor  to  a  call  for  the  liallimore  Convention,  Con- 
cord responde<l  by  sending  ten  *'Whig  3*omig  men"  as 
delegates ;  and  William  8.  Robinson's  name  headed  the 
list.  Massachusetts  sent  twelve  lumdred  delegates  to  this 
convention,  a  hundred  and  ninetv-four  of  whom  were  from 
liliddlcscx  County.  The}'  were  addressed  b}'  Ola}',  Webster, 
and  other  great  men  of  the  day ;  and  the  first  Whig  Presi- 
dent, William  II.  Harrison,  was  nominated.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  the  exciting  events  of  this  campaign, — the 
torchlight  processions  (a  new  excitement  then),  log-cabins 
on  wheels,  barrels  of  hard  cider,  and  songs  of  "Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too."  Even  the  women  took  part:  they  named 
their  sun-bonnets  '*  log-cabins,"  and  set  their  tea-cups  at 
supper  and  breakfast  in  little  glass  plates  with  log-cabins 
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impressed  on  the  bottom.'  In  J11I3',  1810,  tliei-c  was  a 
"Harrison  barbecue"  at  Concord,  at  wliicli  8ixt3'-tlireo 
^hundred  men  were  comfortably  seated  in  a  tent  at  dinner. 
Elihu  Burritt  was  invited  to  participate  in  these  festivities, 
and  sent  his  regrets  to  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  sa3'ing  in  his 
letter,  "  As  Concord  spolce  Jlrst  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  I  hope  her  voice  will  be  loudest  in  the  cause  of 
REFORM  on  the  morrow.  The  enemies  of  our  country'  will 
hear  on  that  day,  I  think,  a  voice  from  New  England  that 
will  be  a  dreadful  sound  in  tlioir  ears."  "  This  campaign," 
says  Mr.  William  Schoulcr,  a  contemporary',  "  inaugurated 
in  New  England  the  Western  custom  of  stump-speaking, 
which,  however,  is  only  an  old  English  custom ;  and  a 
number  of  young  men  of  Middlesex  County  then  emerged 
from  political  obscurity  into  prominence.  Among  them,  on 
the  Democratic  side,  were  N.  P.  Banks,  George  S.  Boutwell, 
Josiah  G.  Abbott,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  and,  on  the 
Wliig  side,  Henry  Wilson,  E.  11.  Hoar,  Albert  II.  Nelson, 
Charles  II.  Train,  and  William  S.  Robinson." 

"  The  Yeoman's  Gazette"  had  been  for  years  without  an 
editor,  and  was  good  for  nothing  when  Mr.  Robinson  took  it. 
The  advertising  and  job-work  paid  the  expense  of  running 
the  ofHce.  In  Jul}',  1840,  it  was  made  over  to  the  new  editor 
by  some  of  the  ^oung  Whigs,  who  were  determined  to  have  a 
good  organ.  In  a  paper  preserved  b}'  Mr.  Robinson,  dated 
July  15,  1840,  I  fuid  that  "all  right  to  the  property  and 
ai)i»urU!u:in('cs  of  * 'I'Ik?  Yeoman's  Gazette'  is  hiireby  relin- 
quished to  William  S.  Robinson  by  Daniel  Shattuck,  Nathan 
Brooks,  and  others."  Its  name  was  changed  to  "  Repub- 
lican ; "  and  its  prospectus  declared  it  to  be  ''  devoted,  as 
its  name  imports,  to  the  support  of  sound  republican  2>t'inci' 
ples^  to  the  diffusion  of  truths,  to  the  exposure  of  abuses,  to 
the  fair  and  candid  discussion  of  public  metisures  and  publio 
men."  It  b(>canie  at  once  one  of  the  handsoniesb  and  most 
spirited  Whig  pai)ei*s  in  the  State. 


1  Human  nature  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  iu  1840,  wlion  wo 
Bbouted  ourselves  buaiso  for  Harrison,  and  tlocorat<id  log-cabiuB,  aud 
rolled  big  balls  tbrougb  the  streets.  —  W.  S.  B.  in  1872. 
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Tlic  joung  editor,  though  •'brimful  of  politics,"  did  not 
forget  the  literary  part  of  the  paper ;  and  we  find  in  it  some 
of  Kmerson's  early  poeinn,  and  Hawthorne's  stories  as  they 
came  out.  ^Ir.  llobinson  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover 
and  appreciate  Hawthorne's  genius.*  Eliza  Cook,  autlior  of 
"  Tlic  Old  Arm-Chalr,"  and  other  writers  not  so  widely 
known,  were  also  copied  from.  A  notice  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Emerson's  Essays  (advertised  in  ''The  London 
Examiner"  as  *'Essa3s  of  11.  W.  Emerson  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  with  a  Preface  b}*  Thomas  Carlylo  ")  appeared  in 
"The  Republican"  in  1841. 

We  find  also  in  the  paper,  that,  in  the  year  1839,  John 
Thoreau  (brother  of  Henry)  kept  the  Concord  Academ}'; 
and  he  "  was  assisted  b}'  Ilenrj'  D.  Thoreau,  the  present 
instructor." 

In  an  article  on  the  '•  Excitement  of  Composition"  in  a 
country-  newspaper,  the  editor  relates  his  own  experience  in 
that  vocation :  — 

"  I1ic  editor  of  the  selfsame  hebdomadal  you  are  now  perusing  has 
plenty  (»f  the  '  excitement  of  composition,'  as  Amos  Kendall  calls  it. 
First  there  is  the  '  composition '  of  paragraphs,  which,  when  printed, 
are  to  have  the  semblance  of  editorial;  and  then  the  'composition' 
of  the  tyi)e,  which  conveys  to  tlic  dintinguishcd  though  not  numer- 
ous iTJulers  of  'The  ]%opul)lir:in*  the  brilliant  thoughts  which  the 
joint  labors  of  the  scissors  and  i>cn  have  produced.  Tliis  ploasurablo 
'excitement'  is  occasionally  varied  with  intervals  of  labor  at  the 
'devil's  tail,'  with  now  and  then  a  delightful  episode,  such  as  trim- 
ming the  lamps,  sweeping  out  the  office,  writing  and  reading  dunning 
letter:*,  c^c.  Now,  is  It  wonderful  that  a  pai>er  conducted  in  such 
^tylc  yhould  be  less  intiM-esling,  oriixinal,  and  spirited  than  those  car- 
ried <»u  by  men  in  more  pn)sporous  circumstances  ? —  Vide  our  neigh- 
bor of  *  The  Freeman.'  lie  keeps  a  cow,  and  has  *  hay  to  give  her,' 
ay,  and  sugar-beets  in  plenty.  He  keeps  a  horse  also,  and  a  hand- 
some chaise  (he  will  pardon  us  for  going  thus  into  detail:  we  do  it 
merely  to  illustrate  our  subject),  and  a  pig,  wo  believe,  a  man-servant 
and  niaid-scrvanf,  and  an  ox  —    IJut  we  won't  be  iH»rsonal:  we  com- 

1  In  ISI'i  ho  wriles  in  the  liowell  Journal,  "Ooiu'ord  is  l>ecoming 
more  literary  every  year.  Matlianicl  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  most 
delightriil  American  writers,  U  about  io  take  up  his  residence  in  tho 
roansion-hoiisi;  s»)  long  occupieil  by  the  late  Hr.  llipley." 
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mcnced  tliis  article  with  a  detcnnination  to  use  no  denunciatory  epl« 
tlicLs  towai-ds  our  neighbor,  and  we  will  stick  to  it.  But  to  proceed, 
there  sits  he  all  day  in  his  ann-chair,  before  him  a  table  covered  with 
the  choicest  Locofoco  literature,  in  his  right  hand  the  scissors,  and 
in  tlie  inkstand  a  'fresh-nibbed  patent  pen.'  Ever  and  anon,  as  a 
tliou*;ht  conies  into  \\\h  head,  he;  coniniiLs  it  to  pa|»er  in  that  langnsigo 
of  bi^aiity  and  p(»wer  which  so  dulighUs  the  univci'sul  Locofoco  [larty 
of  Middlesex  County.  He  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  tho 
*  drudgery  of  the  printing-office.'  He  is,  in  fact,  *  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.'  Tho  axe  of  the  postmaster-general  did  not  ten-ify  him; 
and  if  five  hundred  of  his  subscribers  should  cry,  '  Stop  my  paper  I ' 
he  would  have  an  abundance  left. 

''Reader,  you  see  our  relative  situations.  He  flourishes  Mike  a 
green  bay-tree.'  We  must  leave  off  tliis  scribbling,  and  go  to  sticking 
tyi)e,  or  *The  Republican  '  won't  be  out  to-day." 

*'  The  Republican  "  did  not  receive  that  support  which  one 
of  the  most  spirited  papers  in  tlu!  State  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  detcimiined  Whig  young  nioii ;  and  the  young  editor 
soon  foinid  (tu)  liis  brother  in  DtHlliam  liad  said  of  a  similar 
experience)  that  "  writing  for  glory,  and  printing  for  fun,** 
wa.s  not  just  the  thing  for  a  poor  A;lh>w  ;  and  that  ^^  parties 
all  expected  editors  to  work  for  nothing,  and  litid  them- 
selves." As  Mr.  Robinson  said  later  in  life,  it  had  turned 
out  that  he  had  printed  the  paper  principally  for  the  benefit 
of  local  politicians,  certainly  not  for  his  own.  In  December, 
1841,  he  sold  ''The  Republican"  to  William  Schouler  of 
West  Cambridge  for  not  half  enough  to  \}s\.y  its  debts,  losing 
all  his  3'ears  of  labor ;  and  wit)to  his 

LAST    WORDS. 

"  We  came  here  with  less  than  a  dollar  of  ready  money,  and  we  leave 
in  a  predicament  astonishingly  similar.  We  have  no  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  favoi*s  received,  and  we  foel  under  no  obligations  to  any 
man  in  Concord ;  for  we  have  given  them  an  equivalent  for  all  the 
money  they  have  paid  us.  We  will  say  one  thing  for  old  Concoi-d:  it 
is  the  best  town  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  coun- 
try—  or  any  other.  For  pri  tly  girls  :iud  right  good  fellows,  for  n<iblo 
men  and  good  women,  for  wits,  wags,  ami  wtmders  of  every  kind,  it 
is  the  fii*st.    AYlio  says  it  is  not  never  lived  here. 

<<  To  our  readers  we  wish  every  blessing.  May  they  have  full  purses 
and  contented  hearts! —  not  so  contented  that  they  will  not  make  an 
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effort  to  better  their  condition,  mid  free  themselves  from  the  preju- 
dices and  bii^oiry  of  llie  2i<;n;  Iml  so  coiilent^d  flial  t)i(;y  may  not  lie 
always  ^nnnbllni^  with  their  lot,  and  finding  fault  witli  tlie  Disposer 
of  it.  To  our  iMMj^hlmr  nver  tlie  way  we  say,  *(t<M»d  liiclc  to  lilm  in 
every  thin^  liut  Ids  Lf»cof(K!f»isiii.'  IJc  i^  not  half  so  bad  a  fellow  as 
we  have  ropresciil^d  him  to  be.  To  all  cnir  friends  and  ciHMiiios  (if 
we  liavc  any)  we  bid  a  cordial  and  adecLionate  fan^well.*' 

Among  Mr.  Ilobiimon's  young  coinpanioiis  and  correspond- 
ents was  George  II.  Derby  ("'  John  Phoenix  ") ,  who  had  lived 
in  Concord.  Whether  thc}'  were  schoolmates  or  not  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover.  The  handwriting  of  Mr.  Derby  is 
almost  a  facsimile  of  Mr.  Robinson's  at  the  same  date.  lie  is 
rcnionibrrc»d  in  Concord  as  a  wild,  harum-scarum  lad,  ftdl  of 
fun  and  jokes ;  and  droll  stories  of  his  pranks  arc  still  related. 
lie  was  clerk  in  a  countr}'  store,  and,  in  the  absence  of  his 
employer,  would  stretch  his  "lazy  length"  along  the  coun- 
ter. If  a  customer  came  in,  —  perhaps  a  little  girl  for  a  pint 
of  moliisses,  — he  would  say,  '*  Go  away !  we  don't  keep  it." 
TIm*  post-()Hir(*  was  kc'pt  in  lln^  saiiio  sli»r<* ;  and  ointe,  when  a 
boy  came  for  letters,  he  was  told,  "  JNo :  there  aren't  any  for 
3-ou,  and  there  never  will  be.  You  needn't  come  again." 
He  would  often  draw  on  the  letters  a  picture  of  a  man  with 
a  trumpet,  blowing  the  supei'scription  out  of  his  mouth. 
Mr.  Derby  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  afterwards 
KtaliontMl  in  the  South,  where  In;  married  a  Soul  hern  lady 
who  held  slaves.  He  died  in  18G1 .'  "  He  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  best,  of  the  modern  American  humorists."  *  The 
following  is  a  characteristic  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr. 
Robinson  while  at  West  Point :  — 

U.  S.  MiMTAIlV  AOADRMV,  Fob.  17,  1M4. 
Flora  Derby  !!!!!!! !I!III1!!I !!!!I!!1I!I1 II!IIIIII!!III!II!II! ! 

Last  March,  Lieut.  Drunton  hronght  mc  his  album,  with  a  request, 
a  very  polite  request,  that  I  would  draw  a  i>lcture  in  it.  I  liked  Lieut. 
Unmton  very  much.  I  loved  drawing  excessively.  I  thanked  him 
fiM'  (lie  ('oin]>linient  he  paid  my  ]M)nr  laleiit,  and  took  the  hook  with 
pleasnre.  1  wa^  lazy.  I  «leIayod  for  three  weeks  drawing  In  Lieut. 
J»rnnt4»n'.s  album.     He  asked  nic  one  day  how  I  was  coming  on.     I 

1  Captain  U.  8.  Topographical  Engineera.       «  W.  S.  B.  In  1871. 
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replied,  **  Grandly,"  and  went  to  my  room  and  sketched  an  outline  In 
his  book.  But  it  ha4l  become  a  task,  I  drew  evei^  day,  on  scraps  of 
paper,  things  good  enough  to  figure  in  the  ulbuui :  but  I  couldn't  draw 
in  that ;  it  was  a  task.  Lieut.  lirunton  left  in  June.  I  le  sent  to  mo  for 
his  book ;  I  sent  it  to  him :  tlierc  w:is  nothing  in  it ;  for  I  rubl>ed  out  the 
outline.  And  thus  I  lost  as  good  a  friend  as  I  had  in  the  coips.  Now, 
in  my  conduct,  old  fellow,  don't  you  see  yourself?  The  first  two  or 
three  letters  were  pleasant;  you  liked  it:  hiit  it  became  troublesome, 
—  this  writing  once  a  month.  My  poor  lutter  arrived;  it  was  a  l^oro 
to  answer  it;  you  put  it  off  from  day  to  day:  and  I  am  perfectly 
confident,  if  I  had  answered  your  last,  you  would  have  done  the 
same  thing  again;  for  I  believe  you  are  something  like  myself  in 
many  respects,  and  I  can  enter  into  your  feelings  somethnes.  Now, 
one  letter  a  year  is  a  dilTerent  matter.  I  know  you  will  an^nwer  this; 
and  I  shall  reply.  I  supiK>se  then  you  will  gradually  pmcrastinato, 
until,  in  two  or  three  months,  I  will  rush  into  your  sanctum,  and  pull 
your  cat's  for  not  writing.  Wliy,  if  I  was  not  going  to  tho  old  Day 
State  in  four  months,  do  you  think  I  should  write  now,  to  bo  agiUn 
neglected?  Fiddle!  Not  1 1  I  like  you,  Uoh,  much;  I  think  about 
you  a  good  deal:  there's  something  nice,  Urn,  alNiut  having  ai  friend 
whom  you  love,  and  im:igine  all  sorts  of  llihigs  altout,  without  know- 
ing exactly  how  he  looks.  I  felt  a — a  kiutl  of  a  twitch,  a  sort  of  a 
pull,  a  kind  of  a  **rfo  irW/r,  7)a7f//,'*  tug  from  my  hearty  \shv\\  your 
l(;th;r  by  llio  **  IMcIht'*  hi  rived;  but  f  saiil  (oil,  **  llolil  your  tongiK*,  you 
fool  1"  and  put  tho  letter  in  tlie  bottom  of  my  trunk,  whei-e  I  couliln't 
see  it;  and,  whenever  I  thought  of  you,  I  would  wliisllo  sonic  particu- 
larly lively  air  in  a  i>oculiarly  piercing  .stylo,  and  think,  **  XL's  best  as  it 
is."  So  now  you  see.  Every  thing  goes  on  so  so :  I've  risen  two  files 
Bince  June  in  my  class,  and  am  fourth.  I'm  a  corporal  of  the  *'  color- 
guard,"  and  expect  to  be  first  orderly-sergeant  in  June.  Thus  much 
on  my  own  trumi)et.  Tour  affectionate  friend, 

Gko.  II.  Dkiuiy. 

P.  S.  —  How  is  that  sneak  of  a since  I  drubbed  his  soul's 

lean  cottage? 
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CHAPTER  in. 

MANHOOD. 

[19i2-l»l8.] 

"  The  wise  man  who  lives  a  virtaoas  life,  geiiUe  and  pntdent,  lowly  and  teach- 
able,—such  a  one  sluUl  be  exalted.  If  he  bo  resolute  and  diligent,  unshnken  In 
misfortune,  penevortng  and  wise,  — such  a  one  slioll  be  exalted.  Denerolent, 
friendly,  grateful,  liberal,  a  guide,  instructor  and  trainer  of  men,  —  such  a  one  shall 
attabi  honor.*'  ~  Uuddua. 

In  1842,  about  the  time  Mr.  Scboulcr  bought  "  The  Re- 
publican," he  also  bought  "The  Lowell  Courier  and  Jour- 
nal;" and  the  two  i)apci*8  were  consolidated,  or  what  is, 
l)crhaps,  nearer  the  truth,  \\\g  ImvuAX  paper  swallowed  up  ils 
weaker  contemporary ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  went  with  his 
friend  and  employer  to  the  new  and  busy  factory- town  of 
Lowell,  there  to  make  his  obscure  pen  a  power  to  be  felt  all 
over  the  State.  Middlesex  County  was  in  1842  very  unsound 
in  its  politics,  the  anti-Masonic  coalition  having  demoralized 
it  six  or  eight  years  before  ;  antl  the  Lowell  paper  did  much 
to  bring  it  round  to  the  Whig  side.  Mr.  Schouler  began 
wilh  some  ideas  that  he  could  not  fully  carrj*  out,  —  a  Wash- 
ington coiTespoudence,  for  instance;  but  the  paper  was  a 
very  effective  one.  The  Washington  correspondent  was  the 
assistant  editor,  who  writes  from  that  city  to  his  sister, 
Jan.  17,  as  follows:  — 

**  I  ain  now  at  Mrs.  Van  Coble's,  on  4i  Street.  I  pay  six  dollars  a 
week :  the  price  at  the  hotel  was  two  dollars  a  day.  There  are  five 
coii^rrssinni  at  Mic  same  place.  T  am  writing  Miis  in  l.lio.  hall  of  (ho 
IIou<i*  of  l*e|»rcscntativcs,  wlierc  I  have  got  a  scat,  for  the  present,  by 
the  ill  luclv  of  Charles  T.  Torrey,  who  has  been  clapped  in  jail  in 
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Maryland  for  being  an  abolitionist.  T  believe  be  went  to  take  notes 
at  a  slavery  convention,  and  was  found  with  al)olitiou  papers,  and 
arrested.    I  am  sorry  he  is  arrested,  but  am  glad  I  got  his  seat." 

\  To  "  The  Journal "  he  writes  (Jan.  18  and  28):  — 

",  '*  I  dn  n(»t  know  what  idea  is  commonly  enU*rt:iined  of  the  House  of 

r  Rcprcscntativcfl  of  the  United  States ;  but  ho  who  has  a  very  exulted 

i  one  is  destined  to  lie  disappointed,  should  he,  even  for  one  day,  witness 

its  proceedings,  llcro  arc  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  chosen  frum 
among  their  fellows  for  their  superior  wisdom  and  worth,  and  com- 
missioned to  make  the  laws  of  the  nation.  Look  at  them  as  you 
enter  the  chamber,  'fliere  is  nothing  remarkable  in  their  api)e;irance. 
Some  of  them  are  longer,  some  shorter,  than  their  neighbors.  Some 
have  more  *■  breadth  of  back  and  scsc|uii>edality  of  belly '  than  the  aver- 
age, and  others  are  more  attenuated ;  but  they  do  not  look  like  better 
or  abler  men  than  you  will  find  in  the  State  House  iu  Boston,  or  in  a 
vilhigo  town-meeting.  You  may  expect  decorum  and  order  here,  a 
grave  and  digniiied  debate,  an  anxious  desire  to  do  ri^^ht.  liut,  alasl 
ail  is  confusion  and  turmoil.  The  speeches  are  iilied  witii  abuse  and 
bi:u:kguardi.sm.  Memb<:rs  are  scattered  all  about  the  \\{Hn\  talking, 
whisi)ering,  laughing,  or  quarrelling:  decency  is  unknown,  and  disor- 
der is  ill  tlie  nsetMiilanl.  ]^lcnil»^rs  rise  with  pntftissions  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  country,  and  revile  their  (»p|H>ii(;iits  by  the  hour  tttgetlier. 
They  will  talk  beautifully  and  eloquently  about  their  duty  to  their 
constituents,  their  love  for  truth,  and  their  hatred  of  all  chicanery; 
but  truth,  honor,  and  their  country,  may  go  to  the  bugs  if  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  party.  As  for  ability  in  debate,  I  have  heard 
better  speaking  and  better  argument  in  a  country  lyceum  in  M;issa- 
chusetts  than  most  that  I  have  heard  here.  I  mean  not  to  say  that 
there  are  not  some  men  of  great  talent  and  exalted  virtue  here :  1  know 
then;  an;,  and  I  am  proud  to  lliink  lliat  the  Jlay  Slate  sends  her  share 
of  these.  Ilut,  generally  si>e;iking,  tlic  clianietcr  of  the  House  is  as  I 
have  described  it.  .  .  . 

**  I  hear  that  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Ton*cy,  lately  the  editor  of  *  The 
Free  American '  at  Boston,  who  h:is  been  in  this  city  acting  as 
reporter  for  several  weeks  past,  has  been  arrested  at  Annapolis,  iu 
Maryland,  uixiu  the  charge  of  being  an  incendiai^  abolitionist.  I 
have  not  learned  the  particulars;  but  this  is  the  way  that  I  heard  the 
story.  What  his  incendiary  movements  have  been,  I  do  not  know. 
Not  only  is  the  man  who  burns  buildini;s  :in  incendiary  iu  the  esti- 
mation of  some  Southern  people,  but  also  he  who  dares  to  express  his 
belief  that  one  man  liiis  no  right  to  hold  another  man  as  property, 
that  slavery  ought  not  to  exist  in  free  America,  and  that  the  respect- 
ful petitions  of  citizens  of  the  North  should  have  a  respectful  hearing 
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by  the  rcprcKontiitlvcs  of  the  Union.  If  Mr.  Torrey  lias  <lono  nothing 
more  hiccndhiry  than  to  express  these  senthntnits  (anil  1  do  not  know 
hnt  h<*  h.'is),  it  Im  a  fniriiiiuj  shiutw.  that  he  sIhmiIiI  ho  iniprisfincil  for  It. 
We  Hhall  R(M>n  hear  of  tiic  iiulictineiit  an<l  Incartu^ration  of  tlie  lade- 
penil(*nee  Ilell  at  VJiihidelphia,  which  proclaims  liherty  to  the  world 
and  Jill  its  InhahitaiiU. 

**  Some  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  had  petitions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Some  of  these  came  under  the  rule  of 
the  House,  and  some  did  not  Those  that  did,  of  coui*8e,  were  laid 
upon  the  table  instanler;  and  the  others  were  promptly  laid  there  by 
vote  of  the  House,  upon  motion  of  some  one  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers, generally  Mr.  Wise,  who  evidently  wishes  to  be  thought  the 
chamiMon  of  slavery  upon  the  floor.  Some  of  the  abolitionists  are 
very  :ulroit  in  wording  these  ]M*titioiis  so  that  they  may  eseape  the 
working  of  the  Twenty-Iirst  Kule.  Citizens  of  Uucks  County,  renii., 
|H*tiMoned  that  Con.i^ress  wonlil  l<M)k  into  and  investigate  the  laws  of 
the  States  and  Territories,  and  see  if  there  was  in  them  any  thing 
conflicting  with  the  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
the  divine  injunction  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  have 
oMiers  do  to  us.  (I  have  not  the  precise  words  of  the  itetition;  but 
this  Is  the  subsUiiice.)  ]hit  SouMiern  nienilxtrs  and  Northern  lioer>- 
foco  machines  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  no  business  of  Congixsss  if 
some  of  the  States  did  defy  the  law  of  God  and  the  trutlis  of  the 
Declaration;  and  so  they  voted  to  lay  the  petition  upon  the  table. 
True  State-rights  men,  tliese  I 

**  Last  sabhath  I  went  to  the  Capitol  to  hear  the  Rev.  John  New- 
land  Maflit,  the  famous  Methodist  clergyman,  who  has  been  recently 
clreted  chaplain  <if  C<»ngi*esH.  The  lai^^e  hall  of  the  House  <»f  llepre- 
sentatives  was  crowded.  The  text  was  in  tlie  following  wonls:  'For 
my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
Baith  tlie  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts.*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  popidarity  of  Mr.  Maffit. 
I  was  not  pleaseil  with  his  sermon.  It  consisted  mostly  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  there  were  often  little  causes  for  great  effects ; 

that 

'  Qod  niovos  in  a  inystorious  way 

His  wondum  to  porfonn.' 

His  illustrations  of  this  he  drew  from  every  thing  in  nature  and  his- 
tory. He  spoke  of  the  «liscovery,  settlement,  and  Independence  of  the 
nation,  of  the  reformations,  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
of  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  stx^am-engine,  of  the  origin  of 
Bihle  societies  and  sabbath  schools,  of  the  great  men  in  history,  — 
all  illustrating  his  truth.    Ue  piled  figure  upon  figure,  aud  metaphor 
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upon  metapbor,  until  I  was  sick  of  it.  Ilis  oratory  was  extremely 
flowery.  He  recited  some  parts  of  his  semion  as  you  have  heoid 
ranting  actors  spout  Shalv^^peare.  llie  spouting  of  the  reverend  pix>- 
fessor  may  have  been  better;  but  tlie  speech  was  infinitely  worse. 
Mr.  Maffit  may  be  a  very  sincere  man ;  but  his  sermon  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  it." 

The  Washington  correspondence  was  soon  discontinued; 
and  Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  Lowell  to  write  for  Cla}'  and 
the  unity  of  the  Whigs.  At  the  Middlesex-County  Conven- 
tion, "  Whig  principles"  were  indoreed  in  resolutions;  but 
nothing  was  said  against  slavery.  At  an  antislavcry  con- 
vention held  in  Lowell  in  April,  1843,  Mr.  Gamson  called 
upon  the  Northern  Church  to  come  out  A*om  its  Southern 
brethren,  who  upheld  slaver}',  and  "  shake  the  dust  from  its 
feet,  and  declare  itself  free  from  pollution."  In  a  rejK)!!  of 
this  convention,  Mr.  Ilobinson  dissented  from  Mr.  Gamson, 
and  wrote  one  of  his  first  antislavcr}'^  political  articles. 
Then  he  thoroughly  believed  in  the  Whig  party,  and 
tliouglit  it  was  able  and  willing  to  abolisli  slavery.  "  Re- 
form within  the  party"  was  his  creed;  and  when,  in  18-13, 
the  Libert}'  party  appeared,  he  warned  the  Whigs  against  it 
as  a  **  man-trap  political  part}'."  '*Tlie  Whigs,"  lio  said, 
'*  have  gone  uniformly  for  the  slave  ;  and  tlicii*s  is  tlie  only 
party  which  goes  to  work  constitutionally  and  practically  to 
bring  about  goo<l  results." 

In  1843  William  Schoulcr  published  *'The  Lowell  Offer- 
ing," a  magazine  written  for  and  conducted  by  factory-girls. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  much  interested  in  this  enterprise,  and 
was  a  frequenter  of  the  Improvement  Circle  (a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  contributors  to  *'The  Oflering")  during  the 
years  of  its  publication.  This  magazine  was  Hrst  published 
in  1840,  and  was  continued  at  intervals  until  184G.  Har- 
riet Farley  and  Harriot  Curtis  (the  author  of  two  novels) 
were  its  editors ;  and  Luc}*^  Larcom  and  her  sisters,  Mar- 
garet Foley  the  sculptor,  and  others  not  so  widely  known, 
were  among  its  contributors.  When  Dickens  visited  this 
country  in  1842,  he  went  through  the  Lowell  Mills,  and  a 
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copy  of  **  Tlio  OfToring"  was  proscnlcd  to  him.     IIo  wrote 
of  it  :i.s  follows  :  — 

"Tlioy  have  got  up  among  tlietiisclvcH  a  i>crio<lical  called  'Tlio 
Lowell  Offering,'  whereof  I  brouglit  away  from  Lowell  four  hun- 
dred grnxl  .solid  pnge%  widch  I  liave  read  fnun  l)e][;iiinlng  to  end. 
Of  the  merits  of  *Tho  Lowell  Offering*  ;vs  a  Iltemry  pnMluclion  I 
will  only  observe,  —  putting  out  of  Bight  tlie  fact  of  the  articles 
having;  been  written  by  these  girls  after  the  arduous  hours  of  the  day, 
—  that  it  will  compare  advantageously  with  a  great  many  English 
annuals." 

Selections  from  *'  The  Offering  "  were  printed  in  England 
nnder  the  auspices  of  IIan*iet  Martineau,  who  was  very 
much  interested  in  its  publication.  The  volume  was  called 
*'  Mind  among  the  Spindles." 

In  1845  came  the  annexation  of  Texas,  calleil  by  anti- 
slavery  people  '*'the  Texas  iniquitj';"  and  Mr.  Robinson 
cnmc  out  with  what  he  afterwards  called  a  '^  8lashin«c  i^nd 
criiKliin<^  c<liU>n;d  "  nj^riinst  this  crowning  wickodnoss  of  the 
8lnve-|>ower,  and  so  committed  his  first  act  of  iiisnbordnia- 
tiou  to  the  Whig  part}',*  An  anti-Texas  convention  was 
held  in  Conconl,  Sept.  22,  1845,  at  which  Dr.  Elisha  Ilim- 
tington  of  Lowell  presided.  Stephen  C.  I'hillips,  Henry 
Wilson,  E.  11.  Hoar,  W.  II.  Chauning,  and  AVilliam  Llo^-d 
Garrison,  spoke ;  and  strong  antishivory  rosoliitions  were 
pass(!d.  The  same  month,  Mr.  Uohiiisoii  went  to  Man- 
chester, N.I  I.,  to  edit  *'The  American"  (a  AVliig  paper), 
along  with  John  II.  Warland,  and  **  to  write  for  Jack  IImIc, 
and  rescue  the  State  from  the  Locofocos."  March  IG, 
184G,  he  writes  that  the  Locofocos  are  beaten  handsomely ; 
and  says  further,  that  he  thinks  the  AVhigs  had  better  employ 

I  fn  1S.T3,  when  South  Carolina  tlireatcno«l  to  nullify  on  account 
of  tlio  (arilT,  Mr.  Nathan  Applfston  waM  tlio  HtirTcMt  man  wo  had  at  the 
North,  f'X('«|)t  old  John  Quinny  Adams;  hut  when  Texan  aunoxatiun 
camo,  in  IHiri,  ho,  with  Mr.  JiJiwruuco,  caved  iu  at  Miu  HuuniiouH;  and 
cotton  paral3'ze<l  a  very  promi»in}»  auli-Texa'<  uu)vcment,  iu  which  Mr. 
"Wrlisler  hiniHt^lf  »ympathi/«Ml.  1  liclicvo  my  llrnt  wX  of  insuhonliua- 
tion  a<;:iinst  tlio  Whig  leailcrs  waH  an  iU'lic.lo  iu  the  Lowell  Courier 
against  the  manifesto  of  Appleton  and  Lawrence.  —  W.  S.  B.  in  18G8. 
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bira  ti)  go  about  reforming  tbe  politics  of  Locofoco  States. 
Jobn  P.  Hale  was  soon  after  elected  to  tbe  Uniteii  States 
Senate.  In  April  Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  "Tbe  Lowell 
Courier,"  wbere  be  is  dcscril)ed  b}'  a  friend  as  "  sitting  on  a 
dainagod  llirtMj-lcggtHl  hIooI,  pegjjjing  away  intensely  at  kouic 
(no  doubt)  erusiier,  wliicb  be  bndn't  rniisli(.'d  wben  we  left.'* 

As  tlic  result  of  tbe  annexation  of  Texas,  tbe  war  witb 
Mexico  was  declared  in  Ma}',  184G;*  and  tins  aroused  at 
once  to  action  men  of  all  political  parties  at  tbe  Nortb,  and 
cbanged  tbeir  minds  as  to  tlieir  duties  towards  slavery.  At 
a  Wbig  convention  beld  in  Faneuil  Hall  Sept.  23,  1846, 
Stepben  C.  Pbillips,  Cbarles  Allen,  and  Cbarles  Sumner, 
proclaimed  tbe  divorce  between  Conscience  and  Cotton.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  a  secretar}'  of  tins  convention,  and,  in  bis 
report  for  "Tbe  Courier,"  mentions  Mr.  Sumner's  speecb 
OS  tliorougbly  antislavcr}',  to  the  full  doctrine  of  wbicb  be 
desired  tbe  Whigs  of  ^Massachusetts  to  pledge  themselves. 
Mr.  riiillips  offeretl  some  minorit}'  resolutions.  Daniel 
AVebst<»r  was  lM'oui;hL  in  U)  talk  Micni  <lown  ;  and  faw  p(>oplo 
who  were  present  on  that  occasion  will  ever  forget  tbe  scene. 
After  this,  tlie  ]>reach  in  the  AVhig  part}'  grew  wider  and 
wider,  and  finall}'  led  to  tbe  formation  of  the  Free-Soil  party 
in  1848. 

In  October,  184G,  Mr.  Robinson,  for  tbe  first  time,  ventures 
to  point  out  to  Mr.  Sumner  bis  |)olitical  dut}',  in  an  editorial 
in  "  Tbe  Courier." 

'*  'I  am  no  poliiiciau.'  So  says  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  in  a  letter 
aiUlressed  to  IIoii.  llobert  C.  Wiiithrop,  and  piiblislied  in  *  The  llos- 
ton  Daily  Whig.'  TWih  letter  is  upon  the  subject  of  the  ^lexicau 
war  and  Mr.  Winthrop*s  vote  for  the  War  Bill.  We  arc  not  poinsc 
to  remark  upon  these  .snbjfels  now,  but  mean  lo  say  a  word  or  twi» 
concerning  the  i)osition  of  men  who  are  *  no  politicians.'     Mr.  Suni- 


1  In  1847  tbe  American  Peace  Society  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
review  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  Tlie  New- York  Gazette  offered  the 
foUowing:-  CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THB  ORIGIN  OP  TIIK  WAB  —  TEXAS. 

CHAPTER  n. 
ON  THB  BBSULT  OF  THE  WAB  — TAXES. 
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tier  Miys  he  is  one  of  Chis  class :  and  we  suppose  he  is ;  for  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  known  him  hi  tlio  political  flcld  until  the  present 
year.  Now,  can  ho  give  any  {^ooil  riMison  for  lH:in^  '  no  i>o]iUcian '  ? 
Is  ho  not  violating  his  plainest  duly  in  nut  tiilvlng  a  part,  and  an 
active  part,  in  the  politics  of  the  day?  lie  is  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  a  good  sjiealcer,  and  a  ready  writer,  capable  of  instructing 
the  people  of  Die  State  upon  matters  of  national  policy.  He  appears 
at  a  great  crisis,  as  we  all  think,  and  seems  to  lament  the  decay  of 
public  virtue,  the  lack  of  finnness  and  manliness  in  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  times;  but  what  has  he  done  to  make  tliat  sentiment 
what  it  ought  to  be?  Has  he,  year  in  and  year  out^  through  dark 
and  briglit  fortune,  steadily  fongtit  the  Whig  battle  of  the  State  and 
Union  against  slavery  and  Jj<»cor<»coisni,  wliicli  have  jnst  now  plunged 
tlie  nation  into  an  atrocious  and  wicked  war?  Has  his  eloquent 
voice  been  hoard  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  great  wrong 
at  the  beginning,  witliout  whlcli  we  never  would  have  had  this  war 
on  our  hands  and  consciences?  If  there  was  no  necessity  for  effort 
in  ordinary  years,  did  he  in  the  dark  days  of  1839,  when  Locofocoism, 
and  its  ally,  liquor-selling,  placed  Marcus  Morton  in  the  chief  execu- 
tive seat,  or  in  1842,  wlien  Tyler's  treason  paralyzed  the  Whigs  of 
the  Union,  7— did  he  in  those  perilous  yeara  use  his  voice  and  pen 
for  the  support  of  tlie  Wliig  party?  Not  that  we  remember;  and 
we  have  a  veiy  distinct  recollection  of  the  events  of  those  days,  and 
of  Ihe  ni(Mi  who  wem  true  and  :u*Mve  then.  Mr.  Sunnier  was  tnie, 
we  dare  say;  but  was  he  acliec  as  he  shotild  have  been? 

"Now,  we  have  a  higli  respect  for  Mr.  Sumner,  particularly  for  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  pe<ace  and  antislavery ;  and  it  was  from  no 
lack  of  willini^noss,  we  ai-e  sure,  that  he  ha«*  lx»cn  backward  in  politi- 
cal niatM;rs,  hut  prohahly  from  habit,  and  an  exclusive  attention  to 
litcniturr^  Uut  there  are  plenty  of  other  men  in  the  same  condi- 
tion,—  *no  politicians,* — men  who  occasionally  write  for  the  hun- 
dred, but  never  for  the  hundred  thousand.  This  thing  should  be 
reme<]ied.  Lot  not  this  class  of  men  complain  of  the  meanness  of 
politics,  while  they  sit  quietly  in  their  offices,  and  do  nothing  to  enno- 
ble it;  and  let  them  not  complain  of  bad  mea<<ures  until  they  have 
done  something  besides  vote  against  their  adoption.  For  what,  pray, 
did  tliey  receive  superior  endowments,  if  not  that  they  might  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  them  ?  We  are  glad  that  Iklr.  Sumner  has 
been  brought  intx)  the  field  as  a  Whig  speaker  and  writer,  r.nd  hope 
he  will  continue  there  in  that  capacity;  and  we  wish  him  the  higliest 
success  in  arousing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  infamy  of  the  present 
war  against  Mexico." 

In  1846  Mr.  Schoiiler  went  to  Europe,  leaving  Mr.  Rob- 
inson in  full  charge  of  "The  Courier."     He  writes  to  his 
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sister  at  this  time,  deploring  tliat  Mr.  Scbouler  does  not 
agree  witli  him  fully  on  the  slavery  question ;  and  that  he 
cannot  sa}'  what  he  wants  to,  because  he  must  not  injure  the 
property  while  his  employer  is  away.  After  Mr.  Sehoulcr 
returned,  he  still  had  sole  chaise  of  the  paper,  and  would 
not  leave  the  office  for  a  day,  for  fear  something  would  get 
into  it  that  he  would  not  willingl}'  be  responsible  for. 
"The  Courier,"  during  Mr.  Schouler's  absence,  had  made 
fame  and  capitil  for  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  his  name  alone 
appeared  as  editor,  Mr.  Sehoulcr  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  some  strong  articles  on  "  Black  and  White  Slave- 
ry," "No  More  Slave  Territor}^"  &c.,  that  caused  him  to 
receive  an  offer  to  go  into  "The  Boston  Atlas"  in  1847. 
Writing  to  a  friend  about  this  matter,  Mr.  Robinson  saj'S,  — 

**  Scliouler  thinks  he  can  take  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  I  should 
not  have  thought  that  I  could  have  taken  it.  lie  begins  on  '  The 
Atlas '  to-day ;  and  I  bear  *  Tlie  Lowell  Courier '  on  my  shoulders. 
(iStt/i  rom)  1  tliink  it  w:i8  better  tliaii  *  Tlie  Atl:is'  tiwlay.  I  don*t 
tliink  Ibiit  ]>a|)or,  for  some  yeai*s  to  com n,  will  l>ear  such  strong  anti- 
slavery  tloscs  218  1  licliicd  liiin  put  into  *  Tliu  Lowell  Courier.'  " 

To  the  same  IViend,  who  remonstrated  with  him  upon  let- 
ting others  take  the  credit  of  what  he  did,  he  writes,  — 


(< 


I  lack  the  quality  commonly  and  expressively  called  brass,  assur- 
ance, impudence,  confidence,  boldness,  or —  what  you  will.  AVlien- 
ever  I  undertake  to  do  a  thing,  I  never  fail  to  do  it  well ;  but  I  lack 
the  confidence  to  think  I  am  able  to  do  it.  Uow  few  people  know, 
for  insUince,  that  I  am  hero  writing  for  'The  Lowell  Courier'! 
Towns[>coplu  make  mo  laugh  almost  every  day  or  two  (men  I  know 
by  sight)  by  coming  in  and  asking  me  where  the  editor  is.  I  tell 
them  I  am  editor  pro  lemj}ore,  I  heard  of  a  man  the  other  day,  who 
said, '  I  thought  the  editors  knew  something;  but  they  don't.  I  read 
a  first-rate  piece  about  the  war  in  **The  Courier"  the  other  day,  and 
6Up]K>8ed  the  editor  wiH>te  it;  but,  come  to  find  out,  John  V.  Itobin- 
son*  wrote  it.'  Some  one  had  told  him  that  *  Uobinson  wrote  it;' 
and  he  knew  of  no  olher  but  John  P.    What  is  fame?" 

In  rccallin<j;  Mr.  Robinson  at  this  date,  he  is  remembered 

1  This  was  the  iclehratuil 

**  John  P.  Robinson.    He 
Says  tbey  didn*t  know  every  thing  down  in  Judee." 
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as  a  modest,  unassumlug  person,  full  of  jokes  and  stories, 
and  of  the  most  imperturbable  good- nature.  He  was  short 
of  stature,  had  a  rosy  com[>Ie\ion  and  blue  eyes,  and  was 
a  man  most  people  would  i)ass  b^^  unobserved.  There  are 
people,  who,  by  the  mere  arrogance  of  \X\c\x  personnel^  their 
bodily  presence,  delude  3*ou  into  the  fanc}'  that  you  have 
met  a  god.  This  sort  of  person  is  often  disappointing :  on 
further  acquaintance,  the  soul  3'ou  expected  to  find  seems  to 
melt  away,  and  j'our  god  turns  out  a  thing  of  brass  and  clay. 
There  are  others  who  do  not  im[)ress  3-ou  at  first,  but  sur- 
prise you  continually  with  new  developments  of  character. 
They  "open  well:  "  they  never  disappoint  you.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  of  this  sort.  He  did  not  impress  strangers.  His 
unpretending  mannei-s  deceived  those  who  desired  favors 
from  his  pen.  He  listened  defei-entiall^'  and  silently  to  all 
that  was  said  to  him  on  such  occasions,  and  sometimes  gave 
the  impression  that  he  was  convinced.  The  pen  then  became 
his  interpreter  ;  and  the  meaning  of  that  was  alwa^'s  under- 
stood. He  had  a  hatred  of  pretenders  and  shams.  His  was 
a  sunnj'  philosophy,  that  turned  every  thing  over  to  find  a 
cheerful  side.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  life  as  he  found  it. 
Whatever  sharp  things  he  wrote,  there  was  no  sharpness  in 
him.  Extracts  from  letters  written  in  1847  will  illustrate 
the  sunny  side  of  his  nature. 

"  I  have  hail  liltic  tnmlilcs,  which  I  know  wouM  seem  very  great 
ones  to  others  (such  as  loss  of  years  of  labor) ;  yet  they  never  cost 
me  an  hour  of  sleep.  I  laugh  litem  off,  an<1  go  on  my  way,  growing 
happier  and  happier  eveiy  year,  and  sneering  more  and  more  at  the 
school  boy-days  the  poets  tell  about.    My  motto  is,  —  * 

*  Blorrily,  mcriilr,  jog  fUoiig 
T]ie  footpaUi  and  tlie  ntile-a. 
A  morry  heart  goes  a]l  Uio  day: 
A  sail  fiiio  (in^  in  a  nillo-o.' 

Away  with  Goldsmith's  nonsense  about  the  '  loud  laugh  that  speaks 
the  vacant  mind  M  It  is  the  truest  wisdom  to  laugh.  Who  would 
give  up  Iludibras,  or  FalstafF,  or  Dickens,  or  Tom  Hood,  for  all  the 
wisdom  of  Lord  Dacon,  or  llic  goo<l  bishops  and  philosophers  innu- 
merable who  have  vexed  the  world's  car  with  their  religious  and 
scientific  jargoning?  Oh,  give  us  tho;}e  who  moke  us  laugh  I  — 
'L' Allegro'  before  ' U  Fenseroso.' 
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'Mirth,  which  wrinkled  Caro  derides; 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  Iiis  sides.* 

1  pray  you,  do  not  let  the  *  blue-devils '  place  their  ugly  claws  upon 
you.  They  will  take  the  roses  out  of  your  cheeks,  and  place  wrinkles 
there  instead. 

''  How  many  millions  just  such  as  w(!  liuvc  KufTcrcd  and  lived  and 
died,  and  no  one  knows  lliey  ever  more  llian  lived!  *  There  lived  a 
man:'  lids  is  the  whole  history.  What  will  bo  your  or  my  liltle  sor- 
rows a  few  years  hence,  when  our  fate  will  be  to  *■  lie  in  cold  obstruc- 
tion, and  to  rot'?  We  shall  be  of  no  more  consequence  than  the 
generations  which  breed  in  the  muck-heap,  crawl  for  a  moment, 
and  give  ])laco  to  new  ones.  We  are  *  such  stuff  as  drcxuns  are  matle 
of.'  AVbat  matters  it  what  we  do,  or  how  we  do  It?  'Nightly  we 
pitch  our  moving  tent;'  and  the  grave  is  the  end  of  all  our  toils. 
Here  we  are  in  the  world.  We  came  into  it  naked,  and  go  out  with 
only  a  suit  of  grave-clothes,  for  which  we  have  quarrelled  and  lied 
and  stolen  and  murdered  (it  is  possible),  to  see  whether  it  shall  be 
finer  or  coarser.  A  last  bed  in  the  trench,  as  the  soldier  has,  is  just 
as  well  as  any  other;  or  even  tlie  pauper's  hasty  burial.  Ton  speak 
of  having  troubles  in  such  a  melanclioly  tone.  *  Ever,'  says  Carlyle, 
'  ever  there  is  a  dark  spot  on  our  sunshine :  it  is  the  nliadow  of  out' 
selves,*  Who  knows  but  your  dark  sfiot  is  llio  same,  and  not  the 
shadow  of  sonielliint^  (^Ise?  I  eunnoL  hi^lp  thinking  that  you  have 
a  tendt:ncy  lo  nielunelioly  ami  niisanlliropy,  which  inusL  1n!  :i  most 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  Such  a  state  of  mind  betokens  more  strength 
than  the  opposite;  that  is,  those  who  are  always  sunny  arc  so  iNicause 
they  are  incapable  of  intense  feeling.  But  still,  if  happiness  is  'our 
being's  end  and  aim '  (which  I  don't,  however,  admit  entirely),  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  the  highest  ambition  —  to  be  as  this  man,  in  the 
beautiful  Arabic  eulogy  of   Antar  (quoted  in  one   of   Emerson*! 

lectures) :  — 

*8analiine  washe 
In  the  wintry  day; 
And,  in  roidsammer. 
Coolness  and  slMde.' " 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

FREE-SOIL  BDITOB. 

L1848-18C2.] 

"  Ho  Judged  the  cAime  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  tben  It  wfw  well  with  him :  was  not 

tills  to  serve  nie  ?  saith  tlie  Lord.**  —  IIiblb. 

In  1848  the  real  antislavery  fight  began.  Zachar}^  Tay- 
lor, a  slaveholder,  hatl  been  nominated  by  the  Whig  party 
for  President,  with  Millard  Fillmore  for  Vice-President. 
This  action  convinced  the  Conscience  Whigs  that  the^-  could 
no  longer  trust  its  [)olic3' ;  and  the^*  determincfl  to  break  up 
the  party  which  hud  sliown  itself  incompetent  to  deal  with 
the  living  question  of  the  da^'.  in  June  a  convention  of 
Free- Soil  Democrats  was  held  in  Utica,  which  nominated 
Martin  Van  Burcn  as  the  presidential  candidate  of  a  new 
party  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  undying  hostility  to  the 
further  extension  of  slavery.  The  movement  spread ;  and 
Free-Soil  meetings  were  held  in  different  States.  J.  R. 
Giddings  came  to  New  England  from  Ohio,  and  made 
speeches  wherever  the  people  would  listen  to  him.  He  spoke 
in  Lowell,  in  June,  from  the  balconj''  of  a  house  on  John 
Street,  at  an  out-door  meeting  presided  oVer  by  E.  R.  Iloar 
and  W.  S.  Robinson.  At  this  time  Mr.  Robinson's  pros- 
pects were  gocKl.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  leading  paper; 
his  debts  were  paid ;  and  he  was  expecting  soon  to  be 
married,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  home  in  Lowell.  But 
for  one  thing,  he  would  have  gone  forward  in  life  without 
meeting  with  those  vicissitudes  which  it  is  the  duty  of  his 
biographer  to  record. 
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Says  Socrates,  "Wherever  a  man's  place  is,  —  whether 
the  place  which  he  has  chosen,  or  that  in  which  lie  has  been 
placed  by  a  commander^  —  there  he  ought  to  remain  in  the 
liour  of  danger."  The  freedom  of  (lie  slave  was  as  dear  to 
^Ir.  Robinson  as  to  any  of  tliose  men  and  women  who  have 
given  tlieir  lives  to  that  great  cause.  He  believed,  with  many 
others,  that  the  true  wa}'  to  effect  emancipation  was  by  polit- 
ical action,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  organize  a  new 
movement.  lie  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  Ta^ioi-'s  nomina- 
tion, and  had  written  articles  in  "  The  Conner  "  to  prove  that 
the  Whig  candidate  was  neither  anlislavery  nor  Whig;  the 
latter  ground  being  tenable  enough,  liut  hardly  sufllcicnt  of 
itself,  he  said,  to  justify  lK>IMng.  Lowell,  at  that  time  and 
long  after,  was  thoroughly  Whig,  :uid  devoted  to  the  cotton 
interest.  All  its  manufactures  depended  on  this  pmduct  of 
slavc-lalior,  and  its  wealth  was  cmplo^'cd  in  the  8up|X)rt  of 
the ''peculiar  institution."  Mv.  Atkinsou  had  bought  Mr. 
Schouler  out  in  1848,  and  Mr.  Robinson  still  held  the  posi- 
tion of  editor  of  "  The  Couri<M\"  1  lis  editorials  hiid  Ikjch  too 
strong,  and  h:ul  gone  too  far,  (;V4Mi  for  s(»iii(;  of  thit  (JonstacntHj 
Whigs,  one  of  whom  wrote  to  him  in  Ma}',  1818, — 

"  I  read  your  leaders  of  Monday  with  groat  hitercst,  but  with  some 
degree  of  misgiving,  and  Wednesday  with  uii(|ualilied  appru))alion. 
The  Webster  article  has  a  good  deal  in  it  tliat  may  bo  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  GotT^t  truth ;  but  I  was  sorry  you  hapixMiod  to  say  it 
just  now.  The  truth  Is,  we  are  trying  to  get  up  a  Northern  rally 
against  both  Clay  and  Taylor,  and,  In  their  divid<Ml  sUtte,  \w\\q  to 
beat  tliem,  or  have  them  beat  eac'.i  other." 

Another  Conscience  Whig  wrote  to  tvll  hiui,  that,  if  ho 
did  not  want  to  go  in  for  the  new  candidate,  he  had  better 
keep  dark  till  after  election,  for  fear  of  losing  his  position. 
His  emplo3'ers  told  him  that  he  must  write  no  more  such 
articles  as  he  filled  ''The  Courier  *'  with,  )>ccause  they  would 
otfend  the  Whig  leaders.  Two  agents  of  the?  jnanufacturiug 
eor[)oratioi)s  called  on  him,  and  told  hiui  tii:it  he  could  keep 
his  position  as  editor  of  ''The  Courier,"  hut  that  he  nuist 
say  nothing  against  Taylor ;  that  he  could  still  work  for  tho 
Whig  part}^  and  let  the  "  conscience  "  part  of  it  alone. 
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Here  13  tlie  kc}*  to  IMr.  Robinson's  whole  character,  —  never 
to  refrain  from  speaking  *'  God's  tmth  "  at  the  right  time, 
and  not  to  "keep  dark  till  after  election."  This  it  was 
whicli  prevented  iii3  life  from  calmly  flowing 

"Hound  the  coniilckl  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  pro|K5rty,"  — 

thns  keeping  the  dead  level  of  undistmbed  prosperity, 
lie  left  "Tiie  Lowell  Courier"  June  12,  1848,  and  en- 
tered at  once  into  the  service  and  counsel  of  the  wise  lead- 
ers and  foiniders  of  the  Free-Soil  and  licpublican  party. 
He  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  thltt  lie  hail  done  right,  —  his 
duly ;  that  all  would  be  well ;  and  that  ho  had  earned  an 
additional  title  to  the  respect  of  all  good  men.  Edward 
L.  Kc3'es  of  *'The  lloxbiury  Gazette,"  in  speaking  of  this 
mattirr,  says,  — 

**Mr.  llobinsou  of  *Tho  Lowell  Courier'  Is  Uie  first  martyr  to  the 
plorioUH  ciuiso  f»f  :iiil.i-T:iylorisih ;  and  in  lniihitl(»n  of  the  hemic  and 
Christi;in  virtues  of  hid  Puritan  namesake,  lil<e  Massachusetts,  he 
'spurns  the  bribe.'  lie  has  turned  himself  adrift  ujwn  the  world, 
raMuT  than  i*<!nonnre  Whip:  principles^  and  Rive  the  lie  to  all  his  for- 
mer profi'ssions,  l»y  descenilini;  to  the  Sfyijiaii  d(;pths  of  Taylorlsm. 
The  ability  and  <mersy  of  Mr.  llobnison  have  ^ivon  a  high  character 
to  'The  Lowell  Courier,'  the  chief  honor  and  profit  of  which  have 
been  gathered  by  others.  Wo  thank  him  for  the  happiness  wc  have 
derived  fniin  his  heroie  and  ntible  example.  The  people  will  do  him 
honor.  We  almost  envy  him  the  position  ho  occupies.  He  can  afford 
to  set  against  him  a  lifetime  of  i)cnury." 

John  G.  Whittier,  who  was  an  early  Free-Soil  editor  and 
leader,  wrote  in  these  words :  — 

Deaji  FniExn,  —  I  heartily  congratulate  thee  on  thy  emancipa- 
tion from  the  Taylor  party.  Is  it  not  time  that  a  district-meeting 
were  called  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  Buffalo  Convention?  I 
find  Tiii>erty  men  dis|Mij»ed  to  join  heartily  in  tlio  new  movement, 
provifled  they  <lo  not  8urrend<!r  thereby  princlplen  which  liarnburners 
and  Couscience  Whi^s  tuiniit  to  bo  just  and  rigliL  Tliey  will  not 
contend  alxjut  men.  The  UuiXalo  Convention  ought  to  tike  its  ground 
boldly  and  strongly;  the  bolder,  the  better.  Nothing  is  t^  be  gained 
now  by  compromise  Jiiul  evasions.  The  entire  divorce  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  slavery  is  the  only  consistent 
platform  of  action.  Cordially  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittibb. 
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The  Libert}'  party  of  which  Mr.  Wliitticr  speaks  was  mn 
abolition  i)olitical  part}',  that,  unlike  the  Garrisonians, 
bclicvc<l  in  voting,  as  well  as  talking,  against  slaven*.  It 
began,  in  1839,  b}'  casting  three  hundreil  aniS  seven  votes,  but 
made  a  gnulual  increase,  until  it  liecaine  mergeil  in  the  Free- 
Soil  part}'  and  the  Republican  part}' ;  its  ideas  finally  getting 
conti-ol  of  the  countr}*,  and  effecting  emancipation  in  18C3. 
At  the  Free-Soil  Convention  in  Worcester,  June  28,  1848, 
of  which  Samuel  Hoar  of  Coneonl  was  pi*esident,  some  of 
the  best  men  of  Massachusetts  asscmbleil,  and,  in  a  remark- 
able series  of  resolutions,  committed  themselves  to  tlie  new 
movement  The  name  of  W.  S.  Robinson  is  found  first  on 
the  list  of  the  secretaries  of  this  convention.  Without 
doubt  he  took  an  ini[K>rUint  part  in  its  man:igement,  an<l 
had  a  hand  in  writing  its  resolutions.  His  first  letter  in 
"The  Springfiehl  Il<?publican '*  wjis  written  from  this  con- 
vention; but  the  ''Warrington"  letters  proper  did  not 
commence  until  185(5, — eight  years  later.  At  this  same 
coi:v4'iitioii,  Nfr.  U4>binsi>n  :uid  Mv.  !>o\vI(*s  (iMJitdr  of 
"The  Springfield  Itepublicau  **)  met  for  the  first  time, 
tiiough  not  on  the  same  ]>olitical  ground ;  for,  in  so|ia- 
rating,  Mr.  llobinson  regrette<l  that  they  were  to  jiart 
in  i)olitics  just  as  they  had  met  for  the  first  time.  "  Ibit 
never  mind,"  he;  added:  "we  shall  get  together  again: 
clever  fellows  always  do."  And  they  did,  seven  years 
after,  —  in  1855. 

"The  Dastou  Daily  AVhig"  had  l>een  started  by,  or  fell 
into  the  hands  of,  the  Conscience  Whigs,  and  was  supi)orteil 
by  them  at  a  great  expense  for  a  long  ixiriod.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  at  one  time  its  political  editor,  and, 
during  its  whole  existence,  wrole  very  able  articles  for  it. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Palfrey's  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  the 
"Slave-Power"  were  printed  in  this  paper.  In  July,  1848, 
Mr.  llobinson  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  as  editor  of  "  The 
Whig,"  and  conducted  it  during  the  exciting  Free-Soil 
campaign  of  1848.     This  was  the  heyday  of  party  enthusi* 
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asm,  and  subscribers  poured  in  b}*  thousands.  In  August, 
the  paper  was  enlarged  :  and  its  name  was  changed  to  '*  Ile- 
publican,"  because  Ihe  name  '*  Whig  "  had  been  appropriated 
b}-  the  new  Ta^'lor  part}',  and  it  was  found  a  serious  injur}' 
to  a  Fi-ee-Soil  paper  to  retain  a  name  which  was  claimed 
bj  the  supporters  of  Gen.  Taylor.  In  **  The  Boston  Repub- 
lican," Mr.  Ilobinson  first  deveh>ped  his  talent  for  writing 
short  spicy  paragraphs  and  squibs.  He  turned  this  lance 
against  his  opponents  "The  Post"  (organ  of  Milk  Street)- 
and  the  **  lying  'Atlas'  "  (organ  of  State  Street).  lie  beard- 
eel  th<»Kc  lions  in  tiioir  denn,  and  dofiod  the  col tonocrac}',  and 
with  untiring  industry  advocated  the  principles  upon  which  his 
part}'  was  founded.  Henry  Wilson  and  AVilliam  S.  Damrell 
were  the  publishers  of  this  paper  at  this  time  ;  and  the  latter, 
a  little  afraid  of  State  and  Milk  Streets,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  altered  Mr.  Ilf>binson's  editorials  after  they  were 
sent  to  tlie  printer.  This  coming  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Ilobinson,  he  thn^aUMiod  to  have  the  typo  <]istributcd  if  it 
occurred  again ;  and  he  tells  of  this  as  an  instance  of  his 
finnncsH,  No  one  in  reading  '*The  Republican"  at  that 
date  would  suspect  tliat  publisher  and  editor  were  not  in 
8ymi)atliy,  or  that  the  editor  was  constantly  annoyed 
throughout  the  campaign  by  tlie  efforts  made  to  bridle  his 
pen,  which  expressed  so  honestly  the  convictions  of  the 
party  and  of  the  men  for  whom  he  wrote.  Thus  the  cam- 
paign, as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  fought,  and  succcss- 
<*ully  won ;  and,  though  none  of  the  Free-Soil  candidates 
were  elected,  he  felt  that  a  («tand  hod  been  mads  at  once  and 
forever  against  the  slave-power. 

At  the  Buffalo  Convention  in  August,  composed  of  men 
of  all  parties  who  believed  in  *'  free  soil,  free  speech,  and  a 
free  worM,"  Martin  Van  Buron  was  nominatod  for  IVosident, 
and  C.  F.  Adams  for  Vice-rresidcnt.  On  the  morning  of 
this  convention,  ten  thousand  people  were  assembled  in  the 
park  at  Buffalo ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  number  present  had  swelled  to  liflecn  or  twenty 
thousand.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Samuel  J.  May  of  Syra- 
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cuse.  At  the  great  Free-Soil  ratification  meeting  held  soon 
nflcr  in  Fancuil  Hall,  Charles  Suiiinor  reportetl  an  atUlress 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  embodying  the  ideas  of  tlic  new 
party.  At  tliis  and  other  simihir  Free-Soil  nieeliiigs,  all 
tlie  gi'eat  men  of  Massaciiusetts  who  were  identified  witli 
the  Republican  party  at  its  inception  appeared.  There  l^Ir. 
Hobinson  first  met  many  of  these  leaders  who  were  to  be  his 
intimate  associates,  and  whose  lifelong  careers  have  made 
the  annals  of  that  part}*  illustrious.  In  looking  over  '^The 
Boston  Daily  Republican"  at  this  time,  it  is  not  hard  to 
catch  the  spirit  which  moved  tliose  earncbt  men  to  take  such 
a  bold  stand  for  freedom  ;  and  the  heart  burus,  and  the  e^'e 
fills,  at  reading  their  names.  Most  of  them  have  gone  to 
their  reward,  after  having  accomplished  the  great  object  for 
which  they  so  nobl}'  wrought.  We  have  no  such  names  in 
our  politics  to-day ;  and  a  reform  greater  than  that  of 
antislaver}^  long  waiting  for  just  such  leaders,  looks  in  vain 
to  the  ''party  of  reform,"  because  its  counsels  arc  ruled 
b}'  men,  not  principles,  and  its  creed  is  personal  government, 
rather  than  a  government  of  political  ethics  by  and  for  the 
whole  people. 

Mr.  Robinson's  marriage,  which  had  been  deferred  for 
some  months  b}'  the  uncertainty  of  his  position,  took  place 
in  Salem  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  30,  1848.  He  was 
accuseil  by  a  newspapt^r  coutcuiiMuary  of  liaviug  at  oucc 
*' marric^l  a  lady  and  a  farm."  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  tnith  than  the  latter  part  of  this  a&sertiou ;  for, 
though  of  good  New-ICnglaud  ijarentage,  the  wheel  of  her 
famil}'  fortune  may  be  said,  as  in  his  case,  to  have  reached 
the  lowest  point  in  its  descent.  In  speaking  of  this  lad}*, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  account  of  the  silver  wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  in  1873,  sa3's,  — 

*'  It  was  in  Lowell  that  the  young  journalist  met  his  chosen  mate, 
—  ono  who,  hke  hinisolf,  knew  whitt  it  w:is  to  work  and  write.  ]\fi.ss 
II.  J.  J[:iiis<in  hiul  Imhmi  one  (»f  those  LowcU  fiU'Lory-j^irls  whom 
Dickens  saw  and  ])raised  when  he  visited  the  city  in  1842.  She  Iiad 
known  Ilarriet  Farley,  and  had  contributed  to  her  magazine,  ^Tho 
Lowell  Offering.'  ** 
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Their  acquaintance  was  begun  in  1847,  tJirough  the  ''per- 
ishnblo  cohiinns  of  a  clail3'  pnpor ;  "  MIhb  Tlanson  having  sent 
to  "Tlie  Courier"  what  in  those  days  was  called  **a  piece 
of  poetry."  This  was  followed  bj*  other  pieces,  accepted,  as 
the  author  was  informed,  *'  when  good  enough ;  for  it  will 
not  do  to  let  the  eiUtor  step  aside  to  make  wa}'  for  the 
friend."  The  acquaintance  thus  formed  was  followed  by 
a  friendship  which  culminated  in  man'iage.  After  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Robinson  continued  on  *'  The  Boston  Daily  Repub- 
lican" till  February,  1849,  when,  the  campaign-work  of  the 
paper  being  over,  he  was  informed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson 
that  his  salary'  would  be  cut  down  five  dollars  a  week,  and  his 
name  as  editor  taken  from  "  The  Republican."  Mr.  Wilson's 
letter  was  in  these  words :  — 

W.  S.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Much  complaint  has  been  made  to  us  about  the  paper 
since  the  election,  and  a  change  would  have  been  made  early  in  De- 
rcmlM»r;  but  I  eu«lo;ivorrd  U»  \irv.\i  you.  Hut,  tw<»  *»r  ilirno  wwjks  ago,  T 
conRonti*d,  on  certain  condillf>ns,  t1i:it  a  cli:iu|[;n  Hliould  be  uiadc;  and 
Mr.  Smitb,  who  edited  "The  IIartf«»rd  Courant,"  was  sent  to  and 
engaged,  lie  is  here,  and  will  go  to  work  next  Monday  at  twelve  dol- 
lars per  week.  I  want  to  do  the  best  1  can  for  you,  now  the  paper  is 
in  my  iK)8session ;  and  I  make  you  the  following  offer,  which  is  the 
best  I  can  do:  I  will  give  you  fifteen  dollars  per  week.;  and  you  can 
change  any  time,  if  you  think  it  not  for  your  interest,  by  giving  mo  a 
few  days'  notice.  Tou  are  to  Hfantl  on  an  c<iuality  with  Mr.  Smith,  — 
neither  to  ap|X!ar  in  the  paper  as  editors,  but  both  to  do  what  you  can 
to  make  the  paper  what  I  want  it  to  be.  After  a  few  days,  I  mean  to 
be  in  the  oflice  all  or  nearly  all  the  time;  and  I  intend  to  organize  a 
class  of  writers  so  as  to  make  the  paper  what  I  want^  I  desire  to 
have  the  control  of  it,  but  do  not  intend  at  present  to  have  the  name 
of  any  one  as  editor  in  it.  I  may  engage  Mr.  J.  6.  Palfrey.  No 
announcement  need  be  made  about  the  change.  Mr.  Smith  expected 
to  1ki  the  lioail  in  the  ofllro,  but  is  8;ilisfled  with  this  aiTaiigcnicnt.  I 
fvv\  frMMidly  to  yiMi,  yoii  iii:iy  Im*  .'isMircd;  but  Mils  is  Mk;  Im^sL  arraii^o- 
ment  I  can  make.  Let  me  know  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Our 
expenses  are  many,  and  I  don't  know  how  we  shall  succeed:  so  I 
must  get  the  expenses  as  low  as  possible.  Yours, 

n.  Wilson. 

Chagrined  at  such  unexpected  treatment  after  his  success- 
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ful  campaign-work,  and  unwilling  to  be  reduced  in  position 
or  to  accede  to  Mr.  Wilson's  terms,  he  left  **Tlie  llepubli- 
can  "  at  once,  on  the  same  day  that  he  received  the  letter.* 
Many  of  the  Free-Soil  leadei-s  (C.  F.  Adams  and  othei-s) 
regretted  that  he  was  dismissed  so  summarily ;  and  some 
Lowell  members  of  that  paily,  one  of  whom  had  said  tluit 
he  had  made  '^  The  Republican  **  one  of  the  best  newspai)ers 
in  the  State,  urged  him  to  come  to  that  city  and  start  a 
Free-Soil  paper.  J.  G.  Abbott,  Jolm  W.  Graves,  and  others, 
at  once  raised  a  sinking-fund  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  and 
this  sum,  added  to  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  his  own,  enabled 
Mr.  Robinson  to  complete  his  [)reparations  for  starting  "The 
Lowell  American."  During  these  preparations,  the  editor 
of  "  The  Republican,"  !i:iviug  found  that  reducing  editorial 
force  does  not  raise  the  standard  of  a  newspaper,  made  over- 
tures for  Mr.  Robinson's  return ;  but,  determined  to  say 
what  he  thought  to  be  right  on  the  subject  of  slaver}',  he  pre- 
ferred to  take  his  chance  of  a  living  in  a  paper  of  his  own. 
He  was  welcomed  back  to  Lowell  by  his  old  Taylor  friends, 
who  thought  him  *'such  a  gooil  firllow,"  and  who  deplored 
that  he  could  not  have  gone  for  Taylor,  and  kept  his  good 
position  there  in  *'  The  Courier ;  "  but  the}'  confessed  he  had 
a  mind  of  his  own.  The  first  number  of  "  The  American  " 
came  out  May  28,  1849,  with  the  following  prospectus :  — 

'**Thu  Aincricin'  will  be  :i  |M)]iLic:il  pajMrr,  advmtal-iiig  ihu  prhicl- 
plcM,  aiiG  8up[X)rUng  Iho  orguatzalinii,  uf  Iho  Fnuu  DKMocuAcv^of 
tlic  state  and  the  nation.  A  pai)or  is  Ulntj  or  DemocrcUic  when  it 
inakca  the  principles  aiul  orgaiiizalioii  of  the  AVliig  or  Democratic 
party  pcwamount  to  every  other  jMilitical  flituation.  In  this  sense 
*Tlic  Aiuv^ricau'  will  be  a  Fiu^u-SoiL  p:4>er,  iiiasiinicli  as  it  will  make 

1  In  tbo  early  part  of  1H4!),  the  liepiihlican  fell  into  Gen.  AVilson's 
hands,  and  the  Emancipator  be<!auie  connected  with  it.  The  general 
Lecaine  iu  editor.  Ho  can  turn  his  liund  to  almost  every  thing,  and,  in 
time,  would  have  become  t4>lerably  sncceMsfui;  but  I  do  not  think  his 
editorial  career  hrouglit  him  much  applause.  Perhaps  my  opinion  was 
biasHcd  by  Iho  fa<'J.  lliaL  ho  did  not  retain  mo  as  editor.  —  W.  8.  It.  in 
1873. 

3  To  plea.He  the  dilTeront  elements  of  the  new  Froe-SoU  movemeui, 
the  party  was  called  the  Free  Democratio  party. 
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tlio  question  of  frexdom  paramount  in  all  political  disciiasions  and 
action.  —  a  qui^stlon  not  to  bo  postponed  for  four  years,  or  one  year, 
but  to  ha  insiste<1  upf)n  at  all  times,  and  at  every  iK)litical  lia^ard. 

"The  majority  of  tlic  i>cople,  liowever,  liavc  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
declare  tliat  the  prhiciplcs  of  freedom  sliall  guide  tliem  in  all  their 
political  action.  It  will  be  a  prominent  object  of  'The  American'  to 
persnafle  the  ]>eop1o  that  thoy  arc  not  doin<;  justice  to  three  millions 
of  nppirssiMl  men  in  lh(*Si»iilhri'nS(:ih*s,  ort^)  llii'ins<>lvf*s  a*<  iiid(*|M*nd- 
cut  citizens  of  a  free  StMo,  to  allow  the  slave-power  to  continue  its 
rule,  to  iieriHjtuate  iU  foul  system  of  nppii»ssion  where  it  now  exists, 
to  extend  that  system  into  new  Territories,  to  monopolize  the  honors 
and  offices  of  the  country,  and  to  wield  its  army  and  navy  and  diplo- 
macy against  the  interests  of  freedom.  We  shall  try  to  persuade  the 
people  that  it  is  high  time  the  rule  of  the  slave-power  was  discon- 
tinued, and  that  they  had  better  take  hold  and  do  at  once  what  has 
got  to  l>e  done  sooner  or  ]at43r,  so  that  lliey  may  have  opportunity  to 
attcTifi  to  other  national  alTairs  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
until  slavery  is  disiYOsed  of." 

There  were  in  the  Stutc  this  year  but  twelve  Free-Soil 
Domoeratic  papers;  and  "The  American"  was  the  last  if 
not  f  li<^  leant  of  tlieni.'  The  inune  ^^AnHMieun  "  w:im  a  invorito 
one  with  Mr.  llobinsoii,  and  was  chosen  (as  he  saiil  in  1857) 
**  long  before  it  had  been  disgraced  by  connection  with  the 
bad  doctrines  and  disgusting  practices  of  the  Know-Nothings.  '. 
If  it  had  lived  to  this  da}*,  instead  of  being  taken  from  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  its  youth,  its  name  would  have 
been  changed  to  avoid  identification  with  the  gang  who  soon 
after  called  themselves  'Americans.'     Alas!  how  little  we 

1  IJst  of  Free-Soil  Democratic  papers  in  Massachusetts  in  August, 
1849,  copied  from  the  Lowell  American:  — 

EDITOB. 

Hepublican,  Boston,  Henry  Wilson. 

Spy,  Worcester,  J.  M.  Earle. 

Sentiuel,  Springfield,  George  W.  Myrick. 

Republic,  Qroenflcld,  C.  .1.  J.  TngorHoU. 

Courier,  Northampton.  Ilonry  R.  Oeer. 

FnMiiiian,  S;il(;iii,  (S.  L.  Sfnjcter. 

Democrat,  Taunton,  A.  !M.  ide. 

Democrat,  Dedham,  E.  G.  Ilobinson. 

Gazette,  Uoxbury,  E.  L.  Xoyes. 

Reporter,  North  Bridgewater.  George  Phinney. 

Messenger,  Lawrence.  G.  L.  Beckett. 

American,  Lowell,  W.  S.  Robinson. 
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know,  when  we  name  newspapers  or  children,  what  occasion 
tlierc  nia}'  be  for  making  a  change  in  their  designation !  '* 
This  paper  lived  (and  die<l)  tliree  times  a  week ;  and  in  it 
Mr.  Uobinson  said  exactly  what  he  believed  and  thought  on 
the  great  moral  questions  of  the  day.  As  ho  had  no  one 
to  please  or  defer  to  but  himself,  he  was  not  deten*ud  b}'  the 
"  Stop  m}'  pa[>er,"  and  "  Stop  m^'  advertisements,"  of  timid 
souls,  who  thought  he  sometimes  went  too  far.  The  argu- 
ments that  '^  people  must  live,"  and  ^^  a  man  must  not  quar- 
rel with  his  bread  and  butter,"  had  no  weight  with  him.  To 
do  the  thing  he  thought  right,  to  sa}*  the  words  he  knew 
ought  to  be  said,  —  tiiis,  for  iiim,  was  to  live;  and,  to  such  as 
he,  an}'  other  living  "  would  be  true  d^ing."  The  selections 
from  "The  American"  in  the  succeeding  pages  will  show 
the  character  of  his  writings  during  these  3'ears.  lie  treated 
humorously  the  subjects  of  the  day,  and,  in  sharp  and  spicy 
paragraphs,  held  up  to  ridicule  old  abuses  and  the  men  who 
supported  tliem.  It  was  a  model  paper  in  beauty  and  purity. 
Tlie  editor  took  high  ground,  and  tried  to  bring  the  people 
up  to  his  standard.  He  published  no  advertisements  demor- 
alizing to  the  community  or  to  the  home.  Ho  would  not 
help  men  cvy  down  their  runaway  wives,  believing,  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  was  good  reason  for  tlieir  flight. 

^Q  advocated  the  cause  of  woman's  enfranchisemi'nt  two 
3'ears  before  an}'  legislative  action  whatever  wjis  taivcu  upon 
it  in  the  country.      Besides   his  antislavery  teacliings,  he 

^advocated  the  secret-ballot  law,  so  that  the  poor  man  could 
vote  uncliallenged  b}*  his  rich  employer  :  he  did  not  believe  in 
making  voters  of  men,  but  in  making  men  of  voters.  He 
urged  Charles  Sumner's  claim  as  a  leader  and  representative 
of  the  new  part}-,  and  ventured  then,  as  he  did  all  through 
his  political  connection  with  Mr.  Sumner,  to  point  out  to 
him  what  he  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  a  great  leader  of  the 
people.  ''The  American"  at  once  took  rank  as  a  leading 
Free-Soil  paper  in  Massachusetts,  and  hel[>ed,  by  its  wise 
management,  to  bring  the  rising  party  into  power. 

C.  C.  Ilazewell,  speaking  of  ''The  American"  in  1875, 
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says,  "  Its  literar}-  character  was  high ;  for  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  wide  reader,  and  had  a  i)ower  of  selection  rare  in  one 
so  young.  Its  columns  contain  what  is  equal  to  a  volume  of 
matter,  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  at  this  time, 
when  a  new  age  has  come  upon  the  world,  —  an  assertion 
that  can  be  made  concerning  the  contents  of  vcr3-  few  Ameri- 
can journals."  The  English  writers  were  quoted  ftoni ;  and 
the  new  iK>ems  of  Emerson,  Whitlier,  Longfellow,  and  Low- 
ell, were  printed  successively  as  thoj-  came  out.  The  thrice- 
wonderful  **  Biglow  Papers  "  (as  Mr.  Robinson  called  them 
in  1875)  first  began  to  apjwar  in  **Thc  Boston  Courie*  " 
in  1847,  commencing  with  a  poem  from  "  Birdofreedom 
Sawin  *'  on  the  Mexican  war.  It  is  difficult,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  estimate  the  influence  these  papers  exerted 
on  the  ix>litics  of  the  day.  Without  doubt  they  did  as  much 
towards  the  success  of  the  antislaver}'  movement  as  the 
poems  of  Whittier,  or  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  even  the 
Krri'-Soil  parly  il-srlf.  l^Ir.  l{(>binson  rrlishod  Iho  kc<Mi 
humor  and  sarcasm  of  "The  Biglow  Tapers,"  and  was 
never  tired  of  quoting  the  sayings  of  Birdofreedom  Sawin, 
who,  he  said,  reads  better  the  fourth  or  fiflh  time  than  the 
first.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  author  of  this  keen 
analysis  of  the  characters  of  his  time  did  not  tr3'  his  hand 
on  '*  Warrington,"  who  was  one  of  the  most  appreciative  of 
his  readers,  and  who  did  so  much  to  bring  before  the  public 
tlie  choice  parts  of  his  wonderfully  humorous  proiluctions. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Daniel  Webster  apostatized 
in  his  great  speech  of  that  date ;  and,  the  next  Jul^*,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  died.  His  election  to  the  presidency  seems  to 
have  done  no  great  harm,  and  unconsciousl}'  to  have  been 
the  means  of  great  good,  since  it  led  to  the  formation  of  Ihe 
Free-Soil  i)arty.  He  died  just  in  time  (o  defeat  his  destiu}*, 
and  give  his  successor,  Millard  Fillmore,  an  opportunity  to 
sign  the  Fugitive-slave  Bill,  and  to  make  his  name  forever 
odious  in  the  annals  of  his  conntr}*.  The  Fugitive-slave 
Bill  (Mason's),  called  the  "  Bloodhound  Law,"  was  signed 
Sept.  18,  1850;  and  a  great  Free-Soil  meeting  was  held 
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in  Lowell,  Oct.  4,  to  help  re-enact  God's  law  against  man- 
stealing.  Mr.  Uobinson  presided  at  this  meeting;  and 
Shnbacl  P.  Adams,  Henry  Wilson,  E.  A.  Stansbury  of 
Vermont,  and  William  N.  IJrewster,  spoke.  There  was  great 
commotion  in  tlie  communit}' ;  and  meetings  wei*e  hchl  all 
over  the  land  to  protest  against  the  monstrous  wrong,  and 
manifest  the  people's  abhon*ence  of  the  law  and  its  authors. 
On  the  14th  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  law,  and  the  expression  of  S3'ra- 
putli3'  and  co-operation  with  ihe  fugitives.  Cliarles  Francis 
Adams  prcsideil ;  and  Frederick  Douglass,  Theodore  Parker, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  others,  spoke.  The  fugitives  them- 
selves held  me<^tings  to  devise  means  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  many  of  them  lied  to  Canada  for  safety.  Think- 
ing it  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  kidnai)ping  law,  and  not  having  room  in  his  paper  for 
the  whole  of  it,  Mr.  llobinson  made  a  brief  but  coirect  s}'- 
nopsis  of  it ;  and  headed  b}^  Daniel  Webster's  indorsement, 
"  7V>  the  fullest  exlnit^  to  tiik  kijm.kst  kxtknt"  (as  the 
great  orator  had  said),  it  occupied  a  conspicuous  cohnnn  in 
*'The  American  ;  "  and  week  after  week  it  was  commented 
upon  by  the  editor,  and  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision.  On 
the  passage  of  this  infamous  law,  the  slaveholdci's  began  at 
once  to  take  measures  to  reclaim  their  iwoperty.  A  man- 
stcalcr  appeared  in  Jewell,  Oct.  2,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  a  very  respectable  man  named  Itooth,  said  to 
have  once  been  a  slave  in  Virginia,  who  had  lived  in  the  city 
for  several  3'ears.  lie,  however,  happened  to  be  in  Monti*eal 
at  the  time ;  and  his  friends  telegraphed  to  him  to  remain 
there.  The  antislavery  newspapers  kept  each  other  sec.-elly 
informed  when  a  supposed  man-stealer  was  about ;  and  b}- 
this  means  many  a  poor  fugitive  escaped,  who  would  otlicr- 
wise  have  been  captured,  and  returned  to  slavery. 

In  the  early  part  of  1851,  thnic  celebrated  rescues  of 
fugitives  occurred,  —  that  of  Jerry  Mcllenry  of  Syracuse 
(called  the  "Jerry  Rescue"),  the  rescue  of  Shadrach,  and 
the  Sims   case,   both   in  Boston.      These  inoffensive   men 
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were  arrested,  while  pursuing  their  dall^*  vocations,  by  men 
who  were,  or  who  represented,  their  pretended  owners ; 
and  though  one  of  them,  Sims,  declared  that  he  had  been 
free  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  and  that  his  father  was  a 
Spanianl,  it  made  no  dilTerence.  His  claimant  was  believed, 
while  his  own  testimony'  was  counteil  as  nothing.  Wherever 
tlic  nian-stoalcr  apponred,  lie  could  procure  the  warrant  o*' 
nn}'  twopenu}'  commissioner  against  an^*  colored  man ;  and 
the  majesty*  of  the  Fugi live-slave  Bill  was  enforced  without 
Judge  or  juiy.  The  people  became  incensed  at  these  out- 
rages ;  and  there  was  a  general  uprising  of  antislavery 
sentiment.  A  convention  was  called  in  Trcmont  Temple, 
April  8,  I80I,  of  all  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  without 
distinction  of  part}-,  opposed  to  the  *' Fugitive-slave  Law." 
The  call  was  signc'd  by  S.  C.  Phillips,  Horace  Mann,  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  C.  F.  Adams,  8.  G.  Howe,  J.  G.  Whittier,  and 
others ;  and  resolutions  were  pas8e<1  to  the  etfcct  that  it  is 
**  impossible*  t-o  aid  by  word  or  deod  in  ronianding  a  fugitive 
slave  to  liondagc  without  aiding  to  rob  him  of  an  inalienable 
right,  and  thus  sinning  against  Christian  light  and  against 
God."  At  the  November  election  of  1850,  the  Whigs  were 
beaten  b^'  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers ;  and 
*'  The  American  **  came  out  with  a  leader  on  the  *'  Death  of 
the  Whig  Party.'" 

1  This  wan  premaMire,  a»  it  lived  till  IHM,  wlioti  Know-Notliingism 
came  np,  and  Hwept  it  out  of  oxintence.  —  W.  8.  II.  in  1858. 

There  was  an  opportunity  ju8t  before  thin  time  to  give  a  little  dig  at 
a  Whig  postniaRter,  which  wax  improved  an  follows:  — 

North  CuKUkisroRO,  Juno  i-U  I960. 
William  8.  RoBnvsoN,  Khq. 

J)rar  Sir,  —  Why  do  you  peirlst  In  Bending  the  Anwricnn  to  Bonj.  Wilcox 

after  baring  lieeii  informed  that  there  in  no  such  man  In  tliis  place? 

Yoon  truly, 

Zw  Gay,  Jun.,  rnstnuuter. 

[AK8WER.] 

Lowell,  June  14, 1880. 
Z.  Oat,  Juir.,  Esq.,  Portmastkr. 

Dear  Sir^  —  I  am  not  aware  that  it  Is  any  part  of  your  ofllclnl  buslnon  to  become 

Informed  of  the  reason  wliy  I  "persist  in  sending  tlie  American  to  Beiij.  Wil- 

"  therefore  I  rery  respectfully  decline  to  answer  your  Interrogator}'. 

Yoars  truly, 

William  S.  Rodikbok. 
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During  these  great  and  stirring  events,  *'  Tlie  American" 
came  out  1x>l(11y,  and  spoke  Ood*s  truth  at  the  riglit  time, 
though  subscribers  fell  off,  and  corporations  trembled  in  the 
balance.  Lowell  was  still  Whig  to  the  backbone,  and  her 
sinews  were  of  cotton.  Tier  mills  were  owned  b}'  mon^hants 
anxious  to  keep  peace  with  the  cotton-planters.  Many 
of  the  churches  and  the  clergy  were  either  proslavery, 
or  would  not  leave  their  proslavery  parties  to  vote  with 
the  part}'  of  free  soil  and  free  men.  A  Rev.  Mr.  T.  in 
Lowell  said  that  he  would  "  vote  the  Whig  ticket  if  it  were 
steeped  up  to  the  hub  in  slaver}'."  It  was  a  hard  fight  for 
the  poor  editor  to  wage  against  this  great  wrong  and  all  the 
"cotton  loi-ds  "  who  supported  it.  The  expenses  of  the 
office  must  l>e  paid,  and  a  little  spared  for  home  uses.  To 
read  the  bold  utterance  of  this  independent  journalist  during 
these  years,  no  one  would  8usi)cct  the  struggle  with  poverty 
that  was  going  on  bohind  the  scenes,  nor  yet  the  sensitive 
and  delicate  nature  of  the  writer  who  wielded  this  stinging 
pen.  *'  The  American  "  was  conducted  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner;  for  its  editor's  axiom  was,  that  economy  is 
honesty  in  people  of  small  means.  He  felt  that  lie  was 
responsible,  in  part,  for  money  belonging  to  others,  which 
ought  to  be  judiciously  handled.  He  himself  *' worked  at 
the  case,"  and  frequentl}'  put  his  articles  in  type  without 
writing  them  out  beforehand.  He  wrote  all  the  editorial 
mutter  for  *'  The  American,*'  and,  with  a  little  help  at  home, 
read  all  the  proof,  and  made  the  selections. 

On  commencing  housekeeping  in  Lowell  at  the  time  "  The 
American  "  was  started,  Mr.  Robinson  had  requested  his 
wife  to  keep  an  expense-book  ;  so  that,  if  the  paper  did  not 
succeed,  the  friends  who  had  subscribed  might  know  what 
had  been  done  with  their  monc}*.  In  looking  over  this  book, 
I  find  that  the  whole  expenditure  for  the  family,  during  the 
three  years  and  eight  months  that  *'The  American"  was 
published,  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  four  hundred 
dollars  a  3'ear.  This  included,  during  those  3'ears,  house- 
rent,  Aiel,  and  fooil  for  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons. 
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Not  much  raono}'  was  spent  for  clothing ;  the  cditoi-'s  supply 
being  hmilly  equal  to  tiic  demand,  and  (he  wife's  allowance 
being  two  calico  dressi's  a  year.  She  did  Iier  own  work,  and 
look  care  of  her  babies.  Books,  the  principal  need,  were 
plenty- ;  for  the}-  were  sent  to  the  editor  for  review.  There 
was  no  churcli-goi ng,  for  there  was  literally  *'  nothing  to 
wear;  "  and  though  '*  the  babe's  milk  was  (never)  watered 
that  3'our  Helicon  may  flow,*'  nor  the  chamber-doors  taken 
down  and  burned  to  keep  the  editor  warm  while  he  wrote, 
he  lived,  as  Thoi-eau  said,  *'  close  to  the  bone,"  and,  unhin- 
dered by  the  impedimenta  of  life,  fought  his  way  up  the 
heights  of  journalism. 

The  steps  b}-  which  we  ascend  or  go  forwaid  are  ofLcu 
ignored.  And  here  let  me  not  forget  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  mother  (of  the  wife),  without  whose  constant  care  and 
self-sacrifice  this  part  of  Mr.  Uobinson's  life-work  could  not 
have  l)oen  accomplishcil.  It  was  through  her  help  and  her 
lalnir,  at  (hat  tinif*.  nnr<Mjui(iMl,  that  tlu*.  family  e\|H'UKOH  were 
kept  so  low,  and  the  paper  saved  an  earl}'  death  beforo  its 
mission  was  accomplished.  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
mothers-in-law  ;  but,  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  Mr.  Robin- 
son spoke  of  this  one  (still  living,  thank  God  I  to  read  these 
lines)  as  being  gooil  enough  to  redeem  the  sins  of  a  whole 
generation  of  mothers-in  law.  In  poverty,  in  sickness,  in 
prosperit}',  and  in  defeat,  she  was  tlic  same  to  him,  —  a 
mother;  and  her  beloved  face  was  one  of  the  last  u|)on  which 
his  kind  eyes  looked  in  life.  It  is  such  women  as  tliese, 
widowed  or  single,  whom  '*  Go<l  setteth  solitar}-  in  families," 
who  cenieut  the  domestic  fabric,  and  whose  influence  is 
unseen,  and  oftentimes  unappreciated  till  it  is  taken  away 
and  the  walls  of  home  begin  to  crumble. 

It  was  in  thrse  years  of  self-denial  that  Mr.  llobiuson 
Urst  tried  to  teach  his  yoimger  companion  the  real  meaning 
and  duty  of  life,  —  that  it  was  not  to  live  for  ourselves  alone, 
or  for  those  we  love,  but  to  forget  ourselves,  to  aim  at  a 
higher  life,  and  to  do  some  one  thing  to  make  the  world 
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better,  wiser,  and  happier  for  our  liaving  lived  in  it.  This 
was  his  creed  then,  and  to  the  end  of  liis  life.  The  stniggles 
of  an  antislavcr}'  editor  of  those  carl}'  d;iys  can  liaiilly  be 
appreciated  at  this  distance  of  time ;  and,  if  any  ai)oIogy  is 
necessar}'^  for  these  glimpses  of  the  home-life  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  excnse  nmst  bo,  that,  in  bo  coni[)Iotc  and  nian3'-sided 
a  life  as  his,  the  home-side  can  hardly  be  left  out,  or  passed 
over  lightly.  He  looked  at  what  might  bq  called  depriva- 
tions philosophically',  and  the  nan*ow  economies  of  life  did 
not  trouble  him.  II is  own  tastes  and  habits  were  simple ; 
he  knew  notliing  of  luxuries ;  and  to  the  appointments  of 
home  and  iK!i*son  he  w.'ts  indinfiTont.  During  hi.s  whole  lifo 
he  practisiul  in  all  things  ^^  that  (i:m[icraiic(!  which  is  nio<l- 
esty."  To  be  at  home  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  with 
his  books  and  his  pen,  —  this  Wiis  his  idea  of  a  feast  and  of 
riches ;  and  to  get  his  living  honestly  and  stpiarely,  as  his 
ancestors  had  done  Imfore  him,  —  tliis  was  Ids  desire. 

As  I  have  said,  the  cotton  lords  were  against  hini ;  and 
althougli  kind  aiid  appreciative  friends  in  Lowell  and  other 
places  remembered  him,  sending  money  and  subscribers 
(better  than  taone}') ,  which  gave  relief  to  his  trusting  fiiends 
the  butcher  and  baker,  the  struggle  grew  daily  hanler  and 
harder.  Among  these  friends  was  one  old  Conconl  sub- 
scriber, who  sent  annually  a  turkey  (a  vara  avis  at  his  table) 
to  his  "political  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."  Some 
friends  of  the  New-England  Protective  Union  sent  him  a 
barrel  of  Hour  *'  as  a  sliglit  evidence  of  tlicir  desire  to 
encourage  honest  millers  in  physics,  ethics,  and  politics." 
Whatever  other  success  such  a  newspajxir  as  "  The  Ameri- 
can" might  attain,  it  could  never  be  a  pecuniaiy  success ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  such  assistance,  the  struggle  grew  too 
hard  to  bear.  At  last,  worn  out  b^'  work  at  the  case  and  at 
the  desk,  wearied  in  trying  to  collect  bills  and  pay  them, 
and  of  skulking  down  back-streets  to  avoid  a  crcditor,  ho 
was  stricken  down  by  typhoid-fever,  and  did  not  leave  his 
room  for  eleven  weelcs.    This  sickness  was,  without  doubt, 
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caused  cnlircl}'  by  busincAs  troubles.  Bunincsfi,  so  called, 
Mr.  liobinson  did  not  understand;  and  doing  business 
without  means,  for  nn  honest  man  to  whom  a  debt  is  a  dail^' 
Jiorror,  was  enough  to  make  him  ''sick  and  a-wearied." * 
Gail  Hamilton  soys  tliat ''  most  authors  are  innocent  of  any 
business  capacit}*,  and  entirel}*  destitute  of  an}*  practical 
ability."  Tliis  applies  vcr^*  well  to  editors  and  newspaper- 
writers  of  Mr.  Robinson's  stamp.  Such  a  one  is  as  depend- 
ent on  bis  dail^'  task  as  the  shoemaker  or  the  carpenter :  but 
he  is  apt  to  forgot  his  |K»<Miniarv  interest  in  the  ardor  of  his 
calling ;  and,  while  he  spins  from  his  life  and  brain  the 
material  for  his  existence,  he  often  does  not  exact  a  price 
from  those  who  reap  ine  reward  of  his  labors.  He  sits  in 
his  office,  "on  his  three-legged  stool,  pegging  awa}',"  and 
is  exjiected  to  be  a  fountain  of  information  for  everj'botl^^  — 
read}*  to  answer  all  questions,  and  write  on  every  subject  — 
for  nothing.  Men  of  oUkt  professions  and  oex;nj>ations  como 
to  him  ([)nrli<'.ularly  about  cU^ctiou-tiuu^)  ;  an<l,  having  im- 
bibed what  knowledge  tliey  require,  the}*  proceed  to  make 
those  ])owerful  speeches  or  moves  which  caiTy  the  elections 
of  the  da^-.  "There's  a  divinitj- *  doth  hedge"  a  lawyer's 
or  a  doctor's  office;  and  whoever  comes  within  its  sacred 
precinct  to  ask  ever  so  small  a  question  in  law  or  ph^'sic 
is  exi)ecte<l  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  since  these  professions 
have  the  people  at  their  mercy.  Do  men  of  these  or  of  other 
professions  offer  the  editor  for  his  opinion  an^*  part  of  the  fees 
so  easil}'  earned  ?  Yet  he  has  earned  their  fee  by  the  infor- 
mation given,  as  much  as  the  cai-penter  who  drives  the  nail, 

^  At  tlio  most  daiiKerouA  jwriod  of  Mr.  llobinson'fl  illness,  bo  called 
bis  wife  to  biiii  oue  clay,  and  nsked  bor  to  sbow  Dr.  Graves  (one  of  the 
gcntlcmun  wbo  Iiail  lieliie<1  liiiu  start  the  American)  licr  exiHiiiso-book, 
tliat  lie  .iii^bt  see  bow  little  bail  been  spent  in  the  family  since  the 
paper  wtis  starte<1,  and  that  tlio  money  lie  and  otiier  friends  bad  sub- 
mtiInmI  bad  not  l>ecn  paid  for  any  tiling  outside  the  pajier.  Wlieu  tlie 
diM'tor  Inul  examined  tlie  :iccountH,  and  liail  seen  ui>ou  liow  little  four 
people  bad  lived  (less  than  four  hundred  dollars  a  year),  lie  looked 
very  mu(th  surprised,  and  did  not  say  one  word. 

*  Mercury,  perhaps,  the  go<l  of  conveying. 
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or  the  law3'er  or  doctor  who  imitates  Bunsby  in  his  opin- 
ion. The  poor  editor  must  go  on,  however  (or  did  in 
^* Lowell  American"  times),  spinning,  like  the  spider, 
fh)m  his  inner  consciousness,  the  webs  in  which  others 
catch  their  prey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FREE-SOIL  EDITOR  {ConiimeSU 

[1862-185G.] 

"  Sny  not  Uie  struggle  nought  aviUleth; 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  rain : 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  f aileth ; 
And  as  tilings  hare  been  tliey  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars: 

It  may  Im,  In  yon  smoke  ooncnalfKl, 
Your  oomnulos  chase  o*on  now  the  fliers. 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field.'* 

ABTnuB  Hnon  Clouob. 

On  Mr.  EobiDson's  recovery,  his  brother,  anxious  for  his 
worldly  saccess,  wrote  to  him,  advising  him  to  commence 
the  study  of  law.  lie  said,  *'  Before  1856,  3*ou  will  have 
a  profession  that  will  take  care  of  3'ou.  Your  present 
profession  will  not  be  growing  any  better,  while  the  law  will 
be  more  and  more  remunerative  till  you  arc  sixty  years  old. 
K  you  look  around  you  for  the  most  comfortable  people,  3'ou 
will  find  they  are  the  law^-ers."  Mr.  Robinson's  opinion 
of  what  are  called  the  three  learned  professions  is  well 
known.  He  once  said,  that  the  three  professions,  so  called, 
were  a  curse  to  the  community.  The  law^'cr  ruins  you 
IKJCuniarily ;  the  doctor  kills  your  body ;  and  the  minister 
tries  to  kill  3'onr  soul.  The  last-named  is  the  least  harmful, 
however;  because  the  soul  cannot  be  killed  finall3'.  "  Great 
U  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law,"  said  he  with  some 
contempt;  and  although  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
capable  of  conducting  an  argument  with  the  ablest  reason- 
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ers,  and  in  applied  logic  was  never  known  to  be  worsted,  he 
yet  preferred  to  follow  his  chosen  vocation  of  journal  ism 
(not  yet  a  profession) ,  because  he  loved  it,  and  was  suited 
to  it.  Said  he,  "  The  editor's  labor  is  next  to  the  priest's 
and  the  school  master's,  if  not  before  the  former.  I  wish  I 
were  more  worth}'  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least, 
that  my  influence  is  gi-eater  through  '  The  Lowell  Ameri- 
can '  than  that  of  any  five  clorg3'men  in  Lowell  through 
their  pulpits ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  influence  is 
quite  as  salutary  as  that  of  the  minister.  The  good  editor 
is  truly  a  great  public  benefactor ;  (hough,  like  otlicr  bene- 
factors, he  is  not  thanked  oftentimes."  Journalism  had  not 
then  become  the  '*  third  estate ;  "  but  he  prophesied  even 
then  great  things  of  the  profession,  and  thought  it  destined 
to  become  the  highest  of  all  callings.  He  never  regretted 
having  continued  in  it ;  and  unlike  many  who  go  to  their  daily 
writing  reluctaull}',  as  to  a  task,  he  resumed  his  i^mi  each 
da}'  eagerh',  and  with  pleasure.  If  he  had  chosen  to  be 
**  comfortable  "  in  .1  money-m:iking  profession,  hi.s  cfiuntr}* 
never  would  have  known  the  pen  of  ''  Warrington." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  1852  on 
the  coalition  ticket.  In  writing  home  from  the  legislature, 
he  sa3'8,  — 

**  I  am  glad,  on  many  accounts,  that  I  am  chosen ;  sorry  on  but 
fow.  I  lovo  my  liomo,  and  do  not  liko  to  bo  away  from  il.;  bnl  I 
sliall  i^o.t  a  HttUi  mon«^y  and  much  knowledge,  and  .sball  oxlvnd  my 
acquaintance,  and  by  that  means,  1  hope,  my  facilities  for  getting 
along  in  Um  world.  In  case  tbe  newspaper  should  not  afford  me  a 
good  living,  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  leading  men  will  (if  I 
behave  well),  perhaps,  give  me  other  chances  in  the  world.  Coalition 
works  well.    I  voted  for  a  Whig  senator,  knowing  that  the  coalition 

'  candidate  was  a  bad  man;  six  or  seven  others  did  (lie  same;  and 
fourteen  would  not  vote  at  all.  I  was  amused  at  the  readiness  of 
Borne  men  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  The  *  dicker'  is  not  yet 
concluded ;  but  it  is  pretty  nmch  arranged  that  the  Democrats  liavo 
the    govcrrnor   and    li<jut<!nant-goveriior,   ami    the    Free-Soiiers   the 

[  secretary  of  state  and  the  sergeant-al-anns,  and  six  out  of  the  niiio 
councillors.  If  this  arrangement  is  carried  out,  the  Free-Soilers  will 
have  a  controlling  power,  and  veto  in  all  executive  appointments.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  couference  committiie  on  the  part  of  the  Free- 
Soil  party." 
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Dnring  the  session  of  llic  Icgisladirc  of  1852,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson \vn>tx3  IcUei-s  from  iJic  Slnlc  House  f«)r  "  The  Ameri- 
can," and  made  a  long  report  on  the  ten-hour  law,  in  nhieh 
he  was  much  interested.  Ma}'  4  he  writes,  '*  The  vote  was 
taken  on  the  Personal-liberty  Bill.  We  beat  the  Whigs  and 
fog}'  Democrats  by  three  majoril}' ;  reconsidered,  and  beat 
them  again  b}'  five ;  altogether  unexpected,  and  took  every- 
body bj'  suqjrise."  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  good  speaker 
at  this  time  ;  and  his  contemi)oraries  remember  to  have  been 
struck  with  his  readiness  in  debate, — a  power  which  ho 
aftcnvards  ahnost  wholly  lost.  Feb.  22  he  made  a  speech 
in  the  legislature  upon  the  bill  to  amend  the  free-ballot 
law.  If  he  had  continued  in  the  line  of  speech-making,  life 
might  have  been  made  easier  to  him  ;  but  he  had  a  contempt 
for  *' spcechifj'ing "  and  speech-makers,  and,  as  he  said, 
preferred  to  write  speeches,  and  have  others  deliver  them. 
He  had  the  opportunity  all  through  his  life* of  hearing  his  let- 
ters quoted  (without  quotation-marks),  and  his  opinions  and 
witticisms  given  to  the  public,  without  due  credit  to  their 
rightful  owner.  He  says  of  this  matter  (in  1863),  "  One  or 
two  of  mj'  own  i^rcxluctions  of  years  long  past  are  in  print 
as  siweches  dolivorod  b}'  the  lion,  Mr.  So-and-So:  and  the}' 
may,  for  auijjlit  I  Know,  find  their  wny  into  some  future  selec- 
tion of  AmericMii  oratory;  and  my  boy  may  declaim  his 
father's  rhetoric  willi  :i  glow  of  enthusiasm,  which  would  bo 
heightened  if  he  knew  to  whom  to  credit  it." 

On  Mr.  Sumner's  election,  in  1851,*  there  had  been  great 
rejoicings  among  the  antislavery  people.  He  did  not  speak 
in  Congress  quite  so  soon  as  some  of  the  impatient  ones 
thought  he  should;  and  the  editor  of  **  The  American,"  in 
whase  house  Mother  Goose  had  begun  to  furnish  household 
words,  in  a  humorous  article  inquired  about  '*  the  little  bo}' 
that  went  after  the  sheep."  Mr.  Sumner's  reason  for  this 
seeming  delay  wjis,  partly,  ill-health  and  the  recent  death  of 


*  Mr.  Sumuer  had  just  votes  enough  to  elect  him.  llobert  Rantoul, 
Mr.  Sumner's  predecessor,  also  had  just  votes  enough  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 
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Mr.  Webster.     His  first  long  speech  was  sent  to  Mr.  Robin« 
son  with  the  following  note :  — 

Senate  CnAMDER,  Jan.  28,  1862. 

My  DKAit  Sin,  —  I  liavo  Hnnt  you  a  correct  copy  of  my  Mi)eccliy 
liijulo  y«i.sl<!r(l:iy,  oil  tin;  |tr:i(tli<:ai  <|ii(vsLi<»ii  u(  lawls.  My  (:oll(;:u;ii4;  ^ 
is  now  speaking  on  the  agitating  question  of  the  compromises.  On 
this  subject  the  time  will  come  for  me ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Fai  til  fully  yours, 

CUAKLKS  SUMNEll. 

'*The  Lowell  American"  had  gi'eat  infiuenco  during  its 
life  in  the  councils  of  the  rising  Republican  party  ;  and  many 
aspiring  politicians  came  to  the  little  house  where  the  editor 
lived,  to  talk  mattcra  over,  and  get  the  voice  of  the  pnper 
in  their  behoof,  lleiiiy  Wilson,  wlio  had  found  himself  a 
more  successful  speaker  than  editor,  came,  a  3'oung  aspii**ant 
for  congressional  honors,'  with  Anson  Iturlingame,  to  mako 
speeches  and  talk  over  the  situation,  and  devise  measures, 
through  part}'  methods,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
the  room  which  served  as  parlor,  library,  and  nui*sery, 
several  geutleineu  met  one  niglil  in  the  I'all  of  I8r>2. 
Burlingame  had  been  speaking  in  Lowell,  and  probably 
Wilson  ;  and  the}*  began  at  once  in  conversation  to  dilate  on 
the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  the  indilference  of  the  AVhig  party 
to  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  need  there  was  for  imme- 
diate action.  The  3'oung  wife  sat  there,  minding  the  baby 
in  the  cradle,  and  trying  to  make  ^^  auld  claes  look  amaist 
as  weel's  the  new  ;"  listening,  with  her  soul  on  fire,  to  tho 
oft-rcpeateil  tale  —  with  which  all  antislaver^'  peoi^Ie  were 
then  familiar  —  of  the  poor  fugitives  who  had  been  rctunied 
to  their  inhuman  mastei*s.  At  the  close  of  this  excitin<r 
conference,  which  she  liad  heard  silently  (Tor  women  in  those 
days  were  said  not  to  be  capable  of  politics),  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  speaking  to  her  for  the  first  time  during  the  visit, 
remarke<l  —  on  the  unpleasantness  of  the  weather.  Charles 
Sumner,  just  clectetl,  also  came  hero,  a  young  man,  to  advo- 

^  John  Davis. 

*  Defeated  by  the  late  Tappan  Weutworth  of  Lowell. 
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catc  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Lowell.  lie  was  not  then  a 
handsome  uian,  but  had  a  noble  presence.  His  head  had 
the  bold  and  upright  ]>oise  of  a  3'oung  lion ;  and  he  had  a 
fashion  of  tossing  his  hair  from  his  forehead  while  speak- 
ing, by  a  motion  of  his  head,  that  was  very  striking.* 

Mr.  Robinson's  writings  at  this  time  did  not  evince  the 
reasoning  powers  and  anal3'sis  of  character  shown  in  later 
years  ;  but  they  were  extremely  humorous.  Mr.  C.  C.  Haze- 
well  says  of  them,  that  if  he  had  adopted  the  spelling  after- 
wards used  by  John  Phccnix,  Aitemus  Wai-d,  Josh  Billings, 
and  other  American  humorists,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
famous  of  them  all.  By  reference  to  articles  written  during 
these  3Tars,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  did  practise  a  litde  of  the 
style  of  spelling  used  b^*  those  authors.  In  the  .Stebbings 
Biography'  will  be  found  a  reference  to  Miser}*  X  Iloads. 
This  may  have  suggested  Confederate  X  Roads  to  Petroleum 
y.  Nasby,  P.  M.  But,  while  Mr.  Robinson  delighted  in 
linniorons  writing,  it  was  not  his  i<h»a  of  true  writing  to 
amuse  the  people  only,  but  to  instruct  anil  to  guide  them. 
He  delighted  in  politics  as  "  the  science  of  government," 
and  could  not  illustrate  his  thought  by  humorous  writing  and 
bad  spelling.  1852  was  the  great  Stebbings  year,  when  this 
famous  imaginary  character  was  put  up  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  President  in  opposition  to  Scott  and  Pierce.* 

Mr.  Robinson  had  been  re-elected  to  tiie  legislature  of 


1  An  aiiibnitypo  takoii  hi  I>i\vcU  in  IKi^'i,  and  now  in  {HiAfloMMion  of 
Mr.  IlobinHon's  family,  gives  an  exceUent  idea  of  Mr.  Sumner's  looks 
at  that  time. 

2  In  answer  to  a  letter  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Cari>et  Dag  and  Ensign 
8tebbin«;a,  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber  writes,  — 

*'  WKIi  roK^ird  to  Mr.  Kobhif«on>  writings  for  Uio  Cnniot  Daj;,  I  know  that  Iio 
vrnn  Miiicii  intcnwUxl  in  tlin  Stobbiiicii  coiitCMt,  niid  roiiLribiiind  Bcvcral  of  Uio 
IjeMl  nrlii*.lc»  in  favor  of  Umt  piiimniit  wnnior'8  cl.'Utns  (lliut  of  Uio  Snugits  Nouti- 
nntin;;  CnnvenUon,  I  |Kirliciilnr)y  rcmcnilicr,  w.xs  cupiUil,  s'ltiri/ing  n.s  it  4lid  tlio 
doinp4  of  inoctingA  of  tli.it  ch.iracter);  and  I  recall  tho  lioartiness  wiUi  widcb  ho 
onlcPMl  into  Uio  ppirit  of  Lho  tiling,  seeing  in  it  a  capital  Mitiro  on  tho  rage  for 
military  cnndidatcn  wlilch  prevailed  at  tho  Uine,  two  being  opfioscd  to  tho  *  Hero 
of  Uio  Alamo*  mid  of  tho  '  ArcHwlic*  Tho  creator  of  KnKipi  8ud>bingii  was 
Deitj.ainin  Drow;  and  Jolin  C.  Bloore,  Mr.  Uobiuson,  and  myself  were  Uie  oidy 
ones  that  I  recall  who  helped  on  tho  myth." 
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1853  on  the  same  coalition  ticket  with  B.  F.  Butler; 
and  in  March  of  that  3- ear  he  writes,  "  I  intend  to  be 
a  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
I  think  I  shall  he  chosen.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a  step 
towards  the  clerkship  of  the  House  next  winter."  May  4 
he  was  elected,  and  writes,  *'  I  hope  I  shall  do  the  work 
well,  and  get  honor  as  well  as  profit.  Home  seems  pleas- 
anter  than  ever  after  these  long  absences ;  and  the  little 
bab}'  shows  new  beauties  (to  sa}'  nothing  of  new  stubborn- 
esses)  ever}'  da}'.  I  am  glad  she  has  got  some  temper, 
hoping  we  shall  be  able  to  control  it."  Mr.  Robinson  wrote 
letters  to  "  The  New-York  Evening  Post"  from  this  conven- 
tion. Of  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  N.  P.  Banks  (the 
president)  said  at  the  time,  that  it  ^^  was  made  better  than 
an}'  other  ever  made  in  the  House ;  not  as  to  penmanship, 
—  there  it  is  inferior  to  many  others,  —  but  as  to  style  and 
fulness."  !Mr.  Robinson,  as  clerk,  made  two  copies  in  his 
own  handwriting  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  — 
one  for  the  |)rin((*r,  and  a  dnplicate,  in  case  miy  .Mccidciit 
should  happen  to  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  State.' 

The  year  1852  had  been  a  very  gloomy  year  for  '*  The 
American."  In  spite  of  Mr.  Kobinson's  legislative  and 
other  earnings,  which  had  been  used  to  pay  its  debts,  the 
paper  was  slowly  running  tlown.  Other  newspapers,  more 
suited  to  the  tastes  and  polities  of  the  iK'opie,  were  preferred 
to  it ;  and  tlie  editor  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  keep  it  alive. 
He  was  loath  to  give  it  up,  because  he  thought  the  peo[>lo 
needed  its  teachings,  and  their  leaders  its  admonitions :  so 
he  struggled  on,  while  tlie  family  grew  larger,  and  Its 
expenses  increased  to  actually  $101  a  }ear.  There  was  no 
thought  of  repudiating  debts,  or  failing  to  pay  them  at  ten 
cents  on  a  dollar,  until  the  pressure  became  very  hard  to 
bear.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  editor  bade  adieu  to  the 
closing  year,  and  welcomed  in  a  new  one,  in  the  following 
cheerful  editorial :  — 

1  Tills  duplicate  copy  has  been  preserved,  and  has  been  presented, 
Bince  Mr.  Robinson's  death,  to  the  Town  Library  in  Conconi,  Mass. 
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"good-bt  and  good-mobnino. 


«  tl 


Gk>od-by,  1852 1  You  brought  us  all  something  good,  —  to  some, 
dear  wives,  dear  cliildreii,  dear  friciidM,  good  books,  choice  compan- 
ions, rare  season  of  pleasure;  and,  if  to  others  you  brought  afflic- 
tions, —  as  you  must  to  some,  —  it  w.as  not  your  fault ;  and  you 
brought  consolations  and  solaces,  which  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
Ileal  the  wound  ycm  mnilo. 

"  *  Good-mom ing,  18531  You  are  welcome.  Ilope  you  are  well. 
How  are  Mrs.  1853  and  all  the  little  1853's?'—  *  All  well;  but  don't 
detain  me.  I've  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  have  got  my  budget  of  joys  and 
sorniws,  cares  and  blessings,  all  ordered  by  the  wise  and  good  Father, 
whf>  is  too  kind  tfi  tell  his  children  in  advance  whether  he  has  joy  or 
grief  in  store  for  them.  Lot  mc  piuss  on,  or  Susan  and  Walter  will  bo 
impatient  for  the  marriage-license  which  is  peeping  out  of  my  bag. 
Alas  I  there  is  a  sadder  message  for  them ;  but  they  must  not  know  it. 
Good-by,  sir  I* " 

• 

*'The  Lowell  American"  stopped  just  after  the  close  of 
the  3'ear  1853.  It  had  fought  a  good  light  for  nearly  four 
years,  and  in  it  the  editor  had  said  his  say  to  friend  and  foe. 
lie  had  od'onflcd  eminent  men,  lihcrals  like  himself,  willi 
whose  methods  he  did  not  agree,  and  had  lost  their  "  patron- 
age." No  longer  their  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend" 
(for  tlie  Stal<!  hud  gone  back  Inlo  Wliig  hands),  sMll  lie  was 
undaunted  ;  for  he  had  done  his  work  well.  **  And  so  dies," 
said  the  editor  in  his  farewell  leader,  *'  this  living,  independ- 
ent, democratic,  antislavery  newspaper,  and  leaves  not  a 
political  paper  in  all  Middlesex  County  for  nearly  two  hun- 
clred  thousand  people  to  read  —  neither  Whig  nor  Demo- 
crat—  which  is  not  socially,  morallj',  and  politicall}'  dead 
in  hunker  trespasses  and  sins."  An  offended  liberal  stopped 
his  paper  in  November,  1853,  just  in  time ;  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son answcrcMl  tlic  letter,  giving  a  short  account  of  his  experi- 
ence.    The  correspondence  was  as  follows  :  — 

W.  S.  KoHiNSON,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  My  only  motives  for  receiving  "  The  Lowell  American  *' 
at  all  were  two  :  first,  the  hope  that  it  would  serve  the  antislavery 
cause ;  second,  the  good-will  I  entertained  to  its  editor.  Inasmuch 
as  for  some  time  I  have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  valuable  in  the  first 
light,  and  now  I  perceive  the  good-will  not  reciprocated,  I  trust  you 
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will  see  the  fitness  of  my  asking  to  be  excused  from  taking  it.  If 
there  is  any  thing  due  on  account  of  it,  I  will  clieerfully  pay  it  on 
your  informing  me  of  tlie  amount. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  liave  never  looked  upon  my  subscribers  as  pairons 
in  any  sense  of  the  woixl,  but  have  always  recognized  their  perfect 
right  to  come  and  go  at  pleasure,  without  apology.  You  might  as 
well  have  asked  to  be  excused  from  again  buying  of  your  grocer  or 
butcher.  As  you  have  souglit  occasion,  where  none  existed,  for 
disparaging  my  labors  in  the  antislavcry  cause,  I  Iiave  this  to  say 
in  reply;  viz.,  tliat,  for  tlie  last  four  years  and  a  half,  I  have  given 
all  my  time,  all  I  have  received  from  my  paper,  and  two  thousand 
dollars  which  I  have  received  from  other  sources,  to  the  work  of 
establishing  an  antlslavcry  newspaper  in  Lowell.  If  you,  sir,  liave 
dime  nu>r(%  of  which  Iciitx;rlahi  considerable  doubt,  you  have  not,  at 
any  rate,  sacrificed  more.  If  I  have  not  sei-vcd  the  antislavery  cause 
in  any  otlier  way,  I  have  preserved  my  own  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  speech  towards  all  men,  wliethcr  political  friends  or  foes.  I  am  in 
ho])cs  to  bo  able  to  do  this  in  future;  and,  although  I  entertain  no 
fears  whatever  on  that  account,  I  prefer  not  to  l>e  under  the  slightest 
temptation,  and  tlierefore  enclose  with  this  tlie  sum  of  one  dollar  and 
sixty-three  cents,  duo  to  you  on  account,  and  remain 

Very  res[>eclfully  yours,  Ac, 

W.  S.   RODINSON. 

Ill  January,  1851,  "The  Commonwealth"  (not  Mr. 
Slack's),  a  daily  Free-Soil  paper,  was  started.  la  it  *'Tho 
Chronotype"  (Kli/.nr  Wri<j;lil.*s  papt^),  *^ The  Emancipator, " 
lUKJ  **  The  Rosloii  Kopuldican,* '  ail  were  merged.  J  - 1\.  Alle}', 
Samuel  Downer,  and  othera,  had,  at  different  times,  tlie  con- 
trol of  it ;  and  among  its  editors  were  Joseph  L3*man,  Charles 
List,  Robert  Carter,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Ilowe.  In  1854  it  was 
edited  by  J.  D.  Baldwin  (now  of  "The  Worcester  Spy")  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  "  The  American,"  Mr.  Robinson  was 
engaged  b}'  him  as  assistant  editor.  From  Mr.  Robinson's 
Diary  and  Letters  I  am  able  to  quote  an  account  of  this 
newspaper :  — 

**  *  The  Commonwealth '  exercised  during  its  career  more  political 
influence  than  any  otlier  Boston  paper:  indeed,  the  political  ix)wer 
of  these  antislavery  papers  has  always  been  very  great.  The  Whig 
party  of  Massachusetts  was  broken  down  mainly  by  the  party  which 
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they  represented.  'Tlie  Commonwealth'  Bustaincd  the  coalition 
(against  the  Wliigs),  and  did  much  towards  making  it  successful.  At 
last  came  political  sorrows,  and  in  battalions.  The  Convention  ot 
1853  was  defeated,  and  the  State  passed  into  Whig  hands:  these  hands 
were,  however,  too  weak  to  hold  tlie  reins ;  and  Enow-Moth ingism  came 
up  in  1854,  and  swept  the  party  out  of  existence.  'The  Common- 
wealth '  did  not  countenance  the  new  party.  Its  proprietors  got  tired 
of  the  fight,  and  sold  out  to  certain  persons  who  proiK)sed  to  establish 
a  Maine-law  newspaper.  This  they  did,  and  called  it  *The  Tele- 
graph.' Richard  Ilildreth  became  responsible  editor;  and  among 
those  cniplnyc:d  In  writing  w«*ri;  ]^»1H*rt  Carter  and  niysHf.  *  The 
Telegraph '  was  the  first  pafier  to  announce  the  names  of  tlie  candi- 
date iioininatftd  by  the  Know-Notiiiiigs  in  the  secret  senatorial  and 
congressional  conventions.  Mr.  Uiidretli  left  after  a  while,  and  I  had 
principal  charge  of  it  until  after  the  election  of  1855.  In  spite  of 
remonstrances  and  lamentations,  the  paper  opposed  Gardner  and  Gard- 
nerism ;  and,  after  the  election  (of  Gardner)  in  1855,  it  proposed  to 
continue  the  contost;  but  one  of  the  proprietors,  who  had  become 
disgruntled  by  reason  of  the  r(!J<K!tion  of  some  cif  his  (tardnerite  lu- 
cubrations, dissented  from  this  policy,  and  I  was  deposed.^  I  think 
it  entiroly  safe  to  say  that  *  The  Commonwealth  '  and  *  Telegraph ' 
have  represented  the  popular  opinion  of  the  State  on  iMditiciU  allairs 
more  nearly  than  any  otiicr  paper  in  Doston.  There  was  continual 
strife  in  the  counsels  of  '  The  Telegraph '  between  its  founders  and 
its  writers;"'^  the  latter  having  very  iwisltive  opinions  on  the  jury  law, 
which  did  not  allow  them  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  its  repeal.  Two 
or  three  of  the  stockholders  were  actually  driven  out  of  tlie  concern 
by  its  perversity  on  this  question  and  on  the  subject  of  Know- 
Kothingism." 

1  In  an  artit!le  on  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Robinson  says,  "  This 
waH  written  and  luiblislicd  tlio  day  after  Uockweirs  defeat  In  1K55.  It 
was  an  attempt  in  keep  up  the  autislavery  llKhf»  f*»r  wliieli,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  William  U.  Spooner  and  others,  I  was  afterwards  dcposofl  from 
tlie  eilitorsliip  of  the  Telegraph,  tliuugh  ret4kined  as  a  writer." 

2  The  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph  said  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  tlie  early 
part  of  June,  1855,  "  In  giving  out  copy  to-morrow,  avoid  any  thing 
of  a  party  character.  Orders  are  strict  from  headquarters  on  this  point: 
your  inten'.st  ami  mine  are  involvo<l."  As  Mr.  Ilobinson's  idea  of  tlie 
"  lieadquarters  "  or  un  antisbivnry  paiHM*  w:i.m  h  little  di(Ten;nt  from  that 
of  tilts  timid  ])roprietor,  he  paid  no  attention  U)  what  lie  callc<l  this 
inipuilcnt  request,  but  went  on  publiHliing  article  after  artirlo  in  pro- 
test iigainst  (fardnerism.  This  fri^]itcne<l  the  owners  of  the  paper  more 
and  more;  for  tliey  feared  it  Avonid  not  stdl,  if  opi>ose<i  to  the  gov- 
enior ;  and  they  thought  the  editor  might  be  more  conciliatory,  and 
only  speak  his  mind  so  far  as  expediency  would  allow. 
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In  June,  1854,  Antony  Burns  was  arrested  on  a  false 
pretext ;  his  pretended  owner,  Charles  F.  Suttlc  of  Virginia, 
having  procured  a  warrant  from  Edward  G.  Loring,  judge 
of  probate  of  Suffolk  Count}',  and  United  States  shive  com- 
mis^sioner.  *'Thc  Coiiinionwt^alUi,"  from  which  extracts 
will  be  found  at  this  date,  was  full  of  this  kidnapping  mat- 
ter. There  was  intense  excitement  over  it  in  the  communit}', 
and  the  antislaver}'  people  (or  ''  agitators  *')  were  lilletl  with 
sadness  and  indignation.  To  prevent  the  rendition  of  Burns, 
Theodore  Parker  preached;  Sumner,  Phillips,  S.  G.  Howe, 
F.  W.  Bird,  and  m:iny  others,  spoke ;  antislavery  editors 
wrote  ;  and  men  and  women  worked  and  pra3'cd  ;  but  in  vain. 
Mas8acliiis(;tts  was  hniiiiliatcd.  Ciiiarded  by  armed  police  and 
military  force,  the  disgraceful  procession  marched  down  State 
Street  —  amid  the  hisses  and  contemptuous  outcries  of  the 
crowd,  and  in  the  face  of  the  mourning  flags*  flung  from 
many  windows  —  to  the  revenue-cutter  "Morris,"  ordered 
by  Prcs.  Pierce  to  bear  back  into  servitude  this  helpless 
mail."  A  iiH)V(;mf'iit  w:i.s  at  oikm;  startcMl  by  Mr.  Uobiiisou 
(by  au  article  in  "The  Commonwealth"),  which  residted  in 
the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  four  3'ears  after  "for  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Personal-liberty  Law  in  permitting  the  kidnap- 
ping of  Anton}'  Burns."  lie  could  not  be  "  conciliatory  " 
when  the  "  poor  dumb  bondsmen's  cause,"  for  which  he  had 
labored  all  his  life,  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  a 
party  and  a  governor  known  to  be  hostile  to  all  its  needs 
were  coming  into  power;  and  so  he  wrote  on  steadily  for 
the  removal  of  the  unjust  judge,  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Know-Nothings,  and  for  I  he  cause  of  human  rights.  It  was 
said  of  him  at  this  time,  that  there  was  hardly  any  news- 
paper position  to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired,  if  ho  had 
been  less  rahidy  and  more  willing  to  be  on  the  popular  side, 
and  (as  the  old  song  has  it)  "curchy,  curchy,  up  and  down," 

1  Six  \\i\vi\  fliin;;  from  tlio  oflhto  of  tlio  CoiniiionwcaUli. 

3  lie  woH  bought  Hu1j«iequcntly  by  801110  Northern  people,  and  went 
to  Canaulu,  whore  he  becuine  pastor  of  a  colorod  church  in  St.  Catha- 
rine's, and  died  of  conaomptiou  in  18C2. 
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to  public  opinion.  Perhaps  tlic  fact  of  his  working  very 
cheap — cheaper  than  a  less  scrupulous  writer  would  have 
(lone  —  helped  him  to  retain  his  position  as  writer,  and  to 
continue,  as  Mr.  Ilazewoll  said,  to  enliven  *'The  Telegraph" 
with  "  his  rich  liumor  and  spaikling  wit." 

The  Know-Nothing  or  American  party  (as  Ilenr^'  Wilson 
calls  it  in  his  ''Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave-rower")  was 
well  described  by  Rufus  Choatc  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
Speaking  of  the  '*  Hiss  "  legislature  of  1855  (as  the  first 
Know-Nothing  legislature  was  called,  on  account  of  tlie  in- 
famous transactions  of  a  nieiuber  of  that  name),  Mr.  Choato 
says,  —- 

'*Your  estate  is  gracious  that  keeps  you  out  of  Iicaring  of  our 
politics.  Any  thing  more  low,  obscene,  feculent,  the  manifold  heaviugs 
of  luMtory  have  not  cast  up.  We  HliaH  come  to  the  worship  of  onions, 
''SLt\  ainl  things  vermlrulat^.  llr»iiown  an«l  praco  are  dead.  'There's 
notliini;  serioaH  hi  mortality.'  Bless  your  lot,  which  gives  you  volca- 
noes, earthquakes,  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  sights  of  tlie 
iniplcs.** 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Choatc's  numerous  adjectives,  this 
parl3'  might  be  called  a  paradoxical  or  seemingly  absurd 
part^'.  It  was  founded  on  prejudice  of  birth,  and  pn»judico  of 
color ;  and  while  it  allowed  lione  but  native- American  whites 
to  hold  office,  or  sit  in  its  councils,  it  refused  the  least  ves- 
tige of  a  right  to  all  native-American  blacks.  Yet  many 
antislaver3'  politicians,  for  various  reasons,  were  willing  to 
join  this  secret  organization,  and  be  elected  to  ofilce  during 
its  administration.  With  all  its  faults,  of  which  secrecy 
was  not  the  least,  the  Know-Nothing  party  "  builded  better 
than  it  knew  "  in  one  respect ;  for  it  helped  to  drive  the  last 
nail  in  the  cofiln  of  the  defunct  Whig  partly.  At  a  Republi- 
can convention  in  Concord,  October,  185(5,  a  coalition  was 
proposed  between  tliat  i)art3'  and  the  Know-Nothings.  Mr. 
Robinson  opposed  this  attempt,  thinking  that  the  Republican 
part}'  was  strong  enough  even  then  to  stand  alone ;  and  ho 
was  so  vexed  at  the  course  pursued  by  llenr}-  Wilson  at  the 
State  Convention   (held  in  Worcester  a  little  later),  that. 
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when  he  returned  home  to  Concord,  he  entered  his  house, 
and,  before  speaking  to  a  member  of  his  family,  went  up  to 
an  unfVamed  picture  of  Mr.  Wilson,  pulled  it  down  from 
the  wall,  tore  it  straight  in  two,  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor. 
This  act  created  great  consternation  among  the  three  little 

• 

children  playing  together  on  the  floor;  for  they  had  never 
before  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  anger  f^om  their  mild- 
mannered  father.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  published  in 
"The  Worcester  Spy,"  Mr.  Robinson  gives  his  opinion  of 
this  disgraceful  coalition.  He  thought  it  was  "  formed  by 
men  who  threw  away  the  election  of  1856  by  dabbling  in 
the  dirty  pool  of  Know-Nothingism ;  or,  if  the}'  did  not  do 
this,  they  pursued  a  cautious,  timid,  and  time-serving 
policy."  What  was  left  of  the  Free-Soilers  as  a  party  seems 
to  have  been  swallowed  up  b}'  this  and  other  coalitions ; 
but  its  elements,  being  indestructible,  re-appeared  again  in 
the  "  Straight  Republicans,"  the  nucleus  of  that  groat  party 
which  was  to  follow  a  3'ear  or  two  later,  and  find  a  name  in 
1859.  Mr.  Robinson  never  had  the  least  aflHiation  with  the 
Know-No  things,  whose  secrets  and  whose  tricks  he  haled 
cordiall}'.  He  attacked  them  at  all  points,  from  the  gov- 
ernor down  to  his  lowest  subordinates,  and  expressed  his 
opinions  in  '*  The  Telegraph"  and  in  "The  Springfield 
Republican,"  where  the  "Warrington"  letters  k'gan  to 
appear  in  1856.  lie  was  more  than  reconciled  that  his  name 
should  not  appear  as  the  editor  of  "  The  Telegraph,"  since 
he  could  not  sa}^  in  it  all  he  desired,  as  he  had  done  in  "  The 
Lowell  American."  The  part}'  hated  him  cordially  in  return 
for  his  hostilit}'^;  and  the  fight  was  so  bitter  at  times,  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  warned  by  friends  that  something  malig- 
nant would  be  done  if  ho  kept  it  up.  He  replied,  that  ho 
had  "  got  the  Know-Nothings  almost  killed  oif,  and  he 
thought  he  could  finish  them." 

When  Fr6mont  was  defeated  m  November,  1856,  b}-- James 
Buchanan,*  the  antislaver}'  people  were  very  much  troubleil 

^  Biiclianaii's  atlministration  1ia.H  not  a  principle  to  its  back;  not  oven 
the  poor  one  of  rewarding  its  friends,  and  puuisliing  its  enomiea.— 
WAJmnroTOir  in  New -York  Tribune  in  1858. 
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and  disheartened  about  the  final  issue  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Charles  Sumner  had  been  scruck  down  (Ma3',  1856) 
in  his  seat  in  Congress  b}*  l^reston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  lliercby  disabled  from  taking  liis  noble  part  in 
the  contest.  Mr.  lloliinson  was  not  so  much  discouraged 
as  man3'  others ;  fbr  he  saw  the  cause  had  gained  a  great 
deal  with  the  people  during  ten  years ;  and  his  axiom  was 
then,  as  ever  after,  that  the  people  are  always  to  be  tiiisted 
in  all  great  movements.  In  1850,  besides  writing  constantly 
for  **Tlie  Telegraph,"  he  wrote  letters  for  "The  Fitchburg 
Reveille"  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  went  to 
Worcester  for  a  few  weeks  to  write  for  '*  The  Spy."  While 
there,  his  articles  attracted  much  attention,  and  were  thought 
to  have  been  written  b}'  Judge  Allen,  on  account  of  the 
**  gun-metal  "  in  them. 

In  August,  1854,  to  be  near  his  mother,  now  old  and 
feeble,  Mr.  Robinson  had  moved  to  Concord,  Mass.,  into  a 
house  belonging  to  John  Thoreau,  the  father  of  John  and 
Henry  Thoreau.  He  had  alwa3-s  been  ver}^  fond  of  his 
native  town,  and  had  kept  up  his  interest  in  it,  saying  that 
it  was  a  good  place  to  be  born  in,  and  would  be  a  good 
place  to  rcturn  to  some  time.  On  one  occasion  he  said 
jocosel}',  that  any  thing,  however  feeble  and  uninteresting, 
that  had  the  name  of  Concord  upon  it,  would  always  be  inter- 
esting to  him  ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  delightful  change  for  him 
to  remove  from  the  bustling  City  of  Spindles  to  the  quiet  and 
repose  of  old  Concord,  lie  lived  there  during  the  3'ear8 
1854-56  and  part  of  1857,  and  was  emplo3'e<l  at  a  stated 
salar3'  in  the  profession  that  he  loved.  His  famil3',  includ- 
ing his  mother  and  his  mother-in-law,  were  comfortably 
provided  for;  and  the  old '*  Lowell  American"  debts  were 
paicl.  Here  the  famil3*  were  reclothed :  a  new  Sunday  suit 
was  bought  for  himself  (the  first  since  his  marriage),  and 
leghorn  hats  for  the  two  little  girls,  to  their  well-remembered 
delight,  since  thc3'  never  before  had  worn  any  thing  but 
sun-bonnets  or  "shakers."  A  part  of  a  pew  was  hired  in 
tlie  Unitarian  church ;  and  all  old  enough  (or  not  too  old) 
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went  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Riple}'.  A  short  vacation  was  taken,  the  first  for 
five  years ;  and  hixnries  even  began  to  creep  into  the  house. 
Thirty  dollars*  worth  of  new  furniture  was  bought  for  the 
parlor;  and,  when  it  was  shown  to  this  plain-living  man,  he 
said,  "  What  a  pit}'  it  is  for  people  to  work  so  hard  for  a  few 
stuffed  wooden  things  to  set  up  in  a  room  to  be  lookeil  at! 
What  does  it  all  amount  to?  There  is  no  happiness  irrit, 
nor  no  good,  cither." 

Concord  had  now  become  the  centre  of  progressive  thought 
in  New  England ;  Hawthorne,  the  Alcotts,  EUery  Chan- 
ning  the  poet,  and  husband  of  Margaret  Fuller's  sister,  and 
others,  having  made  it  their  abode  ;  and  pilgrims  had  already 
begim  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  countr}'  to  visit  the 
homes  of  these  writers,  and  sec  Emerson,  the  wise  master 
and  teacher.  Hawthorne  had  lived  in  the  "  Old  Manse  ;  " 
but  at  this  time  (1854)  he  was  absent  in  Europe,  having 
•been  appointed  consul  to  Liverpool  under  Pres.  Pierce,  his 
.personal  frientl.  Extracts  froiii  :i  short  biognipli^' of  Haw- 
thorne (written  b}-  Mr.  llobinson  in  18G1)  will  give  some 
account  of  his  earl}*  Concord  life  :  — 

'*In  1842  Nulliauicl  IIawthoi*nc  and  his  wifo  came  to  livo  at 
Concord,  In  the  Old  Manse.  Curiously  enough,  Emerson  himself 
Jiad  once  been  an  inhahitant  of  the  Old  Maui^e.  In  its  rear  vv:is  a 
•  delightful  little  nook  of  a  Ktudy,  in  which  ho  wrote  *  Nature;'  and 
he  used  to  watch  *  the  Asxyrian  dawn,  and  the  Pai>hian  sunset  and 
moon-rising,'  from  the  summit  (»f  tlie  ejistern  hill  near  at  hand. 
The  windows  of  the  study  iiecpcd  between  willow-branches  down 
into  the  orchard,  revealing  glimpses  of  the  Kiver  As^abet  shining 
through  the  trees.  From  one  of  the  windows,  facing  norlhwai-d,  a 
broailer  view  of  the  river  wsis  gained,  and  at  a  sfiot  where  its  hith- 
erto  obscure  waters  gleam  forth  into  the  light  of  history.  It  w;is  at 
this  window  that  the  clei-gyman  who  then  dwelt  in  the  manse  stood, 
watching  the  outbreak  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle  between  two 
nations.  He  saw  the  irregular  array  of  his  parishioners  o\\  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  river,  and  the  glittering  lino  f»f  the  British  on  the 
hitlKH*  hank;  and  h(i  waited  in  an  ai^ony  of  su^ptMise  the  ratMe  of  the 
lunsketry.  It  came;  antl  there  n<u'deil  but  a  gtintio  wind  to  sweep 
the  battle-smoke  around  this  quiet  home.  Under  the  stone  wall 
which  separates  the  battle-ground  from  the  precincts  of  the  par- 
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•onuge  is  still  to  be  seen  the  grave  of  two  British  soldiers  slain  in 
tlie  skirmish,  wlio  have  since  slept  peacefully  tlicrc  where  they  were 
laid 

'MVIiile  riawthnme  lived  at  the  Old  Manse,  he  had  many  visitors  of 
mark;  for  his  name  had  now  become  known.  There  were  Lowell  the 
poet,  and  Emerson,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Ellcry  Channing,  who 
occasionally  came  to  enjoy  a  day*s  flshing  in  the  river.  It  was  a  kind 
of  poet*s  life  which  Hawthorne  led,  amidst  the  sound  of  bees,  tlie 
murmuring  of  streams,  and  the  rustling  of  leaves.  What  was  more, 
the  Old  Man<<e  was  said  to  be  *  liaunU^l ; '  and  occasionally  there 
came  a  rustling  noise,  as  of  a  minisu^r^s  silk  gown,  sweeping  through 
the  vory  midst  of  the  company,  so  closoly  as  aliiiost  to  brush  against 
the  chairs ;  yet  there  was  notliing  visible.  Hawthorne,  in  1844,  became 
surveyor  of  the  customs  in  Salem ;  and  thither  lie  removed  accortl- 
ingiy.  He  remained  there  three  j'oars,  oocuMionally  digging  among 
the  fdd  archives  of  (lie  place,  anumgst  whirli  he  professes  to  lave 
discovered  the  reconl  of  tlie  story  which  he  has  so  skilfully  woven 
together  in  his  'Scarlet  Letter.*  Hawthorne  went  In  as  surveyor 
witli  the  Locofoco  or  Polk  administration ;  and  he  also  went  out  with 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  c»f  the  popular  system  of  governing  in 
America,  that,  at  every  chan:?e  of  power  from  party  to  party,  there  Is 
a  eh*an  swe<;p  in:ule  of  thos(>  in  ollict^  in  favor  of  tlie  mlhnreiitM  of 
the  new  dyntisly.  As  head  surv(^yor,  Hawthorne  had  it  in  his  power, 
on  assuming  oflicc,  to  turn  out  the  former  oflicials,  and  supply  their 
places  with  those  of  his  own  kidney  in  politics.  But  Hawthomo 
nevi>r  could  And  it  in  his  heart  to  fllsmi.ss  the  old  veterans:  so  they 
vegetated  on,  each  In  his  old  place." 

There  were  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Henry  Tho- 
reau,  as  he  often  came  with  his  father  to  work  on  the  land 
l)clonginj5  to  the  house  in  which  Mr.  llobinson  lived,  or,  as 
the  ehiblrcn  said,  to  "  pniiit  the  handles  of  the  trees.'*  His 
meditative  figure  was  often  seen  walking  across  the  sunny 
meadows,  with  some  live  specimen  of  a  *'  species  "  dangling 
from  his  hand,  while  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  the  sua 
on  his  back  8ccnic<l  like  a  gentle  herdsman  driving  him  home 
at  evening."  He  sometimes  called  on  Mr.  llobinson.  Ho 
was  a  great  talker,  sitting  with  his  head  bent  over,  and 
carr3ing  on  the  **  conversation  **  all  by  himself.  On  one 
occasion  we  had  a  visitor  who  had  written  several  town  his* 
tories,  and  was  learned  in  Indian  matters.  Thoreau  called 
while  he  was  there ;  and,  the  conversation  soon  turning  to 
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Indian  affairs,  Tiiorcau  talked  our  friend  dumb  in  a  verj 
short  time.  His  book  (**  Walden,  a  Life  in  tlie  Woods") 
was  published  in  1854,  and  drew  many  visitors  to  the  little 
hut  by  the  shore  of  the  pond  where  the  philosopher  had  lived 
on  three  ccnits  a  day,  planted  his  beans,  and  written  his 
immortal  pages.  The  fact  of  his  living  so  cheaply  was 
much  discussed  in  Concord,  more  even  than  the  quality  of 
his  writings  ;  and  it  was  suspected  b}'  his  incredulous  towns- 
people that  the  "cupboard  '*  of  this  disciple  of  rythagoras 
was  often  replenished  from  his  mother's  larder.  Said  Mr. 
Robinson  in  his  *'  Warrington  **  Letters,  — 

"It  is  fortunato  for  litcraturo  that  Thoreau  lived,  and  built  his 
house  on  the  Mliorc!:)  of  Wul<lcn  Pond,  when  he  did.  If  his  birth  had 
been  postponed  twenty  years,  wo  should  never  have  had  his  most 
delightful  book,  and  one  of  the  niostdt^lightful  of  all  American  books. 
'  Walden '  is  as  good  of  its  kind  jus  any  thing  in  American  or  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  boolc  ever  written  in 
Concord.  Ho  hated,  or  affected  to  hate,  all  crowds,  and  said  the 
])h;:i.sanl4»st  phu!e  in  Itoston  w:i.slh<;  Kilchlinr^  l^tilroatl  IhliiAl^  iMtc'inse 
it  Wius  the  ro:ul  home.  What  would  ho  say  if  ho  t:otdd  mm:  Wahloii 
Pond  as  it  is  now,  on  whoi»e  hanks  ho  built  his  little  liouso,  and 
lived,  raising  beans  on  his  farm,  and  charming  the  fishes  with  his 
flute?  or,  rather,  what  would  he  write  and  print,  if  pen  and  Ink  and  the 
press  were  open  to  him?  for  I  will  not  assume  that  he  cannot  see  and 
talk  as  well  as  ever.  The  pond,  six  months  ago,  was  more  solitary 
than  Sleepy-hollow  Cenu^tery,  where  his  body  rests  with  Hawthorne, 
\  and  othci's  not  so  famous.  Now  the  cemetery  has  the  advantiige  of 
\  the  pond ;  for  the  railroad  tr.iins  frequently  stop  at  the  pond,  and  land 
Uheir  great  picnic-parties,  who,  for  tlie  time  being,  make  it  the  busiest 
part  of  the  town.  Thoreau  profevssod  to  find  his  most  cnU'rtaining 
company  in  the  morning;  for  then  nobody  ever  came  to  sec  him: 
and  Mr.  Emerson  said  of  Walden  Pond,  that  it  was  an  excellent  place 
for  parties,  esiMicially  putties  of  one." 

Mr.  Hobinson  thought  Thoreau's  poem  ''Sympathy"  an 
evidence  of  trne  genius.  Tlioreau*s  mother  Mas  one  of  the 
most  graphic  talkers  imaginable,  and  held  her  listeners  dinnb. 
'in  describing  scenes  of  her  earl^'  life,  slie  once  told  of  the 
shipwreck  of  a  schooner  upon  which  she  was  a  passenger,  on 
a  voyage  to  Maine.    The  dark  night,  the  sound  of  the  waves. 
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the  cries  of  the  people,  and  all  the  tragic  events,  were  related 
with  a  vividness  which  photographed  it  at  once,  a  startling 
picture,  upon  tlic  mind  of  the  hearer.  His  father,  on  the 
contrar}',  was  the  nriost  silent  of  men,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  gifted  son.  At  the  annual  melon- 
pait}'  at  his  houso,'  to  which  Mr.  liobinson  and  his  wife  were 
invited,  Mr.  liobiuson  was  vcr}'  much  struck  by  this  silence 
among  his  guests,  and  nearly  convulsed  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  talking  by  quoting  from  Emci*son,  aoUo  voce^  — 

'*  Tlic  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master's  requiem." 

Tlie  mother's  famil}',  from  whom  Thoreau  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  genius,  wore  ver}-  eccentric ;  and  stories  of  their 
sayings  are  still  current  in  Concord.  One  of  these  is  worth 
telling.  It  relates  to  an  uncle  of  Henry  Thoreau,  Charles 
Dunbar.  *'  In  1800,**  Ra3s  liistor}-,  **  a  revolution  took  place 
in  the  administration  of  public  alfairs ;  and  the  Ilepublican 
parly,  having  become  the  mnjorily,  succeeded  in  elevating 
tlioircan(li<lato,  Thonins  Jefferson,  to  the  presidency,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Aflanis."  *  People  were  very  nuich  excited  over 
this  election,  and  all  the  voting  force  was  called  out.  For 
the  lii-st  time,  old  men  were  carried  to  the  i>olls  in  arm-chaii-s  ; 
and  the  children  gathered  round  to  see  the  curious  sight. 
Unfortunatel}',  there  was  a  property  qualification  in  those 
dn3*s ;  no  man  being  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  owned  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  Charles  Dunbar's  mother  had 
married  for  her  secon<l  hiisb:ind  a  rich  fanner  named  Minot, 
who  was  ^'ory  anxi(ius  that  the  young  man  should  vote  for 
Jefrci-son  ;  ancl,  in  onler  to  onsible  him  to  do  so,  deeded  him  a 
small  farm  in  a  neighl)oring  town,  lie  voted  ;  and,  after  elec- 
tion-day, Mr.  Minot  wanted  the  property  back  ;  but  Dunbar, 


1  Tlio  melons  were  of  Henry  Thoreau's  own  raising. 

*  Republican  really  nieanl  Democrat  in  1801.  W.  S.  R.  says  in  1875, 
*  In  Jefferson's  da3%  the  goTerument  really  started  off  on  the  Demo- 
cratic basis." 
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following  the  advice  of  Mr.  William  Cogswell,*  his  fi'iend, 
refused  to  give  it  up.  The  ease  was  bix>ught  before  Squire 
Hey  wood  of  Concord,  who  said,  "The  projxjrty  belongs  to 
Charles  Dunbar ;  for  I  made  out  the  pa[)ers  all  right  according 
to  law ;  and,  if  he  gives  it  up,  it  will  be  of  his  own  accord 
and  free  will."  He  did  not  give  it  up,  bat  lived  on  it  alone 
all  his  life;  and  it  finally  came  into  the  Thorcuu  family. 
Dunbar  fVequcntly  came  to  Concord,  and,  when  there,  alwa3's 
called  at  Mr.  Cogswell's  house.  On  one  of  these  visits,  put- 
ting his  head  abniptly  into  the  window  (as  usual),  he  said, 
"  I  could  not  have  come  to  see  you  if  one  of  my  oxen  had 
not  died.  I  sold  the  hide  and  horns  for  money  enough  to 
come  with :  so  '  there's  no  great  loss  without  some  small 
gain.'  "  Miss  Sophia  Thorcuu,  sister  of  Ileni^s  and  the  last 
survivor  of  the  family,  died  in  1876  ;  and  the  Concord  Tho- 
reaus  are  now  extinct.  Mr.  Robinson  had  little  acquaintance 
with  the  other  literar}'  personages  of  Conconl,  except  C.  C. 
Haze  well,  with  whom  he  was  alwa3's  on  terms  of  friendly 
intiiii.'icy.  lie  was  in  tlio  lialtit  of  droppiii*^  in  :if.  Mr.  Iliizo 
wcirs  sanctum  at  all  hours,  sure  to  lind  him  writing,  with 
inky  fingers,  or  reading,  and  "puffing  the  friendly  cigar;" 
and  many  a  brave  ailicle  has  been  written  on  both  sides  of 
a  question,  inspired  by  the  witty  encounters  between  them. 
Mr.  llobinson  had  a  great  admiration  fur  the  historical 
knowledge  of  his  friend,  who,  he  said,  t:dkcd  more  freely  of 
the  family  aifairs  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  knew  more 
about  them,  than  he  did  of  his  nearest  neighbor's.  Mrs. 
Hazewell's  knowledge  of  history  was  almost  as  accurate  as 
that  of  her  husband,  and  she  sometimes  was  able  to  jog  his 
memory  a  little.  W  icn  tlie  Czar  had  his  silver  wedding  in 
18GG,  there  was  a  discussion  between  Mr.  and  Mra.  Uazewell 
as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Czarina.  Mrs.  Uazewell  said 
that  she  was  a  llesse-Darmstadt  princess,  and  that  was  tlie 
reason  for  their  keeping  the  da}*  in  such  fasliion.  This  Mr. 
Hazewell  disputed;  but,  on  looking *in  a  book  of  reference 
brought  for  that  purpose,  his  wife  was  proved  to  be  right. 

^  Brother  of  W.  S.  Bobinson's  mother. 
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Of  Concord  as  an  autlslavcry  town,  Mr.  Robinson  wrote 
in  1874, — 

"As  I  said,  Concord  was  not  an  antislavcry  place;  but  some  events 
in  anCtstavery  history  liaVe'  occurred  there :  for  example,  the  capture 
and  rescue  of  Mr.  Sanborn  (in  the  John  Drown  case)  on  a  warrant 
from  the  United-States  Senate,  and  tlie  rescue  of  Sbadrach.  Old  Dr. 
niplcy  was  as  slow  as  any  of  ilie  Unitarian  clergy  to  accept  anti- 
slavery  doctrines,  antl  liis  colleagues  were  'conservative*  men.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  get  tbe  meeting-house  for  Georce  Thomoson 
than  for  the  '  Washing  ton  ian'  Hawkins;  and  tbcre  was  much  op- 
pisition  to  both.  Mr.  Kincrson,  wbo  iirvcr  tntublcs  biinsnlf  about 
organ iz:itions,  was  not,  I  tbink,  an  original  alxditionistf  any  more 
than  lion.  Samuel  Iloar  (father  of  £.  IL  and  G.  F.  Iloar),  who  had 
the  name  of  being  a  conservative  on  tbe  subject  when  George  Thomp- 
son came  up  to  disturb  Dr.  Uiploy  and  the  Concord  i)cw8.  I  may 
seem  to  have  underrated  Mr.  Kmerson^s  antislavcry  position.  Ills 
first  demonstration  that  wr.y  was  his  address  on  West-India  emanci- 
pation (1B43),  which  was  pretty  early;  but  before  this,  I  think,  his 
early  essays,  and  his  ]ibilosopby  generally,  were  thought  to  tend  to 
IndifTerentism  on  the  subject."  ^ 

If  not  an  antislavorv  town,  Concord  was  a  faiuous  anti- 
slavcrj'  centre,  aiul  a  (lct)ut  of  the  *'  nnclerground  railroad," 
which  carried  so  many  colored  citizens  on  their  way  to 
freedom.  Shadrach  had  been  consigned  there  after  his 
escape  in  Boston,  and  was  refreshed  at  the  house  of  Francis 
E.  Bigclow,  the  friendly  blacksmith.  Mrs.  Bigelow's  account 
of  this  histoiic  affair  is  as  follows :  — 

**  Sliadrach  was  arrested  by  his  pretended  master,  with  carving- 
knife  in  hand,  wliiln  acting  :i.s  waitiT  in  a  liotol  on  Court  Street,  and 
liurried  at  once  to  tbe  Court  House  to  be  tried.  On  tbe  alarm  IxVuig 
given,  tbe  Cnnrt  ilmiso  wivs  iillrd  with  a  crowd   of  bl:vf!k  and  white 


1  Borne  extracts  frcm  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Robinson  (Jan.  14, 1844) 
willsliow  tbe  Htatcof  feriing  at  tliat  time  on  this  .subjr4*,t.:  "To-night 
all  onr  folks  have  \*n\M\  to  tlio  Lyroiiiii  to  Iu;ar  Wondnll  IMiillip-i  locluro 
on  slavery.  We  rxpiM-l.  a  siiuill  row;  for  H.  Is  nmlorUoiNl  Mr.  Koycs, 
(father  of  John  S.  K(;ycs,  lately  Uniicd-J^atcs  niarOial)  will  reply  to 
liim.  I  hopo,  he  will;  but  ho  will  gel  the  worst  of  it,  for  rhillips  has  too 
many  guns  for  him.  They  have  alreaily  had  some  fnss  in  the  Lyceum 
about  his  being  invited  to  lecture  (»n  that  subje<*t. 

"  r.  S.  —  rhillips's  lecture  is  over,  and  no  reply.  Mr.  Keyes  was  there, 
but  said  nothing.'*  —  H.  M. 
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men,  who  moved  forward  in  a  body,  and,  snrrounding  SUadrach, 
carried  liim  out,  entangled  in  tlie  mass.  No  one  except  Lewis  Ilay- 
den  Iviicw  him  from  any  of  the  otlicr  colored  men.  He  wont  out  with 
the  rest,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  enwd.  He  and  Ilaydcn  coolly 
walked  off  toward  Kast  CiUidH'idgc,  keeping  in  raght  of  each  oilier  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets  Ilero  they  stopped  at  the  house  of  llev. 
J.  C.  Lovejoy,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Conconl  in  a  carrlnge  drawn 
by  a  black  liorso  and  a  white  one,  and  driven  by  a  Mr.  Smiih.  They 
arrived  at  Concord  at  three  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  an<l  drovu  into 
Mr.  Bigelow*s  yaril.  Mr,  Bigclow,  hearing  the  carriage,  o{M.'ned  his 
door,  and  let  In  the  poor  fugitive,  though  the  penalty  was  a  tliousand 
dollars,  and  six  montlis*  imprisonment,  for  *  aiding  and  al>etting'  a 
slave  to  escape.  Tho  blinds  of  the  house  were  at  once  shut,  and  the 
windows  darkened,  to  evade  the  notice  of  any  passers-by ;  and  bi-cakfast 
was  prepared  in  the  bedchamber  (by  Mi':^.  Bigclow),  on  an  air-tight 
stove,  with  the  bureau  for  a  Uible.  I^frs.  Urooks,  an  antislavery  neigh- 
bor, was  sent  for,  and  came,  accompanied  by  licr  husband,  lion  Nathan 
Braoks.  Mr.  Brooks,  though  an  abolitionist,  did  not  go  so  far  an  hi.H 
wife  In  advocating  radical  antislavcry  mea»(ures;  and  he  had  warned 
her  that  he  should  not  countenance  any  such  *  aiding  and  abetting.' 
But  when  he  saw  Hvi  poor  fugitive,  so  frightened  and  fiU'lorn,  his  kind 
heart  made  him  foi-get  the  majesty  of  tho  law;  and  he  did  his  part 
by  furuishiiig  Slia<lraeh  with  a  hat  of  lii.s  own  with  which  to  disguise 
himself,  —  tho  hat  of  a  law-abiding  ciltzcn!  As  soon  as  Shadnich 
was  ixif rcshed  (he  wiis  so  fatigued  witli  loss  of  sleep,  and  anxiety,  that 
ho  could  hardly  keep  awake  while  eating),  I^Ir.  Bigelow,  in  a  wagon 
hired  for  the  puri>ose,  drove  him  to  the  h(»uso  of  Mr.  Drake  in 
Leominster,  another  sUUion  on  the  *  underground  railroad.'  From 
them  ho  wxs  carried  to  Fitchhurg,  and  ihemtt^  by  mil  to  ('anada. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Ilayden  and  Mr.  Smith  drove  leisuin^ly  to  Sudbury, 
8toppe<I  with  frieuils  there,  went  to  clniixth,  auil,  at'ti'r  a  gotid  d inner, 
returned  nnmolcsteil  tr>  Boston.  When  the  trial  camo  on  f(»r  tho 
rescuers  of  Sluulrach,  tlicro  w:is  some  dillieulty  In  imi»anelling  a  jury. 
Mr.  Bigidow  was  dr.iwn  once,  and  rejected ;  but  aftcrwanls,  by  some 
quibble  of  law,  he  Avas  ag:iin  ch(K<ten,  and  sat  in  the  case.  Tho  mscucrs 
were  all  cleared  by  the  disagi*ccment  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Bigch)w  being 
the  one  who  stood  out,  not  because,  as  has  boon  said,  ho  Avas  biasscil 
by  his  feelings  and  action  in  the  case,  but  because  he  conscientiously 
belicvetl  that  the  men  trie<1  as  tho  rescuers  of  Sha(lnu:h  had  no  moro 
to  do  with  it  than  all  tho  rest  of  the  crowd  in  the  Court  Ilousc;  and 
ho  thought  that  the  witnesses  in  this  case  must  have  perjured  them- 
selves." > 

1  Persons  indicted  in  1831  as  the  rescuers  of  Shadrach:  James  Scott, 
Lewis  Ilayden,  Ellzur  Wright,  John  P.  Coburu,  Thomas  P.  Smith, 
Joseph  K.  Hayes. 
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A  troman's  antislavery  society  had  been  formed  in  Con- 
cord, in  1837,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sainnol  Barrett.*  It  had 
sevent}- members  at  llrst ;  but  \vhen  Mr.  Garrison  attacked 
the  Church,  calling  it  **  the  bulwark  of  slaver}',"  the  society 
was  divided,  and  a  new  organization  was  formed  of  radical 
a)x)litionists  who  sj'mpnthized  with  Mr.  Garrison,  and,  like 
him,  wore  regardless  of  Ixjth  Church  and  State.*  This  soci- 
ety was  in  active  operation  durin*^  Mr.  Ilobinson's  residence 
in  Concord  ;  and,  though  its  membership  was  snialJ.  it  met 
regularly,  kept  busil}'  at  work  ;  and  through  it  Coucord  was 
represented  at  the  annual  subscri[)tion  festivals  and  the  anti- 
slaver}'  fairs.  Mrs.  Nathan  Brooks,  the  president,  was  its 
chief  organizer  and  inspirer ;  and  it  was  through  her  efibrts 
that  the  societv  was  so  lou^ic  maintained.  It  met  at  the 
bouses  of  the  members,  where  a  plain  tea  was  provided,  to 
which  the  gentlemen  were  invited.*  The  membei*s  of  this 
society  in  1857  were  Mrs.  Nathan  Brooks,  Mrs.  John  Tho- 
reau,  Mrs.  F.  Vs.  Bigolow,  Mrs.  John  Ih'owu,  jun.,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Barrett,  Mrs.  Tiuioth}'  I'rescotl,  Mrs.  Minolt  Tratt,  Mrs. 
11.  W.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Jerome  Richardson,  Mrs.  E.  11. 
Hoar,  Mrs.  Simon  Brown,  Mi*s.  Luc}'  Brown,  ISIrs.  A.  B. 
Alcott,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Robinson,  Miss  Mar}-  Rice,  Miss  Harriet 
Stowe,  Miss  Caroline  Stowe,  Miss  Carrie  Pratt,  Miss  Sophia 
Thoreau,  Miss  Ann  Whiting,  Miss  Jane  Whiting,  Miss  Ellen 
Emerson,  Miss  Martha  Bartlett,  and  probabl}''  others  whose 
names  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Brooks  (though  a  woman  of  prop- 
erty), desiring  to  earn  herself  the  mone}-  used  in  the  sacred 
cauf.e,  made  cake  b}-  an  unfailing  recipe  of  her  own,  and 
sold  it  to  her  neighbors  and  friends :  it  was  named  for  her, 


*  IfjT  soil,  IsiUsly  «I<jcc;wo<l;  left  four  liiindrod  donare  to  tlio  woman- 
sufFrngo  raiwo. 

2  Tlio  cliurchos  wero  very  angry  with  ^Ir.  GarriBon;  an<l  at  one  time 
he  roiiM  not  find  a  place  in  Boston  to  Rpeak  in,  excepting  a  han  con- 
trollJMl  hy  the  followers  of  Thomas  Paine. 

*  It  met  at  the  house  of  AV.  S.  Robinson,  Jan.  27,  1857,  when  ten 
ladies  wero  present. 
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Brooks  Cake.  At  every  ^^  tea-fight"  in  Concord  this  cake 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  found ;  and  the  gentlemen,  wlio,  in 
turn,  entertained  the  Social  Circle,  were  glad  to  avail  Iheui- 
selves  of  this  specialty  of  a  member  of  the  proscribed  sex. 
This  recipe  plnyed  such  an  important  part  in  the  antislavery 
movement  (I)}'  the  money  it  earned),  that  1  cannot  forbear 
giving  it  here.  When  woman's  work  is  recognized  and  val- 
ued as  it  should  be,  a  new  and  good  recipe  will  be  as  im- 
portant a  discovery  as  a  ^^  new  figure  of  speech  "  or  a  new 
poem. 

Brooks  Cakb.  —  One  pound  flour,  ono  pound  sugar,  half-pound 
butter,  four  eggs,  one  cup  milk,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  half-teaspoon- 
ful  cream  of  tartar,  half-pound  currants  (in  half  of  it). 

This  makes  two  loaves ;  and,  if  such  faithful  hands  and 
careful  eyes  as  hers  attend  to  its  making,  it  will  be  fit  for 
the  banquet  of  the  gods.  This  devoted  woman  lived  to  see 
the  cause  for  which  she  so  earnestl}'  labored  as  successful  as 
was  alwa3*8  her  recipe  for  "Brooks  Cake."  She  died  in 
18G8.  Wendell  Phillips  pa^'s  a  tine  tribute  to  her  memory 
in  an  article  in  "  The  Antislavery  Standard :  "  — 

^'Wlien,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  joined  the  antislavery 
movement,  one  of  the  first  pliiccs  I  visited  was  Concord.  Mi*s. 
Brooivs  welcomed  me  to  the  old  town.  She  was  one,  and  a  chief 
one,  of  ^alf  a  dozen  royal-niiiidiMl  wouumi  who  represented  the 
antislavery  movement  of  tiie  |»lace.  Tiie  fauicius  men  who  lived 
there  turned  then  only  a  tolerant  t^ye  on  the  cause,  standing  them- 
selves at  a  civil  distance.  In  kindly  deference  to  wife  or  friend,  they 
showed  their  faces,  now  and  then,  at  antislavery  meetings.  Still  it 
is  but.  justice  to  say  that  it  w:is  the  'continual  coming'  of  those 
untiring  women  that  *  won  or  wearied  *  the  noted  names  of  Con- 
cord into  sympatliy  with  this  great  uprising  for  justice.  We  call 
others  self-sacrificing  and  devoted;  but  she  and  her  associates  lived 
for  tlieir  reform  ideas.  Faultless  in  domostie  duties,  making  her 
roof  so  truly  a  home,  still  no  work  was  too  hanl,  no  duty  too  absorb- 
iii*X,  no  <^:illM;i'in^  Utn  disl.iiil.,  no  cross  too  hcuvy,  for  Iicm*  cmmhu'^i^ 

*Mlo\v  \:iv  her  IH'r  m:iiI.  its  iiilliiciici'J  1  li;tv«:  \h'A'.u  >lirird  by  elo- 
quence, and  thrilled  by  many  a  brave  act,  behind  which  I  saw  clearly 
that  half-score  of  earnest  women,  the  fieart  of  a  famous  circle,  whose 
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brain  lias  a  wide  realm.  The  debt  which  Stuart  Mill  is  never  weary 
of  acknowledging  to  his  noblo  wife  is  tlic  same  tliat  the  mind  of 
Concord  owes  to  Mrs.  Brooks  and  her  associates.'* 

Her  husband,  Hon.  Nathan  Brooks,  %vhose  claims  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  Mr.  Robinson  had  urged  in  his  first 
editorials  in  *'  Tiie  Yeoman's  Gazette,"  was  a  lawj'cr  in 
Concord,  ami  was  very  nmcli  Iwioved.  He  Ii:ul  a  habit  of 
cnrrviii!'  a  liixiited  candle  to  and  from  hia  olfice  in  the  even- 
ing.  After  his  death,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  "  The  Simngficld  Republican,"  speaks  thus  elo- 
quently of  his  "  modest  but  conspicuous  worth :  *'  — 

"  He  chose,  instead  of  public  fame,  the  more  quiet  path  of  civil 
and  social  duty  within  his  own  town  and  county,  lie  was  the  adju- 
dicator of  disputes,  the  administrator  of  estates,  the  de|>ositary  of 
trusts,  the  f^uardian  of  orphans,  the  just  man,  who,  as  Plato  says, 
is  a  p<'T|H!tUfil  ni:isistnitc.  AVlion  bn  walkod  tbe  lirirf  journey  fn)m 
bis  bnnso  to  bis  oflico,  .Jiistico  and  IJonnvolcnco  seonicd  to  be  patrol- 
liii'4  I  III*  vill:i;^r  Hl.riMrl..  Tlir  t:ip4!r  wliirli  li^bMul  bis  sM^ps  hi  tbo  even- 
ing walk  to  and  fro,  uiid  wliicb  cvnn  tlit;  wind  i'osiNH'.t<M|,  wxs  iv\  .'uii^usl 
as  (bo  flambeau  of  a  consul  in  tbo  Via  Sacra;  for  in  him  all  the  dignity 
of  Law  seemed  embodied,  with  none  of  her  austerity." 

In  1854,  when  Missouri  attempted  to  monopolize  Kansas, 
and  force  slaver}'  into  the  newl3'-acquired  Territory,  the  anti- 
slaver}'  people  of  New  England  tried  to  stay  its  inroads  by 
encouraging  emigration  from  the  free  States.  A  New- 
England  Emigrant  Aid  Societ}'  %vas  formed,  and  under  its 
protection  many  families  left  their  native  States  to  find  a 
new  home  ii\  that  far  countr}*.  On  the  19tb  of  July,  1854, 
a  compan}'  of  twenty-four  persons  —  the  advance-guard  of 
freedom  —  started  from  Massachusetts,  and  arrived  in  Kan- 
sas the  same  month.  This  company'  was  followed  b}'  otbers 
tbo  snmo  yenr ;  and  cvory  Tuesday,  for  several  weeks  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sunnner  of  1855,  tbc  '*  emigrant-train  " 
passed  Ibrougb  Concord,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  filled 
with  men  and  ^vomcn  inspired  by  as  pure  an  incentive  to 
action  as  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they  set  sail  for 
New  England.     They  went  to  plant  freedom  in  the  most 
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beaiitiAil  portion  of  the  conntr}*,  doomed  by  King  Cotton  as 
a  new  field  in  which  to  perpetuate  the  monster  evil.  Aban- 
doned by  tlie  government  wliich  slioidd  have  proteeted  them, 
these  emigrants  suffered  untokl  hardships.  Some  of  them 
were  killed  by  bordcr-rufDans ;  and  otiiers  died  of  starva- 
tion, caused  by  the  destruction  of  tlicir  crops.  Of  tlioso 
%?ho  returned,  numbers  were  invalids  for  3'ears  from  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  had  been  ex|)osed.  ^MMcedirg 
Kansas "  was  a  name  well  chosen  at  that  time  to  describe 
this  fair  part  of  our  land.  Monej'  and  clothing  were  sent  to 
them  by  towns  and  individuals,  and  everj'  effort  was  made 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  emigrants.  Concord  alone  sub- 
scribed more  than  tvro  thousand  dollars,  and  the  ladies  of 
tliut  town  met  together  t<>  sew  for  K:uis:ls  ;  for,  in  .spite  of 
difference  of  opinion  outside  the  Church  and  within  it,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  %vith  all  true  antislayery  people  as  to 
tlie  enormitj'  of  tliis  attempt  to  force  slaver}'  upon  the  Kan- 
sas settlers.  Among  these  ladies  were  the  members  of  tlie 
old  Antislavery  Society,  wlio  continued  to  work  for  this 
and  other  progressive  causes  imtil  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  they  re-organized ;  and  the  long-divided  elements  in 
Church  and  State  came  together  as  the  Freedman's  Aid 
Society. 

Mr.  Robinson's  old  schoolmates  and  friends  speak  of  him 
during  these  Conconl  years  with  much  tenderness,  lie  had 
a  cheerful  word  for  everybody ;  and  liis  briglit  sayings  and 
repartees  are  still  rcnienibored,  long  after  the  events  which 
prompted  them  are  forgotten,  lie  was  verj'  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  talking  and  Joking  with  them.  One  of  his 
jokes,  made  at  the  expense  of  a  little  son  of  Judge  Hoar,  is 
often  repeated,  lie  asked  the  little  boy  how  old  he  was ; 
and,  on  being  told  that  he  was  six  and  a  quarter,  he  said, 
"Yon  nnist  take  care,  and  not  get  crossed;  for,  if  you  do, 
you  will  only  pass  for  five."  Though  his  personal  popu- 
larity was  gr(^at,  Mr.  Uoliinson's  ]M)lili(:al  o[)inions  did  not 
find  favor  with  some  of  his  townsmen  ;  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Social  Circle,  and  his  name  was  proposed  as 
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a  member,  he  was  tabooed  in  the  club  which  his  grandfather 
helped  to  found.  lie  cared  verj-  little  about  the  matter, 
however,  attribuliug  the  slight,  not  to  personal  ill-foeling, 
but  to  opposition  on  political  grounds,  lie  might  have 
retorted,  like  the  old  philosopher,  — 

"They    deride    thee,   O    Diogenes!"      Diogenes   made 
answer,  *^But  I  am  not  derided." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"WARRINGTON"   LETTERS. 

[1866-18G2.] 

**  Tlie  Stato  is  like  %  great  and  iioblo  stcod,  who  la  tardy  in  his  motions,  and  re- 
quirott  to  bo  Hlirnxl  into  life.  If  I  may  uso  u  ludicrous  liguru  of  siioech,  I  lun  a 
sort  of  g:uiny,  givuii  to  Uio  SUilu  by  Qod;  and  till  ibiy  lung,  and  in  all  placuH,  am 
always  fa^toidng  ni»on  you,  arousing  and  itcntuading  and  roproacliing  yon.  ...  If 
I  had  been  liko  otiier  men,  I  should  not  have  neglected  my  own  concerns,  or  |)a- 
tiently  seen  the  neglect  of  them,  all  these  years,  and  have  been  doing  youiv,  coming 
to  you  individually  like  a  fatlier  or  an  elder  brotlier.  Had  I  been  paiil,  there  would 
hayo  been  some  sense  In  that;  but  not  even  the  Impudence  of  my  accusers  dares  to 
say  that  I  have  ever  exacted  or  sought  ptiy  of  any  one.  And  I  have  a  witness  of  tlio 
truUi  of  wh.'it  1  Miy :  my  |iuvui-ly  is  a  HullU^iiMit  wilnuMS."  —  I'lJiTu's  AiH^ltujff  of 
SocraUs, 

The  "Warrington"  letters  in  *'The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican "  began  in  1856.  Into  them  Mr.  Robinson  carried  on 
his  fight  against  the  Know-Nothiiigs,  and  accused  that  partj' 
of  theft  (as  will  be  seen  b}'  the  first  letter)  openl}'  and  per- 
sistentl}', — an  accusation  which  was  never  successfull}' ile- 
nied.  The  first  of  these  letters  are  little  more  than  legislative 
reports  ;  but  the  writer  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  scourging 
corrupt  members,  and  laughing  at  dull  ones ;  taking  refuge, 
perhaps,  behind  his  own  theor}*,  —  that  "  dull  men,  and  even 
women,  iiia}'^  be  attacked  with  impunity,  but  none  other." 
In  these  letters  he  found  full  and  free  expression  for  his 
knowledge  of  politics  and  literature,  and  gave  unrestrained 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  concerning  politicians,  reformers, 
mankind  in  general,  and  public  queslions.  Bishop  Haven 
says  (ill  187G)  of  them, — 

"  They  were  strong  in  thought,  curt  in  satire,  and,  though  defi- 
cient in  the  aroma  that  classic  scholarship  sends  forth,  were  not 
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without  high  claims  as  literary  efforts.  They  were  full  of  personali- 
ties. Men  were  not  liiddcn  behind  the  arras  of  compliment  or  gen- 
cnil  remark.  Many  of  his  i)crsonalili(!M  provoknfl  b;ui  bl(>o<l;  or  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  seeming  lack  of  all  personality  in  tlie  writer, 
lie  sat  as  judge,  and  weighed  these  men  in  his  golden  balances  as 
imperturbably  as  Rhadamanthus  decidc<i  the  fates  of  those  who 
appeai*ed  before  his  seat  of  judgment.  Some  of  the  victims  impaled 
on  lii^  pencil  s|»car  writhe»l  fearfully.  ^lany  were  of  such  littleness, 
tli.it  such  impaling  alont^  lias  givni  flicMii  iin!nort;ility,  even  as 
Pope^s  *  Dunciad  '  has  kept  many  a  duncu  from  oblivion.  He  struck 
the  members  of  the  very  House  he  served,*  if,  in  his  judgment,  they 
merited  that  fate.  How  timidly  must  they  have  opened  *  Tbe  Repub- 
lican '  to  see  in  what  guistt  llio  *  \Varriiigf/)ii '  who  sat  before  tlicm, 
so  seemingly  cold  and  indifferent,  had  set  them  forth!  Nor  could 
one  smile  over  his  fallen  neighbor;  for  he  knew  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour  when  he  might  not  himself  be  slain.  Said  Mr.  Sumner,  '  He  has 
the  best  French  gift  of  "  touch  and  go,'*  of  which  About  is  the  mas- 
ter.' He  went  out  into  .ill  realms, — literary,  jwliticil,  reformatory, 
theological.  He  was  as  equally  self-assured  in  reviewing  theology  as 
politics,  literature  as  reform.  He  was,  therefore,  an  unsafe,  but  never 
an  nnintcresling,  critic.  Tli:it  ho  was  faithful  in  much-needed  plain- 
ness of  si>cech  is  true.  H<!  irradialcMl  the  |MM'isluil)lo  columns  of  a 
daily  journal  with  the  ceaseless  flashes  of  his  poignant  wit.  lie  shot 
through  them  the  piercing  shafts  of  many  a  lofty  principle.  He  was 
true  to  himself,  and,  as  'Warrington,*  reproduced  with  startling  ex- 
actness the  very  perfection  of  that  character  of  Thackeray's  imagina- 
tion whom  Tliackeray  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  thus  animated 
in  flesh  and  blood,  and  doing  Ills  part  in  the  columns  of  a  Yankee 
journal." 

Thackeray  was  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  favorite  authors. 
He  thought  him  as  great  as  Scott  or  Dickens,  and  believed 
that  his  works  would  be  read  more  and  more  every  year,  and 
be  standards  long  after  more  popular  authoi's  were  forgotten. 
When  a  name  was  talked  of  as  a  signature  to  "  The  Spring- 
field Republican  * '  letters  he  was  fresh  from  the  reading  of 
"  Pendennis,*'  and  had  enjoyed  immensel}'  the  chai'acter  of 
Warrington,  that  mental  type  of  all  jovial,  sharp  newspaper 
critics :  the  name  was  therefore  selected  at  once  as  the  ideal 
nom  de  plume  of  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Perhaps  the 
•'stunning*'  qualities  of  Thackeraj^'s  Warrington  (in  which 

^  While  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
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he  was  the  exact  opposite)  attracted  Mr.  Robinson  towards 
tliis  character  as  much  as  '^  the  strong  thoughts,  the  curt 
periods,  the  sense,  the  satire,  and  the  scholarship;"  and 
then,  too,  George  Warrington  "  wrote  for  his  bread."  Tho 
letters  soon  became  widel}'  read  and  quoted,  and  "  Warring- 
ton's" opinion  was  cited  on  all  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Many  Massachusetts  people,  particularl}'  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, were  in  almost  Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  question  of 
slavery ;  and  these  letters,  during  the  first  years  of  their 
publication,  were  said  to  have  brought  almost  the  only  ray 
of  light  on  that  subject  into  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

"The  Springfield  Republican  "  did  not  alwa3's  agree  with 
its  "own"  correspondent;  ami  not  in  frequently  a  column 
would  be  seen  by  the  aide  of  the  "  Warrington"  letter,  ex- 
plaining the  divergences  of  opinion.  This  divergence  was 
always  fVank  and  open,  and  conducted  creditably  to  both 
sides.  If  the  readers  of  "The  Republican"  did  not  agree 
with  his  views,  they  still  read  the  letters,  because  they  could 
not  help  reading  what  "  WHrrini^U>u  "  luul  to  nay.  A  ntory 
told  me  by  a  friend  who  returned  from  Kansas  in  1858  will 
illustrate  this.  This  gentleman  had  stopped  at  a  little  inn 
in  Lawrence,  and  found  a  fellow-traveller  sitting  in  the  bar- 
room, reading  "  The  Republican."  lie  exclaimed,  "  Wh}', 
do  yon  take  that  paper?"  —  "Yes,"  replied  the  traveller. 
"  Confound  him  I  I  take  the  paper  so  as  to  know  what  that 
fellow  '  WaiTington  *  has  to  say.  I  don't  believe  what  he 
writes  half  the  time ;  but  I  can't  get  along  without  reading 
it;  "  and  he  showed  my  friend  something  which  had  specially 
pleased  him.  The  question  had  been  once  asked  "  Warring- 
ton," "Would  3'ou  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  ts?"  — 
"Wliy,"  said  he,  "3'ou  would  not  interfere  with  slavery 
where  it  is  iioty  woiihl  you?"  11  is  habit  of  writinij  wiis 
most  simple,  lie  never  shut  himself  apart  to  wait  for 
inspiration  or  the  divine  afflatus^  but  laughed  at  all  such 
"  nonsense."  He  almost  always  wrote  his  letters  during 
the  evening,  in  the  common  sitting-room,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family,  with  the  children  playing  about,  or  getting  their 
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lessons  for  Uic  morrow.  The  letter,  when  done,  was  read 
aloud,  coinmcntcMl  upon,  and  crilicisiHl.  Wlicn  a  particu- 
.  larl}'  good  thing  was  written,  it  was  read  at  once,  and  the 
humorous  and  satirical  parts  laughed  over  before  the  letter 
was  finished.  I  liave  seen  him  writing  as  fast  as  possible, 
shaking  with  laughter  at  the  same  time.  He  seldom  erased 
a  line,  or  a  word :  for  he  lind  the  power  to  assimilate, 
and  keep  packed  in  regular  order,  all  tlie  material  he  re- 
quired ;  and,  when  he  wanted  it  for  use,  he  had  only  to 
"  draw  the  cork,"  as  he  expressed  it.  His  theory  of  writ- 
ing was,  that  an}*  person  who  can  think  clcarl}'  can  write  or 
ppeak  without  difricnlty,  and  (hat  pnictice  makes  (he  %vriter. 
Mq  disclaimed  (lie  idea  (hat  an}'  one  needed  an  especial  genius 
for  writing,  and  said,  "  What  right  liave  we  (o  demand  thjit 
every  man  who  writes  a  book  shall  be  a  man  of  genius? 
Geniuses  are  scarce :  though  Emerson's  definition  of  a  poet 
—  *  a  man  wi(hoiit  iinpediinont  * — Si^ems  to  imply  that  all 
men  except  slaLlcrera  are  ports;  %vliicli  1  doii*t  see."  In 
letters  of  advice  to  a  j'oung  newspaper-writer  (in  1873)  he 
says,  — 

"  Write  as  you  think.  Begin  at  once  on  your  subject,  pack  your 
head  well  with  reading  and  thoughts,  and  then  writing  will  be  easy 
cnongli.  No  one  can  writ/?  well  who  is  not  a  wide  reader.  Could  you 
have  written  (hose  cliarining  lotl-crs  to  inc  If  you  liad  not  been  famil- 
iar with  Carlylc,  De  Quincpy,  and  Charles  Lamb?  Blessed  l)e  good 
books!  They  gradually  and  imperceptibly  Inform  the  taste.  Ileviews 
and  editorials,  like  conversation  and  ncw8pai>ers,  keep  the  world 
moving,  and  so  are  of  more  practical  use  than  books ;  but  they  are  not 
lK>oks,  and  there's  an  en<l  of  it.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  write 
such  sploiulld  letters  to  ycmr  correspoinlent«<  if  you  had  only  rea<l 
cheap  novels?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  By  and  by,  after  you  are  done 
dmdging  at  newspai>cr-work,  you  shall  be  an  author.  You  liave 
esciped  immortality,  being  swilchcd  olT  the  celestial  railroad  on  to  a 
bidc-track  lca<liiig  to  an  old  coal-yard.  You  shall  be  paid  for  it  some 
day;  if  not  bore,  (lion  licM-oaftcr.  Luther  promised  bis  dog,  that,  in 
the  resurrection,  lie  should  have  a  golden  tail.  You  shall  have  a  harp 
for  music,  or  a  pencil  for  painting,  or  a  chisel  for  sculpture;  and  I  will 
be  your  delighted  proof-reader  and  critic,  and  take  the  money  for 
your  golden  books.  Seriously,  writing,  to  bright  people,  is  a  mete 
trick  of  the  pen,  and  a  knack  which  you  will  fall  into.    On  all  topics 
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you  had  better  reflect  pretty  well.  It  is  not  always  enough  to  discover 
fallacies  on  the  other  side :  one  must  be  careful  to  avoid  them  on  his 
own,  or,  if  he  does  not  wholly  avoid  them,  to  synink  with  caution. 
The  speaker  who  uses  language  for  effect  on  the  people  before  him, 
may  with  safety,  and  even  with  credit,  be  fallacious  where  the  writer 
cannot.  The  ncwMpa[K!r  quietly  and  surdy  indoctrinates  the  people; 
and  in  a  large  daily  nothing  comes  amiss.  But,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  tact,  and  capacity  of  imparting.  Contro- 
versial talent  is  useful,  especially  in  politics ;  but  it  ought  to  be  joined 
with  caution,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  said,  and  will  be  said, 
in  reply.  I  do  not  (for  one)  believe  in  the  notion,  that  it  is  the  .sole 
purpose  of  an  editor,  or  writer  for  the  press,  to  give  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  nothing  else,  and  to  squib  any  thing  and  evei*y  thing.  It 
begets  a  habit  of  triiling  and  i)crsina^c  It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
know  what  the  truth  is;  but  there  is  generally  a  right  and  a  wrong 
Bide,  and  to  write  merely  *  to  All  up  the  time  *  is  as  bad  as  '  praying 
to  fill  up  the  time.'  Doubtless  you  may  feel  called  upon,  or  even 
obliged,  to  stray  somewhat  from  the  ideal;  but  that  you  will  ever  write 
what  you  donH  believe  I  cannot  suppose.  I  never  do  it;  though  I 
frequently  have  occasion  to  change  my  mind,  and  aee,  in  looking 
backward,  my  misU'ikes,  mostly  as  to  csliiuates  of  chariu:tor.  lie  wlio 
has  a  reform  on  his  hands  must  not  shrink  from  personalities." 

In  1857  Mr.  Robinson  commenced  as  correspondent  of 
"  The  New-York  Tribune  ;  *'  and  he  wrote  weekly  letters  and 
articles  for  that  paper  during  that  and  the  following  years 
until  18G1,  and  at  intervals  thereafter  until  18G9.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  letters  and  articles, 
containing  a  complete  political  history  of  israssju-liusctls, 
from  which  selections  miijrht  he  made  that  would  be  iiivnhia- 
bio  for  political  reference.  In  Ihcin  the  proiiiineiit  political 
events  of  those  3'cars  are  recorded,  and  the  name  of  no  man 
who  took  an  important  part  is  omitted.  The}'  are  full  of 
brief  biographies  of  the  men  of  the  time,  antl  contain  some 
of  the  best  of  ''Warrington's**  writings.  Selections  from 
them  will  be  found  among  the  "  Warrington "  letters. 
These  ''Tribune"  letters  were  si<nied  "Gilhort."  The 
editorials  had  no  signature,  and  no  doubt  were  thought  to  be 
Mr.  Cireelcy's;  for  it  used  to  Im  said  that  tiic  .snl).scril)(!rs 
of  that  paper  thought  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  ever}-  thing  in  it. 
In   1857  Mr.    Bowles  of    "The   Spriuglield    Republican** 
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attempted  what  was  called  "The  Tra%'eller  Consolidation" 
by  a  im ion  of  the  Boston  "Traveller,"  "Telegraph,"  and 
"Atlas"  newspaper.  "Warrington"  was  engaged  as  a 
writer  for  "The  Traveller"  daring  the  few  weeks  of  its 
marriage,  and  he  celebrated  its  divorce  in  a  letter  to  "  The 
Republican"  of  Sept.  9  :  — 

"  *  I  paw  three  clouds  at  morning 
Tinged  wilh  tlio  rising  sun ; 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 
And  mingled  into  one.' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tlic  marriajje  lias  not  been  a  happy  one, 
and  tliat  a  divorce  has  got  to  ensue.  The  causes,  which  are  numer- 
ous, will  not  all  probably  bo  made  public;  but  they  may  ho  summed 
up  in  one  word,  *  incompatii)liity.'  I  believe  the  verdict  will  bo  tho 
usual  one  in  cases  of  railroa<l  disasters;  viz.,  'Nobody  to  blame.'  As 
a  newspaper,  *Tlio  Traveller'  has  l>een  rocmI;  equal,  at  least,  to  the 
most  oiiterprisin!;  of  its  competitors,  *Tiie  Journal.'  Its  editorial 
artirl«»M  li:iv<!  Immmi  immiumoiim,  i»i'iior;illy  woll  writtoii  :iiid  rcndalde,  and 
fill  Hnl)j<;rl.s  <»f  popular  iiiM't'osl.;  and  Its  pnlitics  liavo  Immmi  of  llio 
average  Massachusetts  Ucpubllcan  kind.  Politically,  however,  It  had 
a  hard  public  to  satisfy.  Tliere  were,  first,  the  old  readers  of  'The 
Traveller,'  who  were  never  sch»»oIed  in  antlslavery  i>olitics  or  morals; 
second,  the  subscribers  of  *  The  Atlas,'  who  were  mostly  old  Whigs, 
some  of  them  glad  to  get  into  the  Ilepublican  party,  and  others 
driven  in  by  stress  of  politics;  third,  the  'Telegraph'  and  'Common- 
wealth' men,  wlio  for  half  a  seore  of  years  had  l)een  Impressed  by 
such  men  as  Wright,  Carter,  Bird,  (what  a  conjunction  of  names  I) 
Baldwin,  Haze  well,  Robinson,  et  id  genus  omne^  with  a  righteous 
horror  of  hnnkerisni,  especially  Democratic  hunkcrism,  particularly 
Whig  hunkcrism,  and  most  particularly  and  especially  Know-Notliing 
hunkcrism,  or  Ganhierism ;  and,  fourtli,  tlie  new  readers,  the  people 
at  large,  who  might  be  attracted  by  the  freshness  of  news,  and  inde- 
pendence of  discussion,  wlilcli  the  paper  might  furnisli.  Such  a  public 
who  could  satisfy?  Mr.  Bowles  brought  to  liis  task  great  experience, 
admirable  o<litoi-ial  tact,  grmd  inann<;rs,  and  gocM]  judgnienL  But,  on 
the  fine  hand,  he  hated  I  lie  liiinkrrs,  and  w:ts  kusimm!I(m1  <if  liaviiig  no 
partiality  for  tlie  great  UhA  of  Iiunkerism,  Gov.  Gardner:  on  tho 
other  hand,  lie  liad  too  little  faith  in  the  political  ideas  and  macliinery 
of  the  radical  Tiepnl>licans  tf>  suit  them.  However  free  and  easy 
these  men  may  be  in  tlioir  i>olitlcs  and  ethics,  they  are  most  intoler- 
ant partisans,  and  impatient  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  leaping  over 
the  bounds  they  have  set  up.    The  ox)|>oMition  of  'The  Traveller'  to 
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the  Kansas  appropriation  was  tho  first  and  early  offence  given  to  (hesa 
men.  Old  stagers  in  antislavcry  let  *  Tlio  Telcgraj)!!  *  die  becanse  it 
was  not  so  good  a  ncwnpaix^r  as  *Tlie  Jonnial/  wliicU  last  year  tliey 
were  8ubscril>ing  to  very  actively  for  tho  pur])ose  of  encourwjing  it  in 
the  antislaveiy  course  it  seemed  to  be  entering  upon.  Well,  these 
men  were  mad  at  'Tlie  Traveller'  because  it  opposed  the  Kansas 
ntsolvesy  and  impatient  Imjcuukc  it  w:ts  not  ho  stn>ni;ly  an  I  i. slavery  as 
'The  Bee:'  so  they  turned  tho  cold  shoulder;  and,  when  money  was 
wanted  to  keep  'The  Bee'  from  going  headlong  into  the  support  of 
Gardnerism,  it  was  raised  by  two  or  three  old  Free-Soilers,  who 
thought,  probably,  they  were  doing  a  great  thing  for  *  the  cause.'  * 
The  whole  story  is  summed  up  in  the  assertion,  which  is  capable  of 
proof,  that  an  anlislavery  and  indoiieiident  dally  newspaper  of  a  high 
standard  cannot  be  made  to  Hup[>ort  its<;lf  in  Boston. 

'"The  Traveller'  cx|K!riment  is  still  a  suhj<3ct  of  common  talk 
among  politicians  and  ncw»|)a|»er-nien.  Some  hard  feeling  exists 
against  Mr.  Bowles,  caused  by  his  coming  down  from  Springfield 
*  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold '  an»l  destroying  two  dally  news|»aiM?r8,  with 
all  tho  opportunities  which  they  afTortli'd  for  employment.  If  a  lively, 
enterprising,  and  New-Yorkish  newspa|Hir  hail  l>e<»n  the  ptTinaneni 
result,  all  would  have  been  well  enough  ;  but  tii  have  *Tlie  Ti;legra[»h ' 
and  *  Atlas '  extinguished,  and  nothing  but  *  The  Traveller'  left, — 
this  is  rallitM'  loo  bad,  I  (tonft^ss.  |{iit  I  :im  not  disposed  to  gniiiibli:. 
The  whole  affair,  in  all  its  as^iects,  is  nillier  hutghuble.  Tho  ra|Mi  of 
the  newspapei-s  will  go  into  history  like  'Tlio  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women,'  or  of  the  '  Lock,'  or  that  classical  elopement  sung  by  Mis- 
tress Qoose,  when 

**  Tho  cat  nui  away  with  tlio  |niddhig-(tag  string." 

Immediately  afler  *'  The  Trtivollcr  "  returned  to  itself  ("  as 
though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again  '*),  "  Warring- 
ton "  was  infonnod  by  tho  i)ro[n»r  authovitic^s  of  that  paper 
that  the}'  had  more  writers  than  room  ;  ''  and  we  must  there- 
fore ask  3'ou  to  close  your  term  of  service  with  us  from 
to-da3\"  There  was  now  no  consistent  antislavcry  news- 
paper in  Boston,  and,  consequently,  no  place  for  his  i)en. 
The  politics  of  the  State  were  not  his  politics  ;  and  its  lead- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Charles  Sumner  and  a  few  others, 
were  ruled  ])}'  the  Know-Nothing  (or  American)  part}'.     His 


1  Cro<lulous  antislavcry  people  thought  the  Bee  was  the  true 
antislavery  orgiui,  though  iliey  could  not  depend  upon  it  from  one  bout 
to  the  next.  —  W.  S.  R.  in  1807. 
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articles,  be  was  told,  would  have  killed  any  daily  in  Boston. 
"Out  of  work"  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  bread-winner  to  say 
to  bis  family  when  be  couios  home  at  nigbt ;  and  the  carpenter 
and  the  mason  arc  not  the  onl}'  useful  people,  %vbo,  when  out 
of  work,  must  be  contiiuially  looking  for  jobs.  Said  Haw-  / 
tborne,  "In  this  dismal  chamber  fame  was  won;"  and  / 
in  like  manner  can  the  biographer  of  "  Wamngton  "  show 
out  of  what  gloomy  surroundings  his  life-work  and  fame 
were  wrought.  The  douicstic  stages  might  be  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  Whihi  in  this  phice,  we  starved  ;  here  wo  paid  oiur 
debts  ;  there  we  were  comfortable,"  &c.  It  seems  like  repe- 
tition U}  write  of  all  these  (rials  nnd  privations,  now  that  the 
end  is  gtiincMl,  antl  his  work  done,  and  so  well  done.  But 
I  tell  them  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  and  to 
show,  if  necessary,  that  self-interest  and  worldliness  were 
never  in  his  mind,  when  the  good  of  otliera,  and  "otlier- 
worhllinoss,"  were  to  be  considered.  His  regret  at  being  out 
of  work  w:is  h?ss  for  Uhj  inoiic«y  hn  niii;lit  <*arn,  :ind  the  com- 
forts it  would  bring  to  his  family,  than  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  silent  when  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  writing.  "  The 
public  need  it,"  he  said  :  '*  the}'  cannot  afford  that  I  should 
be  silent."  The  late  William  S.  Thayer,  then  of  "The 
Tribune,"  Meriting  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  1857,  says,  "We 
shouhl  be  j^hid  to  have  yon  continue  your  letters.  I  think  it 
not  impossible  something  in  the  editorial  line  may  turn  up 
for  3'our  benefit  in  this  vieinity,  though  I  know  of  nothing  at 
present.  It  is  a  shame  to  Massachusetts  people  that  they 
do  not  do  more  to  support  the  best  editor  tliey  have." 
During  these  years  (1857-09),  when  no  newspaper-office  was 
open  to  "  Warrington,"  Mr.  II.  L.  Pierce  offered  him  a  seat 
at  a  desk  in  his  office,  where  he  could  sit  when  not  "  look- 
ing for  jobs,'*  read  his  papers,  and  do  his  writing.  Both 
he  nnd  ISIr.  Pierce  enjoyed  this  freedom  of  intercourse  thus 
established.  They  were  then  and  ever  after  fast  and  wnrni 
friends,  and  were  associated  together  in  man}'  a  good  politi- 
cal work.  Mr.  Robinson  often  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  I*ierce,  who  thought  the  favor  all  on 
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his  Bide  in  the  satisfaetion  at  the  opportunity  thus  given 
him  for  cullivating  "Warrington's"  acquaintance;  saving 
tliat  he  was  "  more  than  repaid  for  an}*  f^ivor  he  might 
have  conferred,  by  the  juice  he  expressed  out  of  '  Warring- 
ton.' " 

Not  being  able  to  use  his  pen  in  Boston  so  much  as  he 
desired,  Mr.  Hobinson  tried  other  places.  In  answer  to  a 
letter  to  a  New- York  paper,  asking  for  work,  he  received  this 
reply  from  John  Russell  Young:  "  I  don't  think  you  can 
write  an}'  thing  tliat  we  will  want  to  print."  He,  however, 
got  a  chance  to  write  for  a  California  paper  (for  which 
he  did  not  receive  his  pay),  and  also  (in  1857)  lettera  to 
"  The  Worcester  Transcript,"  signed  '' lioylhorn  ;"  and,  in 
the  same  and  later  3'ears,  he  wrote  short  political  articles  for 
*'  The  Congregationalist  "  and  '^  Zion's  Herald,"  wliich  were 
extcnsivel}'  copied  into  other  newspapers  jis '*  Opinions  of 
the  Religious  Press."  He  furnislicd  articles  for  "  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopoedia"  (then  being  publislMul),  and  revised  the 
writings  (usually  a  labor  of  love)  of  book-iualccrs  whoso 
early  education  had  not  been  acquired  in  the  Concord  school- 
house.  He  selected  the  reading-matter  for  an  ahnauac  pub- 
lished by  one  Ayer,  who  demurred  at  the  price  asked  for  the 
work,  and  refused  to  pa}-  it.'  He  also  reported  legislative 
proceedings  for  *' The  Advertiser"  in  IBfiS  and  18r»0.  For 
all  this  writing  the  pay  was  extremely  small,  as  it  was, 
also,  for  the  "Warrington"  and  "Tribune"  letters,  as  I 
shall  explain  in  future  pages. 

"The  Straight  Republican, "  a  campaign  paper,  was  pub- 
lished during  the  campaign  of  1857  by  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
Estes  Howe,  F.  W.  Bird,  and  others.  Says  "  AVai-rington," 
"  The  Republicans  who  oppose  ^Ir.  Banks  have  issued  a 
small  sheet  called  '  The  Straight  Ro[)ublican ; '  and  iUoy 
will   soon   be  able   to   ascertain  —  what   I    believe   they  do 

1  lie  aftenvanis  niii  f<nCnn«;rcs3,  ami  "Warriiiijton"  wroto  a  sketch 
of  hira.  Tliis  was  0110  of  tlie  tliin^  lio  shook  with  laughter  over  while 
writing.  AVheu  dune,  and  he  had  read  it  aloud,  ho  said,  ^'At  last  I  have 
got  my  pay  of  Jim  Ayor." 
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not  5-et  pretend  to  know  —  the  actual  strength  of  their 
movement.  Tlioy  profess  merel}*  to  (l<»sirc  to  msike  a  pro- 
test filial nst  tlin  tiMuIcncy  of  Uopiiblicanisni  towarils  Know- 
Notliinj^ism.'*  "  The  Straight  Uepuhlican  *'  was  editcil  by 
"Warrington,"  and  sent  "free  gratis  for  nothing"  all  over 
the  State.      One   Ivcpubiican   to  whom  the  paper  was  sent 

retnrnod   it,  yellow  wrapper  and  all,  witli   "Too   i> d 

straight"  written  upon  it  in  bold  Icttere.  "The  Fate  of 
the  Straight  Republican  PaHy"  will  be  found  among  the 
selections. 

Mr.  llobinson  had  moved  from  Concord  to  Maiden  in  the 
fall  of  1857  ;  and  in  185D  his  fourth  and  lost  child  was  bom, 
— his  namesake,  Wnrrington.  His  first  Ik)^',  named  William, 
also  for  his  father,  <lied  this  year,  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  \Qvy  fond  of  his  children,  and  ver}*  indul- 
gent to  them  ;  and  the  loss  of  this  child  was  keenly  felt.  IIo 
had  always  joined  in  their  games  and  plays,  and  been  a 
child  with  them ;  but  this  loss  made  a  great  change  in  him, 
for  then  he  first  knew  grief,  and  felt  its  heaviness  ui>on  him. 
lie  had  not  then  come  to  believe  in  the  iunnortality  of  the 
soul,  but  thought,  as  Emerson  expressed  it  a  few  years  later, 
that  "  the  best  proof  of  our  immortality  is  the  desire  for  it." 
A  better  proof  came  to  the  bcTcaved  father  later  in  life,  when 
an  inner  growth  revealed  to  him  —  what  dogmas  and  creeds 
hiul  failed  to  do  —  the  certaint}'  of  another  chance,  a  better 
life.  But  at  this  time  the  dead  wall  of  unccrtaint3'  rose 
blank  before  him,  anti  there  was  no  wixy  out.  "  Where  is 
he?  "  he  asked :  "  what  has  become  of  him?  " 

"  My  truant  wise  and  sweet, 
Oh!  whither  tend  thy  feet?'» 

Da3's  were  spent  in  vain  speculation  and  questionings. 
Friends  came  and  went,  and  left  their  shreds  of  belief.  Said 
Catholic  Annie,  "  lie  is  safe:  children  do  not  sin  till  after 
they  are  seven  years  old."  "Just  ready  for  the  kingdom," 
said  one.  And  the  minister  read,  "  I  shall  go  to  him  ;  but  he 
shall  not  return  to  me:  "  but  there  was  no  comfort  in  it. 
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**  Where  is  the  creed,"  said  he,  "  that  can  assure  me  where 
the  boy  is  that  but  j'esterday  was  hci*e,  and  oura?  In  anotlier 
world  ?  What  is  that  other  world  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
had  lived  once  before ;  and  I  hope  I  phall  again.  Perhaps 
people  live  on  and  on,  in  difTcrent  shapes,  in  different  ages. 
I  may  3'et  be  a  prince,  or  a  [>hilo.sophcr,  or  a  starving  Irish- 
man. I  have  a  firmer  failh  that  I  have  lived  than  that  ( 
shall  live  again ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  not  the  latter. 
Wordsworth  expresses  well  the  feeling  of  a  previous  life: 
*Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foi-getting.*  "  And  at 
another  time  he  said,  *•''  What  right  have  we  to  complain  that 
we  cannot  keep  the  child  to  be  ours,  to  be  proud  of,  as  other 
parents  are,  and  to  gi'ow  up  to  do  us  honor?  It  would  be 
pure  selfishness  to  wish  it.  Nothing  can  harm  him :  and 
God,  who  brouglit  him  helpless  into  this  world  of  sin  and 
strife,  will  surely  take  good  care  of  such  little  innocent  souls 
when  they  leave  it ;  and  we  can  trust  him  in  God's  hands. 
For  him  there  will  be  no  disappointments  nor  sufferings  as 
we  suffer  now.  Lc;t  the  other  cliildren  do  as  they  ma}',  this 
one  will  alwaj's  do  well.  We  shall  a]wa3's  have  a  gooil  and 
perfect  child.  He  is  the  successful  child.  Ilapp}'  little  boy  ! 
—  lost,  yet  saved."  Mr.  Robinson's  philosophy  and  pa- 
tience under  this  severe  sorrow  illustrated  his  own  thought 
expressed  later  in  one  of  his  writings  :  '^  What  is  called  the 
consolation  of  religion  in  time  of  sorrow  is  but  another  name 
for  insensibilit}'.  Infidels  and  philosophei*s  put  religionists 
to  shame  at  such  times.*' 

In  April,  1851),  **•  Warrington  "  was  candidate  for  clerk  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the  Statutes,  and  i-occivod 
every  vote.  A  coiitemporar3'  says,  "The  unanimous  vote 
for  Mr.  Robinson  is  both  surprising  and  gnitit'ying.  Ills 
uncompromising  antislaver}'  principles,  making  him  the  bit- 
ter enemy  of  all  shades  of  Know-Nothingisni,  and  the  inde- 
pendent freedom  with  which,  as  a  journali.st,  he  has  for  man}' 
yeai*s  discussed  and  denounced  most  of  the  [>olitician.s  and 
jKjlitical  parties  of  the  States,  prove  tliat  the  otlicc  and  the 
vote  are  not  the  thrift  which  follows  fawning,  but  the  tribute 
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to  capacity  and  honest}'."  In  August,  1859,  a  sitnatioii 
was  ofTcrod  "  Warrington  "  on  the  stafTof  '*T1mj  New- York 
Tribune,"  at  twcnly-live  dollars  a  week.  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana 
and  Mr.  Robert  Carter  (of  *'Tho  Tribune")  urged  liim  to 
accept  this  offer.  The  latter  wrote,  '*  The  great  merit  of 
'  The  Tribune,'  so  far  as  connection  with  it  is  concerned,  is 
its  permanence.  It  has  not  the  Boston  habit  of  bursting 
up  every  six  months."  C.  C.  Ilazewell  and  other  Massa- 
chusetts friends  thought  it  was  a  great  chance  for  him,  and 
urged  him  so  pei*sistently  to  accept  it,  that  he  accused  them 
of  wanting  to  get  rid  of  him.  To  his  wife,  who  thought 
she  saw  at  last  an  opportunify  for  him  to  live  at  ease,  and 
follow  his  favorite  vocation,  he  said,  "  Don't  hanker  after 
the  loaves  and  fishes."  AVhcn  it  was  urged  that  the  name 
of  being  connected  with  "The  New-York  Tribune"  would 
be  of  great  service  to  him,  he  dissented,  saying  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  good  enough  for  him.  To  Mr.  Carter  he  wrote 
(Aug.  5,  1851)),— 

"  I  fear  that  tbc  expense  of  removal,  and  of  living  in  New  York, 
tumult,  breakage  of  coinicction,  general  change  of  condition,  uncer- 
tainty, more  or  le5<s,  of  suiting  you  and  being  suited,  arc  such  that  I 
should  not  find  any  advantage  in  moving.  This  year  has  been  a  very 
good  one  for  mc,  my  employment  by  the  legislative  committee  paying 
very  well.  ]>iiL  Mils  will  soon  In;  ovrr ;  and,  in  the  unetM'L'ilnty  whether 
any  more  good  jobs  will  jH'osciit  thoinsclves,  1  am  not  disjMised  sum- 
marily to  dismiss  your  kind  and  complimentary  suggestion.  If  I 
could  have  a  few  days  for  inquiry  as  to  cost  of  living,  <Src.,  and  for 
Bome  consultation  with  my  wife  and  my  friends,  I  should  like  it.  It 
is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  probabilities  arc  that  I  should  decliae 
your  proiK>8al.  though  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  liberal ;  and  I  thank  you 
for  it,  not  only  because  it  has  given  me  a  lookout  for  work,  but  be- 
cause it  has  flattered  the  self-conceit  of  one  who  supposes  himself 
equal  at  least  to  the  common  run  of  Boston  newspai)er-men,  but  is 
kept  nut  of  his  employment  here.  In  his  favorite  vocation,  because 
ho  holds  opinions  somewhat  fixed." 

Thinking  it  best  not  to  dismiss  such  an  offer  without  due 
cousidcraiion,  Mr.  IJobinson  went  to  New  York  to  look 
about  and  see  how  a  poor  man  could  live  there.  While 
there,  he  went  into  one  of  those  large  brick  institutions 
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(that  have  now  become  so  common  in  Massachusetts)  where 
his  children  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  school,  if  he  lived  in 
or  near  New  York ;  nnd  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  it,  noi 
the  idea  of  children  being  all  herded  together  in  such  a 
manner.  '''Not  at  all  like  the  Concord  schoolhouse,''  said 
he.  lie  thought  there  couhl  be  no  iudivi(huility  among 
such  children,  but  that  the}'  would  all  be  turned  out  after 
one  pattern ;  and  he  much  preferred  a  country  schoolhouse. 
Mr.  Bowles  of  *'  The  Uepublicau  "  hod  written  to  him,  ui-ging 
him  to  stay  in  Boston,  as  he  would  much  rather  have  his 
letters  written  from  that  city  than  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Robinson  did  not  like  to  give  up  saying  his  sa}*  in  his 
weekly  '*  Warrington  "  letters  ;  and  this,  with  the  expressed 
belief  that  Massachusetts  was  the  best  State  in  which  to  bring 
up  chiklrcn,  decided  him  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  sta}*^ 
in  his  native  State. 

The  close  of  the  year  18r)l)  was  a  j];loomy  time  for  anti- 
slavery  people  ;  for  John  Brown  had  fought  liis  battle  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  wilh  only  CJcxl  on  his  sido,  and  lay  condenm(;d  to 
deatli  in  a  Southern  prison.  Tlioreau  said  of  him,  ''  He  was 
not  learned  in  grannnar,  but  in  the  humanities.  He  would 
have  left  a  Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong  waj',  and  righted 
up  a  falling  man."  Now  tliat  historj'  has  given  the  verdict 
in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Jolui  Brown's  was 
the  first  gun  flred  to  right  a  falling  people,  and  that  it  di*ew 
the  lire  of  the  slaveholders  in  advance  of  the  great  battle  of 
18G0.  Kmancipation  seemed  farther  off  than  ever  to  the  im- 
patient ones,  and  many  grew  disheartened.  One  friend  said 
to  ''AVarrington,"  *'  AVhat  is  the  use  for  you  to  stand,  with 
a  few  olhiM'M,  so  opposed  to  all  (he  rnling  powers,  saerilieing 
3'our  worldly  advancement,  and  your  chance  for  usefulness  as 
a  writer?  You  arc  no  surer  of  your  cause  than  3'ou  wei*e  two 
3'ears  ago."  To  which  he  replied  with  his  favorite  expres- 
sion, ''  The  people  are  to  be  trusteil.  There  is  another  day 
after  to-da}-.  Have  faith,  have  faith!"  In  a  letter  to  his 
favorite  nephew,  Mr.  Robinson  gives  some  political  advice, 
and  his  first  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln :  — 
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**  The  trntli  Is,  I  have  so  many  letters  to  write  for  pelf,  filthy  lucre, 
to  *  The  Tribune'  and  'Springfield  Republican/  that  I  am  rather  lii- 
dispo«<cd  towards  corres|Hmd<^nco  in  general.  But  I  havo  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  to  you,  as  the  son  of  the  brother  I  loved  so  well,  a  littlo 
more  courtesy  is  due  tliar.  to  many  others.  I  sec  you  tiike  some 
interest  in  politics.  I  am  glad  of  this;  for  It  is  an  intellectual  pur- 
suit (or  may  be  made  so),  and  everybody  oiiglit  to  take  enough 
interest  in  it  to  know  how  to  vote  intelligently.  Then  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fun  and  recreation  in  it,  which  we  need.  But,  if  I  were  in 
your  place,  I  would  try  to  I'cad  the  newspapers  and  speeches  on  all 
sides,  for  the  puriK)se  of  enabling  myself  to  form  my  own  opinions, 
rather  than  read  them  for  the  sake  of  taking  their  opinions  at  any 
ri\U\  I'artisanship  is  a  good  thing,  and  nort^ssary;  but  l(^t  it  bo  an 
inti>lligent  partisanship,  and  not  a  stupid  and  blind  one.  This  is  my 
senuon.  Now  as  to  '  old  Abe.'  From  what  I  know  of  him,  I  think 
well  of  him.  lie  is  more  of  a  man  thcin  he  has  the  credit  of  being, 
and  I  think  he  is  as  honest  as  the  average  of  men.  Honesty  is  not  so 
scarce  as  intelligence.  I  think  he  has  enough  of  both  to  carry  on  the 
government  well.  I  was  very  much  grieved  over  the  failure  to  nomi- 
nate Mr.  Seward,  and  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  political  blunder,  as  well 
as  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  mass  of  the  party.  But  I  was  not  much 
disapiM>iiited  in  the  ix^sult.    The  convention  did  the  next  best  thing." 

June  10,  IKOO,  ]SIr.  Sunnier  nnulo  IiIh  grout  spccoli  on  tlio 
Barbarism  of  Slavery,  lie  was  four  honi*s  in  delivering 
this  speceh  ;  and  it  was  said  of  it,  that  it  posted  the  books  on 
the  slavcrj-  question  up  to  this  time.  The  whole  South  was 
inflamed  by  it,  and  Mr.  Sunnier  was  threatened  with  violence. 
'*  Warrin«5ton  **  wrote  articles  on  the  subject  in  "The  Atlas 
and  Bee  "  (Boston),  for  which  Mr.  Sumner  wrote  his  thanks 
in  the  following  letter :  — 

Senate  Chamiibr,  Juno  10, 18G0. 

Dkau  Mn.  RoniNSON,  —  I  was  full  of  gratitude  to  "The  Atlas," 
and  wondering  to  whose  i>eu  I  was  so  nmch  indebted,  when  I  received 
yonr  lctt<^r.     Thanks. 

'Vhc  coltl-sliouhlerism  of  the  ll('pnbli<*an  press  shows  how  little  heart 
it  has  for  one,  who,  after  much  sufTering,  was  vindicating  freedom  of 
debate  struck  down  in  his  iKirson,  and  also  how  little  of  true  instinct 
it  h:is  for  the  roiiniremonts  of  the  time.  Had  I  spoken  tamely,  I 
should  have  siM»kon  unworthily;  nor  shouhl  I  have  done  justice  to 
the  <»ccasion,  to  the  subject,  or  to  myself. 

A  slave-master  shows  himself  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and,  true  to  the 
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instincts  of  his  class,  falls  into  Billingsgate ;  and  this  is  repeated  by 
hunkers.    But  Republicans,  so  called,  are  not  much  better. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

CUABLBS  SUMNEIt. 

In  18G0  "  Tho  Boston  Dailj'  Bee "  was  supported  by 
radical  Republicans  as  an  antislavcr}'  newspaper.  "  Tho 
Bee"  was  an  old  established  newspaper,  having  been  started 
in  1842  b}'  a  compan}'  of  journeymen  printers.  It  did  not 
meddle  much  with  politics  until  1849,  when  it  supported  the 
Wliig  nomination  for  ma3'or,  John  P.  Bigelow  ;  and  it  became 
a  pretty  steady  AVliig  paper  from  that  time.  AVhen  Know- 
Nothingism  came  about,  it  rung  the  changes  on  the  Pope, 
that  Pagan  full  of  pride,  and  tlie  scarlet  woman  of  Babylon, 
the  great  red  dragon,  and  so  on;  most  efrectively  mingling 
with  its  antislavcry  war-cries  loud  objurgations  against  old 
fog}'ism  and  the  repeal  of  the  JMissouri  Compromise.  After 
the  union  was  dissolved  between  "  TheTitivoller,"  ''Atlas," 
and  "Telegraph,"  the  hitter  pa[)er,  like  man}'  divorced 
parties,  went  into  nothingness;  but  "Tlie  Atlaa"  formed  a 
sort  of  K^ft-hauded  counection  with  "The  Bee."  This  con- 
tinued till  the  fall  of  18G0,  when  some  radical  Republicans 
took  it,  and  the  name  of  "  Atlas  "  was  abandoned,  and  that 
of  "  Bee  "  Old}'  retained. 

It  was  short-liveil  under  its  new  name ;  but,  during  that 
time,  "  AVarrington  "  wrote  for  it,  and  crowded  all  the  anti- 
slavery  articles  he  coidd  into  its  columns.  Letters  to  Eli 
Thayer  on  "Squatter  Sovereignty,"  written  by  "Warring- 
ton," appeared  in  the  Maiden  local  paper.  ISIr.  Thayer 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  AA''orcester  District 
during  the  campaign  of  18G0 ;  and  these  letters,  it  was  said, 
defeated  him  and  his  theory  of  settling  the  Kansas  question 
by  squatter  sovereignty. 

In  August,  1860,  John  A.  Andrew  was  nominated ;  and 
Mr.  Robinson  wmte  of  this  event,  "The  'Straights'  had 
it  all  their  own  way;  not  'too  damned  straight'  this  time, 
but  a  complete  and  glorious  victory  over  Banks  and  the 
Know-Notliings,  old  Boston  conservatism,  and  every  thing 
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bad.  I  always  had  faith  that  wc  should  como  uppcnnost 
finalh/*  III  November,  Pros.  Lincoln  was  elected,  and 
also  John  A.  Andrew,  our  "war  Governor."  In  December, 
Soutli  Carolina  voted  to  secede  from  the  Union ;  and  verj' 
soon  other  States  followed  her  example.  At  tliis  time,  Ilcuiy 
Wilson  wxoXjq  as  follows  :  — 

Dko.  1G.  1(«0. 

Dk AR  RoBiNRON,  —  Some  of  our  friends  here  are  weak ;  most  of 
them  are  firm.  Lhicoln's  finnncss  helps  our  we<ak  ones;  but  we  have 
signs  of  weakness  here  and  at  home.  Out  on  all  c«>wards!  We  are 
to  have  disunion:  so  all  think  h<;r(!.  The  Norlhern  dou«;hfaees  arc 
trying  to  so  manage  the  niatU^r  its  to  put  down  the  llt^publicans  by 
making  the  issue  of  letting  the  tr.iitoi's  come  back  by  concessions. 
Our  friendfi  have  a  t^MTific  contest  before  them.  Wti  need  all  the  aid 
that  fidelity  to  principle,  ilrmness,  and  good  sense,  can  give  us.  1  ho|)6 
more  from  the  folly  and  rashness  of  tlie  secessionists  than  I  do  from 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  friends.  It  may  come  in  a  few  weeks 
to  b1<MMl.  If  so,  let  it  come,  be  the  consequences  wliat  tliey  may. 
Armed  traitors  are  around  and  about  us ;  but  I  hojic  wo  shall  do  our 
duty. 

Let  mo  hear  often  from  you  about  mattei*s  at  liomc. 

Yours  truly, 

n.  Wilson. 

In  January',  18G1,  the  Pcrsonal-libei*ty  Act  came  before 
a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  This  com- 
mittee met  in  a  small  room  in  the  State  House  to  discuss  the 
bill ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  report  against  it,  for  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  some  of  the  frightened  ''Union- 
savers**  in  other  iSlriles  to  repeal  this  bill.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Wendell  riiillips,  and  other  antislavcry  people,  on  being 
informed  of  this  intention  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
crowded  into  the  committee- room,  and  nearly  filled  it.  Mr. 
rhillips  and  others  made  speeches,  and  demanded  a  public 
hearing,  which  was  granted.  "Warrington**  wrote  tlie 
mcMuorial  to  the  legislature  on  this  bill,  and  also  the  report 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Feb.  1,  18G1,  the  first 
number  of  "  The  Tocsin,**  a  campaign  newspaper,  appeared. 
Elir.ur  Wright,  F.  W.  Bird,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son, furnished  articles  for  it.     Its  prospectus  declared  it  to 
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be  ''  published  by  an  assoeiation  of  Republicans  who  are 
in  earnest,  and  who  will  be  heard;"  and  its  motto  was, 
"No  moi*e  compromise  with  slaver}'."  The  six  numbers 
that  were  published  contained  articles  against  the  rc[)eal  of 
the  Personal-libert}-  Bill,  in  favor  of  radical  antislaver}' 
measures,  and  denouncing  the  Vii^inia  Peace  Commission. 
Virginia  had  called  upon  all  States  who  wanted  to  adjust  the 
slaver}'  question  to  send  four  commissioners  to  that  State  to 
confer  on  the  subject;  *'  which  means,"  said  "  AVarrington," 
"  to  make  slavery  perpetual,  and  see  what  new  degradation 
can  be  devised  for  the  North  to  swallow."  There  was  a 
meeting  of  merchants  and  brokers  on  State  Street  in  Febni* 
ary  to  choose  a  committee  of  four  to  instruct  the  legislature 
to  respond  to  this  call.  The  legislature  ver}'  properly  took 
DO  notice  of  this  interference ;  but  finally  an  order  passed 
its  branches,  and  seven  commissioners  were  appointed. 
Many  of  the  leading  Republicans  were  opposed  to  this  com* 
mission,  among  them  F.  W.  Bird,  G.  L.  Stearns,  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  said,  "  It  is  Wm  duty  of  MassuchnselLs  to 
stand  firm,  and  shake  hands  politically  with  no  slave- 
holders;"  and  thoy  went  to  the  State  House,  and  tried  to 
talk  a  contrary  spirit  into  the  legislature.  Gov.  Andrew 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  conunission  ;  but  (says  Mr.  Robinson 
in  his  diary)  "  he  nfterwanls  caved  in,  im  ht;  did  on  the 
Personal -lii)erty  Bill."  Such  cani[)aign  papers  as  *' The 
Straight  Republican,"  ''The  Tocsin,"  and  afterwards  "The 
Reveille,"  and  other  campaign  docinnents,  did  a  good  work 
in  their  time.  They  were  printed,  and  sown  broadcast  among 
the  peo[)le,  by  a  set  of  men  who  thought  it  important  that 
the  sentiments  thoy  advocated  should  be  read.  There  was 
no  political  antislavery  newspaper  in  Boston  except  "  The 
Bee;"  and  the  administration  of  the  new  abolition  Presi- 
dent and  Governor  was  not  heartily  supported  by  the  leading 
editors,  who  almost  universally  advocated  a  timid  policy. 
The  hunker  and  doughface  element  was  in  the  ascendant. 
There  was  no  pecuniary  profit  to  any  one  in  these  publica- 
tions;  certainly  not  to  the  writers.     The  capital  "Warring- 
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ton"  made  out  of  the  larger  part  of  bis  political  writing  of 
this  kind  was  the  same  that  he  Iiad  made  in  '*  The  Lowell 
American,"  —  a  name.  Mr.  Kobinson  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  18G1-G2.  The  one  best  known  and  remembered, 
perhaps,  is,  "A  Conspiracy'  to  defame  John  A.  Andrew/* 
of  wliieh  the  wriUn*  said  (in  1875), — 

"  This  pamphlet  was  a  savage  attack  on  Mr.  Saltonstall,  hi  defonce 
of  Qtov,  Andrew.  Doubtless  Mr.  Sal  ton  stall  has  forgotten  it.  lie 
has  never  thanked  inc  for  it;  nor  did  Andrew,  for  that  iiiatU^r.  It  was 
one  of  my  gratiiitotis  works,  though  I  Ix^lievc  the  expense  of  printing 
was  bonie  by  othei*s." 

Every  boil  J  will  remember  how  events  crowded  npon  each 
other  in  1861.  lilr.  Lincoln  had  been  obliged  to  go  secretly 
to  Washington  in  February ;  Vive  States  had  seceded ;  and 
the  Southern  Confederac}'  had  chosen  Jefferson  Davis  for  its 
President.  On  the  13th  of  April,  Fort  Sumter  surrendered ; 
and  the  country  was  filled  with  excitement  and  consterna- 
tion. Men  enlisted  at  the  call  of  the  government,  and 
companies  of  soldicra  began  to  be  formed.  Political  differ- 
ences were  forgotten,  and  anti-  and  pro-  slavery  volunteers 
paraded  the  streets  side  b}'  side  to  the  tune  of 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moulderiug  in  the  grave: 
His  soul  is  marching  on.''  ^ 

Gov.  Andrew  sent  to  England  for  a  thousand  Enfleld  rifles, 
and  the  soldiers  soon  went  into  camp.  The  Parrott  gun 
appearefl,  and  people  flocked  to  see  this  new  engine  of 
destniction.  One  old  man,  on  seeing  it,  remarked,  *'  Them 
missionaries  have  converted  a  heap  of  people."  Cotton  was 
no  longer  king ;  and  the  North,  that  debatable  land,  was 
found  at  last.  Whatever  their  leaders  might  believe,  there 
was  but  one  thought  with  the  mass  of  tiie  i)eoi)le,  —  to  tight 

1  This  song  was  said  to  have  originated  at  Fort  Warren,  and  was 
sung  univorsnlly  by  the  ^[assachusetts  soldiers.  The  last  line  of  the 
refrain  was  thus  sung, — 

"  Dut  hit  soul's  marching  on." 
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for  the  old  flag,  and  save  the  country  from  dismemberment. 
Emancipation  was  an  afterthought,  forced  into  the  conflict 
by  the  exigencies  of  tlie  times.  The  rich  and  influential 
classes  (with  few  exceptions)  were  for  jxiace  on  any  terms. 
To  save  the  Union  with  or  without  slaver}'  was  the  central 
thought  even  of  Massachusetts.  As  soon  as  our  troops 
appeared  at  the  South,  the  slaves  began  to  escape,  and  come 
into  camp,  where  they  were  seized  as  contraband  of  war. 
On  the  alarm  being  given  that  tlie  Union  soldiers  were 
advancing,  the  secessionists  had  told  their  slaves  to  go  and 
hide  in  the  woods,  else  the  Northern  soldiers  would  kill 
them.  But  they  said,  *'We  knew  better.  We  thought  we 
could  run  to  yon.  Wo  have  been  praying  for  you  since 
March,"  Southern  traders  and  merchants  repudiated  their 
Northern  debts,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  interchange  of 
products.  Cotton  rose  to  an  enormous  price,  and  the  mill- 
owners  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Manchester,  began  to  suffer. 
Northern  merchants  would  send  no  more  breadstuffs  South. 
A  Charleston  trader  scmt  to  Philadelphia  for  fifty  barrels  of 
flour;  and  this  answer  was  telegraphed  back:  '^Eat  your 
cotton." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bird  Club,  June  7,  1861,  Mr. 
Sumner  said,  '^  Gen.  Scott  has  complete  command  of  our 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  He  is  a  tyrant  in  his 
methods  of  control.  He  lies  on  his  lounge  in  his  room  (for 
he  suffers  fVom  gout),  and  with  a  stick  points  out  the  desired 
places  on  the  maps  with  which  his  wall  is  covered,  and  gives 
his  commands.  Some  one  asked  him  how  he  should  treat 
Jeff  Davis  when  he  got  him,  and  he  answered  by  significantly 
clinching  his  right  hand."  It  was  said  that  the  rebellion 
could  be  subdued  in  six  weeks.  July  21  tlie  battle  of  Bull 
Bun  was  fought,  and  the  country  at  last  saw  what  the  war 
really  meant.  "  Warrington  "  said,  "  There  can  be  no  peace 
and  no  eouipromise  until  the  rebels  are  beaten  in  a  great  and 
decisive  battle,  or  until  they  have  beaten  us  in  a  great 
and  decisive  battle.  The  North  and  the  South,  the  United 
States  and  the  Cotton  Confederacy,  cannot  live  togetheri 
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whether  under  one  govcrnmont  or  two,  on  equal  terms.  One 
or  the  other  must  succumb ;  and  to  every  man  who  talks 
of  peace  or  compromise,  or  our  '  misguided  Soutliern  breth- 
ren,' we  must  say  with  Hotspur,  — 

*  This  Is  no  world 
To  play  with  mamnicts,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  hlooily  noses  and  cracked  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.'  "  * 

Tiie  doughface  was  everywhere  catering  to  the  South; 
and  as  Henry  Wilson  said,  while  it  was  death  for  one  of 
our  soldiers  to  bIciI  a  secession  cliicken,  a  Massachusetts 
colonel  was  said  to  have  sent  a  fugitive  back  to  his  owner, 
and  the  papers  did  not  condemn  the  act.  But  recruiting 
went  on  in  spite  of  doughfaces,  secessionists,  and  a  divided 
North.  The  secession  element  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  well  illustrated  hy  an  extract  fVom  "  Warrington  *' 
(in  18C3)  on  the  "  scccsli  joint :" — 

"A  curious  instance  of  tlio  way  the  Navy  Department  blunders  has 
been  related  to  ine.  Perhaps  you  remember  the  'secesh  joint'  in  the 
machinery  of  the  steamship  'Mississippi.'  If  you  do  not,  let  me 
remind  you  that  this  steamer  sailed  one  day  from  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  and  had  got  out  a  few  miles,  when  she  found  herself  crippled 
by  the  breaking  of  a  joint  in  the  machinery.  Upon  examination,  it 
was  found  that  the  joint  was  made  of  India-rubber,  carefully  con- 
cealed from  observation.  One  Quinn  was  accused  of  doing  the  mis- 
chief; yet  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  yanl,  and  is  now  in  the  rebel 
navy,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  he  docs  not  furnish  with  India-rubber 
joints.  lie  was,  in  fact,  guiltless  of  this  offence  t^  '  The  Mississippi.' 
There  is  now  on  file  at  the  war  department  a  letter  from  a  most 
respectable  man,  who  declares  that  another  engineer,  an  Englishman 
named  Green,  confessed  to  him  that  he  made  the  '  secesh  joint.'  He 
pretended,  to  bo  sure,  that  it  was  an  honest  piece  of  work,  and  the 
ri.i;ht  thing  to  do.  Now,  where  do  you  suppose  this  Green  is  ?  .Sujicr- 
iutcutliiii;  l.li<«  n'p.'iirM  on  tlit*  slcanisliip  *  Ni.i'^ara,'  at  tin*  C^Iiarh'HU>wn 
Navy  Vard.     It  is  all  right,  of  course,  l)ut  hani  to  understand." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  great  events  of  this  time ;   but,  in 

1  New-York  Tribune. 
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order  to  show  Mr.  Robinson's  part  in  them,  it  is  necessary 
for  his  biograpiicr  to  tom;h  upon  thcin ;  and,  if  I  sccni  too 
minute  in  recalling  all  his  writings  during  these  eventihl 
3'eai*8,  it  is  because  of  the  tlcsirc  to  sliow  where  some  of  the 
''gun-metal"  came  from  that  was  used  in  these  and  other 
stiiTing  campaigns.^  It  was  not  alone  tlie  soldier  at  the 
front  who  fought  the  battle  of  emancipation. 

In  1861  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  Boston,  except  "  The 
Bee"  and  "The  Tocsin,"  that  advocated  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  the  abolition  of  slaver}-.  "Warrington" 
tried  in  vain  to  get  emancipation  articles  into  several  of  the 
leading  Boston  newspapere.  He  wrote  on  steadily,  how- 
ever, for  "  The  Republican  "  and  "The  Tribune,"  and  tried 
to  show  the  country  its  duty.  His  leaders  in  "  The  Tribinie  " 
advocated  immediate  emancipation  long  before  it  became 
the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  urged  that  the  slaves 
should  be  called  to  fight  in  the  war  that  was  really  waged  for 
them  and  their  cause.  He  said,  "AVe  don't  deserve  to  beat 
wliihMvc!  ignore  l.hn  blnck  man,  :ind  th(t  1i(*.lf>  (hat  twolnindrcMl 
thousand  black  soldiers  can  bring  us."*  "The  Tribune," 
though  an  emancipation  paper,  found  many  of  his  anti- 
slavery  and  war  articles  too  strong  for  its  columns ;  and  they 
were  not  printed.  Jul}'  8,  18G1,  the  last  "Bee"  appeared 
with  a  rousing  antislavery  article  (written  by  "  Warrington  " 
that  morning),  and  a  speech  by  Wendell  Pliillips ;  and,  to 
use  his  favorite  expression  in  sueli  experiences,  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  "  on  his  oai*s  "  again.  For  the  first  time  in  all  his 
newspaper  life,  he  felt  discouraged.  There  was  again  no 
place  for  his  pen  in  Boston  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  silent 
when  he  felt  he  could  say  so  much  to  the  purpose.  He  had 
been  reading  manuscript  and  doing  other  literary  work  for 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly"  in  18G0-G1 ;  but  about  this  time 
he  lost  this  occupation. 

1  A|>|Miii(lix  It. 

>  ^Ir.  JL(»biiison,  with  otlior  antislavery  people,  was  afraid  that  the 
South  wouhl  cmancipato  first,  hoforo  Prc-t.  Lincoln  saw  it  to  bo  his 
dnty.  Who  can  say  what  the  difference  in  the  result  would  have  been, 
if  it  had  seen  the  issue  first,  and  adopted  this  wise  policy? 
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The  children  were  now  old  enough  to  meet  their  father  at 
night  when  he  came  home  with,  **  Have  3*011  got  any  thing  to 
do  yet,  papa?  "  He  was  for  the  first  time  oblige<l  to  borrow 
mone}'  to  support  his  family.  Some  of  the  Boston  merchants, 
in  (lie  fall  of  18G1,  manufactured  cloth  army-mittens  for  the 
soldiers,  and  furnished  them,  cut  out  and  ready  to  sew,  to 
the  Soldiers*  Aid  Societies  and  lo  individuals.  Thinking 
that,  when  such  articles  as  her  husband  could  write  were  not 
wanted,  it  was  high  time  some  cheaper  talent  was  called 
!ipon  Xo  help  support  the  famiU',  Mrs.  Robinson  secured 
some  of  these  mittens,  and  made  tbem  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  dozen.  She  stitched  them  on  the  sewing-machine,  the 
mother-in-law  pressed  them,  and  the  children  turned  them. 
Much  of  the  army  work  was  not  done  as  it  should  have 
been ;  but  the  emplo3*er  pronounced  this  work  better  done 
than  it  need  to  be.  It  may  seem  strange  to  Mr.  Ilobinson's 
friends  who  know  nothing  of  newspaper  prices  that  his  cir- 
cumstances should  liavcj  been  ho  straitenrcl  when  ho  was 
writing  weekly  letters  and  articles  in  "The  Ilepublican " 
and  "Tribune,"  many  of  them  two  columns  long.  It  is 
the  duty  of  his  biographer  to  explain  this  matter ;  and  I  do 
it,  not  in  a  spirit  of  complaint,  but  as  an  excuse  for  his  pov- 
erty'. I  hope,  also,  that  this  explanation  may  be  of  benefit  to 
any  future  "  WaiTington,"  so  that  he  may  be  better  cared 
for  in  this  regard,  spared  such  pecuniary  struggles,  and 
saved  to  do  his  work  a  little  longer;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  another  like  him.  "The  Tribune"  letters  were  five 
dollars  apiece  in  18G1 ;  the  price  being  afterwards  raised  to 
ten  dollars  a  column.  The  price  paid  for  "The  Springfield 
Republican  "  letters  was  two  dollars  apiece  in  185G,  and  in 
1861  four  dollars  a  weckl}-  letter,  long  or  short.  In  18G5 
seven  dollars,  and  in  18G7  (alter  "The  Tribune  "  raised  its 
price)  ten  dollars,  a  letter  was  paid.  Finall}'  (after  1870) 
twelve  dollars  was  reached,  which  was  the  highest  price  the 
"  Warrington  "  letters  ever  commanded.  For  much  of  his 
writing,  as  I  have  shown,  he  was  paid  nothing,  gladly  giv- 
ing it  without  price  as  his  contribution  towards  the  cause  of 
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fVccdom.  He  had  siicli  nn  liumblc  estimate  of  his  own 
labors,  that  ho  never  eoinplaineil  of  the  compensation  given 
him.  I  say  "given  him;"  for  lie  was  scUlom  known  to 
set  a  price  on  his  writings,  anil  took  whatever  was  oliered 
without  demur.  Let  me  say  here,  that  he  was  alwa3's  very 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  offered  him  in  "  The  Republi- 
can '  *  to  say  what  he  thought ;  and  this  was  worth  more  to 
him  than  all  else:  It  was  considered  somewhat  wonderful 
that  this  newspaper  should  print  what  he  said,  when  he  spoke 
so  plainl}' ;  but  in  spite  of  his  fierce  radicalism,  and  tlie  com- 
plaints of  subscribers,  no  attempt  was  made  to  mutilate  or 
alter  his  letters  until  18G2,  when  Mr.  Bowles  was  absent  in 
Europe.  The  gonlliiiiian  loft  in  charge  of  '*  The  Republi- 
can" then  attempted  something  of  the  sort,  which  resulted 
in  a  spicy  correspondence.  From  "  Warrington's  "  answers 
to  this  gentleman's  letters  I  have  selected  the  following 
extracts :  — 

"  If  it  be  your  object,  as  I  presume  it  is,  to  drive  me  out  of  your 
coluiiins,  you  can  :u'bi(>vc  it  very  easily,  and  need  n(»t  inal;c  ho  many 
words  al>oiit  it.  I  am  mindful  of  my  obligations  to  my  absent  friend 
Mr.  Bowles,  and  shall  place  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs.  You 
cannot  place  upon  me  any  such  alternative  as  you  mention ;  viz.,  that 
I  must  be  subordinate  to  you  (in  the  sense  of  agreeing  not  to  Mieu- 
tralize,'  or  attempt  to  neutralize,  the  counsels  of  'The  Republican'), 
or  that  you  must  be  subordinate  to  me.  As  I  have  never  dreamed  of 
making  you  subordinate  to  me,  the  lirst  horn  of  the  <lilemnia  is  want- 
ing; and  I  should  not  only  feel  personally  disgraced,  but  should  con- 
sider myself  a  traitor  to  my  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  if  I  could 
consent  to  drag  along  in  the  tail  of  *  events,'  floating  like  a  dead  fish 
down  the  current,  instead  of  trying,  man-fashion,  to  create  events, 
and  make  that  public  opinion  which  shall  by  and  by,  if  not  too  late, 
drag  Lincoln  up  to  his  duty.  Events! — the  protests  of  earnest  men 
against  treason  and  twattle  are  events.  You  advise  me  to  look  over 
my  letters.  I  have  no  time  to  do  so ;  but  I  know,  without  looking,  that 
my  opinions  have  been  pn^ved  sound,  and  my  predictions  have  been 
verified  by  results.  I  ventui-e  to  say,  tliat  not  in  one  single  particular 
where  I  have  difTored  from  *The  Uepultiicaii '  have  events  failed  to 
justify  me,  and  to  prove  it  in  the  wrong.  I,  and  such  as  I,  h^ad  the 
people  along;  and  you  lag  behind,  and  then  take  credit  to  yourself  for 
being  in  harmony  with  the  people  whom  you  have  tardily  followed. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  expressing  an  interest  in  my  behalf;,  but  it  is 
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not  a  matter  of  choice  with  me :  I  cannot  keep  silence,  unless  I  am 
compelled  to.  I  will  add,  however,  that  your  policy  as  to  me  is  an 
innovation ;  for,  during  the  six  or  seven  years  I  have  written  for  *  The 
Hcpublicau,'  I  have  quite  as  often  run  against,  as  In  confonnity  with, 
Its  doctrines.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  this  fact  con- 
stitutes (he  principal  value  of  my  letters  to  the  paper  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  If  I  write,  I  must  write  as  I  think  and  feel  and  '  know.' 
In  matters  of  taste  and  expression  I  will  try  to  improve:  but  I  can- 
not repress  my  conviction  as  to  any  party  In  vogue,  or  any  man  in 
power ;  for  I  am  no  man's  man,  —  not  even  yours,  my  dear  *'  — 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CLERK  OP  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

[1862-1870.] 

**  Scriptanil  auUiority  for  my  ofUco.  Palf rey*s  *  History  of  New  England '  glvoi 
an  account  of  Cotton's  draught  of  laws  for  Massachusetts  in  1G3G.  lie  endeavored 
to  find  biblical  authority  for  most  of  its  provisions.  For  instance,  *  Every  court 
shall  liavo  ...  a  secretary  to  enroll  all  the  nets  of  the  court;'  for  whidi  the 
authority  is  Jor.  xxxvi.  10 :  *  Then  rcjid  Uarucli  in  Uiu  book  Utu  words  of  Jeruniiiih 
in  tlio  lioiiso  of  tliu  liOiil,  in  tlio  cliainlHT  oC  ilunuirioli,  Uiu  son  of  Shaplimi  tlio 
scribe,  in  the  higher  uuuii.' "—  Wauuington. 

WiiKN  the  Iwcpiiblicaii  i>ai'iy  c.'iino  into  power,  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  great  many  men  expected  to  get 
into  ofHce  under  the  new  administration  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson 
was  besieged  by  many  of  these  offlce-seekers,  who  wished  to 
obtain  his  signature  to  their  petitions,  and  his  indorsement 
of  their  claims.  He  was  told  by  his  friends  that  now  was 
the  time  to  look  out  for  himself;  that,  for  the  asking,  he 
could  have  almost  any  oflice  in  the  gift  of  the  Ucpublican 
party.  lie,  however,  declined  to  ask  for  any  thing ;  main- 
taining, now  as  always,  that  he  '^  would  hold  no  oflice  to 
which  he  was  not  elected  b}'  the  votes  of  the  people."  Oa 
tliis  principle,  he  hod,  in  several  instances,  refused  proffered 
situations  under  government.  Gov.  Andrew  had  become 
interested  in  him,  and  was  desirous  of  presenting  his  name  as 
a  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
a  letter  to  lion.  V,  AV.  Chandler,  he  said,  — 

'*  I  want  to  interest  you,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  matter  of  the 
clerkship  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  hope  we  shall  have 
a  good,  failhf  ul|  honest,  working  session,  nobody's  private  or  public 
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axes  ground  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  just  and 
unhnpeacbable  legislation.  Ono  great  thing  is  to  get  a  true  man  for 
rink.  Tliom  l«  only  oiio  randiilaUt  who  h:w»  yof^  to  my  knowledge, 
npiM'urcMl:  tli.'it  is  WiUium  S,  Jiohiivton,  lie  is  a  tliorunghly  lionost 
man,  of  large  experience  in  such  work,  and  every  way  capable. 
Knowing  last  spring  that  Mr.  Stowo  was  not  to  l>o  a  candidate 
again,  I  brought  the  subject  to  his  and  Robinson's  attention,  in  the 
hoi>c  that  we  might,  in  the  coming  year,  liave  Mr.  Robinson  in  the 
service,  where  I  am  sure  there  will  l>e  nothing  done  by  him  unsuita- 
ble or  wrong,  and  no  ciTort  nncxcrtcd  to  do  riglit  in  his  office." 

Mr.  Robinson  had  lived  to  see  the  pai'ty  which  he  had 
labored  and  sacriGced  so  much  to  establish,  at  lost  in  power. 
What  did  he  ask  of  it  in  return  for  his  services?  or  what  did 
Ills  IVirnds  jusk  lor  him?  An  olllce  to  which  ho  niust  be 
clioscn  annually  to  serve  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  worth,  at  the  most,  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  includ- 
ing an  assistant's  pay.  Writing  of  this  matter  in  1872,  he 
said,  — 

"  in  Mio  year  18(i2,  whinh  was  the  first  of  my  clerkship,  my  actiuil 
salary^ i.e.,  exclusive  of  the  pay  of  an  assisLint,  paid  by  myself)  was 
only  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  Then  for  a  yc4ir  or  two,  and  until  the 
work  became  insupporUiblo,  I  did  without  an  assistant,  and  received 
two  thousand  dollars.  Obliged  to  employ  help,  the  legislature  paid 
for  it.  During  the  war,  with  a  great  numl)er  of  others,  we  got 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  by  means  of  a  percentage ;  and  at  last, 
under  a  bill  'equalizing'  pay,  they  imt  ns  down,  without  remon- 
strance, to  twenty-two  hundred  dollars,  but,  before  the  session  was 
over,  discovered  tlie  comparative  injustice  they  had  done,  and  set  it 
at  twenty-live  hundred  elollars.  Then,  for  two  or  three  years,  came 
gratuities.  One  year,  the  Senate  insisted,  for  a  day  or  two.  In  voting 
its  own  clerk  five  hundred  dollars  extra,  and  in  defeating  the  same 
amount  which  was  moved  for  myself.  The  two  salary  bills  in  ono 
year  (one  rcdiicingthe  pay),  making  a  real  increase  from  twenty-four 
hundred  dollars  to  twenlj^-live  hundred  dollars,  were  the  ones  Rutler^ 
went  round  blathering  about  in  1871  or  1872." 

What  would  such  eminent  servants  of  the  people  as  the 
gentleman  last  named  have  thought  of  a  mere  bagatelle  like 
this?  When  remonstrated  with  for  his  modesty  in  being 
satisfied  with  so  small  a  return  for  such  great  services,  ho 

1  Ex-Major-Ocn.  J3.  F.  Butler. 
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replied,  that  ho  thought  ho  could  do  more  good  in  that  posi- 
tion than  in  any  other.  lie  was  elected  clerk  of  the  IIouso 
of  Representatives  in  the  legislature  of  1862,  as  successor  of 
William  Stowo  of  Springfield,  receiving  every  vote  but  two, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  who  expectx^d  some  opposiliou 
from  the  conservative  members.  He  was  full  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  worked  so  faithfully  for  him.  Among  these 
friends  were  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Z.  M.  Crane  (who  rode  two 
hundred  miles  to  help  him),  Caleb  Waitt  (a  Democrat  from 
his  own  town  of  Maiden),  Thomas  Drew,  and  numberless 
others,  including  members  of  his  "  parish"  fVom  the  western 
part  of  the  State.*  To  his  wife  he  said,  **  *  The  Springfield 
Uepublican  '  letters  have  brouglit  us  a  harvest  at  last."  Tlio 
good  fortune  was  talked  over  at  home  among  the  ciiildrcn. 
Said  one,  ''JVoto  I  can  go  to  Boston;"  and  another,  "We 
can  go  to  tlie  beach  again ; "  wliile  the  bab}'  lisped  out, 
^^Kirk  of  the  House!  —  he  ain't  Kirk  of  the  House:  he's 
papa."  I  never  saw  him  so  elated.  The  pressure  (jf  care 
was  at  once  removo<l :  lie  lussumod  all  liis  old  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  was  almost  the  same  as  before  his  little  bo}*  died. 
In  this  sudden  accession  of  plenty  the  parents  saw  education 
for  the  children,  and  "  a  new  way  to  pa}'  old  debts."  Will 
it  be  believed  that  the  wife  spent  the  *'  wee  sma'  hours  "  in 
making  the  new  clerk's  old  clothes  look  presentable  for  tiio 
opening  of  the  legislature?  He  had  had  good  occasion  for 
some  time  past  to  practise  his  axiom,  tiiat  "  econom}'  is  hon- 
esty." He  carried  this  axiom  into  tiie  management  of  the 
pecuniar}'  affairs  of  his  ofllce,  wliose  expenses,  it  has  been 
said,  were  kept  at  a  remarkabl}'  low  figure,  considering  the 
inflation  of  prices  during  his  term.  He  resisted  the  attempts 
made  to  increase  his  own  salary  or  tliat  of  other  State-house 
officials  on  the  ground  that  the  people  were  taxed  too  much 
to  support  tlie  government,  and  that  the  salaries  of  sucii 
ofllccrs  were  higiicr  tlian  tlie}'  ought  to  be.  In  1872,  of  this 
matter  he  writes,  — 

^  Mr.  llubiuson  avos  fond  of  calling  liU  "  Warrington  "  letters  his  ser- 
mons, and  tlieir  readers  liis ''  pariah: "  ho  was  always  glad  to  think  how 
much  larger  it  was  than  that  of  uiost  preachers. 
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"I  bolicve  t1i(it  Mr.  Giffonl  and  I  may  cnngratulato  oursdvcs  that 
the  salaries  of  tlie  Senate  and  House  clerks  have  l^eeu  raised  only 
iiliic'ly-rive  iH»r<:c«nt  in  a  dozi»n  yiyirs  or  more,  while  the  increase  in 
oilier  8(ale-liousc  sal:iri<*s  liiws  been  four  liundrud  or  live  hundred  i)cr 
cent :  and  the  other  cxitcn^es  apperLiining  to  the  ofllces  whlcli  we 
filliMl,  and  which  he  now  (ills,  are  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  i>er  cent 
hi;;lier;  in  fact,  a  smaller  increase  than  in  any  other  department. 
The  sLitionery  bills,  I  am  quite  sure,  are  no  larger  now  than  they 
wen;  a  dozen  years  :i!;o;  much  less,  indeed,  tlian  in  1855.  Moses  Kim- 
ball cut  oft  the  House  knives  some  year:)  ago,  and  I  found  no  great 
diflicnlty  in  keeping  tlic  item  out  of  the  appropriation  bill  after- 
ward." 

or  Mr.  Robinson  as  clerk,  the  speakers  under  whom  he 
Borvoil  l)r:ir  U'stiinon}*  U)  his  ^^(ronsmnniatc  olllcial  service." 
In  liis  valcdicloiy  of  1805  lion.  A.  II.  Bullock  (then 
8pc;iki»r)  saiil,  — 

"  I  should  be  insensible  to  my  own  consciousness  and  recollection 
if  I  were  not  especially  to  declare  how  uniformly  he  has  aided  me,  to 
an  rxlciit  that  has  »;ono.  far  {a\  make  my  duties  almost  easy  of  jwrform- 
Mu:v.  WiMM'vor  shall  prtrside  in  this  tdiamlxM*,  I  can  wish  him  no 
better  associate.'' 

Writing  of  this  matter,  Mr.  G.  II.  Monroe  said,  — 

''  Mr.  Robinson  soon  acquitted  himself  of  any  obligation  to  any- 
bo<1y  by  liis  course  in  this  office.  It  was  the  SUito  really  that  was 
favored.  No  legislative  body  ever  had  a  btjttor  clerk.  He  was  author- 
ity for  years  among  the  members;  and  was  d<!cidtMlly  the  suiM^rior,  in 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  to  any  speaker  he  ever  served  witli, 
with,  perhaps,  one  exception." 

His  bright  and  cheerful  wa}*  of  addressing  the  members 
as  the}'  came  towards  his  desk  is  well  remembered.  He 
nhva3s  had  a  repartee  ready  ;  was  often  seen  joking  with  the 
speaker  between  his  rulings ;  and  it  was  suspected  b}'  some 
that  he  made  a  farce  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  always  read}*  to 
lend  his  assistance  to  any  member,  give  of  his  knowledge, 
and  point  out  the  best  way  to  solve  diilicult  questions  on 
legislative  matters.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  the 
amount  of  clerical  writing  done  b}'  him  during  the  eleven 
years  of  his  clcricship.     Besides  the  work  belonging  to  his 
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office,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  bills  and  rcpoiis  relating 
to  legislative  aetion  in  the  great  events  of  those  years  were 
drawn  up  and  prepared  by  him.  If  his  hand  could  be  traced, 
it  might  be  found  in  even  more  nnportant  documents. 

In  18G2  the  weckl}'  "  Comnioiiwcalth "  (now  belonging 
to  Mr.  Shick)  was  slaitcd  by  the  late  George  L.  Stearns, 
who  paid  largely  for  its  support  during  its  Hrst  year,  and 
used  it  to  advocate  the  re-election  of  Charles  Sumner,  the 
adoption  of  the  eiu:iiicipatiou  policy,  and  the  enlistment  of 
colored  soldiers.  M.  D.  Coiiwa}',  F.  B.  Sanl)orn,  and 
other  writers,  had  editorial  charge  of  it ;  and  a  rmlical  anti- 
slavery  policy  was  ailvocated,  without  regartl  to  the  supix>sed 
interests  of  public  men.  In  18G3  F.  W.  Bird  and  others 
undeitook  to  supiiort  the  paper,  and  did  so  until  it  was  given 
to  Mr.  Slack.  "  Wamngton,"  thougli  not  emplo^'cd  ujjon 
it  OS  a  writer,  contributed  to  its  columns  from  the  time  oC  its 
starting,  for  very  little  if  any  comi)eusation,  —  glad  enough 
to  get  a  chance  to  sa^*  his  say  again  in  a  Boston  newspaper. 
When  its  managers  were  looking  for  a  suilable  pc^rson  to 
take  this  paper  olF  their  hands,  here  would  seem  to  have 
Ikjcu  a  chance  to  provide  for  a  radical  antislavery  editor 
who  had  nothing  to  do  at  his  favorite  vocation.  Mr.  Ilobin- 
son,  however,  never  presented  his  claims ;  neither  the  posi- 
tion nor  the  paper  was  offered  him:  and  *'The  Common- 
wealth" was  fmall}'  given  to  ^Ir.  Slack.  ''Warrington" 
retained  his  place  as  writer,  however,  for  mercl}*  a  nominal 
price.  Among  the  articles  marked  in  his  scrap-liook  ''  Not 
paid  for,"  those  from  "The  Commonwealth"  figure  pretty 
largely.  Man}''  of  his  friends  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the 
paper  should  have  been  placed  under  his  control,  if  given  to 
anybod}' ;  but,  probably  on  account  of  his  lack  of  llio  so-called 
"business  facult}',"  it  was  passed  into  other  hands.  lie 
continued  to  furnish  the  fire'  for  *'  The  CommonwcMth  "  for 
a  period   of  ten   or  twelve  years,  during   which   time  the 

1  In  18G5  tlio  editor  of  tlio  (>oiniiiouwciilt1i  had  an  offer  to  ^o  to 
Columbus,  O.,  to  edit  a  paper  there,  un  tho  strength  of  some  recon- 
struction articles  in  this  x>aper  written  by  "  Worhngton." 
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"Warrington"  letters  were  copied  weekly  into  that  paper 
from  **The  Springfield  Republican,"  or,  as  he  said  sen- 
tentiousl}',  *'  stolen  without  the  permission  of  the  author." 
For  the  privilege  of  republishing  these  letters,  Mr.  Robinson 
was  never  offered,  and  never  received,  a  cent,  lie  com- 
plained less  of  this,  however,  than  that  his  letters  were 
altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  an  ofYlccholder's  organ.  He 
expressed  this  himself  in  1872 :  '*  My  letters  have  been 
printed  for  several  years  in  '  The  Commonwealth,'  but,  for  a 
long  time  past,  in  sucli  a  garbled  way  as  to  convey  little  or  no 
Mea  of  their  original  contents." 

In  1803  Mr.  Robinson  became  secretar}-  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Committee,  and  held  that  oillco  until  about  18G8. 
During  these  3*cars  he  wrote  the  addresses,  memorials,  and 
(his  part  of)  the  resolutions  which  usuall}'  emanate  from 
that  body.  This  was  then  an  important  ofllce ;  for  the  times 
demanded  that  the  documents  of  the  State  Committee  should 
:ibly  s(»t  forlJi  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
lemlers.  The  i>:ii'ly  in  MassacliUHctlH  h:ul  become  as  pro- 
gressive on  the  antislavcr}-  question  as  even  *'  Warrington" 
could  desire ;  and  these  documents  expounded  most  forcibly 
the  doctrines  upon  which  the  party  was  established,  and  for 
which  it  labored.  lie  remained  secretar}^  of  this  committee 
so  long  as  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  in  83'rapatliy  with  his 
opinions  :  when  that  was  no  longer  the  case,  he  rcsigned. 

The  forming  of  colored  regiments  was  among  the  great 
events  of  the  year  18G'5.  It  was  a  pathetic  Might  to  see 
the  Firij-fourth  Massachusetts  (the  first  colored  regiment) 
march  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  bound  for  Newbern, 
N.C.  Three  hundred  of  them,  it  was  said,  wore  fugitive 
slaves,  mostly-  from  the  West.  TIiC3'  had  a  cowed  look,  as  if 
used  to  beseeching:  tlx*}*  did  not  look  among  the  crowd 
with  the  eager,  hungry  gaze  of  the  v«hite  soldier,  as  if  in 
search  of  a  friendly  face.  Poor  fellows !  man}-  of  them  had 
never  known  a  friend.  But  here  and  tiicre  a  colored  woman, 
with  proud  and  joyful  look,  walked  by  the  side  of  her  soldier. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  regiment  said  he  did  not  see 
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that  the  black  soldier  differed  much  from  the  white  olo. 
Tliey  found  fault  with  their  rations ;  were  inclined  to  shirk ; 
some  were  laz}* ;  and  all  wanted  their  pa}-,  much  after  the 
manner  of  white  soldiers.  History  has  kept  the  record  of 
how  well  they  fouglit  and  died  for  tlieir  counUy. 

It  would  seem  that  God  was  read}'  for  our  armies  to  be 
victorious,  since  the  "iron-skin  brigade"  had  hardl}'  l>eguu 
to  figlit  when  victor}'  was  ours.  O  rant  advanced ;  Alcade 
pursued  Lee  back  into  Virginia ;  and  the  cr}',  "  On  to  Rich- 
mond !  "  uttered  prematurely  a  3'car  or  two  before,  l)cgan  to 
sound  in  earnest.  "  One  Meade,"  as  he  was  calleil,  had 
commanded  only  one  week,  and  Gettysburg  was  fought  and 
won.  "  Was  ever  a  reputation  made  so  quickly !  "  said 
"  Warrington."  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  surrendered, 
and  all  was  no  longer  "  quiet  on  the  Potomac."  The  South 
grew  poorer  as  the  North  became  richer  and  more  prosperous. 
Confederate  scrip  was  given  by  the  peck  for  a  gold  dollar, 
while  money  was  plenty  at  the  North  with  gold  at  2.25. 
Fortunes  were  made  every  day,  and  ''sliodd}'"  Injgan  to  Ikj  a 
significant  word.  The  soldier  sent  home  his  pay  ;  and  fami- 
lies, that,  before  the  war,  had  only  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  now  revelled  in  luxury.  While  at  the  South  almost 
ever}'  man  and  lioy  was  a  conscript,  our  quota  was  filled 
without  a  second  draft,  as  *' Warrington"  had  said  could 
easily  be  done ;  and 

''We  arc  coming,  Father  Abraham,  tliree  liundrcd  thousand  more/' 

was  sung  in  every  town  and  city  at  the  North.  lilau}*  a 
young  man,  trained  from  his  cradle  in  autislavery  principles, 
enlisted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ''  getting  one  good  lick  at 
slavery."  The  people  were  right  at  last,  and  led  the  domi- 
nant party  along  the  line  of  freedom.  Even  the  conserva- 
tive i)ortion,  who  had  so  long  objected  to  the  noedetl 
medicine,  were  now  willing,  as  it  was  coarsely  expressed, 
to  '' swallow  the  negro."  Pros,  i/incola's  edict  of  emanci- 
pation   had   been   put    in   force    Jan.    1,    18G3;^    and   the 

1  The  edict  of  emanciimtiou  had  been  promulgated  iu  September, 
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^'peculiar  institution"  was  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
No  fault  w.is  found  now  witli  "  Warrinpfton's "  writings, 
lie  had  plenty  of  oders  to  write  for  newspapers ;  and,  as 
events  crowded  upon  each  other,  his  opinion,  said  to  be  of 
more  vahie  than  fiftj'  newspapers,  was  eagerly  sought  and 
extensively  quoted. 

In  May,  1804,  Gen.  Grant  had  made  the  declaration, 
which  will  go  far  to  save  his  name  from  oblivion,  that  lie 
would  '*  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer,"  and 
was  in  hot  pursuit  of  Gen.  Lee.  Atlanta  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Sheridan  was  marching  towards  victor}'.  Gold 
went  down,  provisions  dioapen<Ml ;  and  in  Deccud)er  Savan- 
nali  sun*endcrcd,  and  the  '*  back  of  the  rebellion  was 
broken."  Gen.  McClellan  had  been  nominated  for  President 
(in  18G4)  by  the  **  Copperhead "  part}',  in  opposition  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  There  was  great  political  excitement 
over  this  election :  frauds  at  the  ballot-box  {then  a  new 
infamy)  wen*  anlic.ipatrd  ;  ami,  to  prevent  illegal  voting,  llio 
polls  were  guarded  by  armed  soldiers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  doubtful  cities.  The  intense  excitement  at  this 
time  cannot  be  appreciated  or  described  except  by  those  who 
were  witnesses.  Women  and  children  were  as  interested  as 
legal  voters  ;  for  it  was  felt  by  all  that  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try depended  ujion  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration, and  the  success  of  the  iK)lic3'  of  emancipation. 
When  Mr.  Robinson  returned  from  the  polls  on  election-day, 
he  brought  home  a  McClellan  and  a  Lincoln  presidential 
ticket;  and,  calling  his  children  out  into  the  garden,  he 


1802.     For  Hie  ratiflcatioii-meotiiig  at   FancitU  Hall  **  AVarringtou " 
AvrolQ  the  resolutitiiis.    One  of  thoiii  \va.s  as  follows:  — 

**  Iti'Mlrttl^  'llint  we  mjolco  with  iinspoaknblo  joy  tluit  tho  cauBO  of  the  country 
in  now  ntMMi  to  Ix;  iho  taiiko  of  nnlvon*nl  ami  liiipnriitil  froiMloni;  that  liI)Oii.y  and 
union  am  hcncoforth  an<l  forcvor  made  one  and  insviMirablo  by  Uio  glorious  proo- 
lantallon  of  Uio  2'.M  of  .Soplond>ur;  that  Uio  edict  which  givc9  freedom  to  threo 
nilllionH  of  euHlavod  men  fittike?,  at  Uie  same  moment,  a  fatal  blow  at  the  most 
wlH«'d  rclN'llion  ever  l<nown  In  history.  Wo  Utank  the  President  for  tills  great  act, 
whU'h  Ih  not  le!<9  one  of  stAtotnisuishlp  and  Justice  thou  of  the  inotft  imperatlTe 
uiilllary  necost$ity.    God  bless  Abraliam  Lincoln  I  ** 
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stuck  the  McClcllaQ  ticket  on  a  hook,  and  set  fire  to  it,  while 
the  cliildi*cn  gave  throe  cheers  for  "old  Abe,"  —  ''to  teach 
them,"  he  said,  "  their  political  duty  in  their  youth."  An 
tinecdote  will  illustrate  how  the  uneducated  voter  is  misled 
I)}'  electionccnng  buncoinhc.  A  few  da3'8  after  election,  an 
adopted  fellow-citizen  remarked,  ''  I  don't  see  as  things  are 
much  higher  since."  —  "Since  what?  "asked  Mr.  Robin- 
son. *'  Why,"  said  he,  "  they  told  me,  that,  if  Lincoln  was 
elected  again,  things  would  be  so  high,  that  we  couldn't  get 
any  thing  for  our  money :  but  it  ain't  true ;  for  they  ain't 
quite  so  high  as  they  was.".  Mi;:  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by 
a  majority  unexpectedly  large,  ^IcClellan  getting  onl}'  twenty 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forlv  electoral  votes.  Gov. 
Andrew  was  also  re-elected.' 

Jan.  G,  18G5,  Charleston  was  evacuated,  and  the  old  flag 
once  more  floated  over  Fort  Sumter.  Wilmington  had  been 
captured,  and  Sherman  was  marching  northward.  March 
20,  1805,  the  Rebel  Congress  adjourned  sine  die;  and  in  May 
the  Conf(*d(jrat(^  President,  Ji^fl*  Davis,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Lieut.-Col.  I'ritchard  of  tiie  Fourth  Michigan.^     Tiie  Con- 

1  In  his  inaugural  of  1805,  Qov.  Andrew  made  a  memorable  suf^ges- 
tion  with  rep;ard  to  a  portion  of  tlie  citiKcnn  of  MaHsacliusetts.  He  Raid, 
"Iknow  of  no  more  useful  object  to  which  tlie  Comniouwcaltli  can 
lend  its  aid  than  tliat  of  a  movement  adopted  in  a  practical  way  to 
open  tlio  d(N)r  of  enii;;ratinn  to  young  women,  who  are  wauled  for 
teachers,  au»l  for  every  other  appropriato  as  well  as  dcnicstic  euiploy- 
uieut,  in  the  remote  West,  but  wiio  are  htadiug  aiixious  and  aihuh'SH 
livcM  in  New  Eugluud."  Jly  tlio  "  anxious  and  aimlesH"  women,  it  wa?* 
supposed  tliat  tlie  governor  meant  the  widowed,  single,  or  otherwise 
unrepresented  jxtrtion  of  the  female  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  ailvice  was  kindly  oflfered,  no  doubt;  but  it  was  received  l»y  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended  as  unasked  advice  is  apt  to  Ik3.  Sf«me  niem- 
l»ers  of  the  legislature,  however,  thought  more  favorably  of  it.;  and  it 
was  currently  n^ixirtcd  that  a  meinlM;r  of  the  Senate  actually  made  the 
foHowiugproiHisition:  "That  the  'anxious  and  aindess' should  assemble 
on  the  Counnon  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  and  that  ^Veste^u  men 
who  wautcil  wives  should  be  invited  to  come  here  ami  select  tluiu." 
fiegislatnrs  who  uuike  such  ]>ro|>ositiouH  do  unt  foresee  the  time  when 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  may  be  classed  among  the  su]>er- 
tiuous  or  '*  anxious  and  aimless"  women. 

s  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  American  OouHict,  denies  the  story  that  Jef- 
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federates  were  about  to  arm  their  slaves ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
April  2,  Uicliinon<1  fi*ll ;  and  on  tli«  0th  Lee  surrendered  his 
army,  and  Pres.  Lincoln  went  to  the  front.  On  Feb.  4,  18G5, 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  consummated  the  crowning  act  of  his 
great  and  noble  life  bj  signing  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, prohibiting  slavery  forever.  Gov.  Andrejv^  had 
ordered,  that,  as  soon  as  tbe  teU»grapli  should  announce  that 
the  President  had  afllxed  Ins  signature,  a  hundred  guns 
should  be  (Ired  on  Boston  Connnon,  and  tlie  cluircli-bells 
should  be  rung. 

The  people  of  the  North  were  filled  with  unspeakable  joy 
and  thankfulness.  Great  illuminations  were  planned;  but 
the  lamps  of  victor}'  were  not  io  be  light<Hl,  and  the  people 
used  the  "oil  of  jo3'for  mourning."  The  good  President 
was  assassinated  April  14  (18G5),  and  by  his  tragic  death 
tlie  jo3'  was  turned  to  sorrow.  But  for  him  —  ho  had  gone, 
in  tiie  annals  of  his  country,  again  and  forever  to  the  front. 
'J'he  war  w:is  now  over,  anil  in  Sepf^niiber  <»ur  tr(K)ps  began 
to  disband.  Tlie  Fifly-fourth  had  proved  it.self  Jis  good  a 
fighting  regiment  as  if  its  soldiers  had  not  been  colored.  It 
came  home  without  its  brave,  30ung,  fair-haired  colonel,  who 
was  killed  in  the  vanguard  of  liberty  for  the  negro  race.*  In 
December  the  regiments  paraded  to  the  tune,  *'  When 
Johnny  comes  marching  homo  again,**  and  delivered  up  their 
tattered  colors,  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  a  fallen 
comrade,  and  returned  to  their  homes  and  their  vocations. 
In  many  cases,  their  old  situations  were  open  to  them  ;  and 
they  took  up  the  hammer,  the  trowel,  the  hoe,  or  the  pen, 
as  if  the}'  had  lain  them  down  but  yesterda}*.  Said  Wendell 
Phillips,  *'  There  never  was  such  a  thing  known  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  so  large  an  army  of  soldiers 
disbanding,  and  returning  i)eaccfull3'  to  the  environments  of 
civil  life." 

The  soldiers  had  done  their  part  well ;  and  now  came  the 

fcrson  Davis  tried  to  evnde  pursuit  by  concealing  his  sex  (and  his 
offences)  in  his  wife's  garments. 
1  Rol)ert  G.  Shaw. 
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time  for  statesmen  and  politicians  to  do  theirs.  The  radi- 
cal |x>rtion  of  the  Repnblican  party  had  no  faith  in  Pres. 
Johnson,  over  whose  conduct,  both  in  public  and  private, 
they  had  good  reason  to  mourn.  Reconstruction  must  bo 
considered,  and  all  its  diniculties  and  dangers  must  be  met. 
At  the  ll(4)ublican  Convention  at  Worcester,  in  September, 
1865,  Mr.  Robinson  offered  this  resolution,  which  was  the 
keynote  of  the  situation  :  — 

**Ite8olvedf  Tliat  the  entire  pacification  of  the  country,  and  the 
rcstonitioa  of  unlor,  is  an  object  of  the  first  imi)ortancc,  and  one 
which  requires  tlie  exercise  of  llie  most  ileliijerate  and  cautious  wis- 
dom in  order  tliat  tliere  may  be  no  necessity  of  retracing  our  sti^ps ; 
and  we  agree  with  the  Uiipublicans  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  their 
recent  State  Convention,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  people 
lately  in  revolution  cannot  safely  lie  intrusted  with  the  political 
rights  which  they  forfeited  by  their  Ireiison,  until  they  have  proved 
their  acceptimce  of  the  i-esults  of  tlie  war  by  incorpoi-ating  them  iu 
constitutional  provisions,  and  securing  to  all  men  within  their  borders 
the  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapi»ineHs; 
and  we  call  upon  Congress,  Uifore  whom  nuist  siM^edily  come  the 
whole  (|Ui;Htion  of  nM>rg:ini/.ing  the  Soutliern  communities,  to  set*  to 
It  that  the  loyal  people,  white  and  black,  shall  have  the  most  jicrfcct 
guarantitis  for  safety  Ix^fore  any  final  steps  are  taken  toward  the 
re-admission  of  the  revolted  people  of  the  South  to  their  furfcitetl 
rights." 

This  was  vcr}'^  extensively  quoted  and  talked  al>out ;  one 
gentleman  saying  before  a  Methodist  Sunday  scliool,  tliut 
"  the  best  gospel  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time  was  the  rcsolu- 
liition  passed  at  the  Worcester  Convention." 

Membei-s  of  Ihe  legislature  of  18C3,  in  appreciation  of 
hid  services  as  clerk,  presented  Mr.  Robinson  with  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  In  response  to  the  presentation-speech, 
he  said,  — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Ui<:i»uesentatives,  —  I  have 
endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  collect  my  thoughts  together,  somew  hut 
jaded  as  they  have  been  by  the  fatigues  of  the  last  two  days  of  the 
session,  suttielcntly  to  make  a  suitable  response  to  this  gift  and  the 
kind  expression  which  accomi)anies  it.  You  will  not  expect  me  to 
make  a  speech.  I  had,  indeed,  applied  to  one  or  two  young  members 
of  the  bar,  some  of  whom  made  such  eloquent  speeches  on  the  Navy 
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Bill;  and  they  hail  partly  promised  to  make  a  speech  for  me:  but  they 
have  failed  to  come.  In  tliis  ctnorRiMicy,  just  as  the  si)caker  was  cou- 
cludini;  his  eloquent  remarks,  I  luckily  remembered  the  bunlen  of  a 
German  proverb,  which  I  tlionght  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  my- 
self on  this  occasion:  'St>eecli  is  silvern;  but  silence  Is  golden.'  I 
thought  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  made  by  the  originator  of 
it  for  some  similar  occasion,  and  intended  to  indicate  that  he  who 
receives  silver  pitchers,  goblets,  and  services,  should  make  eloquent 
speeches,  and  he  who  receives  watches  should  keep  mum.  I  cannot 
fail,  however,  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  8i)eaker  as  to  the 
promptness  and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
session  has  boon  conducted,  and  to  expmss  the  belief  that  the  Blue 
Book,  when  It  ap[)ears,  consisting  as  it  does  of  two  sets,  —  public  acts 
and  private  axes,  —  will  be  honorable  to  the  legislature.  With  these 
remarks,  sir,  as  complimentary  as  I  am  able  to  make  them,  and  not 
more  complimentary  than  the  members  of  the  le;j;islatnre  deserve,  — 
to  you,  genllemen,  individually  and  colleclively,  and  to  you,  sh*, 
fertile  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself,  — I  return 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks." 

The  watch  is  inscribed  as  follows :  — 

"Presented  to  William  S.  lUibinson,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Ilepro- 
sentatives,  by  the  members,  Boston,  18G3." 

He  was  re-elected  clerk  in  1864,  everj'  vote  being  cast  for 
him.  Conscious  of  the  ill  feeling  occasioned  b}'  his  sharp 
censures  upon  individual  members,  he  was  ever}'  3*ear  sur- 
prised by  the  unanimit}'  of  the  House  in  his  favor,  and  won- 
dered lliat  some  movement  was  not  started  to  prevent  his 
re-election.  To  show  b}*  how  slender  a  tenure  his  bread  and 
bnllcr  was  hold,  I  m:iy  Hay  tliat  every  year  the  members  of 
his  family*  went  Ihrmigli  the  same  phases  of  mind  when  he 
said,  as  usnaU  ''  I  ma}'  not  be  ro-clccted :  I  wonder  I  have 
hold  the  ofllcc  so  long.**  TJic  children  always  hoped  that 
he  would  keep  it  until  the}"  were  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 
In  Mav,  18C4,  bv  invitation  of  Gov.  Gilmore,  Mr.  Robinson 
went  to  Concord,  N.ll.,  to  assist  in  starting  a  dail}-  news- 
pMjH'r,  *'  Tlu'  Concord  Monitor."  Gov.  Gilmore  wrote,  that, 
if  he  had  wanted  a  man  1^  be  the  mere  tool  of  a  faction,  he 
should  never  have  appliiMl  to  him.  What  he  wished  was  to 
make  a  ihoronglily  ''live"  and  independent  paper,  which 
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would  be  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Union  cause 
and  of  the  national  administration.  Mr.  Robinson  staid  in 
Concord  a  month,  until  the  paper  was  well  launched,  and 
then  returned  home,  satisfied  that  the  field  of  usefulness  was 
not  so  large  in  New  Ihinipsliire  as  in  Massachusetts.  lie 
said,  *^  Massachusetts  is  tlie  place  for  ideas,  and  tlio  place  to 
which  men  look  for  ideas.  The  men  of  ideas  ought  to  stay 
here,  I  think ;  and  I,  as  one  of  the  men  who  write,  ought  to 
stay  here  also,  an<l  express  their  ideas." 

In  18C5  a  movement  was  begun  by  Mr.  Robinson's  friends 
to  use  his  name  as  candidate  for  secretar}*  of  state.  Several 
newspapers  urged  his  claims,  and  influential  friends  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  consider  the  subject.  One  of  tliem 
wrote,  — 

''  Give  it  your  best  consideration.  It  is  a  better  place  than  yours. 
It  is  a  comfortable  ofilce,  in  which  you  could  make  otliers  do  the 
work,  and  yourself  liave  more  time  for  literary  work/' 

Though  assured  that  he  could  get  the  nomination  without 
any  effort  on  his  |>:irt,  he  refused  to  have  his  imnie  used. 
He  was  disposed,  as  usual,  to  ^Met  well  enough  alone;" 
and  besides,  he  did  not  wish  to  do  an}'  thing  to  hurt  Mr. 
Warner,  the  incumbent,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  It 
was  jocosely  remarked  of  this  matter,  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  offer  a  premium  for  another  man  in  the  State  who  would 
;let  sudi  an  ofllce  as  this  go  a-begging,  in  ISCiG  '^  The 
New-York  Tribune"  made  '' Warrington  *'  the  oiler  of  ten 
dollars  a  column  for  weekly  letters,  and  articles  ''to  be 
written  as  often  as  you  please,  and  as  sharp  and  pointed  as 
3'ou  please."  He  was  receiving  but  seven  dollars  apiece 
for  his  "  AVarrington  "  letters,  man}'  of  them  over  two  col- 
umns long;  and  being  anxious  to  educate  his  eliililriMi,  niid 
pa}'  for  his  home,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept  this 
proposition.  He  accordingly  informed  ]Mr.  liowles  of  this 
determination;  wrote  what  he  cnlleil  his  last  letter  in  '*  The 
Republican  ; "  and  on  Jan.  1,  1807,  began  the  ""  Warrington  " 
letters  in  "  The  Trihinie."  Only  a  few  of  lliese  letters, 
however,  were   published    over    this    nom  da  plame^   Mr. 
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Bowles  having  deraiiiTed  to  its  use  in  the  coUimns  of  **  Tlie 
Tribune;"  and  they  wore,  thorcforo,  continued  without  sipj- 
nutnn;.  Momiwhih;,  im^nilxTs  of  hin  Hook  wore  consUuitly 
inquiring  at  ''  The  llepubliean  "  oflice  for  ''  '  Warrington,' 
tliat  long-Toni  down  in  ]>oston  n:irl)or;"  and  its  editor 
expressed  so  manj'  kind  regrets  at  losing  liim,  that  he 
wavered  in  his  determination.  Final!}'  his  warm  affection 
for  his  "  parish,"  with  whom  he  felt  so  much  at  home  and 
in  sympathy,  decided  him  ;  and  he  returned  to  ''  The  Repub- 
lican," thinking,  no  doubt,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it, 
that  he  was  *'  like  Andrew  Fairservice  in  this,  —  that,  if  the 
editor  of  '  The  Republicjin '  did  not  know  when  he  had  a 
goo<l  corespondent,  I  knew  when  I  had  a  good  *  medium ' 
for  <*onnnuni(\'ili(>n  with  the  public,  and  a  tolerant,  kind,  and 
gentlemanly  friend." 

"Warrington"  has  been  criticised  for  opposing  what  he 
called  the  naiTow  and  impracticable  policy  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  ever  opiwsed  "  free 
nnn  "  more  than  he,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  public 
and  private  life.  In  18C7,  in  opposition  to  the  prohibitoiy 
law  and  the  State  constabulary,  a  free  {secret)  nnn  organi- 
zation was  started,  called  the  "  P.  L.  L.'s  ;  "  and  this  he  was 
never  wear}'  of  opposing.  Its  members  threatened  him  with 
lossof  olUce,  if  he  eontiiuicd  the  figlit;  and  a  saehcui  in  their 
counsels  called  at  his  house  one  day  to  Uike  him  to  task  for 
something  he  had  writt^Mi.  Mr,  Robinson  sat  quietl}*,  and 
heard  his  visitor  talk,  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  answering 
only,  *'  I  suppose  so,"  or  *'  I  don*t  know ; "  the  latter  being 
a  favorite  expression  behind  which  he  hid  his  opinions. 
After  the  "sachem"  left,  the  children,  who  were  present 
during  the  interview,  asked,  "  Why  didn't  you  say  some- 
thing, papa?"  —  "I  don't  know,"  said  he,  smiling  know- 
ingly. The  next  week's  letter  in  "The  Republican" 
contained  his  answer. 

At  the  election  of  clerk  of  the  House  in  1808,  this  party, 
as  they  hud  threatened,  opposed  Mr.  Robinson.  An  old 
Know-Nothing  enem}-  of  his  (a  member  of  this  secret  order) 
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received  eightj'-one  votes.  "  The  Republican  "  said  of  the 
result  of  this  contest,  that  it  ^^was  a  handsome  success  for 
the  indomitable  'Warrington,'  who  had  not  onl}*  the  bum- 
mers of  the  P.  L.  L.  faction  down  u|x>n  him,  but  some 
parties  of  liigh  and  low  degree  in  ofHcial  station  wlio  were 
incensed  at  the  freedom  of  hisstrielurc.s."  The  loss  of  his 
office,  forever  tlireatened,  was  again,  for  a  time,  prevented. 
Free  criticism  of  parties,  individuals,  and  secret  conclaves, 
was  not  tlien  considered  by  a  majorit}'  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  suflicicnt  offence  to  offset  the 
good  and  regular  standing  of  a  member  of  the  Republican 
part}-. 

The  woman-suffrage  question  was  flret  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1853  by  a  petition  of  ^Irs.  Abby  B.  Alcott*  and  other 
women,  "  that  they  ma}'  be  allowed  to  vote  on  tlie  amend- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  Constitution."  Tiiis  request  was 
a  novel  one,  and,  so  far  as  known  to  the  committee,  was  the 
lirsL  over  pmscnlod  to  any  «;ovc*nniiciit  or  ollic'r  polili<t:d 
organization.  The  reasoning  was  able,  and  presented  Mie 
case  in  an  unanswerable  manner.  It  was  voted  inexpedient 
to  legislate  upon  the  question,  and  the  reasoning^  was  struck 
out  by  a  vote  of  108  to  44.  This  was  establishing  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent  with  regard  to  this  question  ;  for  from  thai 
time,  whenever  it  has  come  before  our  legislative  bodies,  it 
has  mot  the  same  fate,  —  to  have  all  just  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment stricken  out,  and  to  be  decided  by  unreasoning  yeas 
and  nays.  Mr.  Robinson's  ollicial  connection  with  the 
enfranchispmcnt  of  woman  began  in  18G8,  when,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  V,  W,  IVnd  (a  member  of  the  lei^islatme), 

1  Sister  of  Samuel  J.  May,  aii<l  wife  of  A.  Brouson  Alcott  of  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

-  Tlie  cotniniiteo  to  wlioni  tho  petition  was  referred  niado  a  report 
to  tlie  Iltmst!,  eontiuiiin*;  tiio  (m/nmcuta  Het  forili  by  iliu  petitioners,  and 
the  rniiuniMi'(?".s  r  asium  f«»r  n.-fusiiii;  it.  Tini  ina-^nniuj;  was  .shud;  out 
Ijy  u  v«>lo<il"  lo.St(>41,  iind  "  rtjport  that  it  is  imxpcdiciit  for  this  con- 
vention to  talie  any  action  in  relatio»>  ♦hereto"  was  all  tliere  wtis  left 
of  it. 
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he  caused  a  womnn-snfTrage  measure  to  be  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Roprosontatives,  when  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  orders  of  tho  day,  and  was  defeated,  one-third  of 
the  House  onl}*  votin*^  in  favor.* 

Ho  continnofl  all  throii<;h  his  ofHeial  life  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  lcf;:islator8  to  this  important  subject,  and  to  do  all  in 
liis  power  to  further  its  intero.sl«.  He  wrote  memorials  to  tho 
legislature,  reports  of  committees,  and  helped  secure  commit- 
tee-rooms for  hearings.  His  position  as  clerk  of  the  House 
gave  him  great  opportunities  to  help  at  the  right  time  ;  and, 
b}'  wise  manngement,  Ik;  brought  the  subject  out  of  the  limbo 
of  contempt  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  doomed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives oi*  the  people.''  While  *'  Warrington  "  remained 
in  oflice,  the  woman  question  always  had  a  friend  at  court. 
Gov.  Claflin,  in  his  inaugural  of  1871,  was  the  first  person  to 
ofllcially  present  to  tiic  cousideration  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  subject  of  woman's  rights  as  a  citizen. 
*' W:irringtou  **  rinnly  bcliovetl  in  Ihi*.  political  eciiiality  of  tho 
sexes,  and  surprised  his  frieuvls  by  the  soundness  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  depth  of  his  re:isoning,  on  the  subject.     Many 


1  Tills  ycar(l.S77)  tlio  Woinau-sulTnigo  HiU  was  dcfoatcd  by  a  voto 
of  122  to  Kl,  or  a  t.wo-liftJis  voto  of  the  whole  llouao.  Thin  is  a  gain  of 
oiic-lifttMuith  0»r  r»1%)  hi  t«jn  yejirs;  and,  :v<  atwo-thinls  vofo  is  iic<*casary 
togcl.a  hill  Ihi'oii^^li  the  lloiist;,  .'U'cordhi;^  to  this  rnhnihitioii  tho  woinaii- 
sulTrjigo  cinse  will  ho  siiccessfid  in  about  forty  yoaia.  Thin  can  bo  soon 
by  the  following  propo><ition:  (JJ'o:  2iJ5%:  '.ten  ycai-s  —  and  forty  years 
will  1)0  found  a-*  tho  an'^wcr  to  what  may  bo  called  thlB  "  Stobbings  " 
problem.  This  wonM  he  disheartening,  even  if  tho  promises  wero 
corre4't.  and  we  were  sure  that  tht^  v«»le<  cast  in  its  favor  in  18(>S  ropre- 
scntod  tho  real  opinions  and  convicti:>ns  of  that  legislature.  Mr.  Rotv 
inson,  in  sjieakinL?  of  thin  matter,  s:iid,  that  probably  not  so  many 
members  wonld  have  vore»l  in  favor  of  tho  bill  of  1S<W  if  tlioy  lia«l 
snppoH'd  there  was  afiy  danger  of  it*  bein;<  <'arric  1.  Tlie  //  'pfful  signs, 
on  tho  r)tlier  lian<l,  are,  that  the  representatives  of  the  i>eople  show  more 
and  more  de  ision  of  oi>inion  on  both  sides  of  tho  tpiestion.  Tho  littlu 
gain  we  have  made  in  ten  years  »'ni*i»nrages  ns  t«»  believe  that  wo  shall 
go  fjiMier  by  and  by;  the  law  of  momeninui  bein^  that  any  moving 
botly  (tho  heavier  tiic  better) starling  from  a  vacnnm  increases  in  spceil 
as  it  julvances  in  its  cour'^e. 

■-  It  was  moved  by  a  member  of  the  llouso  of  ISGD  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Corandttee  on  Graveyards.  , 
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of  them  who  did  not  view  the  question  ftrom  his  stand-point 
found  it  hard  to  appreciate  his  conviction  as  to  its  itn|)or- 
tance.  In  his  early  writings  lie  had  advocated  the  movement, 
and  his  later  writings  are  still  stronger  in  its  favor.  The  lost 
puhlic  Hction  he  took  was  in  a  coiiirnittoo  int'ctiiig  convcntHi 
to  devise  new  methods  for  udvuncing  the  cause  of  wouiuu- 
sufTrage.  As  he  lost  faith  in  the  power  of  |K)litical  parties 
for  good,  and  as  his  belief  in  their  lcadei*s  became  shaken, 
ho  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  woman's  capacity'  for 
government  and  self-government,  and  of  the  need  that  existed 
for  her  co-operation  in  public  affairs.  ''  No  other  cause,"  ho 
said,  ^^  could  supcreede  the  woman  cajse  in  importance,  au}'' 
more  than  any  educational  movement  could  supersede  tho 
governmental  question."  A  letter  of  |)olitical  advice,  written 
by  him  in  September,  1875,  reads  as  follows:  — 

**  I  wish  you  would  tcH  Foster  and  Oairison  that  I  think  switching 
off  upon  tho  suffrago  for  tax -paying  women  a  s;u.'ritico  of  principle, 
and  a  very  bad  example  to  set  to  other  States.  Don't  let  us  bo  led 
away  to  such  aimulcra  of  reform.  It  is  all  wrong.  I  would  flatly 
vote  against  any  such  propo2iiliou.  ICvcn  if  it  couhl  bo  csirricd,  it 
would  not  forward  tho  goncral  cansc;  for  tho  tax-paying  women 
wonid  rest  there,  or  a  majority  of  them  turn  up  tlieir  noises  at  their 
weaker  .sisters,  and  do  ;i.s  tlie  tax-paying  men  of  liiiode  Island  (for 
example)  have  been  doing  ever  since  their  constitution  was  p:issed, 
—  keep  the  noii-tax  paying  men  in  tho  background.  The  true  ground 
of  principle  is  equality  of  uioiits  with  man.  Humanity  is  a  unit: 
one  glory  and  one  shame.  Demoer.icy  means  ht/^  oi\  and  J'itr  tlie  i>e«>- 
ple;  and  tho  people  are  men  and  women  subj(>*<:t  to  ruK>s,  :is  to  age  and 
residence,  to  be  imposed  only  by  general  consent.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  exclusion  of  women  from  voting, — general  consent,  even  of 
women  tlicmselvcs,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  only  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  number,  if  any,  would  over  want  it,  and  tlio  idea  that 
they  woidd  always  be  in  what  w:is  called  a  ilomestie  sphere.  I*olh 
these  ixiasons  arc  now  gone.  Large  numbers  of  them  now  diMuaiid 
sullnigo;  and  their  sphere  of  operations  and  enterprise  is  widened,  so 
that  they  not  only  have  tho  riyht,  which  they  always  had,  but  an 
increasing  fitness,  for  civil  life  and  government,  of  which  the  ballot  is 
but  llui  sign  and  symbol.  Don't,  let  us  abandon  the  fundamental 
idea  for  any  idea  that  parlies  will  help  us  from  fear  or  favor,  or  that 
seeming  gain  to  a  part  is  any  thing  but  a  drawback  to  the  rest.  As 
for  parties,  they  don't  fear  you  or  love  you  yeU    It  is  quite  impossible 
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that  cither  party  should  ever  grant  presidential  suffrage  alone.  If  it 
passed  an  election,  it  would  1)o  fiverUirown  by  Congress  or  the  courts. 
It  is  just  what  llio  court  at  \Vjis1iin.i;h)n  Wfuild  n;(|uire  for  tipping 
over  the  law.  Don't  vote  for  or  aid  rascils  or  quacivs  merely  because 
they  pretend  friendship.  Tlie  cause  has  not  got  rooted  deci)ly  enough 
in  the  ininds  of  the  voteh:^  to  make  much  head-way  or  mind-way  at 
the  polls;  and  there  is  so  little  experience  In  politics  among  the 
women,  and  so  much  dishonesty  among  party  leaders,  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  very  great.  You  ask  if  you  shall  go  for  a  prohibitory  or 
a  labor  candidate,  provided  he  is  for  suffrage.  By  no  means  (if  you 
take  my  advice),  unless  he  has  other  qualifications.  I,  for  several 
years,  have  scratched  all  unfit  candidales;  «*iiid  I  am  too  old,  1  nujKS, 
to  advise  any  one  to  vote  Idindly,  or  to  give  |d(Mlt;cH.  I  hold  to  my 
old  opinion,  that,  if  there  h  to  be  any  meddling  with  imlitics  at  all,  a 
new  party,  even  if  it  docs  not  get  a  hundred  votes  (and  it  would  not 
get  more),  would  be  the  best.  Following  the  Uepublican  party  is  like 
the  sea- voyager  who  lashed  himself  to  the  anchor  to  escape/* 

In  the  Grant  campaign  of  1868,  Connecticut  was  consid- 
ered a  ver}'  doubtful  State.  Gon.  llawlc^*  of  **  The  Hart- 
ford Courant*'  was  detailed  b^*  the  Nationnl  Republican 
Committee  as  a  speaker  for  the  campaign,  and  consented  to 
serve  on  crondition  that  "  Warrington  *'  should  be  secnre<l  to 
take  his  place  on  '*  The  Courant."  Mr.  llobinson,  desiring 
to  increase  his  income  for  the  purpose  of  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  a  private  school,  after  nmch  urging  from  Gen.  Ilaw- 
\vy  and  from  a  member  of  the  National  Committee,  finally 
consented  to  go.  lie  began  work  on  **  The  Courant'*  Sept. 
10,  1808,  with  a  loader  and  some  squibs  against  the  Copper- 
heads. The  leading  Democratic  paper  in  Ilartford  the  next 
da}'  accused  "  The  Courant  '*  of  b:iving  imported  *^'  an  editor 
of  the  boiled-down,  disunionist,  ohl-style,  brimstone,  Gairi- 
son-and-Pliillips  school,  from  somev.here  up  iii  Massachu- 
setts, named  llobinson.'*  lie  wrote  home,  '*  I  am  here  for 
the  hard  and  earn(^st  work  of  the  c:inip:iign  ;  and  if  1  feel 
well,  and  like  to  slay,  1  shall  try  to  give  the  Copperhead 
papers  enough  to  sa}*.*'  He  staid  in  Hartford  six  weeks, 
and  wrote,  on  the  average,  a  cohnnn  and  a  half  a  da}*.  For 
this  service  lie  received  two  humlred  dollars  (including  ex- 
penses) ;  and,  when  Connecticut  was  saved  to  the  Republi* 
cans,  no  doubt  he  thought  himself  well  paid. 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  not  so  much  elated  over  the  election  of 
Pres.  Grant  as  some  of  his  more  sanguine  political  iViends. 
He  thought  it  a  matter  of  expediency ;  tiiat,  if  the  Republic 
cans  had  not  nominated  liim,  the  Democrats  would  have  done 
so ;  tliat  Grant  would  Jiavc  accepted  either  nomination,  and 
been  sure  of  election  in  cither  case.  Charles  Sumner's 
election  to  the  Senate  for  the  third  time  was  secured  in 
1868  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  l^Ir.  Robinson  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Coouix»K  IIoUBK,  Sunday,  Nov.  8, 1SG8. 

Mt  deab  CoiiRESPONDENT,  — I  aiu  happy  in  your  personal  sym- 
pathy on  the  recent  election.  Tlie  contract  between  that  first  election 
to  the  Senate  and  the  present  promise  is  mighty.    Few  things  like  it 

in  the  life  of  a  public  man. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Suuner. 

On  Mr.  Robinson's  fiftieth  birthday  (Dec.  7,  18G8),  his 
friends,  wishing  to  give  him  a  substantial  testimonial  of  thoir 
appreciation  of  his  services,  held  a  reception,  in  honor  of  the 
oc<::usion,  uL  (he  Ikmiso  (H'Mr.  F.  AV.  Hird,  in  Itoslcin.  Many 
friends  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  public  wore 
there  to  greet  him  ;  and  congratulatory  letters  were  received 
from  more  than  a  hundi*ed  gentlemen.  A  few  selections 
will  show  their  character.  Mr.  J.  M.  Earlc  of  Worcester 
wrote,  — 

"  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  opportunity,  presented  by  the  proixisod 
testimonial  to  W.  S.  liobinson,  Esr].,  of  throwing  in  my  mite,  as  a 
token  of  appixiciation  of  ihe  ability,  and  steady,  unwavering  lidolity 
and  persistence,  with  which  he  has  advocated  and  defended  sound 
political  principles,  from  the  lime  when  ho  crcateil  a  reputation  for 
S<'houlcr,  in  **  The  Lowell  Journal,"  down  to  the  pi*cscnt  day.  Thero 
have  been  times  when  it  ivqiiinul  no  ordinary  slian^  of  phtckf  nerve, 
and  moral  courage,  to  stand  firm  in  defence  of  the  right;  and  he  has 
always  proved  tme." 

Lieut.-Gov.  John  Nesmith,  an  old  "Lowell  American*' 
friend,  wrote,  — 

'*(jivc  him  my  thanks  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  in  the 
cause  of  right  and  justice,  ever  guiding  public  opinion  the  way  it 
ought  to  go,  rather  than  following  it  in  the  wrong,  —  a  practice  too 
common  with  writers  for  the  press.'' 
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William  Stowe  of  Springfield  wrote, — 

**  We  all  love  Bill,  who  know  him.  But,  as  Bowles  observed,  he 
has  never  abused  many  of  us  up  here,  aud,  of  course,  cannot  expect 
a  very  liberal  harvest." 

Bishop  Haven  said,  — 

**  He  has  declined  offices  that  would  have  led  to  wealth,  that  he 
might  keep  his  pen  clear  for  the  duty  laid  upon  it.    Ills  party  has 
grown  rich  and  powerful;  and  its  ablest  i>enman  still  occupies  the 
comixirativciy  humble  position  of  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House   « 
of  llcprescntatives." 

Mr.  F.  IJ.  Sanborn  said  of  this  birthday  affair,  in  **  The 
Springfield  Republican,"  — 

"  The  general  feeling  was,  that  an  act  of  justice  had  been  done  to 
one  of  the  men  faithful  to  a  good  cause  through  evil  and  good  report, 
and  who  owed  his  position  and  influence  to  no  accident,  but  to  his  own 
talent**,  and  forcvi  of  character.  Tlic  sting  of  his  arrows  was  for- 
gotten; and  flic  men  whom  ho  had  laughed  at,  and  those  ho  would 
l.iugli  at  hereafter,  joined  in  commendation  of  the  Middlesex  Dioge- 
nes, whose  name  in  English  is  *  WarringU)n.*  " 

The  address,  written  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bird,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

William  S.  Uodinbon.  7)rar  Frieud^  —  We  are  honorc<l  in  being 
selected  to  represent  the  friends  who  are  gathered  here,  and  many 
others  who  arc  absent,  on  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  birth- 
day. Believe  ns,  no  mere  conventional  observance  prompts  this 
gatlicriiig.  TIm!  close  of  half  a  century  of  your  life  presents  a  fit 
occasion,  for  wlilcli  we  have  iiiipalicMilly  wal(e<l,  for  l)carlng  txjstimony 
in  our  r».;;:;;e  of  piiblic  si'ivins,  priv.ih*  virtues,  ;iimI  ihtsoiuiI  worth. 
For  twenty  years,  or  upwards,  many  f>f  us  have  known  you  well. 
No  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  l^Iassachusetts  and  the  country 
have  been  so  full  of  great  movements,  —  of  movements  especially 
testing  the  courage,  the  sagacity,  the  fidelity,  of  men  so  largely  and 
intimately  connected  with  ])ul>llc  affairs  as  you  have  Ikjcu.  Wc  are 
inspired  with  new  faith  in  tin;  iKM-maneney  and  beneficence  of  repul)- 
lican  institutions,  when  we  reineniber  that  you  derived  no  aid  for  the 
duliei?  you  have  done  from  academical  studies  or  professional  training. 
None  the  less  assiduously,  —  all  the  more  vigorously,  perhaps,  —  you 
have  drawn  so  deep  from  the  wells  of  English  undefiled,  that  you 
may  well  congratulale  yourself  that  you  wasted  no  precious  years  in 
the  toilsome  drudgery  wlil(;h  precedes  even  the  shallowest  draught  at 
the  ancient  classic  fountains. 
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Our  children,  who  will  enter  the  land  of  promise  after  these  forty 
years  of  painful  wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  can  never  know 
the  price  their  fathera  paid  for  this  freedom.  You  know  how  tlieso 
perilous  times  have  tried  men's  souls.  We  remember,  if  you  do  not, 
how  bravely  you  have  borne  your  part  in  this  great  contest.  We 
rcmcnihcr,  —  for  most  «>f  us  wci*c  with  you  "  out  in  the  '48;'*  though 
some  of  us  clung  for  a  few  years  longer  to  the  hope  that  salvation 
might  come  to  our  political  Israel  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  the  old 
parties,  just  as  we  were  behind  the  farther-seeing  pioneers  of  previ- 
ous year^, —  we  remember  with  what  enthusiam  you  joined  the  de- 
voted band  who  led  a  forlorn  hoiK3  in  Massachusetts  in  protesting 
agains<t  the  subserviency  of  both  the  groat  iK)litical  parties  to  slavery, 
and  what  yeoman  service  you  rendered  in  the  three-years'  battle 
which  rescued  the  old  liay  State  from  her  ignoble  alliance  with  tlio 
slave-power.  You  bearded  the  lion  In  his  very  den ;  for,  if  there  was 
one  spot  in  Massachusetts  where  it  was  more  dangerous  than  in  any 
other  to  follow  indei)endent  convictions,  that  spot  was  Lowell. 
Wealth,  political  prefennent,  social  position,  personal  comfort,  —  all 
that,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  enters  into  the  aspirations 
of  a  young  man,  —  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  controlling  dyuiisties: 
but  you  turned  your  back  upon  them  all,  though  sorely  needing  them 
all;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  adlicMons  with  the  votaries  of  equal 
riglils,  than  to  on  joy  tlio  plcusun^s  (if  p«i|>iilar  favor  for  a  sciison. 

We  remember,  when  llie  toni;ul«>  of  18.VI  swept  over  the  St;ite, 
how  bravely  you  breasted  tlie  storm,  cheerfully  accepting  banishment 
from  ])ublic  affairs,  rather  than  to  accede  to  the  denial  of  equal  rights 
before  the  law  on  account  of  race  or  creed;  and,  during  the  bix  years 
that  succeeded  that  morbid  paroxysm,  —  tlte  scquclm  of  the  disease, 
more  obstinate,  and  often  more  ftatal,  than  the  disease  itself,  —  you 
kept  the  faith:  and,  wIumi  the  rc-aclion  canin;  when  the  p4Miple  of 
Miusachusetts,  with  awakened  traditions,  ctmvictious,  and  instincts, 
placed  Andrew  in  the  chair  of  Winthrop  and  Ilancock,  —  we  remem- 
ber how  largo  the  shai'c  you  bore  in  shaping  the  policy  which  gave  to 
Massachusetts  the  five  proudest  years  of  her  history. 

Iluiic  olitu  mcminunKi  juvabit.  Tliese  things,  and  more  than  these, 
we  shall  always  love  to  remember;  and  it  is  because  we  remember 
them  that  we  are  here  to-night,  in  impiM-fect  token  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  services  to  the  rights  of  man.  Few  men  in  tlie  coinitry, 
no  man  in  Massiichnsetts,  held  so  prominent  a  position  as  a  journal- 
ist as  you  have  held  for  the  last  twenty  years.  During  that  time 
you  have  discussed,  freely  and  fijarlcssly,  all  the  groat  public  ques- 
tions, more  ospoolally  those  of  a  polilieal,  social,  and  moral  charaoler, 
which  have  agitated  the  connnunity;  and  no  man  h;is  written  so 
little  which  his  friends  would  wish  to  blot,  or  taken  so  few  positions 
from  which  he  has  been  com|)elled  to  retreat.    Your  criticisms  of 
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measures  and  men,  though  unsparing,  have  bren  so  free  from 
prejudice  or  ill-will,  —  so  manifestly  prompted  by  honest  convic- 
tion, and  so  almost  uniformly  found,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  in 
accordance  with  (he  soundest  public  policy,  —  that  you  have  never 
forfeited  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  ytmr 
criticisms  whose  confidence  and  esteem  are  worth  preserving.  Per- 
Iia)is  the  rarest  but  most  valuable  quality  of  a  jmbilc  journalist  is  the 
criticism  of  the  public  act^i  of  our  i>olitlcaI  friends.  It  is  easy  and 
8afe  to  attack  our  enemies:  it  is  a  brave  but  most  salutary  test  of 
fidelity  and  courage  to  rebuke  our  friends.  To  this,  the  highest  duty 
of  personal  and  ))olitical  friendship,  you  have  ever  been  faithful;  and 
yet  there  is  no  man  who  more  fully  possesf^es  tlie  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  ])ubiic  men  wliom  M:issarhuMCtts  <lellghts  to  honor. 
Ever  just  to  the  earnest  and  true,  your  fertile  and  caustic  pen  has 
1>een  the  terror  of  pret-enders,  political,  literal^,  or  social,  and  of  tiie 
false-hearted,  high  or  low,  till  you  have  earned  the  right  to  boast, — 

"  Yefl,  I  am  imuid,  I  must  be  proiul,  to  soe 
Men  not  afmid  of  Goil  afraid  of  me." 

Without  reflections  of  luimixed  sadness,  and  without  forebodings, 
you  enter  tlie  i)eriod  of  lengthening  shadows.  The  struggles  of 
early  years  an^  follow<Ml  by  Mio  comforlablo  rewards  of  industry  and 
frugality.  Domestic  life,  so  dear  to  your  nature,  olTers  to  yf>u  all  that 
is  expi-cssed  by  that  precious  word  "  home."  The  acquisitions  of 
many  years  of  variiul  studies,  to  be  <Mtriclied  through  the  niaturor  lifo 
upon  which  you  are  just  enterini;,  will  rqten  into  a  rich  harvest  for 
memory  and  meditation  in  the  tranquil  evening  which  follows  a  tran- 
quil life.  And  now,  old  and  dear  frienil,  in  l>ehalf  of  your  friends 
here,  and  of  many  others  who  have  expressed  n'gret  that  they  aro 
unavoidably  absent,  we  present  to  you  these  Inadequate  tokens  of  our 
regard.  I  sliould  be  glad.  If  it  wei"e  i»ro|)er,  t/>  give  llie  nanuis  t»f  every 
friend  who  is  repi*esented  in  these  gifts.  Gifts  1  —  ])aynients,  rather, 
of  debts  we  all  owe,  which  this  testimonial  feebly  discharges.  I  shall 
be  pardoned,  liowever,  for  saying  tliat  this  fund  wiis  made  up  of 
purely  free-will  olTerlngs;  and  every  contribution  wius  pi-ompted  by 
sincere  personal  regards  and  cordial  political  sympathies. 

i>aXte  ei  vale!  llaii  and  farewell  I  Farewell  to  the  past,  for- 
getting Its  rude  exporienr.<;s,  and  elierlsirnig  only  its  rich  and  blessed 
memories.  Hail  bi  tlie  great  hereafter,  with  its  duties  afid  resiMjusl- 
bilities,  its  trials  and  triumphs.  We  have  no  misgivings  as  to  your 
future.  The  gieat  cause  to  which  your  life  has  been  de%'otcd  will 
make  ever  new  demands  upon  its  votaries,  and  will  continue  to 
reward  faithful  sen'ice  with  its  choicest  benedictions.  We  pray  that 
a  kind  Providence  may  add,  for  you  and  yours,  all  the  needed  com- 
forts of  worldly  life ;  that  as  you  di-aw  nearer  the  shores  of  that  broad 
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ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon,  with  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  good 
Father  of  ali,  you  may  commit  the  keeping  of  your  souls  in  well- 
doing to  him,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator;  and 

"  When,  soon  or  late,  you  reach  tliat  ooasti 
0*er  liru'H  rough  ocean  driven, 
Oht  may  you  niuot,  no  wanUorur  lost, 
A  family  In  heaven." 

Fbancis  W.  Bird. 

Robert  K.  Potter. 

Edward  W.  Kinsley. 
Boston,  Doc.  7, 1868. 

To  these  eompliinentaiy  opinions  Mr.  Robinson  responded, 
expressing  surprise  at  the  exuberant  gcncrosit}'  of  his  friends,, 
and  protesting  that  the  importance  of  his  services,  and  his 
merits  as  a  journalist,  had  been  exaggerated.  lie  said  that 
he  himself -could  have  written  a  more  truthful  account  of 
what  he  had  done  than  the  gentleman  before  him.  As  for 
sacrifice,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  made  ixny  worth 
mentioning.  lie  was  certain  tiiat  in  the  task  of  critic,  wiiicli 
he  had  pcrlbrnicd  lor  some  years,  tlicie  were  man}'  coiiipcu- 
sations ;  and  that  he  thouglit,  on  the  whole,  he  had  cnjo3'ed 
it  at  least  as  much  as  those  he  luul  criticised.  lie  su[)posed, 
however,  that  exaggeration  was  pardonable  among  radicals ; 
and  he  was  sincerely  grateful  for  the  friendship  which  would 
permit  sncii  kind  tilings  to  be  said  of  liini.  lie  thanked  iiis 
friends,  present  and  absent,  wlio  had  shown  tiicir  good-will 
in  the  testimonial,  which  he  was  proud  to  receive.*  He  loved 
his  friends,  and,  like  the  ancient  philosopher,  would  rather 
have  a  real  friend  tlian  a  horse  or  a  dog,  ^-oa,  than  all  the 
gold  of  Darius.  lie  wrote,  "  Beautiful  is  patriotism  ;  beau- 
tiful is  a  cold-blootled  sense  of  duly :  but,  on  the  wiiole,  I 
think  that  friendship  —  live,  heart-to-heart  lo^'alt}'  —  is  quite 

1  The  gifts  to  "Warrington,"  liin  wlfo,  and  family,. were  ii  niarhle 
innntlo-<;lock,  tliroo  goM  wutcho.H,  a  silver  watch,  a  tliousaiul-dullar 
bond,  uiid  two  liuntlrud  dollurH  in  grotinhurkH.  IIo  wiis  very  much 
pleasoil  ut  this  dumoustrution  on  tliu  i>art  of  IiIh  friond.s;  and,  wliilo  tho 
substantial  gifts  were  appreciated,  tho  love  and  loyalty  which  prompteil 
thein  were  more  in  his  thought. 
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as  beautiful,  and  quite  as  useful  in  this  world,  hard  enough 
at  the  best." 

These  were  "  Warrington's"  times  of  power.  It  is  not 
too  nnich  to  sa}*,  that,  during  tlie  years  of  his  clerkship,  few 
men  could  have  held  high  public  odlce  in  Massachusett;; 
without  his  advice  or  suggestion,  such  was  the  controlling 
iulhicnce  of  his  pen.  He  wrote  men  into  place  and  position, 
who,  but  for  liini,  wouhl  never  have  been  brought  to  public 
notice.  lie  was  called  the  "Warwiclc"  of  Massachusetts. 
His  was  the  power  behind  tlie  throne,  —  sometimes  the  veto- 
power, —  ever  exereiscfl  uusellishl}'  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  liis  influence  upon  his  time, 
or  the  force  he  brought  into  the  political  atfaii*s  of  the  da}*. 

lyianomet  is  a  small  watering-place  on  the  shore  of  Cape- 
Cod  Ba}',  near  Plj'mouth,  wliere,  during  tlie  clerkship  3'ears, 
Mr.  Ilobinson  with  his  family  spent  his  summer  vacation. 
He  wrote  of  it  as  follows  :  — 

"  it  is  as  g(MKl  a  pl.oce  .ts  can  be  found  for  n  family  rofug(%  where  can 
be  enjoyed  fishing,  bathing,  bowling,  clain-bakcs,  out-of-do<.»r  sports 
and  rambles,  in-door  music,  cards,  and  charades,  with  an  excellent 
chance  to  witness  llie  old-fashioned  but  ever  new-f«shioncd  jKircn- 
nial  practice  of  courting  and  love-making;  where  the  whistle  of  the 
rail  road- train  or  the  dink  of  the  canakin  is  not  heard,  but  where 
the  right  to  play  whist  is  as  unstained  as  the  right  to  worship, 
which  the  Pilgrims  found  and  left  in  the  f>ld  town  of  which  Manomet 
forms  a  part.  Daniel  Webster  used  to  sail  thither  from  his  home  in 
Marshfleld,  enjoy  (he  fishing  in  the  deep  bay,  and  eat  the  famous 
chowilcrs  made  by  Mr.  Holmes,  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  his  hankering  after  the  presidency,  he  might  have 
been  living  now,  and  fishing  in  peace  and  quiet  along  these  shores; 
his  ambition  for  that  empty  office  having  not  only  cost  him  his  life, 
but  most  of  his  early-earned  honors.  Kcsoarch  failed  to  gather  any 
reminiscences  of  this^reat  man.  The  skipfwr  of  the  place,  however, 
r<M':ill('d  Miaton(!o  Mrs.  WrlistiT  «!!une  tlnMn  with  her  famous  husband, 
and,  wliilt:  sailing  on  Ihr  bay,  flrM|i|MM|  lirr  liaiiiikiMchirf  iiihi  \\m\  waMrr, 
causing  him  (the  skipper)  much  trouble  in  Uicking  and  veering  to  1*0 
claim  it." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bird  introduced  "  Warrington  **  at  Manomet 
in  the  summer  of  18G0  ;  and  he,  with  other  political  friends, 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  there  during  the  following  years. 


fM  joamnt  or 

Here  a  gnsat  deal  of  political  pyaimfng  mm  daBS^      Said 
-♦  Vr.imn^^trto  "  in  I^i*!^.  — 

**  One  oi  nnr  ehaieeat  reminuKsness  oi  poiltia  m  tbm  plinnimj  «f 
d«#t  <tainpiu^  .!&  tluic  pluet%  wich  A«tin  TIiayi*rr  F.  W.  BnL  ami  uae  or 
two  f^cli^r  rwliealM,  whu^li  resmitietl  in  tb^t  mtmirvUkm.  oi  Mr.  S«auncr 
ik>r  ^^mtUvr  hj  tlie  Scace  CoaTtmUfXi  if  t^Ct  This  was  a  bulii  omI 
iVMn^wliac  rUk/  pk)C,  6>r  tuck  ik  dim:;  had  never  b«ea  venoirai  o« 
b^«>vw»,  awl,  wUh  Mr.  Daua  aiui  the  ci>iUH;rfaciTei  ^Buoally  ia  weO- 
lrnr>wn  r>pp«iiqir u»nf  rv^iiiirRiL  ast  trt»  rli«>iu^c  anal  stiU  thiiik^  m»  Uctie 
eAfin^,  1,  fl,  A.  f^lfiii  wa.^  cIu>Uj;iiC  a  lie  maa  &>r  eliainnaii  oC  (be 
«»»fiiniiu^t»  Afi  n»oluti«>tki ;  ami  tliocie  wtii>  n>»ember  hi)w  Mtftxest^folly 
h^  nua  Mr.  Dana's  ean^fal  tartic:*  ami  ^hrew^ily-i^  afgmifc^ti  kaow 
how  well  tb4t  result  jiutilieil  ilie  ««(ec£i«)fi.  Tike  Mco»e»o€  the 
was  rine,  howerer,  r»#  eourae,  c<>  the  tiet  that  the  psopie,  who 
repremmtefl,  were  fc»r  Mr.  Sumiw^  hy  a  lar^t  ma>)ritT.  The  merit  of 
Oie  railtcaJH  wan  in  knr>wing  thU  faet^  ami  ik^cerminiu^  that  the  p»ip«- 
lar  will  sboakt  not  lie  fnucraceil  Ly  atlTrrie  Maaa^eBeut^  ami  tW 
^^>fmlar  impubs  deieateil  in  tl»>  nuece^tlin^  k^kJatons.  TUi-^  sia^ 
eefisf nl  iii/>TenK»tt  poraJjzed  the  **  Pci44«:'«  MoresMnt,'  which  wuukl 
have  he4yime,  nmler  a  differeiU  pi^icy,  much  morv  furmklaUe.  It  put 
%  ifUip  to  U>e  milk-am}- water  tystem  r^  IdGl.  which  had  alreiJj  ke^un 
t/r  lie  mtiiehieirrHi!! ;  and  gave  t^>ne  to  the  |M>iitks  of  the  country  iu  no 
lfKy»f»*i#leral>l«  ih^e«." 

The  first  gnn  in  tbe  Batler  campaign  of  1871  was  fired 
frfftn  MarK>met. 

U'tft  practice  of  alwa}^  q>eaking  fVom  his  own  identit}', 
ami  calling  \>eo\Ac  and  thin<^  I13'  tlieir  right  names,  caused 
♦*  Wfirriiigloii  "  lo  U?  c:dl«*4l  llic  iiMint  iM*i-soiial  t»f  writers. 
HjK^nking  of  jK^rsonal  and  iin|)crsonal  writing  (in  I80D),  he 
»nid,  — 

**  i  call  tfiU  inipenK>nality  talk  all  'cant.'  It  is  cant  peculiar  to 
two  Of  ihri'V.  Ncw-Y«»rk  |»;ip4'r*.  I  would  like  to  kiM»w  why  the  prc^^ 
•liofiM  Im!  iiii|M!riN>iiul  .any  more  tliaii  the  ]>iilpU.  We  ahimld  ihiiik  it 
tnU\,  If,  wlK'iiever  we  ^o  to  cliiireli,  a  voiec  »lioul<l  issue  fmiii  U'liiud 
iUti  pulpit,  and  give  u:»  doctrine  and  uiorab,  witluml  Idling  us  know 
from  wIkimo  liim  It  came.  We  might  be  inveigled  into  listening  to 
KiiUtHAi  while  fondly  believing  thut  it  waa  Father  Taylor  or  Dr. 
N«Md«'.  Me  who  hnn  a  reform  on  his  hands  mu.st  not  shrink  from 
iNTMontiliiieH." 

Mr.  ItobinHon  never  felt  the  least  ill-will  towards  the  pcr- 
•on«  he  criticised,  or  looked  for  any  ill-will  towards  himself 
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in  return.  Of  his  many  controversies  with  public  men,  that 
with  his  friend  Bishop  Haven  will  1)est  illustrate  this  phase 
of  his  chanict<;r.  These  two  seldom  aj^rcod  as  to  polilieal 
methods ;  and  the  prohibitory  (fucstion  was  always  a  Iwno 
of  contention  (in  "  Zion's  Herald  *'  and  "  The  Republican  ") 
between  them.  But  their  hottest  controversy  was  over  the 
unfortunate  Uichardsoii  and  MncFarlaud  affair.  Dr.  Haven 
\oiik  tlie  ground  that  Mrs.  MacFarland,  however  ill  trcate<l, 
had  no  right  to  leave  her  husband,  or  marry  another  man. 
He  looked  only  at  the  common  Bible-view  of  the  question,  — 
namel}',  '*  whom  God  hath  joinwl ; "  forgetting  the  occasion 
when  Jesus  said  to  the  woman  who  had  had  five  husbands, 
*'Thou  sayest  truly,  the  mnii  thou  livest  with  now  is  not  thy 
husband."  "  Warrington  "  defended  Mrs.  MacFarland  on 
the  latter  gi'ound ;  arguing  from  the  patent  fact,  that  man, 
and  not  (rod,  had  joined  MaeFarlaud  and  his  wife  together. 
Haven  accused  *'  Warrington  "  of  l»eing  a  ''  free-lover,**  and 
of  not  keeping  the  ReveuHi  (^oinmandnient ;  to  which  he  re- 
torted 1)3'  calling  the  bishop  an  *' assassin."  The  public, 
doubtless,  supposed  these  two  writers  to  be  at  swords'-points  ; 
but,  instead.  Dr.  Haven,  who  lived  in  the  same  town,  would 
almost  ever}'  evening  show  his  soncie  face  at  Mr.  llobinson's 
door  ;  and  the  two  warm  friends  would  fight  their  battles  over 
again,  laugh  at  what  they  had  written,  and  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  tactics  used  in  this  pen  warfare.  One  evening, 
one  of  ]yir.  Robinson's  children  refused  his  proffered  hand  on 
entering;  saying,  *' You  called  my  father  a  free-lover."  — 
*' He  called  me  an  assassin,"  retortctl  Dr.  Haven,  bo\*- 
fashion.  "  Well,"  was  the  reply,  *'  I  had  rather  be  callcfl  an 
assassin  than  a  free-lover."  —  '*  So  had  I,"  quoth  the  bishop. 
Upon  that  they  shook  hands.  Then  said  Dr.  Haven  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Uobinson,  *'  I  am  glad  to  sa}'  that  freo-love  (as  a 
practice)  do(vs  not  g<;t  iiilo  your  houses ;  for  yon  are  almost 
as  complctcl}'  one  as  if  orthodox  in  all  other  respects." 

••  >Varrington"  had  a  humble  opinion  of  his  labors.  He 
would  not  allow  that  any  thing  he  did  was  more  than  *'  mid- 
dling good."     When  asked  wh}-  he  did  not  publish  a  volume 
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of  his  letters,  he  replied,  "  They  are  not  worth  it :  there  are 
too  innny  Ixniks  alre:uly."  IIn  <li(l  not  tjiko  credit  for  much 
of  Iiis  ollicial  writing,  particiilarl}'  that  which  lie  did  as  sec- 
retary of  I  lie  State  Convention.  Very  few  knew  1)}'  wliose 
hand  those  stirring  addresses  and  appeals  to  the  people 
during  war- time  were  written.  Of  his  domestic  life  during 
the  years  he  held  the  clerkship,  the  annals  are  uneventful. 
Ilapp}'  in  being  free  fVom  pecuniar}'  care,  with  the  columns 
of  an  influential  paper  open  to  him  wherein  to  sa}'  what  he 
chose,  his  opinions  treated  wilh  that  respect  which  position 
and  ofTlce  give,  and  his  counUy  at  last  on  the  rigiit  road 
towards  its  high  destin}',  he  was  satislied.  He  never  men- 
tioned his  early  trials,  but  to  laugh  at  them  as  "  part  of  the 
discipline.*'  Ills  prosperity  never  changed  the  simplicity 
and  moilesty  of  his  surroundings.  When  advised  to  nmke 
some  addition  to  his  furniture,  or  some  change  in  his  house, 
such  as  his  neighbors  thought  indispensable,  he  said,  ^^  We 
should  look  well  buying  such  things  as  those."  He  made  a 
similar  answer  to  his  children,  wIkui  urged  by  them  to  keep 
a  horse  for  their  use,  and  for  his  own  henllli  and  rr.crealion. 
He  would  never  buy  or  own  a  dress-coat,  even  to  attend  the 
governor's  levees;  sa3'ing,  "It  is  beneath  an  American  citi- 
zen to  take  thought  of  dress-coats."  He  continued  a  free  and 
natural  man  in  all  respects.  He  ate  sparingly,  and  had  no 
choice  as  to  dishes.  He  seldom  drank  wine  or  spirits  of  any 
kind  ;  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form  ;  and,  as  he  pleasantly 
said,  had  none  of  the  sniall  vices.  He  believed  in  luck,  and 
called  himself  a  lucky  man.  He  was  also  fond  of  repeating 
what  a  happy  man  he  had  always  been  ;  differing  in  this  from 
most  people,  who  are  happy  without  knowing  it,  and  who 
"  never  are,  but  always  to  be,  blessed."  His  friend  Bishop 
Haven  thus  describeil  his  [)ersonal  appearance  in  18G5-G7  :  — 

*'  A  lymphatic,  shut-in  man,  smiling  only  round  the  mouth,  wliicli 
is  c.'in'fully  covtjrcMl  wilh  hair  to  liido  tlic  smile;  short,  thick-set,  with 
liis  liciul  not  iiiiiiivc  that  of  Irviii^N  <;r(;;it  Dutch  governor,  wliich 
Nature  m:ule  so  perfect,  that  she  eoulil  huil  no  neck  to  match,  and  so 
set  it  directly  on  his  shoulders;  high  forehead;  slightly  bald;  thin 
hair;  ruddy  of  face;  and  the  keenest  political  writer  in  America,  and 
the  best  political  writer  since  *  Jmiius.'  ** 
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His  writings  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  crabbed  and 
hard,  and  new  acquaintances  were  often  surprised  to  find 
him  so  genial.  Some  one  once  called  him  a  cynic ;  and  he 
wrote,  in  repl}',  — 

"  I  belong  to  no  pliilosopliic  sect,  unless  the  enforced  pmctice  of 
eating  beans  at  the  State  House  makes  me  a  Pythagorean:  so  I  pro- 
test I  am  wronged  when  I  am  styled  a  cynic.  I  might  as  well  be 
called  a  hypothcnusc,  for  any  information  or  characterization  the  word 
conveys.'* 

In  18G6  he  had  bought  the  house  in  Maiden  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  several  years,  and  in  which  he  died.  He  had 
been  averse  (o  Iniying  a  house,  prcffriing  to  be  nnencnm- 
bered ;  so  that,  when  he  wanted  to  move,  he  could  do  so, 
without  being,  like  the  turtle,  obliged  to  caiTy  his  shell  on 
his  back.  But  his  landlord,  Mr.  Ilenr}-  Amerige,  had  so 
urged  him  to  bu}',  oflering  the  house  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
had  been  oflcred  by  other  parties,  that  he  finally  consented 
to  bncoiiic  ;i  IniidlioMrr  ;  uiid  th(!  prict*  (thirty -.six  liiMulrod 
dollara)  was  paid  in  a  3'car  or  two.  In  the  last  yeai*8  of 
his  life,  he  often  expressed  his  gratitude  towards  this  kind 
friend,  who,  although  not  one  to  whom  he  had  ever  done  a 
favor,  had  3ct,  with  such  solicitude,  urged  him  to  provide 
a  home  for  himself  and  famil}'. 

Of  the  family  home  bought  by  the  earnings  of  such  a  man 
as  "Warrington"  it  can  well  be  said,  with  Ruskin,  ''that 
our  sons,  and  our  sons'  sons  for  ages  to  come,  might  still 
lead  their  children  reverently  to  the  doors  out  of  which  ho 
had  been  carried  to  the  grave,  saying,  '  Look,  fills  was  his 
house ;  this  was  his  chamber  1 '  " 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

BUriiER    AND    nUTLERISM. 

P870-1874.] 

**  For  An  oraclo  snyi,  Umt,  wlion  a  mnn  of  brarai  or  Iron  guAnls  Uio  StAto,  it  will  UiOD 
liO(lottln>yot1.**  — Plato'h  ICKi'UitLio,  lUxtk  III. 

"  Warrington  "  in  1870  had  attained  to  a  position  of 
comparativo  pecuniary  case.  He  had  a  home  of  his  own ; 
his  children  were  being  educated ;  his  writings  were  appreci- 
ated ;  and  he  was  blessed  acconling  to  his  desire  *'with 
lienor,  love,  ol)odiencc,  troo[w  of  friends."  It  was  indeed 
time  for  a  reverse.  In  18C9  the  Uepublican  party  was  in  a 
good- boy  condition:  having  learned  its  lessons,  and  reeiteil 
them  well,  it  was  enjo3'ing  its  rewards  of  merit.  Discipline 
and  onler  were  maintained ;  but  a  new  element  was  8(M)n  to 
appear,  bringing  confusion  and  deinorali/.ation  into  its  ranks. 
This  new  element  in  l^Lissaehusetts  was  Major-CJen.  Kenja- 
min  F.  Butler.  Pres.  Grant  had  fullilled  his  promise  of  a 
political  peace  ;  and  there  was  no  question  in  Massachusetts 
politics  of  more  moment  than  the  division  of  towns,  the 
introduction  of  water,  and  the  claims  of  candidates  for  oflice. 
"  Their  tamcness  is  shocking  to  me,'*  said  *'  Warrington*' 
of  the  politics  of  18G1).  In  1870  the  Ihitkr  fight  really 
began.  Wendell  ThiUips  had  been  nominated  for  governoi 
by  both  tlie  IVoliibitory  and  the  Labor  Retbrin  parti(?s.  In 
one  of  his  lirst  campaign  lectures  (at  IMusic  Hall,  I5oslon, 
Oct.  18)  he  made  an  urprovoked  and  bitter  attack  on  the 
Republican  part 3*,  on  ''  Warrington,'*  F.  W.  Bird,  and  other 
leading  men  who  were  its  representatives.     '•  V/arrington  " 
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Bat  in  one  of  the  front-scats  of  tlio  Iccturc-room,  listening  to 
this  utUick.  I>cforc  the  lecture  closed,  lie  left  the  ball,  went 
immediately  home,  did  not  sleep  upon  it,  but  took  his  pen  to 
free  liis  mind.  In  the  next  day's  "Journal  "  appeared  his 
first  paper  on  **  Wendell  Phillips  at  Music  Hall,  —  a  Re- 
view,*' which  was  followed  by  four  other  papers  on  the  same 
subject.  He  opposed  the  movement  to  make  Mr.  Phillips 
governor,  because  lie  thought  it  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  [)arties  who  had  nonnnate<l  him,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  llcpublican  part}".  In  his  last  speech  before  election,  Mr. 
Phillips  said,  *'  Do  your  duty  to-morrow,  and  in  another 
year  some  of  us  will  get  out  of  the  wa}*,  and  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  elect  a  real  governor." 

This  *'  real  governor,"  so  confidentl}'^  predicted  to  come  in 
1871,  was  ]Jutl(!r,  for  whom  Mr.  Phillips  was  only  a  breaker- 
up  of  the  ground.  **  The  Atlantic  Monthl}' "  for  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  contains  an  article  by  "  Wnrringlon,"  on  "  Gen. 
Butler's  Campaign  in  Massachusetts,"  which  gives  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  that  gentleman's  raid  upon  the  governor- 
ship. The  limits  of  this  biography  forbid  a  detailed  history 
of  that  contest,  which  can  be  better  gathered  from  the  above- 
mentioned  article,  or  from  the  selections  in  the  succeeding 
pages.  I  have  been  advisetl  b}*  well-meaning  friends  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  Butler  campaign.  This 
campaign  —  a  fight  against  the  one-man  power  that  ho 
tliought  so  dangerous  to  our  S3'stem  of  government — was 
the  crowning  glory  of  "  Warrington's  "  political  life.  I 
know  full  well  what  the  "alarm,  the  struggle,  the  relief," 
cost  him  and  those  he  has  left  behind  ;  and  it  is  ni}*  dut}'  to 
sa}'  what  I  think  to  be  right  and  just  to  him.  I  shall  "  noth- 
iuGj  extontiate,  nor  sot  down  aiii^ht  in  malico.**  *' It  was  a 
fair  light,"  said  lu;  lo  tii(^  ImsI,  Awy  of  his  li(i».  AVIicIImm'  tlio 
stab  in  the  back,  given  after  the  fight  ended,  was  fair  play 
or  not,  I  shall  leave  those  to  decide  who  are  more  familiar 
than  I  am  with  the  tactics  of  political  warfare. 

In  .Tunc,  1871,  Mr.  Robinson  received  the  following  letter 
from  Butler.  The  note  at  the  bottom  is  just  as  it  was 
written  by  him  on  the  original  letter. 
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12,  Pembebtox  Square. 
Mv  PEAR  Robinson,  — May  I  trouble  you  for  a  favor?  I  ilcstro 
to  obtain  all  tbe  rci)orts,  documents,  paniphhiUt,  or  otl  er  materials, 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  punitive  and  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  State  for  Uoo  years  patit.  1  ai:»o  de:^ire  to  get  any  rejiortji  of 
ix!formatory  societies  on  the  8ame  subject.  I  would  also  like  all  1  can 
have  upon  "compulsory  cilucation,"  including  our  truant  system 
(official  or  unofficial).  I  am  asking  an  immensity  from  you,  hiit  will 
reciprocate  with  the  whole  document-i*ooms  of  Congress,  if  you 
wish.  May  I  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  send  them?  or,  if  you  will 
notify  mc  when  the  package  is  to  be  had,  I  will  send  my  messenger 

for  it.  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Benj.  F.  Butler. 

WlLUAM  S.  RODUfSON,  Esq. 

He  made  a  lying  attack  on  mc  in  Jtia  first  speech.  — W.  S.  IL 

At  great  inconvenience  he  jitt  ended  to  the  matter  per- 
sonally*, collected  the  desired  documents  from  the  various 
State  departments,  and  forwarded  them  to  Butler's  head- 
quarters in  l*enil>erton  Square,  l^ostou.  Butler's  fu'.st  cam- 
paign speech,  containing  the  ''lying  attack"  above  mcn- 
lioued,  was  d(diver<Ml  whih^  "  Warrington  "  was  :it  his 
summer  resting-[)lacc,  Alanomet,  and  was  replied  to  Irom 
that  place.  After  his  return,  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
for  "The  Boston  Journal,"  calleil  "  Gen.  Butler  Reviewed." 
Long  articles  on  the  same  subject  were  alst)  written  by  him 
in  other  leading  newspapers.  The  "Warrington"  letters 
in  "  The  llepublican  "  took  up  the  strain;  and,  as  fast  as 
the  "  claimant"  (as  E.  11.  Iloar  called  him)  spoke,  "  War- 
rington "  replied.  His  pen  galloped  da}'  and  night,  —  some 
nights  he  onl}'  allowed  himself  live  hours*  sleep,  —  working 
steadil}'  to  keep  the  State  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who  rep- 
resented the  most  vicious  principle  in  our  alFairs,  —  the  ten- 
denc}'  towards  personal  government.  Ilis  little  sou  said, 
"  AVlint  makes  you  sit  up  so  late,  father?  Why  don't  you  go 
to  bed?"  — "Oh!  Tm  writing  a  letter,  my  boy."  — "Kor 
tlm  papers?"  —  "Yes."  —  "Well,  who  arc  3'ou  pitching 
into  now,  father?"  Bishop  Haven,  though  on  Butler's  side, 
retrained  from  his  pleasant  habit  of  dropping  in  during  the 
evenings,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  this  work.     One  evening,  aa 
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he  passed  the  house  with  a  friend,  he  said,  **  There  in  that 
little  house  burns  the  only  light  in  this  Stale  that  Ben  Butler 
is  afraid  of."  A  few  loading  Uepu))licans  joined  in  this 
opposition  to  Ihillcr*s  claims.  Our  senators,  Suinner  and 
Wilson,  issued  a  manifesto  against  him,  to  the  effect  that 
'*tlic;y  deci)l3' regret  and  dcijlore  the  extraordinary  canvass 
which  Gen.  Butler  has  precipitated  upon  the  Commonwealth, 
and  especially  the  attacks  which  he  has  volunteered  against 
the  existing  State  government  and  the  Uepublican  part}'  of 
^lassachusetts ;    and  that,  in    their  opinion,   uis   name   as 

GOVERXOU   WOULI>     BB   HOSTILE    TO    TllK     BEST    INTERESTS   OP 

TUB  Commonwealth  and  tub  Rbpudlican  pauty." 

This  course  was  urged  uimn  them  bj*  '*  Warrington"  and 
some  of  the  leading  journalists.  D.  A.  Goddard  of  "The 
Advertiser,"  W,  W.  Cinpp  of  *'The  Journal,"  and  Samuel 
Bowles  of  **Th<*  Republican,"  <leclare<l  that  their  papei"s 
would  not  sup[)ort  Butler  as  a  candidate  for  governor.  Mr. 
Simiiirr  wro(<*  the  niniiilrslo,  showed  it  ii>  Mr.  I'\  B.  San- 
lx»ru  and  to  '*  Warrington"  before  it  was  printed,  and  car- 
ried it  himself  to  the  "Journal"  oflice  to  be  set  up.  As 
soon  as  the  card  ap[)eared,  Butler  hurried  down  to  the  Cool- 
idge  House  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Sunnier,  but  could  get 
no  satisfaction.  He  went  on  with  his  campaign,  making 
speeches  ever}*  night,  and  in  every  speech  attacks  upon 
"  Warrington,"  whom  he  with  justice  considered  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  The  only  ground  he  had  to  stand  upon 
for  these  attacks  was  Mr.  Robinson's  fat  salar}'  (three  thou- 
sand Mollars  a  year),  and  the  fact  that  he  employed  his 
daughter  as  his  assistant.*  All  his  researches  into  ofllcial 
documents  had  failed  to  discover  any  little  peculation  or 
other  charge  to  bring  against  the  writer  who  ever^*  da}'  came 
out  in  the  papers  against  him.  B3'  long  acquaintance  with 
Butler,  *' AVarrington  "  knew  exactl}*  how  to  rate  him,  and 
where  to  attiick  him.     AVhcn  the  [)rominent  men  of  the  party 


1  Tills  wa«,  probably,  tlie  flrat  instnnco  in  this  country  of  a  lady  hold- 
ing uii  ufliciul  fxisitioM  in  a  Icgishitivo  Ixxly. 
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drew  back,  he  stepped  to  the  front,  and  drew  n[K>n  his  victiiu 
cvciy  armw  of  his  wit ;  so  that  he  foil  an  easy  prc}'  to  the 
rank  and  (lie  when  the^'  came  up,  led  b}'  E.  U.  Hoar,  Senator 
Dawes,  and  othera.  The  opposition  to  Butler's  raid  (which 
was  kept  up  every  night  until  after  the  20th  of  September) 
met  with  very  little  o[)i)Osition,  except  from  the  newspapers, 
until  within  a  short  time  before  the  Worcester  Convention. 
Ilis  monc}'  ran  like  v;ater,  and  found  its  wa}'  into  MuKlen, 
where  it  hired  a  band  of  music,  and  drummed  up  recruits  tp 
the  Butler  Republican  caucus  to  nominate  delegates  for  the 
convention.  ''Warrington,"  who  heretoforc  had  invariably 
been  delegated,  was  *'  forgotten  to  l>e  remembered."  On 
learning  of  this  omission,  he  smilingl}' said, — 
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riiuy  rcck(»ii  ill  who  Icuvu  iiic  ouU'' 

The  Bird  Club,  that  impromptu  organization,  rallied  against 
Butler.     Said  *'  Warrington,"  — 

''This  cliih  is  composeil  of  conservatives  as  well  as  radicals.  But 
Butler  knew  that  a  great  majority  of  the  men  who  sat  at  its  tablo 
lielil  liiin  at  anii's-leuglii,  distru^led  liiiii;  some  uf  them  ilospi^od 
and  hated  liiin.  They  can  afford  to  bo  known  as  leading  nion  in  the 
army  of  defence  which  has  routed  Butler,  and  saved  the  State  from 
a  disgrace  whicli  would  have  lasted  for  a  generation.'' 

Butler  was  defeated  in  the  convention  b}'  a  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  votes.  The  feeling  of  relief  in  Eastern  ISIassa- 
ehuselts  w:is  very  gi*eat ;  and  no  happier  set  of  men  than  the 
lt('pultli(':uis  hud  Ikmmi  kccmi  for  a  long  time:  ton  to  onii 
were  rejoicing.  "  Warrington  "  ixiceived  congratulations  on 
all  sides,  and  was  proiusely  thanked  b}'  those  who  knew 
'*  that  he  was  the  (ii-st  to  take  hold  of  Ben,  and  the  last  to 
let  go."  lie  had  congratulator}*  letters,  telling  him  that  he 
had  never  done  such  splendid  work  before,  or  written  so 
strongly',  so  well,  and  so  einjctivel}-.  His  friend  Gilbert 
Haven  told  him  that  at  last  ho  had  ''struck  twelve."  The 
newsimper  folk  were  delight chI  at  tlie  defeat  of  tliis  man  who 
had  defied  them  and  despised  the  voice  of  "the  papers." 
The  faint-heaited  ones,  who  had  feared  the  influence  of  the 
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candidate's  glib  tongue  over  the  people,  were  obliged  to  own 
that  the  pen  was  the  mightier  power.  *'  Tools ! "  8a3S  Car- 
lylc,  "  tools  !  Ilast  tliou  not  a  Brain,  fiirnislicil,  furuishablc 
with  some  glimmerings  of  Light;  and  three  fingei-s  to  hold  a 
\fQn  withal?  Never  since  Aaron's  llotl  went  out  of  practice, 
or  even  before  it,  was  there  such  a  wonder-working  tool : 
greater  than  all  recorded  miracles  have  been  performed  by 
Tens." 

In  April,  1872,  a  new  departure  in  politics  was  proposed ; 
and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  of  liberals  of  all  par- 
ties to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  his  friends,  who  told  him  that  it  would  bo 
at  the  certain  risk  of  loss  of  ollice,  '*  Warringlon  "  signed 
the  call  for  this  convention.  Mr.  G.  II.  Monroe  said  of  this 
act  of  his  friend,  that  he  *^  never  knew  of  an}'  one  so  abso- 
lutely fearless,  and  regardless  of  himself  and  his  interests, 
as  to  sign  such  a  call  at  this  time.*'  Of  his  opinion  of  tlie 
movement,  he  wrote,  — 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary,  even  at  the  vUV,  of  hazarding  a 
Democratic  triumph,  to  ciill,  'Haiti'  I  know  that  great  numbers  of 
Hepublicans  lliink  so.  I  know  tlie  young  men  ouglit  to  be  led  to 
better  things  than  this  personal  Grant  party  propose  to  give  tliem. 
.  .  .  Tliere  sliouid  be  a  protest  against  this  inevitable  badness,  and  an 
attempt  to  reform  it.  The  question  of  a  new  party  was  the  same  in 
1848  and  l&i4.  Tlic  war  is  over:  we  must  got  b:ick  to  peace  fasliions; 
martial  law  must  give  way  to  civil  government  and  the  maxims  of 
peace;  and,  if  the  full  consummation  is  to  be  delayed  till  1870,  we 
ought  to  make  a  beginning  now,  so  that  it  may  not  be  ix)stponed  till 
1880  or  indefinitely." 

When  the  Cincinnati  Convention  nominated  Horace  Gree- 
ley, "Warrington"  was  disappointed.  lie  had  no  faith  in 
Mr.  Grccle^-'s  powers  to  establish  a  part}-  of  reform,  or 
found  one  that  would  last  a  reasonable  length  of  time ;  and 
said,  — 

"  The  nomination  of  Greeley  throws  the  politics  of  the  country  into 
confusion.  I  don't  believe  the  iKiople  of  this  country  are  ready  to  go 
through  a  presidential  election  for  the  purpose  of  confusion.  So  far 
as  personal  duty  is  concerned,  every  man  can  at  once  determine  for 
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himself.  I  have  all  along  thought  TrumhuU  and  John  Q.  Adama 
would  have  been  the  strongust  ti(*kct  for  Ciuciuu.it I.  It  sccuid  to 
me  a  mistake  to  supiXMu  both  candidates  should  be  licpublicaus. 
AVlien  Frank  Blair  appeared  on  the  C-iuciunati  platfonu  ami  dictated 
iUi  noiuinatiou,  or  (Uiko  anotlior  tlieory,  nut  coutnulictory,  but  col- 
lateral) when  Fcnton  dIcUitod  a  pi-csidcutial  candidalo  for  the  pur- 
iwao  of  coutrolllug  t!io  politics  of  New  York  a'^alust  a  senatorial 
rival,  the  refonn  movciuciit  was  raided  upon  and  caitturetl.  No 
blame  to  it.  It  was  in  it^  idea  an  honest  and  wholesome  movement. 
The  ship  engaged  in  tlio  honcstOMt  tnule  is  as  likely  as  any  olhor  to  bo 
taken  by  a  pirate.  The  Cincinnati  Convention  was  so  taken.  It  was 
a  sign  that  that  way  out  of  politics  had,  for  tliat  time,  failed.  It  was 
a  si^i^n  that  the  |K!rsonal  systrni  had  Imm^u  :dilo,  not  only  to  control  the 
administration  and  all  locsd  and  general  iK>litics,  but  to  detail  men 
enough  to  break  up,  for  the  time  being,  the  attempt  at  refonn.  The 
movement  was,  for  that  time,  at  an  end.*' 

Pres.  Grant  was  re-elected  b}*  a  lar^je  majorit}-.  Man}'  pro- 
gressive Republicans  who  did  not  accept  Mr.  Greeley's  nomi- 
nation voted  for  Grant  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  ISIr.  Robinson 
among  them  ;  though  he  afterwards  expressed  regret  at  hav- 
ing done  so.  Tlorucc  G reeloy  died  shortl}*  allcr  the  Noveinlxjr 
election  :  ^^  Gone  in  peace,  allcr  so  many  struggles ;  in  honor, 
after  so  much  obloqii}'."  *  "  Warrington  "  was  elected  for  the 
eleventh  time  b}'  the  legislatin*c  of  1872 ;  only  twenty-four 
dissenting  votes  being  cast,  —  not  so  iniicli  op[>osition  as  ho 
had  expected,  lie  had  taken  vcr^'  little  rest  alter  the  severe 
mental  strain  of  the  Butler  light;  and,  during  this  session 
(prolongeil  on  account  of  the  great  Boston  fire*),  his  health, 
never  robust,  began  to  show  «ymptoms  of  decline.  After 
the  legislature  adjourned,  he  made  a  short  visit  in  Dubucpie, 
lo.,  whence  the  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Sumner  on  '^Tho 
Political  Situation  of  1872.**  Ilavin  5  signed  the  call  for  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  he  felt  himscli'  a  little  out  with  his 
party,  though  he  had  voted  for  the  best  of  its  candidates, 
lie  expressed  the  thought  that  he  did  not  expect  to  have 

1  Now- York  Times. 

^  Tliero  liud  been  an  extra  session  on  this  account  in  Nuvombcr  and 
December  of  1872.  it  was  at  this  extra  session  that  the  resolution  ol 
censure  was  passed  upon  Charles  Sunnier. 
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much  to  do  with  politics  lliis  j'car,  except  in  tho  way  of  criti- 
cisin  and  ncwRiiapor-writing. 

Butlur  did  not  n^[)<!at  liis  raid  upon  the  <rovernor8liip  in  1872, 
being  busy  with  weigliticr  matters,  one  of  which  was  tho  defeat 
of  *'WaiTington"  as  cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
B}'  liis  frank  criticism  of  Butler's  public  career,  "  Warring- 
ton "  had  incurred  that  person's  hostilit}',  who  looked  upon 
him  with  justice  as  the  head  and  front  of  tlie  opposition  to 
his  attempts  upon  the  governorship  in  1871.  Being  the  only 
leading  man  of  his  opposers  who  could  be  reached  with  im- 
punity, he  dotcrmincd  to  make  i\n  example  of  him.  Ru- 
mors of  secret  machinations  to  accomplish  his  defeat  reached 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  he  was  advised  to  take  measures  to  rally 
his  friends  for  his  support.  He  refused,  sajing,  *'  K  Butler's 
gang  can  defeat  me,  let  them  do  so.  I  will  not  stoop  to  mix 
in  their  dirt}'  work  for  twenty  clerkships."  *  Few  of  his 
friends  were  aware  of  this  secret  league  formed  against  him  ; 
ancl,  wJK^n  warned,  they  coidd  not  brieve  that  Butler  had 
the  power  to  accomplish  liis  designs.* 

Tl|e  legislature  of  1873  met;  and,  when  the  balloting  for 
clerk  was  over,  Mr.  Robinson  stood  up  at  his  desk,  as  usual, 
to  hear  the  result.  The  vote  was  announced  b}'^  the  speaker 
(Gt  for  Robinson,  171  for  Taylor),  and  was  received  (said  a 
reiiorUii)  '*)iy  :i  lond  elappinir  of  hands  on  the  part  of  tho 
House.**  It  took  his  friends  comiiletelj'  by  surprise,  and 
threw  some  of  the  officers  of  the  House  off  their  guard. 
Tlie  sergeant-at-arms,  Major  Morissc}*,  forgot  his  duty  for 
a  moment ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  recalled  him  to  himself,  and 
set  hiu)  right. 

This  undeserved  affront  was  keenly'  felt,  coming  as  it  did 
when  his  health  was  impaired  b}'  3'ears  of  hard  service  in 

1  A  «ljiy  or  two  previous  to  the  opening  of  tlio  legislature,  lie  was 
mot  l»y  :i  prcfomiiMl  frliMul,  wiio  v<»liintoorc<l  tlio  assurauco  that  tlicro 
Wiis  no  iiiovcniout  n^iunt  liiui.  At  tlio  same  time,  tliis  pcrsou  vrtLB 
Bccretly  working  to  acconiplisli  liis  defeat. 

2  In  tlio  .selccMon  calleil  **  Wariiuj^ton  on  his  Defeat "  wiH  be  found 
bis  own  view  of  tlie  subject,  and  an  account  of  tbe  poUtical  reasona 
and  combinations  wbicli  made  this  culmination  possible. 
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building  up  and  maintaining  the  very  party  which  so  ill 
treated  him.  He  had  found  out,  to  his  cost,  that  what  lie  had 
said  of  the  Republican  party  in  18G1  wiis  jitst  as  true  in 
1873  :  "As  a  party,  we  are  not  famous  for  standing  b^'  our 
friends.  Tlie  moment  an  interested  political  opposition 
raises  a  chunor  against  any  of  our  lending  men,  we  ac(|uiesce 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony."  This  legislature  was 
also  the  one  that  refused  to  rescind  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  exti'a  session  of  1872,  censuring  Charles  Sumner. 
Among  the  members  who  voted  and  worked  against  ''  War- 
rington" were  several  who  have  since  fallen  under  the 
censure  of  the  community ;  in  fact,  broken  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.'  Speaking  of  his  opposcrs  in  1875,  he  said, 
"  I  have  no  malice  towards  them ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  kept 
Butler  from  their  throats,  or  helped  to  do  it,  in  1871-72 ; 
while  ever}'  one  of  the  SUite-house  men  (except  F.  ]M.  Slone) 
sneaked  out  of  the  contest,  or  was  at  least  ver}*  careful  not 
to  go  into  it  very  openl}* ;  and,  when  fight  w:is  made  on  me, 
not  a  hand  or  voice  did  I  get,  so  far  as  1  know.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  include  the  under-clcrks  and  subordinates,  8on^  of 
whom  were  fricndl}'  enough  ;  though  1  never  asked  any  thing 
of  them." 

Through  an  "  under-clerk,"  a  friend  of  Mr.  llobinson,  I 
am  able  to  corroborate  what  he  himself  told  me.  This 
gentleman  said,  '*  After  his  defeat,  man}'  of  his  State-house 
friends  hardly  dared  take  him  by  the  hand,  or  be  seen  talking 
with  him,  they  were  so  afraid  of  having  their  own  ofliccs 
taken  away,  as  the  *  clerk's  '  had  been.  One  of  the  clerks 
who  had  defended  him  was  threatened,  that,  if  he  were  not 
careful  what  he  said,  his  head  would  be  taken  olf  as  Robin- 


1  In  a  letter  written  in  1875,  ^fr.  Robinson  said,  "BanlwcH  of 
Docrliulil  turns  out  to  be  a  thief:  he  was  one  of  iny  chief  opponents  in 
1873.  Edwards  of  AVatcrtown,  another,  is  under  lepsiative  censure  for 
grabbing  trial-justice>fees,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Botli  distin- 
guislicil  tlieiuselves  also  by  sx)coL*hes  a«;ainst  Sumner.  lU3st  of  Stoue- 
liam,  another  thief,  was  one  of  the  military  swashbucklers.  Newton 
Morse,  a  defaulter  and  gambler,  and  £.  D.  Winalow,  were  of  this  clique. 
They  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick." 
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son's  had  been."  *  I  need  not  ask  the  reader  to  consider 
ivhnt  it  was  to  a  man  of  ]\Ir.  Uobinsou's  scnHJtive  and  con- 
(icliii^  nature  lo  !;o  cl:iy  al'tt'i*  ilay  to  tho.  State  IIomhc*,  where 
he  had  been  an  honored  and  weleonie  occupant,  and  be  met 
bj'  such  coohiess  on  the  part  of  his  old  associates.  The 
**cokl-8houlderisni'*  of  his  part^-,  and  the  defection  of  this 
l)ortion  of  liis  friends,  was  far  woi-se  to  him  than  the  loss 
of  oflice.  His  real  friends  were  very  much  grieved  at  his 
defeat,  and  expressed  their  sympath}'  with  him.  Mr.  Sumner 
wi*ote  at  this  time  the  following  letter :  — 

WASiinfGTOK,  March  8, 1873. 
My  PKAn  "  Waruinoton,"  —  Otlicrs  niny  have  divhied  my  feel- 
ings; hut  1  Iiavu  ntrver  hIUmhuI  a  word,  or  hint  <*.v(ui,  on  Mi<^  action  of 
the  legislature.  I  am  sure  that  the  Ume  will  come  when  that  measure 
now  coudennicd  will  he  hailed  with  honor.  An  acute  i>oliticiau  has 
recently  congratulated  me  upon  it  as  the  strongest  move  possible.  I 
hiti*oduced  it  because  it  was  rlglit  Ever  yours, 

CnARLBS  SUMNBR. 
V.  S.  —  Ii<»t  me  convey,  tlion^h  Uirdily,  my  regret  that  you,  too, 
have  fallen  inider  legislative  displeziHure. 

Ilenr}^  Wilson  wrote  as  follows :  — 

"I  am  surprised  and  grieved  at  your  defeat  I  had  hoped  and 
expected  you  would  hold  the  clerkship  of  tlie  House  as  long  as  you 
desired  to  do  so.  Wliat  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  How  are  you  situated  ? 
("an  I  aid  you  ?  If  so,  how  ?  Let  me  hear  frf)m  you  soon.  If  I  can  in 
any  way  aid  you,  1  will  do  so  with  all  my  heart.  You  and  1  have  not 
thought  alike  always;  but  I  have  the  deei>est  regard  for  you.  As  old 
friends  are  falling  around  me,  those  that  rem.iin  grow  nearer  and 
dearer.  If  you  will  write  me  how  you  are  situated,  aTid  what  plans 
you  have,  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  aid  you ;  and,  if  so,  you  can  com- 
mand me.'* 

lie  did  not  "  whine,  put  finger  in  the  e3-e,  and  sob,"  but, 
to  all  outward  appearances,  bore  his  defeat  manfull}'.  Only 
a  few  knew  how  dcopl}'  he  was  hurt.  At  home  he  was  like 
one  dazed  and  in  a  deep  study  :  he  could  hardly*  be  arouseil  to 

1  He  wa.s  pursued  by  insultinK  letters,  some  of  them  in  Ku-Khix 
Latin,  after  tlio  stylo  of  those  sent  to  Mr.  Sunnier  from  the  South. 
Though  he  was  not,  as  was  Mr.  Sumner,  threatened  with  assassiuatiuii, 
his  iKiheading  was  the  principal  theme  of  these  epistles. 
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take  an  interest  in  surrounding  things.  He  fell  sick  at  last, 
—  not  with  any  bodily  disease,  but  with  a  mental  sickness,  — 
and  went  to  bed,  as  he  said,  '^  to  think  it  out ;  for  I  have  been 
on  a  long  cruise,  and  must  lay  up  for  repairs."  In  a  few 
weeks  lie  rallied,  and,  afUjr  eleven  3'cars  of  freedom  from 
pecuniar}'  anxiel^^  resumed  his  long-unused  occupation, — 
looking  for  *' jobs  of  work." 

He  thought  of  attempting  sometliing  as  a  parliamentary 
lawyer,  and  issued  cards  announcing  the  fact.  Tiie  result 
was,  that,  though  he  answered  many  letters  asking  his 
opinion  on  mooted  questions  of  pnrliamentar}'  proceedings, 
he  never  asked  a  fee,  nor,  with  a  single  exception,  ever  re- 
ceived one.  He  had  no  connection  with,  nor  monc3--interest 
in,  any  newspaper,  apart  from  the  ''Warrington"  letters. 
He  was  no  longer  in  close  affiliation  with  the  part}'  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  since  he  had,  as  carl}'  as  1872, 
expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the  coming  disintegration  of  that 
body  as  a  party  organization.  He  wiis  too  old  and  worn  out 
in  the  service  to  take  up  common  nowspjiptM'-work  jif^nlii. 
He  yvixs  not  one  to  iiisibl  upon  his  claims  to  be  provided 
for,  and  no  one  thought  of  ofTcriiig  a  sinecure  to  such  a 
fierce  radical  politician  as  "  Warrington."  Perhaps  it  was 
not  possible  to  provide  for  him  in  this  wa}-,  even  if  he  had 
desired  it ;  since  Butler  guarded  the  State,  and,  by  his  influ- 
ence at  Washington,  held  the  keys  of  ofTlce :  senators  were 
elected,  postmasters  appointed,  nav3'-yard  and  other  ofllccs 
filled,  at  his  beck.  ]\Ir.  Tlobinson  was  voiy  much  dcprossed 
during  the  winter  from  the  lack  of  cong(;iiiul  eiui>loymeiit : 
he  missed  the  busy  routine  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
Coming  down  from  the  State  House  one  day,  he  went  into 
"  The  Boston  Journal "  office,  where  sat  his  IViciul  Mr. 
Clapp,  the  editor.  ''He  looked  blue  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Clapp:  "  but  I  cheered  him  up,  and  told  him  not  to  worry 
about  his  bread  and  butter ;  that  he  might  have  a  seat  at  a 
table  in  the  office,  and  write  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  chose ; 
and,  though  I  would  not  agree  to  print  ever}'  thing  he  wrote, 
I  would  pay  him  thirty  dollars  a  week.     He  brightened  at 
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this,  and  said,  *  On  those  terms  I'll  sit  there'  "  He  wrote 
for  **  Tlie  Journal"  until  June,  when  his  lioaltli  failed  so 
fast,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Manoinet  for  rest  and 
recuperation.  He  returned  home  in  Julj*,  and  resumed  his 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  pami)hlet  on  *'  The  Salary 
Grab."  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  members  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  back-pa}*,  and  increase  of  salar}',  was  cor» 
demncd  b}-  "  AVarrington  "  from  the  firat;  and  ho  lost  no 
opportunity  to  denounce  and  bring  to  light  the  chief  offend- 
ers.' Tliinkini;  that  the  p(;oplc  ought  to  know  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  enormous  swindle  of  the  public  money,  he  wrote 
**  The  Salary  Grab,"  and  published  it  mostly  at  his  own 
expense.^  The  Preface,  which  follows,  will  give  some  idea 
of  its  contents:  — 

^lALDEK,  BIA88,  AugUSt,  1873. 

Tliis  book  contains  an  occnrato  history  of  tho  great  congressional 
theft  of  a  million  dollars  (more  or  less)  from  Ihe  treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  tho  |>ockcts  of  tlio  people,  known  as  **  Tlie  Salary 
Onili.'*  I  moan  l!.s  puhlic  hislorj/f  as  it  is  coiiLiIiumI  in  **  Tlio  Con- 
groshloiial  GI<»lKi"  and  other  ofllcial  documents,  and  not  its  private 
history,  which,  being  unknown  or  conjectural  (except  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  tlie  afTair,  or  close  observers  of  it  ui>on  the  spot),  I  have 
not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  undertake  to  seairh  out  and  relate. 
This  account  is  authentic,  if  **  Tho  Globe*'  is  authentic;  and  a  full 
cxandnation  of  i(^  statements,  a  full  analysis  of  its  inferences,  is 
hereby  invitfMl  from  all  |)crson8  implicated  in  tho  ofTence,  their  abet- 
t^ji-s,  or  their  apohigisls. 

I  have  avoided  as  well  as  I  could  all  doubtful  or  disputed  ques- 


1  At  the  Kepublicnu  Convention  of  1873  (or  tho  Hamilton-ball  meet- 
ing), ho  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  certain  portion  of  the  leaders  to  pass  a  rose- 
hit  ion  squarely  condemning  the  whole  grab.    It  was  as  follows:  — 

Jtettolvrtl,  TImt  Uio  recent  Act  of  CongrcM,  by  wlilclt  tlio  mombers  look  from  Uio 
treasury  over  a  million  dfillnrM,  Uicreby  incrcnsin^;  Uio  public  ImrdoiiH  niiii  Uio  lax* 
ation  of  tlio  liii8lncH!*-iiioti  and  tlto  worliing-cliiKses  wnntoiily  and  uiinccefisarily, 
for  tlio  pni'ifofk)  of  increasing  tlicir  own  pay,  wliilo  their  ox|>on80!i  had  not  been 
iiK'i-i'tisi'il,  —  arroinpanicd  oh  iL  \v:lm  l»y  a  rlau^tc  iiul(iii«;  into  Utcir  own  |K)cl(et8  ton 
llio-.isniid  d«ill:irs  isu-h  Ciir  woik  ahr.-idy  iluno  under  a  law  well  undurHUMHl  when 
tliey  were  eleclAHl,  —  ir*  an  act  which  merits  Ihe  coiulemiialion  of  tiio  |>eoplo  tliroagh* 
out  the  countr>-;  :ind  that  we  niiito  with  tlio  UepublicJinB  of  every  State,  who  have^ 
in  tlk'ir  eonvenlioiiH,  wiUi  unaniinily  cxpre8i«cd  their  di^tapprobaUou  of  tho  same. 


2  riiblished  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Doston. 
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lions  on  which  a  possible  defence  could  be  raised ;  because  my  pur- 
pose has  been  to  hold  up  to  public  condemnation  the  prated  guilty 
persons,  and  not  to  mix  up  with  them  persons  whose  guilt  is  a  matter 
of  inference  on  account  of  the  interest  they  Iiail  in  tlic  success  of  the 
theft.*  In  acconlancc  with  this  plan,  tlicrcfore,  attention  lias  been 
paid,  first  of  all,  to  7;.  F.  UtUUr,  who,  :i3  llic;  recorti  shows,  was  tlio 
Icadini;  spirit  in  the  biisiiiCHs  from  first  to  last;  who  rc?|>ortC4l  tlic  plan 
from  his  own  committee;  who  moved  to  attach  it  to  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill ;  who  was  foremost  in  rallying  its  friends  to  its  supiiort;  who 
was  depended  on  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  tactics  of  getting  the 
bill  into  the  Conference  CommlttiH:;  and  who,  as  a  niemlicr  of  that 
committee,  put  it  through  there.  His  prominence  is  known  and 
acknowledged  by  the  name  familiarly  given  to  the  grab  in  deliate, — 
"  The  Butler  Amernlment."  Attention  has  next  been  calle«l  to  his 
accomplices,  —  Uiuidall,  DankM,  Carpenter,  and  others;  and.  Lastly 
(through  the  complete  record  of  the  yeas  and  nays),  to  the  members 
who  voted  for  it  directly  on  every  or  on  any  occasion,  and  to  the  con- 
siderable number  who  aided  it  by  their  votes  on  collateral  questions ; 
such  as  suspensions  of  the  rules,  motious  to  adjourn  at  critical 
periocls  when  the  rogues  thought  an  adjounmient  necessary,  and  so 
on.  I  have  not  analyzed  the  yeas  and  nays,  preferring  to  leave  that 
work  to  the  i>coplc  of  llio  respective  stat(;s  and  districts,  who,  know- 
ing tlio  parl.ii!s  <:ou<'(;rn(Ml,  cau  best  judge  of  motives  and  of  |M»s.siblu 
extenuating  circumsUmces. 

To  expose  Uutlcr  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  writing  and 
printing  this  treatise,  lie  seeks  to  Ixicome  governor  of  Miissachu- 
setts,  —  a  SLite  hitherto  respectable,  and,  up  to  at  least  hU  appear- 
ance in  its  politics,  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  country.  If  the 
people  want  him,  they  will  have  him;  but,  if  they  want  him,  I,  for 
one,  am  desirous  th.it  tlioy  should  know  what  they  arc  likely  to  get. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  even  he  might  not,  if  Kuffieiontly 
tempted,  do  crcdltiiblo  things;  whether  even  he,  the  chief  engineer 
of  a  most  discreditable  public  burglary,  might  not  be  provoked  into 
reforming  here  and  there  an  abuse:  hut  the  qiU'stion  is,  whether 
there-  is  any  probability  of  this  sort  to  com[)en><atc  for  the  Avidcsprcad 
public  scandal  to  Ik3  incurred  by  the  Common\V(^a1th  in  electing  such 
%  man,  and  the  risk  of  a  iiennanent  and  Inourahle  rodenness  in  ali 
departments  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  reason  is  a  desire  Uy  do 
something  to  aid  the  friends  of  good  government  in  the  other  States, 
who  are  now  trying  to  rescue  the  i>olitics  of  ihe  country  at  larjc  from 
the  demoralization,  financial  and  governmental,  which  has  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  civil  war.  To  the  good-will  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  I  respectfully  commend  this  history,  and 
subscribe  myself  their  co-operative  friend,  Wabrinqton. 
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Butler  had  renewed  his  attempt  on  the  governorship  in 
1873  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  in  1871.  The  organiza- 
tion against  him  in  1871  was  delaj'cd  till  a  very  late  day 
(being  an  informal  one  two  or  throe  weeks  previous  to  tlic 
convention)  ;  thus  giving  the  pnhlie  vrry  litde  clinncc  lo 
Ivuow  what  measures  were  to  be  talcen.  In  1873,  on  the 
eontran*,  tlie  opposition  to  him  was  as  open  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  it.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Hamilton  Hall  in 
Boston,  Jul}'  2G,  attended  b}-  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
loading  Republicans,  wlio  met  togetlier  to  protest  against 
the  **  claimant,"  and  devise  means  for  Jiis  defeat.  '*  War- 
rington "  wrote  the  *' Arldress  to  tlie  People  of  the  State," 
issue<l  from  that  meeting.  He  returned  to  Manomet  to  stay 
during  August  and  a  part  of  Sop(xMnb<M*,  but  did  not  receive 
the  usual  benefit  from  his  summer  vacation.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  a  meml)cr  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  who 
cAme  to  see  him  and  urged  tlie  exigencies  of  the  campaign, 
he  came  home,  and  wont  into  harness  again,  to  work  for 
the  part}-  wliich  had  defeated  liim.  Again  burned  the  "only 
light  in  tlie  State  Wqw  Butlor  was  afraid  of;**  and  the  cease- 
less pen  was  at  work.  Long  articles  were  written  in  *'Tho 
Boston  Journal  *'  and  other  newspapers  ;  and  the  *' Warring- 
ton *'  lott4M*s  clid  their  wf»rk  towards  informing  the  western 
part  of  tilt;  Sl:il.<*  upon  IIk*  sidijcc!!.  During  tlit;  rainpaigii  he 
was  approached  by  one  of  Butlor's  flunkies,  wlio  intimated, 
that  if  he  would  buiy  the  hatchet,  or  refrain  from  writing 
against  the  would-be  governor,  hostilities  towards  him  would 
cease,  and  that  he  would  be  provided  for.  In  other  words, 
to  use  his  own  interpretation,  *'  Could  you  not  refrain  from 
fighting  Butlerism,  and  let  the  state  go  to  the  dogs,  as  the 
country  is  going?'*  The  time  had  come  again  for  him  to 
speak ''God's  truth**  at  the  right  time;  and  Butler  found 
liini,  as  in  1871,  one  of  his  most  ofTective  opponents.'     Gen. 


1  In  his  time  of  ]icn1t1i  ami  i>rnHpcrity  ho  ha<l  saiil,  ""NVrito  your 
licroism  now,  and  then  shut  your  doors,  and  throw  away  all  matedals 
for  making  confession  of  yonr  weakness.  By  and  by,  when  sickness 
and  old  ago  como,  and  mind  and  body  decay,  the  men  who  talk  thus 
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Butler  was  defeated  by  about  the  same  majority  as  in  1871. 
His  raid  was  mucti  better  organized  than  in  that  3ear ;  but 
the  work  of  defence  against  liira  was  shared  more  widely 
than  ever  before.  Hamilton  Hall  was  Justified,  and  shown 
to  liavo  boon  a  necc8.si(y.  Hutlcr  was  bottled  for  the  time 
being,  and  **  Warrington  "  was  donti  with  him. 

After  tlie  severe  work  of  tliis  campaign,  Mr.  Robinson's 
health  seemed  entirely  wasted.  He  had  no  regular  employ- 
ment except  his  wcekl}'  letters,  and  no  abiding-place  in  the 
city.  Election  was  over ;  the  fight  of  the  year  was  done. 
The  lawyer  could  return  to  his  brief,  the  merchant  to  his 
counting-room,  the  doctor  to  his  patient ;  but,  for  the  politi- 
cal writer,  the  time  to  lay  down  arms  had  come.  He  lost 
courage ;  and  his  health  became  so  much  impaired,  that  his 
friends  were  alarmed,  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  long 
rest  from  all  writing  and  pecuniar}'  anxiety.  To  enable  him 
to  do  so,  thc}"^  determined  to  give  him  a  substantial  testimo- 
nial of  their  regard ;  and,  the  silver  wedding  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kobiiison  orourring  about  this  tinio  (Nov.  •>(),  187.*{), 
that  occasion  was  chosen  as  a  (lltiug  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
OKI  friends,  tried  and  true,  companions  of  many  a  vYclUrought 
field,  brought  or  sent  gifts,  and  messages  of  love  and  appre- 
ciation. Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn's  account  of  this  gathering  is 
as  follows :  — 

"Messrs.  F.  W.  Bird  and  Edward  W.  Kinsley  had  undertaken  to 
collect  and  select  these  offuriugs  of  friendship;  and  the  list  of  donors 
was  lieaih'd  by  Mayor  Pierce  with  one  thousand  dollars.  Others  fol- 
lowed with  less  and  lesser  sums;  tlie  number  of  givers  amounting  to 
nearly  a  liundred,  and  (he  sum  presonted  bi*lng  more  than  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  given  In  such  forms  as  thoughtful  friendship  and  good 
Uisiii  ])n>ni|>ted.  Tlu;  occasion  was  tin;  silver  wedding;  but  the  motive 
for  so  handsome  a  testimonial  was  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Uobinson's 
most  intimate  friends  that  this  plo:isant  anniversary  found  him  ill 
uncertain  health,  and  unable  to  jtursue  with  his  accustomed  vigor  the 
profession  of  journalism,  for  which  nature  and   habit  have  so  well 


independently  will  send  for  tlio  doctor  and  the  minister,  and  die  mum- 
bling the  catechism.  The  moral  is,  *  Write  your  Iieroism  now.'  "  The 
"by  and  by"  of  which  he  spolLe  had  not  come:  it  never  came  to  him. 
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fitted  him.  It  seemed  projier,  therefore,  that  those  who  liail  main- 
tained alons  with  liim  for  ho  many  yoai*s,  throui:»li  /»ood  and  evil 
report,  and  witli  all  tlie  vicissitudes  nf  fortune  tliat  attend  political 
warfare,  the  goo<l  old  cause  of  freedom  and  progress,  should  remind 
him  that  a  balance  stood  to  Ids  account  on  the  books  of  friendship, 
whicli  might  as  well  ije  transferred  now  as  at  some  future  time  wlien 
it  migiit  be  less  useful.  It  was  felt  that  he  had  been  our  soldier  all 
these  years,  worlving  in  the  trenches  and  figliting  on  the  ramparts  of 
journalism,  more  for  others  tlian  for  himself;  that  when  a  movement 
was  to  be  made,  or  a  blow  strucl^,  against  some  fortified  post  of  op- 
pression or  some  impudent  pretender  to  leadei*ship,  or  when  some 
ambusli  of  the  eiiiMny  was  to  Ijc  l>eal«n  up,  Ilobinson  hail  volunteered, 
or  iiad  l>eeM  assigniMl  1^>  \ho,  most  ronspicunus  scM'vico,  and  1i:id  drawn 
on  himself  the  (ire  of  the  other  8l<le,  wljile  many  a  more  seUish  man 
would  have  kept  in  the  ranks,  and  tliought  first  of  his  own  interest, 
and  next  of  Ins  duty  to  the  cause.  Tliey  remembered  that  he  was 
turned  out  of  his  clerksliip  last  winter,  less  for  liis  own  opinions  tlnvn 
for  those  of  life-long  friends  whom  lie  w:vs  unwilling  to  desert  and 
decry.  Tliis  was  a  mean  and  cruel  act,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Robinson's  health  was  enfeebled  by  more  than  thirty  years 
of  hard  work;  and  it  did  not,  of  course,  increase  the  vigor  of  his 
body,  or  tlie  buoyancy  of  his  spirits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did 
not  swerve  him  from  his  course,  nor  make  it  any  easier  for  tlic  con- 
triver of  the  s:il:iry  grab  h)  heiMime  governor  of  Massaehusett-s.  Onco 
more,  as  so  ofu»n  lH»fore,  the  pen  of  *  Warrington*  became  the  most 
effective  defender  of  good  order,  and  the  most  trenchant  weapon  to 
defeat  a  troublesome  demagogue.  And,  in  all  these  lal>ors  of  late 
years,  he  has  found  in  his  own  home  his  liest  adviser  and  most  appre- 
ciative critic.  Jjooking  back  farther,  they  called  to  mind  that  tliere 
had  scarcely  been  a  noble  enterj^rise,  a  wise  and  bold  policy  in  national 
affairs,  or  a  humane  and  progressive  Tneasure  of  state  legislation  or 
social  agitation,  whicli  had  not  received  timely,  steady,  and  effective 
8up])ort  from  him  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  friend  of  Sum- 
ner and  Wilson,  of  Banks  and  Burllngame,  of  Aiulrew  and  Schouler, 
Howe  and  Steams  and  Bird,  Bullock  and  Claflin  and  Washburn,  and 
the  other  conspicuous  men  who  have  directed  aff.iirs  in  Massachusetts 
for  twenty  years  past,  he  had  never  allowed  friendship  to  blind  his 
eyes,  or  restrain  his  pen,  if  he  saw  occasion  to  oppose  his  own  com- 
rades for  the  good  of  the  i>eoplc.  Scarcely  a  man  among  the  public 
cliar:ict43rs  who  subscril)ed  to  his  testimonial  but  had  at  some  time 
smarted  under  his  criticism,  or,  at  least,  encountered  his  reproof; 
but  tliey  l)ore  no  malice  any  more  than  he  did.  *  Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend;'  and  thcmgli,  as  one  of  the  subscribers  said, 
'Warrington'  is  in  the  habit  of  failing,  like  the  scriptural  rain,  'on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust,'  it  is  only  the  unjust  (for  the  most  part) 
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that  lay  It  up  against  him.  Ucnce  tlie  hearty  and  to  him  quite  un- 
expected waimth  of  response  to  the  kindly  appeal  made  in  his  behalf 
by  Messrs.  Bird  and  Kinsley. 

*^  This  cordiality  was  expressed  by  none  in  more  touching  terms 
than  by  Vlco-Pres.  Wilson,  who,  but  for  his  being  called  to  assume 
his  high  oflicc  in  the  Senate  for  the  Hi-st  time  to-day,  would  have 
been  with  us  at  this  festival.  Xo  longer  separated  from  the  comrades 
of  many  an  arduous  stru«;glc  by  the  unhappy  discords  of  a  year  i^o, 
Henry  Wilson  —  re-united  with  Sumner,  with  Dird,  with  llobinsoni 
and  other  companions  —  wrote  this  to  Mr.  Dird  from  Natick,  just 
before  setting  out  for  Washington :  — 

** '  My  dbab  Sir,  —  I  regret  that  it  U  not  in  my  power  to  nccopt  your  Iiivitatlon 
tOYlsitour  very  deiu*  associate  aiul  frioiid  of  so  many  yean*  on  tlio  annivci'saiy  of 
his  wedding.  It  woultl,  I  aasuro  yon,  give  mo  «incero  ploaanro  to  join  wiUi  yon  and 
other  friends  in  paying  liim  and  liis  wife  tliiH  tribnte  of  alTectionate  regard.  .  .  . 
I  send  witli  tliis  sum  my  gratitude  for  the  long  services  of  one  of  llie  best  pens 
ever  given  to  our  sacreil  cause,  and  my  resfject,  friendship,  and  love.  May  Qod 
give  to  our  dear  friend  Robinson,  his  wife  and  diildren,  lioalth,  and  years  of  liappi- 
nobs,  and  tlio  cuiuiUint  f ricnd^ltip  of  sncli  friomlH  ixa  will  \to  wiUi  llioni  on  tliis  occa* 
■ion  I* 

"The  hcmse  was  crowded  all  the  evening  with  friends  who  had 
come  to  ofTer  their  congratulations,  while  messages  were  read  from 
others  who  could  not  Ih;  prcsenl/' 

Moro  tinin  n  hiindn^cl  letters  were  received,  eontiiininsr 
friendly  and  congratulatory  messages,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  selected. 

From  Charles  Sumner :  — 

"I  bog  you  not  to  measure  my  sympathy  with  your  object,  or  my 
regard  for  W.  S.  U.,  by  tliis  coiitriliutioii.  1  wish  it  wore  a  great  dnal 
larger.  I  cannot  think  of  his  constant,  unfailing,  and  vivid  {len, 
always  for  fi'eedom  and  human  rights,  without  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. Such  remarkable  service  deserves  an  honoi-able  pension,  placing 
our  friend  above  care,  an<l  making  him  ciisy  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

From  John  G.  Whittier :  — 

"I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  testify  my  high  appreciation  of 
our  friend  William  S.  Ilobinson,  on  the  occasion  of  his  twenty-fifth 
niarriago  ainiive  'sary.  lie  has  been  a  power  in  the  State,  and  has 
done  noble  seivicc  to  fi-ee<lom  and  humanity.  Tiiat  he  and  his  excel- 
lent lady  may  happily  live  to  enjoy  their  fiftieth  anniversary,  is  the 
wish,  I  am  sure,  of  all  their  friends.'' 
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From  Hon.  John  II.  Clifford :  — 

"I  enclose  a  trifle — 'would  it  were  wortliiorl'  —  toward  the  testi- 
monial of  Uicir  friends,  willi  a  feeling  so  wcil  expressed  in  tlie  admo- 
nitions of  an  old  l)ut  iinlvnown  Englif*h  poet,  which,  if  he  has  never 
hapixincil  to  sec  it,  *  Warrington  *  will  vainc  more  highly  than  tli« 
sliglit  token  of  my  regard  that  accompanies  it. 

'  Tliongii  ttnwH  lliy  gift  may  f*oom  to  be, 
Witlihoia  It  not;  for  liko  tlio  night, 
By  count  1cm  llUlc  Ptare  mado  briglit, 
Tliy  ofTcring,  joined  to  tlioiisandu  more, 
Blay  brighten  tlwclllngn  darlc  boforo.* " 

From  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar :  — 

"I  rcmeml^er  with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  Mr.  Robinson's 
early  labors  and  sacriflces  to  the  cause  of  liumanity,  freedom,  and 
purity,  his  pleasant  wit^  and  lofty  scorn  for  all  charlatanism  and 
Impostors,  whatever  their  iK>sition  or  pretences." 

And  others,  no  less  gratifying,  from  friends  far  and 
near : — 

"  I  make  my  little  contribution  to  you  as.  a  part  of  the  debt  the 
republic  owes  you.'* 

*•  You  are  of  that  class  of  men  who  build  up  others,  and  not  your- 
self;  who  furnish  the  idoiis  wlilcli  m;ike  the  capital  in  trade  of  many 
polilicians.'* 

"  *  WaiTJngton  *  has  become  a  household  word  in  Massachusetts." 

"Enclosed  Is  my  chock ;  and  say  to  Mr.  Robinson  that  this  Is  only  a 
part  of  what  Is  due  from  all  sucli  as  myself  for  his  long  writing  and 
unpaid  labors  In  years  gone  by  in  the  cause  of  right.'* 

**  If  1  could  multiply  my  subscription  an  hundred-fold,  it  would 
not  woiihily  represent  the  aCtcclionate  esteem  in  which  I  hold  his 
great  sei-viccs  to  many  a  struggling  cause,  and  for  that  sturdy  inde- 
l>cndoncc  which  has  ma<lc  his  voire  not  merely  tlie  echo  of  accepted 
opinion,  l)nt  a  trumpot-call  forward.** 

I'oonis  on  the  occtsion  wore  written  by  F.  I).  Sanborn  and 
1).  1*.  Shillabcr  ('*  Mrs.  Fartington  *') .  An  address  was  read 
b3-F.  W.  l>ird,  to  which  '*  Warrington  "  responded,  sajing,  — 


iC 


I  can  hardly  liiul  words  in  which  to  make  reply  to  the  many 
coniplinionts  which  have  been  extended  to  nie  this  evening,  and 
adequately  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  many  kind  acts  and  sub- 
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stantial  gifts  of  which  I  have  been  the  recipient  I  ni  iircciato  fiiUy, 
however,  the  kindness  wliicli  lias  prompUnt  tlicni,  and  foci  di'oply, 
also,  your  approval  of  my  course.  I  do  not  thinlv  that  I  deserve  all 
that  has  been  said  in  Mr.  llird's  adilniss.  His  words,  however, 
brought  to  mind  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  long  feeling  of  feliow- 
ship  which  has  exii>ted  between  us  during  so  many  years ;  and  he 
could  indulge  in  a  little  congratulation.  I  desire  to  thank  him, 
and  to  convey  to  him  personally,  as  the  oldest  and  most  intimate  of 
my  political  associates,  and  to  convoy  to  all  my  friends  besides,  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  compHmentaiy  expression  of  their 
friendship.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  hci'e  to-niglit,  —  some,  too, 
with  whom  I  have  had  variances;  and  I  can  only,  in  conclusion, 
assure  them  all  of  the  deep  obligution  I,  and  my  family  also,  feel 
towards  them." 

Mr.  Robinson's  spirits  were  much  cheered  by  this  evidence 
of  the  affection  of  his  IViends,  and  for  a  few  weeks  he  was 
quite  himself  again.  But  the  blow  had  been  struck  too  deep. 
As  he  expressed  it,  he  had  weathered  the  storm  of  last 
year's  defeat ;  but  he  felt  the  shake  of  it  in  his  timbers  yet. 
He  was  urged  to  become  again  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
clerk  of  Mn:  Mouse  by  .s<»ni<!  td*  liis  (Vit'uds  wlio  wen*  :ni\it»n.s 
to  reinstate  him  ;  but,  though  assured  that  he  had  a  fair  show 
for  election,  he  peremptorily  declined,  not  feeling  able  to 
enter  the  contest,  or  go  all  over  the  ground  again.  It  was 
thought  that  a  long  sea-vo3*agc,  and  an  entire  change  of 
scene,  would  be  the  best  tiling  to  recuperate  his  health  aiul 
spirits.  Accordingly',  he  engaged  passage  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  son,  on  board  the  steamship  ^^  Parthia,"  which 
sailed  for  Liverpool  Jan.  31,  1874. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

TIIK  SUCCICSSKUL  MAN. 

[1874-1876.] 

"Tlie  day  is  short,  And  the  work  Is  groat;  but  tiio  laborers  are  idle,  tbough  the 
reward  bo  great,  and  tlio  llnfftor  of  Ibo  work  presses.  It  is  not  inctinibcnt  upon 
thee  to  complete  tlie  work;  but  thou  must  not,  tliorofore,  cesse  from  it.  If  thoa 
hast  workotl  much,  great  shall  bo  tliy  rewanl ;  for  the  Master  who  employed  thee 
Is  faitlif  ul  in  his  psiymcnt.  J3ut  know  that  Uie  truo  reward  is  not  of  this  world.**  — 
Taluud. 

In  "  Warringtoirs  "  Letters  from  Abroad  iii  1874  will  bo 
found  his  impressions  of  foreign  life.  He  wrote  very  little 
during  his  absence,  com[)1ete  rest  from  his  pen  linving  been 
enjoined  upon  hiin  by  his  friends,  lie  carried  letters  of  iu- 
iroihiction  to  di[)loinates  and  distinguislied  persons  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  but  (with  one  exception)  did  not 
present  tliem,  preferring  to  see  the  people  with  his  own  e^'es, 
and  to  follow  his  own  idea  of  sight-seeing.  In  London 
his  part}- occupied  lodgings  on  Craven  Street,  within  walking- 
distance  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  the  Temple,  and  the 
Inns  of  Court.  When  not  driving  to  places  of  note  in  a 
Hansom  cab,  —  that**  London  institution,"  as  Mr.  Sumner 
called  it,  which,  for  a  shilling  and  si.\[)ence,  carries  the  sight- 
80<;r  all  over  the  vast  city,  —  he  delighted  to  follow  in  \\\q  foot- 
Ktc»[)s  of  l>i('kens  aiid  'J'hackcray,  nnd  locate  their  imaginary 
clijiracters.  With  (jlcorge  Warrington  he  threaded  the 
Inner  Temple:  he  found  Douiboy  and  Son  on  Cheapside ; 
traced  the  footsteps  of  Samuel  Johnson  along  the  Strand, 
and,  in  memor}*  of  the  great  lexicographer,  lunched  at  the 
chop-houses,  and  dined  at  the  Bite  Tavern.     lie  was  very 
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fond  of  London,  which  seemed  to  him  like  an  old  homo 
again  revisited.  London  is  ver}'  homelike  to  an  American : 
in  many  respects  it  is  better  than  home,  particularly  to  an 
invalid.  Personal  comfort,  the  fact  that  one  must  eat  and 
sleep,  is  ever}- where  recognized.  "  More  servants  wait  on 
man  than  he'll  take  notice  of."  Jch  dien  seems  written  in 
every  depaitment  which  caters  lo  tlie  stranger ;  and  the  neat- 
handed  English' serving-maid,  Eliza6e//i  or  Sally,  is  found 
cver^'where.  Mr.  Robinson  preferred  London  and  the  honest 
stability  of  the  English  people — "whose  yes,"  he  said, 
"means  yes,  and  whose  no  means  no"  —  to  the  Parisians 
and  their  cit}',  which,  though  wonderfull}'  attractive,  seemed 
show}'^  and  insincere.  "  I^ondou  and  Paris  are  enough," 
wrote  Mr.  Sumner  to  Iiiiu  on  his  doparturt;.  liut  he  went 
farther, — down  into  ltal3',  wliose  repose  and  interest  ho 
enjoj'ed  to  the  full ;  to  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  to  drink  its 
watere  in  his  vain  search  for  health ;  and  back,  b}'  wa3*  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine,  to  London  ag:iin.  While  in 
]*aris,  in  Mnntii,  tiu^  news  r:uii(;  In  hiiu  of  Mr.  Sunnt<M'*s 
death,  lie  was  veiy  uuuh  prostraUjcl  by  this  ami  t*vont, 
and  sori*owed  deeply  with  the  country  in  the  loss  of  this 
great  and  good  leader  of  the  people.  I  lis  solicitude  at  the 
state  of  affairs  at  home  was  also  increased  thereb}',  and  ho 
found  himself  unable  to  kiH'i)  fiiini  dm  isiiig  uuMhts  of  politi- 
cal action.  lie  said  at  this  dale  that  it  was  no  use  for  his 
friends  to  send  him  out  of  the  country  to  rest  from  |K)litical 
labor ;  for  his  head  was  full  of  politics  all  the  time :  he  had 
studied  the  situation,  planned  the  coining  campaign,  and 
might  as  well  be  at  home,  writing  it  out.  For  this  reason  ho 
did  not  receive  the  expected  benefit  from  his  foreign  tour. 
He  was  a  student  of  men  and  politics  ;  but  his  country'  and 
her  needs  were  his  lii^t  thought,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.^ 

1  This  is  Hliown  by  his  Icltei-a.  Thoro  is  no  hiatus  botwoon  tho  last 
"  WArriii^Loii"  lotUir  written  iNtrnn)  h.'.iviit;^  Imino  ami  thu  fiist  ono 
writtoii  uflcr  liis  rotiirii.  Tho  lhrcu4l  of  iioliticul  u<iliou  in  tukuu  up 
just  where  it  was  left;  ami  tlie  letter  of  Oct.  27  (less  thau  two  weeks 
after  his  return)  grasps  the  wliolo  aspect  of  political  affairs. 
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He  had  studied  and  planned  the  whole  fall  campaign. 
Parties  and  their  moveineiiU  were  to  hiin  like  chess-men 
advancini^  upon  llie  hoard.  He  knew  when  it  Wiis  time  to 
call  '*  Check,*'  and  did  not  liesitale  (as  of  old)  to  lose  n 
pawn,  and  capture  a  castle. 

Some  fiicmls  were  disa[)[)ointcd  at  the  mcagrencs?  of  his 
letters  concerning  foreign  countries.  But  he  was  one  who 
must  write  about  the  thing  which  to  him  was  of  the  most 
importance ;  and  Em*opc  was  found  wanting  in  the  balance 
when  wcigJKMl  ngainst  the  :i/r:iirM  of  hia  own  C4)untrv.  Writ- 
ing i'mm  Carlsbad  to  his  friend  (>.  H.  Monroe,  he  said  of  his 
health,  — 

"I  suppose  I  am  belter  physiciilly,  at  any  rate;  though  whether 
the  mineral  waters  have  done  me  any  good,  I  do  not  feel  sure.  Per- 
haps it  Is  the  repose  and  rc^^lmen.  l)ut  I  have  never  been  free  of  the 
fceliii';  Uiat  I  ought  to  l)e  :it  work,  more  or  loss.  And  yet  I  don't  feel 
up  to  a  full  day's  work  six  times  a  week.  Samcbo<ly  ought  t^  give  mo 
anofiico:  even  a  sinecure  would  be  better  than  nothing.  Uut,  after 
all,  what  can  sucli  a  Iicnttic.  and  inischiof-iuakcT  :v*<  1  am  cx|)ect?'' 

He  was  absent  eight  months,  and  returned  by  the  Cunard 
steamship  '*  Atlas,"  which  sailed  Oct.  1.  The  [>assage 
home  was  made  very  sad  hy  an  unfortunate  accident  which 
ha[)pened  to  one  of  the  passengers,  —  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Miles  of  iSt.  John's  Episcopal  church  of  Taunton.  Mr. 
Miles  occupied  the  state-room  adjoining  Mr.  llobinsou*s. 
In  getting  out  of  his  berth  (the  upper  one),  the  brass  rod  by 
which  he  was  holding  gave  way;  and  he  fell  heavily  upon 
the  back  of  his  head,  inflicting  a  severe  wound.  He  suf- 
fered great  pain,  and  was  confined  to  his  berth  the  remaining 
ten  days  of  the  voyage.  On  the  arrival  of  the  **  Atlas"  at 
Boston,  he  was  carried  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, where  he  died.  At  the  jyoM-morfrm  examination,  it  was 
discoveri'd  that  his  neck  was  broken  at  the  time  of  the  fall. 
He  had  lived  nineteen  or  twenty  days  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  Robinson's  personal  appearance  on  his  return  was 
ver}'  disappointing  to  his  friends,  who  had  hoped  to  see 
a   marked    improvement.       His  disease  had  steadily  made 
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progress ;  and,  though  temporarily  benefiled  by  l^e  change 
and  rest,  the}'  sadly  agreed  tliat  he  Nvas  really  no  better. 
At  the  Bird-Club  reception,  given  to  welcome  him  on 
his  return,  he  read  sonx)\Y  and  disapi)ointu)ent  in  the 
faces  of  the  friends  gathered  there  hoping  to  find  the 
"Warrington"  of  old.'  Though  gi*atificd  at  their  lu?art\' 
greetings,  he  felt,  as  he  expresseil  it,  that  the  money  had 
been  thrown  aw  a}'  upon  him,  since  lie  had  not  fuUilleil 
the  just  expectation  of  tliose  who  had  sent  him  away  to 
recuperate  and  be  read}'  to  light  their  battles  again.  He 
resumed  his  lettcra  in  "Tlic  Springfield  Republican,"  and 
wrote  for  "The  Boston  Daily  News"  weekly  letters  and 
articles.  This  continual  draining  of  bniin-force  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  wrote  with  all  his  old  vigor,  and  it  re- 
acted upon  his  frail  body.  On  the  evening  of  Jan.  20,  1875, 
after  writing  an  article  (for  "The  News")  on  Mr.  Dawes,* 
he  was  taken  sick,  not  with  an}*  new  phase  of  his  disease,  or 
paralysis,  or  an}'  thing  of  the  sort,  but  with  an  increased 
weakness  ami  pn»s8ure  upciu  the  brain  causcMl  by  overwork. 


^  The  following  gentlemen  were  pi-esent.    Tliey  are  copied  from  tli« 
list  as  he  wrote  it  on  his  return  home. 


F.  W.  Bird. 


W.  S.  Robinson. 
Gov.  Talbot. 

B.  F.  Robiiuiou. 
Geo.  II.  Monroe. 
J^.  W.  Board. 
£.  L.  I*ierce. 

Col.  Henry  Walker. 

£.  P.  Robinson. 

Henry  1).  Hyde. 

J.  M.  S.  Williams  (came  In). 

Robt.  T.Davis. 

Saiiil.  ikkwlos. 

Asa  P.  Potter. 

Klisur  Wrigbt. 

C.  S.  Wasson. 
Will.  L.  Burt. 

J.  M.  W.  Yurrinton. 
Ohiis.  A.  I^bulfia. 
1{.   W.  KiiiHKy. 


Prof.  Bocuuny  Price  of  Oxford. 

v..  U.  Iluiir. 

Va\\s.  Atkinson. 

Adiii  Tluiyur. 

l>r.  O.  MftrUn. 

Tboa.  Drew. 

J.  Boturoe,  Jr. 

Dr.  Goo.  B.  Ix>ring. 

U.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr. 

Chas.  G.  Davis. 

Wni.  H.  Fox. 

F.  B.  S;uilH>ru. 

C.  A.  B.  Sbopard. 

Cbarloy  Ficltl. 

R.  C.  Dunham. 

Robt.  O.  FuUei  (Cambridge). 

J.  A.  l^ne. 

Willurd  IMiillips. 

A.  U.  Brown. 


Dr.  Estot  IIowo. 


*  See  Brief  Biographies. 
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This  illness  was  exaggerated.  He  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
d^'ing  condition,  and  obituaries  were  written  for  the  news- 
papers. When  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  read  again,  he 
had  the  rare  satisfaction  (he  said)  of  reading  his  own  obitua* 
ries,  and  enjoying  the  good  things  said  about  himself.  The 
one  which  follows,  written  b}-  James  Redpath,  his  neighbor 
and  friend,  louclicd  him  doc[)l3' ;  and  he  sent  a  letter  of 
thanks,  closing  thus :  *'  I  am  almost  soriy  I  am  not  dead,  if, 
^b**"o»  ^  might  merit  such  words  ;  but  I'll  do  as  much  for  you 
some  time." 


"  WAKRINGTON. 


»» 


**  William  S.  Robinson  is  lying  on  his  death-bed/'  This  was  the 
sad  news  that  gi-eeted  me  last  night.  When  his  pulse  shall  be  stilled, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  truest  hearts  of  our  generation  shall  have 
cca<)ed  to  beat.  Ilis  death  will  be  a  public  calamity.  Always  rare, 
his  typo  is  daily  becoming  rarer,  if  not  in  our  scientific  and  literary, 
without  doubt  in  our  political  life.  For  he  had  convictions,  and  he 
liad  courage ;  and  without  the  breastwork  of  an  assured  social  posi- 
tion or  or  :iti  liHl<^|H*iHlriit  fortinii%  and  witlmut  a  band  of  dovoUMl 
followers  pl(Mlg(>d  and  proud  to  light  his  battles,  he  was  as  bravo  in 
the  advr)cacy  of  his  views,  and  as  independent  in  his  criticisms  of 
politicians,  as  Wendell  Phillips,  or  Gerritt  Smith,  or  Gen.  Butler.  He 
frar<M|  neitlu^r  majorities  nor  rank.  lie  iiriMicr  quailed  before  the 
wild  b<'asts  of  public  life;  nor,  like  the  lion  that  he  was,  did  ho  "  ever 
count  the  tuimber  of  the  sheep  in  the  fold ''  when  his  conscience  told 
him  to  attack  iL 

I  have  always  regarded  lilin  — his  circumstances  taken  into  account 
—  as  the  bravest  public  man  in  New  England,  without  any  exception, 
and  without  disparaging  the  other  noble  gentlemen  who  have  fought 
for  great  principles  and  the  outcast  classes  in  this  State.  But  it  needs 
simply  a  brave  spirit,  with  oarncst  convictions,  to  steel  one's  self  against 
public  opinion,  when  it  is  believed  to  be  wrong,  provided  one's  own 
bread  und  butter  is  safe  from  its  attack.  But  when  a  man  is  poor, 
and  li:is  a  family  dopendin*];  n|>on  his  weekly  earnings  for  support; 
when  Ills  posil.ioii  is  constHiil.ly  plsutcd  in  pi'iil  by  party  acrlion,  and  Ih 
Olio  of  Mm*.  iiifliiciM'os  wliirli  polilici.'tns  slrivi^  loroiil.rol,  —  it  ihhmIs  the 
heart  of  a  hero  io  critici>4C  without  fear  and  without  concealment, 
and  without  equivocation  in  sense  or  phrase,  the  errors  of  the  l>arty, 
and  the  motives  of  its  leaders.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has 
this  sort  of  pluck.  **  Warrington's  "  public  life  is  a  long  and  un- 
broken record  of  this  spirit.  He  never  wsis  bribed  to  be  silent;  he 
never  feared  to  be  fearless.    Ho  smote  wherever  he  believed  that  a 
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panishment  was  due.  I  have  nowhere  found  a  shnila*  career  in  the 
biographies  of  public  men ;  and  I  have  never  yet  ioolce  1  into  tlie  eyes 
of  any  officeholder  who  was  worthy  to  l>e  named  witli  him. 

In  praising  tliis  heroic  trait,  I  do  not  intend  to  iiccurd  to  him 
either  a  spirit  of  judicial  imparliality,  or  to  extol  Iiis  mclltods,  or  to 
say  Amen  to  his  judgments.  LilvO  all  bom  lighters,  lie  sometimes 
gave  cruel  blows,  and  hurt  men  as  disinterested  as  hims^'lf.  I  knew 
liim  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  we  luid  both  public  and  private 
disputations  witliout  number:  but  I  never  found  this  man  intolerant 
to  any  one  in  whose  sincerity  ho  had  belief;  nor,  while  always  earnest 
to  the  verge  or  beyond  the  limit  of  bluntness,  did  he  ever  impatiently 
repel  any  candid  presentation  of  oppo^^ing  views,  lie  hated  shams 
with  the  fierceness  of  Carlyle.  lie  detested  hypocrisy  with  so  intense 
a  bitterness,  that  it  often  led  him  to  strike  without  mercy  whoever 
was  found  even  near  any  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  insincere;  but 
he  never  failed  to  honor  both  in  public  and  private,  ami  without 
regard  to  tlieir  creed,  the  men  of  his  own  type  of  chariicter. 

I  shall  always  recall  with  pleasure  the  lively  convei-sations  I  have 
heard  and  taken  part  in  between  Gilbert  (now  Bishop)  Haven  and 
Mr.  Uobinson.  Whether  theology  or  politics  were  the  subjects, 
there  were  usually  not  two,  but  three,  sides  to  the  debate.  The  inter- 
views were  battles.  If  we  hapi)ened  to  agree  on  a  measure,  we  were 
suni  to  dis;igr(ie  id><>ut  men.  Once  only,  tlu;  n<;ry  bishop  and  the  fiery 
clerk  overstepped  the  boiuids  of  iuiiM'rsonal  statements.  I  feared 
tliat  it  would  sever  tlieir  long  and  pleasant  friendsliip,  and  the  provo- 
cation on  both  sides  was  amply  sufiicient;  but,  to  the  credit  of  both 
of  these  sincere  and  strong  men,  I  found  it  an  cosy  task  to  renew 
tlieir  g(x>d  feeling.  I  mention  these  talks  to  refute  the  opinion,  so 
generally  held,  that  Mr.  Ilobinson  was  an  intolerant  man;  which  was 
as  unjust  im  it  would  be  to  accuse  a  soldier  of  intolerance  when  firing 
against  the  enemy,  lie  believed  in  fighting,  and  he  fought  well;  and 
duriny  the  fight  lie  was  deaf  to  counsel,  as  a  warrior  onyht  to  be.  But 
before  it,  and  after  it,  lie  was  always  a  sincere  and  oi)eii-ininded  man. 

I  recall  with  no  little  satisfaction  the  fact,  tliat  while,  during  the 
first  Butler  campaign,  avc  both  wrote  more  than  any  other  two  Avrit- 
crs  on  the  press  who  were  not  professional  journalists,  and  had  many 
private  controversies  as  well,  no  word  passed  to  mar  for  one  moment 
the  long-continued  kindliness  of  tmr  personal  friendship.  More  than 
any  one  man,  he  defeated  Butler;  and  what  w:is  his  reward  ?  No  one 
ever  spoke  of  him  as  governor;  and,  when  Butler's  friends  rallied  to 
defeat  him  for  clerk,  the  governor-elect  did  not  utter  one  word  in  his 
behalf.  He  told  me  this  incidiuit,  and  said,  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
I  w;is  the  only  person,  wlio  hsid  any  innueiiec  wliatever,  who  Iiad 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  protect  hiin.  And  I  was  on  the  opposite  side. 
Well,  it  is  like  aristocracies  everywhere:  they  grasp  the  prize,  and 
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neglect  the  soldiers  who  fought  their  way  to  it,  whenever  they  dare. 
Tlic  Iloars  get  the  credit ;  the  Washlnirns  get  the  offices ;  the  Ilohin- 
sons  got — tlic  blows.  It  will  l)e  difforoiit  by  and  by,  I  liope,  when 
the  i>cople  come  to  their  own.  Let  mo  add  one  word  about  Mr.  IU>b- 
inson  in  his  family.  He  has  been  my  nciglibor  for  ten  years  or 
more.  His  private  life  was  as  beautiful  as  his  public  life  was  brave. 
As  husband  and  as  father,  he  was  above  reproach.  No  scandal  ever 
blighted  his  name,  nor  ever  cast  even  a  passing  slnulow  over  it. 

Knugh,  brave,  and  honest  warrior,  true  and  sincere  and  tender 
friend,  you  have  fought  the  good  fight  well ;  the  world  is  Ixitter  for 
your  life  and  your  sword ;  and  among  your  saddest  survivor^  will  be 
raany  of  us  whom  you  smote  with  a  valiant  and  terrible  stroke  in 
your  days  of  battle.    Farewell  I  Jamks  ItEDPATn.^ 

Boston,  Jan.  23, 187S. 

*'*  Warrington's  *  Manual  of  Parliamentar}-  Law '"was 
issued  earl3'  in  1875.  lie  had  been  engaged  upon  this  work 
for  several  3*ears,  and  had  rewritten  it  several  times,  each 
time  condensing  it,  until  it  was  at  least  one-third  smaller 
than  the  original  manuscript.  lie  read  the  firet  proof  of 
this  boolv  to  the  nieiul)cr8  of  his  family,  re-rea<ling  those 
portions  which  would  seem  obscure  to  persons  not  accustomed 
to  tlie  technicalities  of  parliamentar}'^  law ;  remarking  at  the 
time,  jocosely,  that  ho  wanted  to  adapt  the  book  to  people  of 
the  meanest  capacity'.  Mr.  Sumner,  speaking  of  it  to  the 
author,  said,  "It  contains  tlie  cube  root  of  parliamentary 
law."  It  was  the  aim  of  the  author  U)  give  the  princiide, 
and  not  the  details  of  practice  ;  the  "cube  root,"  ratlier  than 
the  "  rule  of  three  ;  "  and  to  place  his  readers  on  old  Count 
Gurowski's  platform,  who  said,  when  a  trivial  matter  was 
exijlained  to  liim,  *'  /,  too^  know  something."  Had  this  book 
been  more  minute  and  verbose,  it  i)robabl3*  would  have  sold 

1  In  a  letter  written  l»y  ^Ir.  UcdpaMi  after  "  Warrington's  "  doatli, 
lio  M.'iid  of  ilii.s  oliit  iiary,  "  f  t\m  f^\iu\  lio  liked  iL  I  liiwl  Icing  wanted  a 
rliant'O  (o  Hay  \vli:i(.  I  (Im;m  wroli;;  but  no  opporl.iiiiil.y  >ipp<!.'ii'(t<I.  I 
wroto  it  with  tears  in  my  oy(38.  I  was  tboroughly  niovo<l.  It  was 
kept  in  tyi)e  several  days,  in  tlio  exiwctaiion  that  ho  would  die  soon. 
At  Inst,  when  tlie  announcement  was  made  that  ho  would  recover,  the 
e<litnrs  insisted  on  publishing  it  anyhow,  which  they  did,  much  to  my 
Buriiriso." 

3  Published  by  Lee  &  Sbepard,  Boston. 
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better;  but  as  it  contains  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
assemblies,  and  principles  arc  undj'ing,  it  may  sell  belter 
after  ten  years'  time  than  at  present.  For  the  result  of  what 
he  tliil,  "  Warrington  "  looked,  not  to  the  present,  but  to 
"another  day  aller  to-day."  In  answer  to  some  criticism 
on  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  Manual,  he  wrote,  — 

** I  will  not  make  a  book  of  piuldhig,  sell  it  never  so  well;  though  I 
Bhonkl  bo  gliul  to  improve  tliid  one,  and  pix>bably  could,  in  some 
respects.  Some  i)eoplo  think  nothing  is  wi:»o  that  does  not  coullnu 
and  strengthen  their  own  ignorance.  N'importe,  George  F.  Iloar  says 
I  once  gave  liim  the  gist  of  parliamentary  law:  *  N'evcr  put  an  ass  in 
the  cliair ; "  and  au  ass  is  only  a  grcat.er  one  for  knowing  the  minutuB 
of  parliamentary  law,  as  the  pettifogger  is  the  greatest  nuisance  iu 
the  courts,  and  the  quack  in  medicine  and  in  the  pulpit.  I  d(»n*t 
think  I  sludl  do  luucli  moru  to  the  Manual  than  to  atUichafew  forms. 
If  the  book  is  of  any  use  to  the  ]>eoplc,  it  is  to  teach  tliem  principles^ 
and  how  to  act  for  tliemsclves ;  not  to  perplex  them  with  forms  on 
matters  of  little  or  no  importance.'' 

In  the  Preface  he  sa3's,  — 


4t 


The  purpose  of  this  5ranual  is  to  furnish  to  officers  and  uionibers 
of  legislative  and  other  deliberative  itsscnibllcs,  and  t<i  S(H:ielics  of  all 
kinds,  a  concise  and  practical  guide  in  what  is  called  *ParIianientaiy 
Law.'  .  .  .  But  in  a  country  and  in  states  governed  by  written  consti- 
tutions, and  where  deliberative  bodies  are  controlled  by  innumerable 
statutes  and  rules,  often  t4>  the  last  degree  unnecessary  and  useless 
for  the  end  they  profess  to  subserve,  this  *  law '  is  far  less  iniiH)rtant 
It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  ^rultvs'  are  for  the  prnlfction 
of  minorities.  A  lietter  delinition  is,  that  they  am  for  tlie  si»eedy,  fair, 
and  orderly  transaction  of  business  according  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

**This  work,  at  any  rate,  is  written  upon  the  assumption  that 
members  of  societies,  orders,  municipal  bodies,  and  legislatures,  are 
on  an  equality.  If,  to  use  tiie  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tution (Article  IX.  of  the  Declaration  of  Kii;hts),  *nll  elections  ou*j;ht 
to  be  free,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Commonwealth  .  .  .  have 
an  equal  right  to  elect  officers,  an<l  to  be  elected,  for  public  employ- 
ments,' it  seems  to  follow  that  all  members  of  legislative  antl  delib- 
erative bodi<^s  oiii;1it  to  bci  substantially  upon  an  e(|(ialily ;  at  any  rale, 
that  the  niiuiniinu,  and  ni»t  llie  nia\iniuni,  ol'  p^iwcr  and  iiilliU'hco 
ought  to  i>e  put  into  the  hands  of  eoniniittees  an<i  pri;sidin^  ollieers. 
This  Manual  is  prepared  upon  that  theory.  The  House  of  Uepre- 
seutatives  at  Washington  luis  tied  itself  up  with  rules,  so  that  its 
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speaker,  who  should  be  its  servant,  ami  of  little  if  any  more  impor- 
tance tlian  any  otlier  menil>cr,  Is,  in  rcillty,  the  second  or  third  ojfflccr 
of  the  tfovrmiFwnt  ILHPlf.  I'rnbahly  in  a  fow  yoars,  wIkmi  Congress  sliall 
iiavc  roiinqnislic<l  llic  attempt  to  inulve  laws,  not  only  for  tlio  National 
Government,  hut  for  states,  cities,  towns,  and  private  corporations, 
or  when  it  shall  have  put  into  han<ls  of  other  bodies  the  duty  of 
faking  evidence  and  collecting  facts  <mi  which  to  proceed  in  the 
making  of  statutes,  the  old  practice  will  1>e  resumed. 

**  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary,  and  even  a  hinderance,  to  persons 
having  occistion  to  uhc  a  book  like  Ihin,  t^)  make  a  large  volume.  It 
has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  make  it  small  enough. 
But,  with  the  object  I  have  already  indicated,  the  plan  on  which  it 
hns  been  prepared  has  seemed  to  me  a  tolerably  good  erne.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  rule,  advice,  and  *  parllamentniry '  principle,  founded  on  the 
ex|K»rienec  and  the  obvious  necessities  of  iMwlit's  governed  by  the  'par- 
liamentary law.'  As  everybody  knows,  an  assembly  may,  if  it  pleases, 
make  rules  for  itself  diametrically  op|M>sed  to  this  law  or  principle. 
Those  *  rules*  are  Innumerable;  and  it  is  of  no  practical  use  to  try  to 
classify,  illustrate,  or  mention  them.  Such  of  them  lu  are  based  on 
correct  principles  will  be  found  here.  But,  for  the  largest  part,  this 
book  seeks  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  onlinary  and  the  best  practice 
of  t lie  best  ordered  Ixxlies.  (jiven  the  rvjtsniis,  \\\m\  l\\v.  jmuMiee  ml- 
Justs  itself;  the  assembly  transacts  its  work  speedily,  and  with  proper 
regard  to  the  rights  of  all ;  and  officers  are  pi*cpare<l  to  meet  objec- 
tions, and  to  answer  questions  with  little  or  no  hesitation.  Without 
tlie  reasonHy  members  and  officers  have  great  difficulty  in  interpret- 
ing the  rules,  and  in  coming  to  just  results  without  troublesome 
delays. 

'*  I  wisli  only  to  say,  in  concluding  this  Preface,  wliat  I  liave  in  the 
work  itself  tried  to  make  clear,  that,  wlierever  I  liave  left  it  in  doubt 
wliether  the  principle  laid  down  may  \m  considered  authoritative,  it 
should,  if  approved,  be  provided  for  by  rule.  It  is,  of  coui*se,  under- 
stfHxl  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  rule  whenever  the  principle  is 
doparled  from.  The  rule  f/ova'iis ;  bufj  if  the  rule  be  obscure  or  contra- 
dict(n-i/f  let  it  be  tried  by  the  j)r/iic/;)/c." 

This  little  volume  is  the  only  book  *' Wanington  "  has 
left  which  is  at  all  indicative  of  the  scope  of  his  mind. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  be  had  contcmidatcd  several 
books,  —  among  them  one  on  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Charles 
Sumner,**  containing,  also,  his  own  reminiscences  of  political 
life,  —  and  had  made  notes,  to  some  extent,  preparatory 
to  a  book  on  the  Womxin  Question.     lie  bad  thought  of  a 
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book  of  selections  from  his  publishcil  writings,  to  be  calknl 
^^  Pen-Portruits,"  or  sonietliing  of  that  sort;  and,  wliilc  at 
Northampton,  \Yrotc  to  his  wife  to  look  over  liis  scrap-books, 
and  mark  an}'  thing  she  tlionght  particidarl}'  goo<l.  Nothing 
had  1)eon  done  1)y  ]iini,  iiowever,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  soon  :ls  possihU;,  ^^  Warringlou  '*  resiiuii^d  hi.s  [hmi,  and 
wrote  for  tlie  press  at  intervals  nntil  Jnne  (1875),  when  a 
few  of  his  friends,  becoming  ahirmed,  insisted  on  his  again 
taking  absolnte  rest  from  all  work.  It  was  thonglit  best 
that  he  shonld  leave  the  vicinit}'  of  Boston,  since  tliero 
would  ]je  less  inducement  to  write  if  awa}'  fi*om  customaiy 
Bcenes.  Pui'suing  tlie  advice  of  l^Ir.  Bird  and  others,  he 
went  in  Jnne  to  a  watx?r-cure  at  Northampton,  kept  b}'  Dr. 
Denniston.  There  he  staid  over  four  months,  a  long  and 
lonely  exile  from  his  friends,  his  home  and  family,  his 
books  and  the  pursuits  congenial  to  him,  hoping  to  be  bene- 
fited. Before  leaving  home,  he  had  said,  that,  if  he  could 
know  lie  should  be  no  better,  lie  would  not  go  awa}-,  but 
would  work  so  far  as  his  strength  would  allow,  and  die  in 
harness.  '*  Can  it  be,"  he  said,  looking  around  his  library, 
**  that  I  am  to  leave  all  this  work  undone?**  From  North- 
ampton he  wrote,  — 

'*  I  am  alM>ut  satisHcd  that  it  will  not  bo  profltablo  for  mc  to  stay 
here  much  longiu*.  Thero  sccins  no  si>cclal  cliaiiv;c  hi  inc,  and  I  feci 
much  belter  coiiteiiteil  at  homo.  The  doclor  haM  Home  excel  lout  idcivs ; 
but  he  don't  know  every  thing,  nor  much  aiumt  my  ca«o.  I  cannot 
sUiy  a  groat  while  without  signs  of  pornianont  ImprovonnMit.  This 
lonehne»:i  in  pretty  trying  to  one  who  liken)  intelligent  conversation 
and  intercourse  so  well  ns  I  do.  What  made  me  come  here?  I  fear 
I  always  do  tlie  wrong  thing.  What  an  ass  is  a  sick  man  to  leave 
home!  It  is  too  bad  to  lose  all  this  summer  at  home,  and  by  the 
sea-shore  at  Manomet,  with  the  possibility,  i>esides,  of  at  leasw 
earning  my  living,  wliieli  I  could  easily  do  if  I  were  at  homo,  and 
under  whip  and  spur  of  coercion,  or  some  other  stimulus  or  induce- 
niont.  I  almost  wish  I  (;ould  got  into  tho  Icgihiaturo  this  wiiilcr.  I 
often  think,  that  aft(>r  I  was  knocked  out  of  tho  procossicjii  in  Janii- 
ary,  1S7-J,  I  ought  to  have  fought  my  way  back,  and  that  I  shall  have 
t4>.  Had  I  not  l>olU;r  pluiigi^  into  politics,  and  wrile  again,  and  so 
phuigo  out  of  myself?  Politics  bother  me  continually.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  say  they  must  not.    I  am  as  much  in  the  midst  of  them  as  if 
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at  home;  and,  deterred  as  I  am  from  writing  on  them,  they  seethe  in 
my  brain  continually." 

In  October  bo  wrote,  — 

"  I  ought  not  to  writo  so  mucli ;  but  I  am  chock-full  of  politics. 
Sometimes,  and  not  seldom,  I  wish  the  Democrats  would  elect  me,  or 
nominate  me  for  the  Senate  or  Ilouse,  so  I  could  be  useful  again. 
"WImt  Is  the  use  of  dras^iiig  along  in  my  present  way,  lazy,  because  I 
1  have  no  coiujrnhtl  occupation?  I  get  low-spirlUMl,  because  1  know  1 
am  a  good  politician  and  legislator,  and  am  goo<l  for  little  else.  They 
knocked  me  out  of  my  '  sphere,'  and  I  fear  I  made  a  mistake  in  not 
immediately  fighting  to  *get  back.  Is  it  too  late  now?  6o<l  knows, 
if  there  ever  was  a  man  of  small  ambition,  and  apt  for  usefulness,  it 
is  your  servant  and  friend.    My  brain  is  active  enough :  I  fear  it  has 

•  Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o*or-iiifonncd  Uie  tenement  of  clay.' 

My  body  is  the  trouble,  and  is  *  servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences.' 
The  mind  is  the  lord  of  the  body,  and,  in  turn,  is  enslaved  by  it;  so 
that  it  Is  tit  for  tat.  .  .  .  You  s:iy  you  have  reached  Nirvdna.  If  you 
liave  rca<;lie«l  Nirvrimi,  I  liave  gone  beyond."  ^ 

lie  came  home  from  Nortlmmplou  in  October.  Happy 
in  being  among  his  friends  again,  for  a  time  he  seemed  to 
rally ;  but  again  the  old  slor}*,  told  so  many  times,  was 
repealed:  **Out  of  work;**  *' No  place  for  me."  As  he 
said,  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  procession  :  it  had  closed  up, 
and  he  was  left  behind.  It  is  the  common  lot :  let  no  man 
think  he  will  be  exempt.  So  soon  is  a  sick  man  forgotten. 
Man}'  will  appreciate  his  feeding  of  being  left,  at  his  time  of 
life,  without  the  accustomed  task,  with  idle  hands,  an  empty 
])!irsc,  and  fast-fading  powers.  At  this  date,  I  do  not  think 
he  could  have  been  saved ;  though,  under  the  spur  of  some 
COS}'  and  congenial  employment,  his  life  might  have  been 
prolonged.  Surely  there  should  have  been  found  a  place 
jor  this  servant  of  the  people,  this  writer  of  otlier  men'«» 
ideas  (as  he  modestly  styled   himself),  this  founder  of  a 

1  "  Tiie  Rabat  who  hath  reached  NirvAna  says, '  I  await  the  appointed 
time  for  tlio  ccsjwition  of  existence.  I  have  no  wish  to  live;  I  have  no 
wish  to  die.  Desire  is  extinct.'  '*  —  Max  Mullbr:  Chip9  from  a  Oerman 
Workshop^  vol.  i  p.  285. 
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party  still  powerful,  —  some  place  where  he  could  have  felt 
at  ease,  pecuniarily  at  least,  for  the  few  ihxys  tliat  were  yet 
left  to  him.  But  it  is  not  for  such  men  as  "  AVarrington  " 
to  grow  old  in  the  8er\ice,  and  retii*e  forgotten  upon 
the  pension-list:  they  go  "from  the  heat  of  battle,  and  in 
peace ;  "  their  labors  cease  at  noontide. 

He  went  to  the  State  House  a  few  times  during  the  winter, 
and  was  interested  in  legislative  matters.  He  was  solicited 
♦o  become  a  member  of  the  '*  third  house,"  and  could  have 
named  liis  own  price  for  such  services ;  but  he  was  not  in  the 
market  for  that  sort  of  work,  lie  read  llie  newspapers,  or 
heard  Uiem  rend,  up  to  tlie  day  of  his  death  ;  and  took  a  keen 
interest  iu  the  i'X[)osure  of  corru[>tion  at  Washington,  and 
the  wouian-sutfrage  debates  in  tlie  Massacluisctts  Senate. 
He  wrote  at  intervals  for  "The  Republican;"  and  an  un- 
finished letter  was  published  after  his  death.  This  was  one 
of  his  best,  showing  how  clear  his  brain  was  when  free  from 
the  oppression  of  disease.  lie  suffered  no  pain,  but  was 
weighed  down  by  a  continued  sleepiness.  He  would  dix>p 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  a  word  or  sentence,  and,  waking 
up,  would  continue  without  interrupting  the  context.  He 
conversed  on  piiilosophical  and  political  questions  to  the 
last.  One  of  the  last  books  he  opened  was  a  law-book, 
in  order  to  decide  some  question  of  judicial  proceedings. 
While  reading,  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  heavy  volume  dropped 
from  his  lap :  it  was  picked  up,  and  held  for  him ;  and  he 
continued  his  research.  He  did  not  of  his  own  accord 
consult  doctors ;  and,  though  he  listened  patiently  to  the 
man}'  methods  of  cure  prescribed  b}'  his  friends,  he  tried 
few  of  tliem.'  Heroic  treatment  was  advocated  ;  but  he 
refused  to  be  experimented  upon,  remembering  the  doubtful 
result  of  such  treatment  upon  both  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr. 
AVilson.  His  latest  opinion  of  what  the  closing  scenes  of 
a  sick  man's  life  should  be   is  well  expressed  in  Matthew 

^  The  lotik  of  pleased,  far-seeing  contemplation  with  which  ho  re- 
garded a  sanguine  friend  who  offered  a  new  scheme  of  cure  ia  one  to 
be  remembered.    It  was  as  if  be  said,  **  What,  cuuis  mb  I " 
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Arnold's  iK)om,  "  A  Wisli."     Tliis  pocin  (with  one  other)  he 
carried  in  his  pocket-book  for  man}*  years,  as  here  printed. 

A  WISH. 

I  ask  not  that  my  bed  of  death 

From  bands  of  greedy  heirs  be  free ; 
For  these  besiege  the  latest  breath 

Of  Fortune's  favored  sons,  not  me. 

I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keep 

Tearless  when  of  my  death  he  hears: 
IjCt  those  who  will,  if  any,  weep; 

There  are  worse  plagues  on  earth  than  tears. 

I  ask  but  that  my  death  may  find 

The  freedom  to  my  life  denied; 
Ask  but  the  folly  of  mankind 

Then,  then,  at  last,  to  quit  my  side. 

Spare  me  the  wlilspcring,  crowded  room; 

The  friond.M  wh<»  com«»  and  g:ii»e  and  go; 
The  ceremonious  air  of  gloom,  — 

All  that  makes  death  a  hideous  show. 

Nor  bring,  to  see  me  cease  to  live, 
Some  doctor,  full  of  phrase  and  fame. 

To  shake  his  sapient  head,  and  give 
Tlie  111  lie  cannot  cure  a  name. 

Nor  fetch,  to  take  the  accustomed  toll 

Of  the  poor  sinner  bound  for  death, 
His  brother-doctor  of  the  soul. 

To  canvass  with  official  breath 

The  future  and  Ite  viewless  things,  — 

That  undiscovered  mystery 
Which  one  who  feels  Death's  winnowing  wings 

Must  needs  read  clearer,  sure,  than  he. 

Bring  none  of  those ;  but  let  nie  be. 

While  nil  around  in  silence  lies, 
Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 

Once  more  before  my  dying  eyes, 

Bathed  In  the  sacred  dews  of  morn. 
The  wide,  aerial  landscape  spread. 
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The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  bom, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead; 

Wliich  never  was  the  friend  of  one, 

Nor  promised  love  it  could  not  give. 
But  lit  for  all  its  i;eucrou.s  sun, 

And  lived  itself,  untl  made  xnf  live. 

There  let  me  gaze,  till  I  become 

In  soul  with  what  I  gaze  on  wed ; 
To  feel  the  universe  my  home ; 

To  have  before  my  mind  —  instead 

Of  the  sick-room,  the  mortal  strife, 

Tlie  turmoil  for  a  little  breath  — 
The  pure,  eternal  course  of  life. 

Not  human  combatings  with  death. 

Tlius  feeling,  gazing,  let  mo  grow 
Composed,  refresbed,  ennobled,  clear; 

Then  willing  let  my  spirit  go 

To  work  or  wait  elsewluMC  or  here. 

As  his  disease  advanced,  he  uiourncd  that  he  had  come  to 
the  end  of  all  his  labors  when  there  was  so  ranch  work  to  be 
done.  He  loved  life,  and  often  said,  '*  This  life  is  so  gocd, 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  it  to  be  wholly  interrnptod  b}- 
dcalh."  He  was  not  one  who  talked  much  of  spiritual 
things.  He  bad  snmll  belief  in  creeds,  in  schemes  of  salva- 
tion, or  in  n)odes  of  faith,  lie  trnstcd  much  in  a  higher 
Power,  and  sougbt  to  abide  by  the  teachings  of  a  puic;  con- 
science, lie  had  not  clicrlslicil  an  active  belief  in  the 
immortal  it}'  of  the  soul ;  being  too  busy,  and  too  Imppy  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  to  feel  any  drawing  towards  another. 
He  could  have  said  with  John  JSterling,  *'  I  tread  the  connnon 
road  into  the  great  darkness,  without  any  thought  of  fear, 
and  with  ver}*  much  of  hope.*'  He  did  not  often  discuss 
the  subject :  it  rested  with  him  as  it  had  been  left  when  his 
little  bo}'^  died  ;  and  his  mind  was  seldom  led  to  it  b}'  an}' 
conversation.  It  was  a  heavy  sorrow  to  those  about  him  to 
think  that  he  might  be  leaving  forever  all  the  acquirements 
of  life,  and  that  his  wisdom  was  to  become  as  notliing. 
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A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  sat  one  day,  as  was  his 
Wont,  before  liis  open  fire,  in  a  meditative  |)08ture,  with  his 
hands  at  rest.  His  wife  spoke  to  him ;  and  he  looked  up 
witli  the  bright  smile  so  well  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  said,  **  It  is  curious  how  the  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  tlie  soul  grows  upon  you.  As  I  have  been  sitting 
here,  d:iv  alter  <hiv,  it  lias  come  to  me  ;  and  1  am  sure  of  it, — 
as  sure  of  it,  and  of  living  again,  as  I  am  that  I  am  here, — 
Tiiore  sure  ;  for  I  don*t  know  half  the  time  whether  I  am  hero 
in  the  bo<l3*  or  not.  It  is  just  like  going  into  another  I'oom, 
—  into  that  room"  (pointing  to  the  open  parlor-door  near 
him).  **  Why,  this  worlil  and  the  next  aie  joined  as  closely 
as  my  two  hands  *'  (opening  them,  and  placing  them  together, 
one  above  the  other,  with  palms  reversed).  *'  There  the}'  are, 
no  break,  no  dkeak  between,  no  gulf  to  pass.  I  feel  ever}' 
day  like  one  who  walks  by  a  hedge,  and  is  looking  for  a  gate, 
a  gap  Uy  go  through,  to  walk  on  the  other  side."  After 
that,  the  siilijrr.t  was  ou(^  of  (toinmon  talk,  anil  was  spoken  of 
in  the  midst  of  ever3-day  a  (fairs.  Frequently,  when  he  was 
spoken  to,  he  would  look  up,  smile,  and  place  his  hands  as  I 
have  described,  saying  only,  *'iVb  breaks  no  break,**  God 
was  verj- good  to  him.  IJe  had  tried  to  lead  the  people  to 
truth  and  right  in  this  life :  was  it  not  given  him,  in  some 
part,  to  lead  them  still  farther,  —  to  a  belief  in  the  life  beyond, 
towards  the  great  centre  of  Truth  and  Right  itself?  Tho 
desire  of  his  heart  was  to  help  his  kind,  and  lead  them  to 
bett4}r  things.  He  is  blessed  indeed,  who,  in  becoming  him- 
self assured  through  his  own  ex[)erience  and  insight  of  an 
immortal  life,  can  hel[)  to  show  the  people  whom  he  loves 
that  this  world  is  but  the  anteroom  to  the  life  beyond. 

The  hope  of  iuunortality,  of  a  continued  individuality, 
is  so  viUd  to  the  thinking  soul  as  it  progresses,  and  to  so 
few  is  it  given  to  *'grow^  iiito  the  belief**  as  **  Warrington  *' 
did,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  '*  doubting  Thomases,**  the  con- 
scientious souls  who  must  see  the  heavens  open  before  they 
are  convinced,  I  have  waived  whatciver  reluctance  I  have 
felt,  and  now  give  to  the  public  my  honored  husband's  expc- 
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rkfice.  Hefort  this  maer  growili.  this  reTelalioo.  esumt  to 
bim,  be  wa«  troobbrd  at  tbe  tbou^t  of  ItAxiog  life,  and 
those  who  had  depended  opon  him ;  bat,  in  the  nerkr  ritkio 
of  tbe  future,  be  became  n^-omilevK  Like  an  overbjoded 
i^iip,  be  fvaai  tr)iii^  to  luaki;  |it>rt  tbrui^b  a  bi*avy  aiial  tfuu- 
bk^l  sea.  One  b^'  one,  the  bur* lens,  tlie  caies,  tbe  ambitioos 
of  life  were  drofiped  overboanl.  Tbe  last  beaTT  thooght  — 
r^ret  tliat  tlie  companion  of  bis  life,  wb<>  had  borne  with 
bim  tlie  labor  and  beat  of  the  stra^le,  and  bad  enjoyed  so 
few  of  its  triompbs,  must  now  bu  left  to  begin  it  all  over 
again  —  at  last  followed  tbe  rest.  Tbe  ship  was  lightened ; 
and  now  with  bim 

**Tlie  port,  well  worth  tlie  crubc.  Is  near. 
And  erery  ware  'n  cbanoeiL" 

The  pen  that  hail  l>ccn  sni<l  to  drop  gall  and  wormwood 
was  now  filled  with  the  ^^oil  of  gladness/'  and  s|K>ke  oidy 
words  of  loving  reminiscences  of  old  friends.  The  wonder- 
ful i'4iiilr:isl  lN>l\V4>ni  (iitr  <^«*ii1I«-im*ss  :um1  swfi'tnivss  (»f  bis 
nulurc  and  the  accrbily  of  liis  [mmi  \\:ih  no  longer  visible. 
He  could  not  even  bear  to  bear  those  who  had  injureil  bim 
criticised  or  8[>oken  of  unkindly.  He  was  like  a  little  child, 
at  jK'ace  with  all  men.  As  the  veil  uf  lli*sli  grew  thin,  he 
became,  as  he  said,  a  seer;  for  he  saw  vibion^^,  and  dreamed 
dreamn.  *'  I  knew  a  man,"  said  St.  Paul  (""  whether  in  the 
body,  1  cannot  t<;ll  ;  or  whetJKtr  out  of  the  Innly,  I  eaniiot 
tell :  (jod  knowetli)  ;  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the  thiixl 
heaven."  **  Warringiou's"  chamber  was  full  of  iniagiuar}' 
viHit'Uits :  his  chair  was  smrounded  by  chihlreu  and  people, 
—  fair  visions  unseen  by  those  with  whom  he  talkul.  The}* 
were  not  dead  friends,  or  any  that  he  luul  ever  known  ;  not 
even  his  beloved  »isler,  or  his  little  son,  ^'  the  divine  lioy  in 
the  upper  pastiu'cs."  lie  was  always  awake  when  he  beheld 
thcHC  visions,  and  couhl  sec  them  the  same  whether  his  eyes 
were  shut  or  open.  They  were  so  common,  that  they  were 
mentioned  frecl}',  as  the  advent  of  other  guests  would  be. 
Often  be  said  to  friends  present  only  this:  ^^  They're  thick 
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to-fla}';  they're  thick  to-day."  On  going  to  bed  be  would 
«:i3',  "  f  shrill  sro  j^hosts  f4>-ni«;ht.'*  Ihil.  hn  was  not  afrrid  ; 
fur,  like  Coleridge,  *'  he  had  seen  too  many  of  them." 

One  of  his  mo^t  singuhir  visions  was  in  tlie  night,  a  few 
weeks  before  he  died,  which  impressed  him  so  deepl}-,  that  he 
woke  his  wife  to  write  it  down  before  he  forgot  it.  While 
lying  in  his  bed  awnke,  the  most  beautiful  colored  drapery 
began  to  form  around  his  room,  and  to  droop  down  from  the 
ceiling  over  his  liead,  in  the  midst  of  wliicli  was  a  calm,  grand 
face.  lie  got  out  of  bed  **  to  explore,"  and  went  all  round 
his  room,  past  the  tliree  windows,  and  moved  the  drapeiy  from 
8id<^  to  side  as  he  passed.  Tiiis  phenomenon  was  frequently 
rop<»:ittMl,  always  with  the  same  appearance  of  realit}*.  lie 
was  not  under  tlie  inlhionce  of  medicine ;  for  he  took  none. 
He  did  not  accept  the  theory  of  so-called  Spiritualism,  and 
was  not  deluded  or  deceived  by  the  m3stery  of  those  singu- 
lar visions,  but  philosoi)hically  analyzed,  and  logically'  ex- 
plainol,  ihc  phrnoiiienon.  !!<^  said,  that,  as  the  veil  of  flesh 
grew  thin,  the  mental  eye  became  accustomed  to  a  nearer 
vision  of  the  future,  and  could  see  clearlj^  those  inhabitants 
of  the  atmosphere  invisible  to  a  more  earthl}'  sight.  To 
those  accepting  the  theor}'  of  heavenl}'  visitants,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  no  deceased  member  of  his  famil3',  and  no 
old  friend,  should  have  come  to  him  ;  but  to  himself  this  was 
no  mystery.  "On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  as  here," 
said  he,  ''  in  the  scene^  of  their  progressive  life,  friends  ma}' 
be  widel}'  scattered  from  one  another  and  from  us."  Of 
his  condition  he  wrote  to  F.  W.  Bird,  Feb.  20,  1876,  as 
follows :  — 

I  don*t  know  how  I  ara,  except  that  I  am  in  a  very  sJiadowy  con- 
dllioii  of  nihid,  especially  o'  nights,  as  one  who  walks  aloiif;  a  hedge 
and  sees  lliroui;!!,  or  thinks  he  does.  I  feel  a  great  indisposition  to 
work,  —  largely  laziness,  hut  also  a  fear  that  I  may  go  too  far.  Am 
very  sloepy  at.  limes.  Am  seeing  lots  of  apparitions  and  ghosts,  hut 
none  that  I  think  1  cannot  account  for.  I  dcmht  whether  I  shall  como 
in  this  week.  Am  at  home  all  the  time,  and  shall  he  glad  to  see  you, 
or  indeed  any  of  my  friends.  Uemember  me  to  Monroe,  Clapp,  San- 
born, ct  uL  Docs  Dowlcs  ever  come  down?  I  should  like  to  see  him. 
Write.  W.  S.  R, 
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About  Christmas  time,  "  Wanington "  dined  with  his 
friends  at  tlie  Bird  Chib,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members.  His  last  visit  to  Boston  was  to  attend  tlie  funeral 
of  Dr.  S.  G.  llowc,  also  an  old-time  member  of  this  club. 
His  last  published  writings  will  be  found  among  the  selec- 
tions. He  died  on  the  lltli  of  March,  the  anniversary 
of  Charles  Sumner's  death,  —  the  man,  above  all  others, 
whom  he  most  reverenced  and  believed  in,  and  b}*  whom  he 
was  so  much  regarded  in  return.  His  death  was  not  unex- 
l)ecte<l.  It  was  felt  b}*  his  family'  that  the  feeble  light 
might  at  any  moment  go  out.  He  had  been  dressc*il  every 
day,  and  had  sat  down  sUurs  by  his  open  lire.  On  the 
evening  before  he  died,  he  went  up  staii*s  to  his  chamber  as 
usual.  He  awoke  several  times,  and  drew  up  the  curtain  at 
his  bedside  to  look  out  into  the  night.  He  was  awake,  and 
talking  freely  with  his  wife,  not  twenty  minutes  l>eibre  the 
time  when,  holding  the  hands  he  loved  best  on  earth,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  "  was  not;  for  Oo<l  took  him." 

'*  As  the  last  perfection  of  a  work  of  :irt,  may  wo  not 
discern  symbolic  meaning?  in  that  divinely'  transligured 
sleep  as  of  victor}'  resting  over  the  beloved  face  which  now 
knows  thee  no  more,  read  (if  thou  canst  for  tears)  the 
confluence  of  time  with  eternity,  and  some  gleam  of  the 
latter  peering  through." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

'*  Evon  for  the  dond  I  will  not  Iiiiid 

My  Boul  to  grief:  <U;ntli  CAiiiiot  long  dlvido; 
For  'tis  ns  if  ilio  i-oho  Unit  climbed 

My  ganloii  wall  li:ul  bloomed  tlio  otbor  side.** 

UWKJfOWH. 

*^Lbt  me  (lie  the  death  of  the  rigliteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his."  It  is  the  life  that  has  been  lived  tliat  alone 
makes  it  [)ossib]e  to  die  such  a  death  as  I  Iiave  tried  to  do- 
scribe.  A(X(u*  all  the  graspin*^,  when  the'  hands  are  empty, 
—  a8  all  must  be  at  last,  —  it  is  the  good  deeds  that  abide, 
and  hold  fast,  and  fill  all  the  space.  We  do  not  speak  of 
him  as  dead.  His  spirit  still  pervades  the  chamber,  the 
house  where  he  dwelt. 

**  Warrington "  had  no  public  funeral.  He  was  buried 
without  honors.  No  eulogy  was  given,  no  resolutions  offered 
from  the  House  he  hail  served,  no  long  i)rocession  followed 
him.  In  the  quiet  manner  he  would  have  preferred,  as  befit- 
ting one  of  the  i)eople,  all  that  was  earthly  of  him  was  car- 
ried to  its  rest.  At  his  house  in  Maiden  a  few  friends 
gathered,  brought  their  floral  tributes,  and  discoursed  ten- 
derly of  their  departed  townsman  and  friend.  He  la}'  in  his 
sunny  librar}',  all  o|»cn  to  the  da}*,  side  b}*  side  with  his  books, 
i\m\  the  desk  at  which  he  had  labored,  and  written  so  many 
brave  words.  Dr.  Bartol  of  the  West  Church,  Boston,  spoke 
as  follows :  — 

"  My  friends  of  this  bcrc.ivcil  family^  and  of  this  company  that  is 
not  alLogotlicr  s:u1,  tliero  is  soiiio  joy,  some  ho|>c,  in  that  we  have 
been  singing.    I  purposely  sacrificed,  this  day,  affairs  of  some  public 
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concern,  that  I  might,  by  my  presence  here,  pay  unafiFected  tribute  to 
that  man  in  that  coffin,  so  fittingly  laid  in  that  place,  by  the  desk 
where  he  stood  so  wearilessly ;  to  pay  tribute  to  a  sense,  long  felt, 
of  courage,  patience,  modesty,  huuiiiity,  with  which  he  sciTod  the 
truth.  Why  should  not  the  orator  pay  tribute  to  one  who  spoke  so 
well?  Why  should  not  the  pro:u;Iior  \uiy  tribute  to  a  journalist  who 
preached  sermon  after  .sermon  which  arrested  the  attention  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands?  and,  if  to  a  journalist,  why  not  to  one  whom  I 
ought  to  call  the  '  prince  of  journalists '  ?  lie  has  hanlly  left  a  peer, 
and  no  equal,  on  topics  wliitrh  for  years  hav<i  occupied  his  [icn.  His 
constant  effort  was  ever  to  show  these  things  —  matters  of  public 
interest  —  in  the  light  of  truth  and  morality:  such  was  the  habit  of 
the  man  whom  we  are  here  ti*  resp<^ct,  —  to  nispect  for  his  sincerity,  an 
acute  conscience,  a  sense  of  right  He  was  the  *  Junius'  of  America; 
and  this  is  not  said  at  random,  or  by  report,  or  with  mockery,  as  a 
paiTot,  what  other  f(»Iks  have  said,  but  from  conversance  with  the 
man's  contributions  to  the  public  prints,  from  the  close  following  of 
his  literary  productions,  from  communion  with  William  S.  R4)binsou. 
The  fault  found  with  his  writings  may  be  iiscrilie<l  U>  the  fact  that  his 
arrows  of  truth  hit  the  mark.  He  drew  his  enemies'  fire,  because  he 
drew  their  blood.  He  was  the  sheriff  of  the  moral  sense,  the  execu- 
tor of  the  law  of  righttiousness.  His  pen  Wiis  temi>ered  by  a  holy 
fin*,  and  stixnii;tlienod  by  (tonvietion  tli;it  antagonism  t<»  erinx^s  and 
errors  of  thought  and  judg:nent  was  It^  only,  its  proper  use.  His 
creed  was  simple,  and  expressed  in  the  words,  *  Gk)d,'  *duty,'  immor- 
tality.' It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  making  this  review  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  how  some  of  our  best  and  greatest  men  ara  feeling  the 
narrowness  of  denominational  terms." 

Dr.  Bartol  spoke  very  beautifully  of  the  long  line  of  illus- 
trious personages  who  have  moved  lK»yon<l  the  ''  hedges  **  of 
this  worhl,  and  in<:l(idiMl  willi  I.Ik!  nanuvs  of  Andn'W,  iiincoln, 
Sumner,  and  Wilson,  that  of  ll<jl)inson.  ^^  It  is  not  the 
place  or  time  to  refer  to  his  public  career ;  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  though  Mr.  llobiiison  had  long  and  ably 
filled  the  i)osition  of  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House,  3'et, 
ill  consequence  of  his  unswerving  fidelit}'  to  truth,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  retain  the  office."  Dr.  Bartol  closed  the 
eulog}',  which  floweil  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  by  a 
reference  to  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Robinson.  Had 
his  reward  been  equal  to  his  talents,  he  would  have  been 
wealthy ;  bat  he  led  one  of  the  greatest  legacies  to  his  family 
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in  his  character  and  namc.^  Tlymns  were  snng ;  and  prayer 
was  olUiiTd  hy  llciv.  I>.  M.  Wilson,  UniUiriun  clerg3'niaii  of 
Maiden. 

The  funcral-scrvicos  were  continued  in  Concord,  in  the  old 
parish-church,  where  "Warrington"  had  first  heard  Dr. 
Riple}'  preach ;  and  Dr.  Uiplcy's  successor.  Rev.  Grindall 
IU»ynohl8,  addressed  tlie  ussenibleil  friends  as  follows :  — 

"  You  have  brought  what  remains  visible  of  your  dear  friend  to 
the  old  home,  where,  amid  Nocial,  literary,  and  political  influences  in 
liii  youth,  I  take  it,  very  earnest  and  quickening,  his  character  re- 
ccivcfl  its  first  shaping.  You  have  brought  him  to  that  ohl  church 
whore  he  formed  not  a  lit  Me  that  reli)[;ioiis  faith  which  was  behind  his 
inl4Mis(*  moral  and  philanthropic  activity  and  faithfulness,  an<l  which, 
in  liiM  l:ist  hours  of  feebleness  and  failin.:;  powers,  ^ave  liim  sereno 
IKiiiee  and  trust  You  have  brought  the  dust  precious  to  you,  to  bury 
in  that  soil  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  his  ancestors  for  two  generations, 
and  that  of  his  own  child.  It  seems  fitting  so  to  do.  GLodiy,  yet 
with  sadness  too,  we  receive  back  all  that  remains  mortal  to  the 
place  which  has  so  many  memories  of  his  brave  and  strong  spirit  to 
cherish. 

"  Your  friend  was  not  simply  a  private  citizen:  in  the  true  sense, 
be  was  a  public  man.  True,  his  personality  was  not  often  put  forth 
prominently.  He  did  not  hold,  and  he  did  not  seek,  many  offices 
which  brought  him  before  the  world;  but  he  was  a  public  man,  in 
that,  to  the  very  core  of  his  being,  he  was  full  of  that  public  spirit 
by  which  he  took  a  perpetual  and  fervent  interest  in  all  things  which 
concerned  the  interests  of  the  connnunity,  of  lunnanlty;  and  in 
that,  with  that  weaimn  which  he  wielded  witli  such  consunnnate 
skill,  —  the  pen,  —  he  was  perpetually  laboring  to  advance  what 
seemed  to  him  the  welfare  and  true  progress  of  man.  By  his  sa- 
gacious foresight,  by  his  large  knowledge,  by  his  keen  and  pungent 
wit.  by  his  undoubling  faith,  he  took  his  place  among  large  public 
influences.  When  you  have  excepted  a  few  great  names,  it  will  be 
adniitti^d  that  not  many  have  done  more  to  carry  our  good  Common- 

1  In  a  discourse  at  his  (diurch  on  the  following  sabbath,  Dr.  Dartol 
said,  '*  W.  S.  Robinson  wa^  the  r.cnsor  of  our  American  sin  and  shame. 
He  was  a  Theodore  Parker,  aihlressing  a  larger  audience  from  a  higher 
l»ulpit.  llittrr  was  ho.  indeed,  against  corruption  in  any  form.  Doubt- 
less ho  had  faults;  hut  his  virtues  wore  real.  Ho  was  one,  at  least, 
who  was  not  terri(ie<l  by  the  tempers  and  the  hate  of  the  multitude. 
He  iuHicted  a  wound  on  that  leviathan  of  sin  that  swims  in  our  muddy 
I>ool  of  politics,  and  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.'* 
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wealth  forward  in  that  gknioas  way  of  philanthropy  and  liberty  Ia 
which  It  has  traTelled  than  he  did. 

**  The  thing  which  can  be  said  first  of  his  character  is,  that  it  was 
one  of  which  we  can  afford  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Like  the  great 
Protector,  he  could  say,  *  Paint  me  as  I  am,'  with  all  the  rirtues  and 
(li*f<;t:L.H.  Oim  tiling  IH  (!l«*.ar:  Llio  itlijtM'U  wlii«!li  li«;  M*t  Itefon;  liira  ti> 
forw;inl  ytv.m  obj(M:U  lMM!«Niiiii!;  a  lii*^li-iiiiii«lt:«l  man  tii  acir«*|»t.  To 
promote  good  measures;  to  elevate  ti>  ixiwer  good  men;  to  attack  by 
erery  weapon  of  argument,  of  ridicule,  of  appeal,  which  wronged 
ami  oppressed ;  to  unmask  hypocrites,  and  to  take  away  their  power 
to  injure,  —  these  objects,  acconliiig  to  the  best  of  bis  discernment 
and  power,  be  sought  to  attain.  No  one,  however  opposed,  suspected 
him  of  wilfully  sustaining  any  thini;  ba!»e  or  mean  or  wrong.  IIow- 
ever  be  fouglit,  be  always  fought  with  a  giMid  conscience,  and  unde- 
terred by  any  obstacles,  —  wlictber  failing  licaltb,  or  risk  of  personal 
popularity,  or  opposition  of  friends;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ha 
fought  the  fight  witli  remarkable  unselfishness.  lie  tlid  not  ask  much 
portion  for  himself,  or  niuch  reward  of  any  sort^  lie  was  content  to 
live  f»iinply,  and  to  xoork  while  it  wiis  day. 

'*  Tbat  be  sometimes  erred  in  judgiiieut,  Uiat  lie  8«)metiines  made 
attacks  which  were  undeserved,  that,  possessing  as  few  a  trenclutnt 
wit  and  pungent  humor,  be  frequently  used  tbeni  with  undue  sever- 
ity, bis  iliMri'sl  rririiiN  no  iloiibl  woiiM  .uliiiiL.  Ibil,  adinillin*;  all,  bis 
public  iiiflui'iicc  Wiu*  beyond  |Mrnulv(riiiiin;  K'*^-'^!-*  wlio|«*Hoint!,  on  lliu 
side  of  public  rigbtcousness,  and  not  against  it,  —  for  man's  true 
rigbts  ami  progress.  In  iHirsonal  relations  bo  bad  great  fiower  of 
attacbing  people  to  bim  deeply,  even  people  whom  be  bail  criticised 
and  opposed.  He  was  briglit,  cheerful,  full  of  wit,  full  of  knowledge, 
warm-hearted,  faithful,  trustworthy ;  and  so  be  bad  a  great  circle  of 
those  wbo  believed  in  bim,  enjoyed  him,  and  clung  to  bini  in  health, 
and  quite  as  deeply  in  sickness  and  decline.  We  cannot  go  far  bebiud 
the  veil  wbicb  properly  secludes  tbe  private  relations  and  borne;  but 
we  can  say  be  Wiis  faiLliful  and  aiTeclionale  in  all  its  relations,  a  true 
husband,  an  indulgent  and  tender  fallier. 

'*  lie  was  not  faultless.  No  one  would  believe  us  if  we  said  that, 
lie  batl  tbe  faults,  and  he  bad  tbe  great  virtues,  of  a  bold,  wann- 
hearted,  sturdy  nature,  wbicli  bad  its  own  vigonuis  and  conscientious 
belief,  and  which  witb  tbe  whole  beart  bated  wrong  and  bated  false- 
hood. And  so  it  was  not  a  life  lived  for  nought.  It  accomplished 
and  was  accomplishing  a  vast  deal  wbicb  was  gmnl  and  valuable; 
which  was  for  tbe  increase  of  human  welfare,  and  for  tbe  strengthen- 
ing of  things  right  and  true.  And  now  in  its  fulness,  in  its  early 
autumn  days,  when  witb  the  ripening  of  years  and  tbe  cbast-ening  of 
trial  we  might  liavo  exi)ected  a  sweeter  and  richer  fruitage  than  even 
in  youth,  in  manhood,  that  life  for  here  is  closed.     Regrets  are 
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human;  and  yet  with  the  human  regrets  mingles  the  divine  and 
heavenly  iiiKliiict^  wliicli  tells  lliat  there  U  no  teMtiuiony  to  iniTnor- 
tality  so  clear,  so  touciihi^,  so  lii(lis|>uf.;ilil<%  :ih  what  we  call  death  of 
those  who  have  in  them  liittOhrct,  alTectionH,  high  failli,  giMnl  pur- 
|)oscs,  whoso  full  work  Is  ni»t  yet.  The  work  dmps  here  from  our 
nerveless  hands,  only  that  in  the  world  seen  hy  the  eye  of  faith  a 
nohlcr  work  may  he  taken  up." 

Prayer  was  again  oflbroil  by  lie  v.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  li3'iuns 
were  sung.  The  beautiful  li3'mn  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
sung  both  at  Maiden  and  at  Concoixl,  is  hero  given :  — 

How  happy  is  he  horn  or  taught 

Who  scrveth  not  another^s  will ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  l.rulli  his  highest  skill; 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  arc ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prcpai-cd  for  death, 
Not  tied  unlo  the  world  with  care 

Of  prince's  ear  or  vulgar  breath; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  goods  to  lend; 

And  walks  with  man  from  day  to  day 
As  with  a  brother  and  a  friend  I 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bauds 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  aU. 

Upon  the  coffin  plate  was  inscribed, — 

WILLIAM  S.  ROBINSON, 

"  WARUINOTON.*' 

Bom  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec.  7, 1818. 
Died  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  March  11,  187G. 

JIBS  una  A  Af. 

He  had  returned  again  to  his  birthplace.  In  the  hollow 
behind  the  hill,  where  sleep  the  generations  of  his  ancestora, 
and  where  he  had  played  as  a  child,  near  the  graves  of  his 
old  schoolmates  John  and  Henrj^  Thorcau,   and  close  to 
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where  Hawthorne  lies,  tender  hands  of  old  fViends  laid  him 
down  b}'  the  side  of  his  little  bo}'.  Twice  winter  has  de- 
parted since  he  left  us ;  bnt  his  chaj|iid  feet  no  spring  can 
loose,  and  to  mortal  ken  his 

''  INirt  ill  all  the  pomp  tliat  fills 
Tho  circuit  of  tho  summer  hills 
Id  that  his  grave  is  green." 

Many  heartfelt  tributes  to  his  memory  were  published  by 
his  brethren  of  the  press.  The  following  are  selected  fix>m 
among  them ;  — 


i< 


One  after  another,  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  Massachusetts  have 
been  passing  away  since  tlie  close  of  the  civil  war,  in  which,  through 
their  slea(lf;istncss,  and  that  of  the  people  who  stood  hehind  tliem, 
our  ancient  Commonwealth  iMfcame  itself  the  leader  of  tho  whole 
country.  John  A.  Andrew  died  first,  in  18G7;  Charles  Allen  followetl ; 
then  Charles  Sumner;  next  Henry  >Vilsnii;  and  now  wo  must  rircord 
the  death  of  their  friend  aiitl  felldw-worker,  from  ISiS  onward, 
through  the  antislavery  struggle,  the  war  period,  and  the  years  of  re- 
construction,— William  8.  Uouinson,  the  keen  and  honest  journal- 
ist, the  man  (»f  wit  and  conscience,  w1i(»  has  fi»r  so  many  years  in- 
structed and  entertained  the  re:ulers  of  ''J'he  Kepubllean'  with  his 
inimitable  letters.  It  was  for  them  that  his  best  words  were  written, 
and  to  them  he  spoke  long  and  wisely.  If  he  did  not  always  me«isuro 
the  full  force  of  his  words,  if  his  wit  sometimes  went  too  far  for 
justice  to  follow,  he  was  yet,  in  the  main,  just,  high-minded,  and 
discriminating;  and  no  man  was  more  free  from  that  cankered  vice  of 
our  times, — a  self-seeking  hypocrisy  masked  under  professions  of 
public  service.  He  never  committed  nor  connived  at  those  easy  sins 
of  tlie  politician  by  which  the  ixiople  are  cheated  and  pillaged.  lie 
was  sharp  against  knaves  and  fools,  and  sometimes  against  go(Ml  men 
who  hiul  blundered  over  to  the  wrong  side;  hut  he  was  never  false  to 
the  great  principles  of  popular  goveriunent.  Friendship  was  wilh 
him  no  excuse  for  public  wrong  or  i)olitic:il  ermrs.  He  n;proved  the 
men  who  stood  with  him  as  faithfully  as  he  fought  against  the  other 
side. 

"Of  the  many  conspicuous  services  which  *  Warrington  *  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  Massachusetts,  the  greatest  was, 
perhaps,  his  unsparing  castigation  of  Ihitler  in  the  memorable  raid 
upon  the  governorship  made  by  that  person  in  1871. 

'*  It  was  then  that  our  satirist  won  his  highest  glory,  and  had  tho 
right  to  make  his  own  that  boast  of  the  English  poet  so  often  quoted 
concerning  him :  — 
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*TeA,  T  am  proiitl,  T  miiKtlio  proud,  to 
Men  nofc  afmid  of  <2(m1  nrniiil  of  iiio; 
Snfo  from  tliu  bar,  Ihn  pulpit,  mid  tho  throno, 
Yol  IoiicIknI  and  sliaiiiod  by  rldicnlo  alono. 
O  sacroil  \vuatK>n  loft  for  (riith's  defence, 
Solo  drcnd  of  folly,  vice,  and  InMolencel 
Ilovcrunt  I  touch  tlmo.  but  with  IioncHt  xeill. 
To  roudo  Uio  watchman  of  tbu  public  weal.* 

"  Ills  character  was  formed  in  an  old-fasliioned  New-England  com- 
iniiiiily,  and  l:ickod  sonic  of  iJio  cdtMniMils  of  culture;  but  ho  had 
dir$ci|)lined  himself  to  the  work  of  a  jounuilist,  and  had  a  right  to  tho 
name  of  a  literary  man.  IIo  read  many  hooks,  and  read  them  well; 
but  lie  was  still  more  versed  in  the  knowledge  that  comes  without 
hooks,  from  tho  study  and  oompanionship  of  men.  He  was  an  ency- 
clo|>:o<lia  of  p(diliiral  knowhMl<;e,  os|>c(Mally  concc*rnln*;  M!U<sacliusett<<y 
in  which  he  chiefly  interested  himself.  He  was  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, and  a  warm  friend;  loved  and  respected  even  by  those  whom 
he  had  publicly  censured,  if  they  happened  to  be  persons  who  could 
themselves  discriminate  between  wit  and  malice,  between  severity 
and  slander."  —  F.  1).  SANnouN,  in  Sprhigfield  Republican. 

"Those  who  knew  Williani  8.  Uohinstni  intimately  will  mount  him 
the  most  sincerely.  lie  was  a  man  who  exemplified  in  a  marked 
degree  the  true  spirit  of  personal  loyalty.  He  was  neither  a  flatterer 
of  a  friend,  nor  an  apologist  for  the  errors  of  those  he  Vespected.  lie 
was  frank  to  a  fault;  and  spoke  his  mind  on  paj)er  and  in  conversiv- 
tion  with  so  much  freedom,  that  he  offended  those  who  did  not  seo 
that  his  motive  was  pin-e.  It  wjw  in  his  nature  to  say  sharp  things; 
hut  ill  his  Iir:irt  Mii'r<;  w:iM  no  hilh^rniTss.  \lo.  \v:us  a  critic  without 
selfish  pur])oscs.  He  detested  sham;  and  he  Wius  at  tim<*s,  ^lerhaps, 
misled  by  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance;  and  many  of  his 
criticisms  upon  men  and  mt»tlves  were  often  modified.  IIo  gave 
severe  politieal  blows;  but  he  received  the  shots  of  his  antagonists 
with  Ilom.in  fmnness.  No  one  c.in  attribute  to  him,  through  the 
active  years  of  a  long  political  life,  any  base  or  unworthy  intent.  Had 
he  sought  influence  and  wealth,  he  would  have  trimmed  his  sails  to 
catcli  more  propitious  gales;  but  from  boyhood  to  the  grave  he  pre- 
ferred *  his  independent  tongue  and  pen  '  to  aught  else  that  the  world 
cotil<l  bestow  upon  him.  In  his  home,  and  amid  that  social  life  which 
In*  soMixlit  before  his  ree<!nt  illness,  \u\  \v;vs  the  kind  husband,  consid- 
erate father,  and  genial  friend.  Many  yeai's  will  pass  away  before  his 
memory  will  fade  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  knew  him  when 
his  mind  was  vigorous,  .and  his  shafts  of  wit  were  so  potent  and  pier- 
cing to  those  who  wore  the  armor  of  pretence  and  bigotry."  —  W.  W. 
Clapp,  Boston  JoumaL 
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.  '*  Tlie  last  time  we  saw  W.  S.  Robinson  in  health  was  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1872;  and  hacl  any  one  then  told  us  that  we,  his 
senior  by  four  years,  should  survive  him,  we  should  have  considered 
the  assertion  absurd ;  for,  in  the  conversation  we  tlicn  had  with  him, 
he  was  as  animated  and  as  racy,  as  vigorous  and  as  richly  humorous, 
an  W(!  had  found  him  in  1H|:»,  wImsu  wo  iiuulo  his  .'UM|tiaiiit:iiico.  Ho 
carried  his  lifty-four  yours  wuil  Uk>,  and  bade  as  fair  to  leani  what 
length  of  days  means  as  any  man  whom  we  knew.  There  was,  appar- 
ently, an  amount  of  vitality  in  his  constitution  that  did  not  admit 
of  the  thought  that  tlie  callhig  of  which  he  was  so  brilliant  a  mem- 
ber was  so  soon  to  lose  him ;  and  we  were  mucli  surprised,  when,  in 
1873,  we  heard  of  his  ilhiess.  lie  had  overworked  himself;  he  having 
been  steadily  employed  from  his  boyhood,  and  seldom  having  known 
an  interval  of  real  rest.  As  a  writer,  we  think  there  never  was  his 
superior  in  American  jnurnalism;  and  his  equals  might  be  counted 
on  half  the  fingers.  Many  of  his  articles  and  letters  arc  as  good  as 
tliose  of  Albany  Fonblanque ;  and  a  collection  made  from  them,  and 
properly  edited,  would  be  as  good  reading  as  can  be  found  in  Mr. 
Fonblanque*s  'England  under  Seven  Administrations.*  It  would, 
too,  be  a  valuable  contril)ntl<Mi  to  iho.  lH!»t  materials  for  I  ho  history  of 
American  |)olitics  for  the  hist  thirty  years, — an  iniporUmt  conshiera- 
tion;  for  our  political  history  |>orislics  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  nnulo,  the 
cliit^f  c:aus4'.  of  which  is  I  Ik;  Innihoriii*^  chiirarUM*  of  niosi  of  die  niallor 
from  wliicli  it  should  l>o  written,  lint  Mr.  Uohinsiiu's  contributions 
to  that  matter  lie  under  no  such  reproach;  for  he  brought  to  his 
work  an  amount  and  a  variety  of  humor  sucli  as  it  is  very  rare  indeed 
to  find  in  any  man,  and  a  trenchant  wit  that  is  still  more  rare;  and 
his  style  Wiis  a  combinalion  of  kci'nness  and  vii;or  that  reminded 
readera  of  the  French  of  Paul  Louis  Courier.  Had  he  been  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  able  to  devot<i  himself  solely  to  tlie  pnrsnit  of  U;ll(;rs,  it 
is  our  firm  belief  that  ho  wouM  have  won  a  ])erniani:nt  place  iunong 
the  great  hmiiorists  of  Knro|»e  antl  Auitrriea.  He  w:is  :i  vr.vy  rapid 
thinker  and  a  quick  worker,  of  wliich. qualities  his  conversation 
afforded,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  better  evidence  than  could 
be  afforded  by  his  writings;  for  tliey  miglit^  for  au;^lit  that  llie  reader 
knew,  be  painfully  and  laboriously  elalxiraled :  but  sucli  was  not  the 
fact,  as  he  wrote  with  ease,  and  never  was  at  loss  for  either  ideas  or 
words.  He  could  strike  hard  blows  with  botli  pen  and  tongue;  but 
he  preferred  the  use  of  sharp  weainins  to  that  of  heavy  weapons, 
skill  to  force.  Ho  was  the  Sahulin  of  liis  profession.  Though  nttt  a 
learned  man,  —  few  journalists  are  leiirned  men,  —  he  w:is  an  uneom- 
mouly  well-read  man;  and  his  reading  enihraccd  those  writers  who 
are  by  conunon  consent  admitted  to  be  first-class  humorists,  —  Kabe- 
lais,  Montaigne,  Cervantes,  Swift,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
others.    Scott  he  held  to  be  as  great  in  humor  as  in  all  other  respects ; 
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and  he  placed  him  with  Shakspcare.  He  was  one  of  the  early  few 
who  approcl.itcd  the  Rciihis  of  Ilawthome.  With  the  literature  of 
his  r)\vii  liino  1m;  \v:is  vt^ry  f:iiiiili:ir;  and  pr«»h:ildy  no  <»l.lH>r  Atii«;ri(*.*iii 
know  Ixittcr  tlic  wrtthigs  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  the  higher 
order  of  those  authors  who  may  he  said  to  bo  of  the  schools  of  those 
great  mastci-s.  He  was  fond  of  works  of  fiction,  among  whicli,  ho 
would  pleasantly  say,  he  classed  biographies,  and  books  of  travels. 
His  miscellaneous  reading  was  l>oth  extensive  and  luirious;  and  as 
his  mind  was  a  wonderfully  clear  one,  and  his  memory  excellent,  his 
reading's  results  were  always  available.  He  ha»l  not  the  slightest 
pedantry,  l>eing  as  fi-ee  from  that  as  he  was  from  cant.  In  politics  he 
was  ever  a  liberal,  and  of  the  ultra  stamp;  always  sympathizing  with 
the  opprrsHfd,  ah«l  aidiu.i;  tlii'ir  <*:iusi;  t«>  the  f>Ktf!iit  of  his  powers  and 
his  opportunlMes.  He  did  \\W  part  hi  the  world  well  and  nobly;  and 
now  ho  hits,  like  the  goo<1  and  faithful  servant  that  he  w.'is,  gone  to 
that  rast  which  is  the  LK\«t  reward  of  an  honest,  an  hfuiorable,  an  in- 
dustrious, and  a  useful  life."  — O.  C.  Hazkwki.l,  JtoHton  Traveller, 

"  For  twenty  years  ho  was  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  *  The  Springfield  Uepubllcan;'  and  his  letters  during  the 
anlislavery  stnij^gle  w»»n^  widrly  re;wl  ami  highly  in-lwMl:  in  fact, 
they  wei-e  the  only  fearless  utteran«;(;s  hi  behalf  of  fre<Mlom  fouml  in 
any  journal  in  this  part  of  the  State."  —  H.  L.  Burt,  Sprirmficld  Tele- 
{/ram. 

"We  are  called  upon,  at  hast,  to  ftu;e  the  intelligence  of  a  long- 
dreaded  event.  William  S.  Uobinson  is  dead.  I  saw  him  in  his 
coflin;  and  he  had  nion>  his  old  aspnrt  than  1  li:ul  reeognixed  in  him 
for  two  years.  The  uunatin-al  marks  that  his  dise:is(*  had  hniught 
api)eared  to  have  all  faded  away  since  life  hiul  departed.  I  was 
impressed  with  a  massive  beauty  in  his  brow  which  I  ha<l  never 
before  appreciated.  His  brave  heart  has  ceased  to  beat;  his  active 
and  acute  mind  has  ended  its  earthly  work.  The  labors  of  his  life 
are  over.  He  is  lost  to  that  public  whom  he  so  faithfully  and  so 
courageously  served,  aiul  t^  those  friends,  who,  knowing  the  kindli- 
ness of  character  and  the  strongly  sympathetic  nature  that  underlaid 
his  keeidy  critical  lemiwramcnt,  ardently  loved  the  man. 

**  If  ever  a  true  man,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  lived.  It  was 
he.  Nothing  wa^  able  to  shake  the  absolute  fidelity  to  conviction 
that  w:is  so  distinguishing  a  trait  of  his  character.  In  an  ago  of 
servility  among  politicians,  he  never  faltered:  he  was  never  even 
templed.  Few  men  needed  money  more.  He  began  the  wt)rl<l  poor, 
and  a  large  |H)rtion  of  his  ex]MMience  in  it  w:is  a  struggle  with  pov- 
erty. ;M<iney  was  oiwu  to  him,  not  as  a  reward  of  dishonesty,  —  for  no 
man  ever  dreamed  of  offering  to  him  a  money-bribe,  —  but  as  the 
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fniit  of  confonnity  to  the  opinions  of  the  hour.  His  pen  Wiis  a  power 
that  was  worth  the  purchase  of  any  party :  tlic  rewards  of  office  and 
of  position  that  iniglit  have  been  claimed  by  him  who  wielded  it,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Ue  had  not  to  sacrifice  any  thing 
that  most  men  would  have  regarded  as  essential,  citlier:  lie  had 
merely  to  accede  to  the  prejudices  of  the  hour  among  those  with 
whom,  in  most  points,  lie  w;iM  in  a.i;roc:nient.  His  slurdy  sense  of 
rectitutle  entertained  not  the  tlioui^ht  for  a  moment,  lie  continually 
rislced  such  favors  of  fortune  as  came  to  him  by  his  faithfulness  to 
what  he  felt  lo  be  absolute  truth.  Ordinary  poiiiicians  regarded  his 
temerity  witli  ani:izi!ment.  It  is  to  their  credit,  Itowevcr,  that  they 
res|)ected  an  exhibition  of  manliness  which  tlitty  ftnuul  it  difficult  to 
comprehend.  lie  held  the  jiosition,  for  many  years,  of  clerk  of  a 
House  of  llepresenfativcs  which  he  const:uitly  criticised  with  merci- 
less severity ;  and  he  lost  it,  at  last,  after  partisansliip  had  so  depre- 
ciated the  composition  of  that  body  as  to  elect  to  it  men  a  majority 
of  whom  were  capable  of  censuring  Cliarles  Sumner,  while  they 
refused  to  express  disappmbation  of  the  Cr(5dit  Mobil ier  frauds  in 
Congress. 

'*  While,  perliaps,  the  fearless  inde|)endence  of  Mr.  Robinson  was 
his  most  distinguishing  quality, — a  quality  in  which  he  was  equalle<l 
only  by  Cliarles  Sumner  among  those  of  the  same  generation  in 
publit!  life,  —  Ik;  po.s.s<:smmI,  ;iIsm,  :i  pnwir  :i-s  ;i  \vrih;r  iliai.  \v«»uld  liavo 
aUracled  alleuLion  to  him  in  any  era  of  our  annals.  His  knowledge 
of  llie  p<»litieal  history  of  Iho  country  was  very  1  borough;  ami  be  had 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  almost  all  the  dialin- 
guislied  men  of  liis  own  State  with  whom  be  was  contemporary.  He 
was  unsurpassed  in  shrewdness  of  observation;  he  had  a  logical 
strengtii  that  was  proof  against  almost  any  possible  flaw  in  arguments 
in  which  he  enlisted;  liis  pungency  in  statement  was  so  conspicuous 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb;  and  his  wit  Wiis  of  the  keenest  character. 
It  was  used  unsparingly  in  some  instances,  and  it  scathe<l  without 
stint  those  who  came  within  the  siihere  of  his  censure ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  even  its  victims  ever  doubhul  the  honesty  that  impi'iled 
eitlier  liis  sarc:i»m  or  his  scorning.  There  was  never  personal  ani- 
mosity beneath  it.  Iht  saw  farlluM*  beneath  (he  surface  of  characte** 
than  tlo  most  nn;n;  and  he  had  a  lordly  hatred  of  wroni;,  and  ^tili 
more  utri kingly  an  intolerant  spirit  towards  humbug,  that  would  not 
be  repressed.  He  must  fmd  expression  for  what  seemed  to  him  in 
need  of  rebuke.  Friend  as  well  as  foe  came  under  his  condemnation, 
if  he  felt  their  action  deserved  it.  Tliose  who  best  knew  him  will- 
ingly submitted  to  Ids  strictures.  They  learned  to  know  it  as  oidy  a 
faithfid  frankness,  that  never  spared  tlio  utterance  of  truth  because 
of  personal  sympathy. 

<*  Were  Mr.  Bobinsou  living,  no  man  would  more  scorn  indiscrimi- 
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nating  eulogy  than  himself;  yet  wo  use  the  language  of  only  simple 
justice  when  wo  say  that  few  men  of  clearer  brain,  nobler  heart,  and 
purer  purpose,  have  lived  in  this  generation  than  him  to  whom  this 
most  inadequate  tribute  of  a  fervent  friendship  is  paid." — G.  II. 
MoNBOB,  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  his  friend  and  townsman,  wrote 
in  **  The  Independent,"  — 

"The  memory  of  many  rich  hours  in  'Warrington's*  society 
stimulates  this  tribute.  Shall  not  the  spring  flowers  scattered  on  his 
couch  to-day  in  Sleepy  IIollow  by  the  liberal  and  loving  hand  of  his 
Creator  bo  accompanied  by  a  few  equally  natural,  and  not  artiflclal, 
though  of  liUle  worth,  yet  vitalized  by  love?  In  a  great  war,  the  sol- 
diers that  win  fame  are  not  always  (he  fighters.  Tho  sharpshootor 
that  dropped  many  a  gunner  at  his  i3ost,  and  by  his  steady  and  sure 
shots  picked  oil  the  oflicers,  was  often  unnoticed  In  tho  gazette,  and 
even  unknown  to  the  commander.  Yet,  but  for  his  perilous  and  per- 
sistent aim,  the  day  had  gone  to  the  enemy.  So  in  life's  great  field  of 
battle,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  less  reforms,  tho  real  fighter  is 
not  always  the  most  promiiiCTit.  Tho  man  that  wins  the  battle  for 
Christ  and  huiiiaiiity  may  never  wear  tiie  gitncrars  buttons;  but  ho  is 
none  the  less  tho  real  general. 

"It  seems  natural  to  think  thus  when  tho  sharpest,  steadiest, 
truest  journalist  in  all  the  mighty  battle  for  freedom  passes  away 
with  a  dozen  or  less  sketches  in  the  daily  press,  a  page  long,  and  a 
score  or  two  of  minor  notices,  as  his  only  requiem.  Mr.  Whipple  finds 
room  for  laudation  of  a  journalist  or  two  in  his  Bio'jraphia  Literaria 
of  the  century,  but  falls  to  remcnil)er  tlilH  most  swift  and  sure  of  them 
all.  Yet  none  the  less  for  that  omision  will  he  be  remembered.  In 
the  chosen  few  who  waged  to  tho  end  the  gloricms  strife,  his  name 
will  stand  among  the  highest.  Ills  gifts  were  as  peculiar  as  any  of 
his  fellows.  They  were  his  own.  lie  was  not  a  ])hilosopliic  thinker, 
]X)et,  politician,  sUitosman,  nor  even  editor;  though  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  highest  order  of  statesman,  politician,  poet,  philosopher, 
and  editor,  entered  into  his  composition.  lie  was  pre-eminently  the 
political  letter- writer.  No  such  shaft  fled  from  any  other  bow  as  those 
liis  arm  discharged.  They  were  deadly,  but  never  venomous.  Ills 
arrows  were  sharp  in  the  hearts  of  the  king's  enemies. 

"  This  work  was  not  executed  in  malice,  but,  in  his  own  conscience, 
undoubtedly,  with  the  highest  sen«?e  of  duly.  lie  was  only  testing 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  was.  Like  Socrates,  he  was  tiying 
it,  not  to  show  himself,  but  itself.  He  never  dwelt  long  on  one  he 
blamed  or  praised.  lie  flew  from  flower  to  flower,  extracting  poison 
as  delightedly  as  balm.     His  religious  views  were  auU-orthodox,  as 
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might  havo  been  expected  from  his  birthplace.   He  drank  at  the  same 

fountain  as  his  fellow-townsmen,  Emerson  and  Thorcau,  of  the 

former  of  whom  he  was  always  a  reverent  admirer.    Of  course,  such 

a  culture  is  far  from  Christian ;  and  Christian  truth  never  seized  upon 

liis  Houl.     His  writings  wore  never  touched  by  that  light  supernal: 

they  wore  *of   tlie  Ciirth,  earthy;'  thuugli  tluit  earth  Wiis  ]MjliHlicd 

marble  and  precious  stones.    He  was  bewrayed  too,  by  this  defect,  into 

too  loose  ideas  of  liberty,  not  in  himself,  —  for  a  maiden  purity  was 

Ills  lifelong  trait,  —  but  in  society.    Like  Gov.  Andrew,  he  got  so  deep 

in  love  with  liberty,  that  he  did  not  always  discern  its  true  metes  and 

bounds.      Mill's  wild   liberty,   which  was  license  and  lawlessness, 

infatuated  this  seer  and  sayer.    Yet  oven  here  were  limitations;  and 

the  free-love  abominations  of  the  hour  found  no  more  stinging  foe 

than  in  his  piercing  pen. 

''His  life  was  faithful  according  to  its  early  light    Few  men  have 

ever  lived  who  more  completely  verified  the  portrait  of  the  poet's 

poet, — 

<  Dowered  with  the  hate  of  liate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love.' 

His  prejudices  were  sometimes  his  idols,  which  he  worshipped  as 
gods.  His  career  is  a  stimulus  and  a  guide  to  truthful  journalism. 
H<i  sliould  iHMtopicd  l»y  tlio  liundnMls  MiaL  rontrol  our  pn^ss  in  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  if  tlioy  l:iclv  his  c:q»:iciLy,  Llicy  will,  after  Llicir 
measure,  be  honored  and  successful.  Other  evils  which  his  pen  never 
attacked  yet  remain.  Jjct  liis  conscientious  zeal  against  what  ho 
accounted  wrong  stimulate  every  seeker  of  life-fame  to  a  like  lionora- 
ble  warfare:  so  will  *  Warrington'  be  not  a  vanishing  name,  but  a 
growing  power  in  all  the  myri.ids  of  those  who  wield  the  mighty  force 
of  the  press  of  to-<lay  and  to-morrow." 

It  is  fitting  that  woman,  in  whom  ho  believed,  and  for  whose 
elevation  he  labored,  should  be  permitted  to  lay  chaplets  of 
remembrance  upon  *'  Warrington's*'  grave.  Mary  Clcnimer 
(in  "  The  Independent "  )  wrote  thus  of  him :  — 

"  There  are  faces,  just  to  think  of  which,  shut  away  in  the  darkness 
of  the  grave,  from  the  glory  of  the  world  and  the  loving  ghmces  of 
their  kind,  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder. 

'*  As  I  trace  these  lines  in  memory  of  one  I  love,  I  feci  Impelled  to 
lay  a  little  leaf  of  praise  on  the  new-made  grave  of  one  I  never  saw. 
I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  S.  Robinson,  if 
only  from  tha  fact  that  he  belonged  to  that  oitler  of  men,  who,  of  all 
men  in  our  country,  are  intellectually  the  most  unselfish,  who  give 
the  most  lavishly,  and  receive,  in  return,  the  most  abuse  and  the  least 
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reward.  Tliere  are  irresponsible  persons,  who  like  to  call  them- 
selves journalists,  who  make  much  undue  mischief,  no  doubt;  and 
their  words  were  worthy  the  moral  calibre  of  the  men  who  last  week, 
in  the  Senate,  denounced  all  journalists  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that  there  are  many  men,  and  a  few 
women,  who,  turning  from  the  allurements  of  letters  as  an  art,  pour 
their  rich  gifts  without  ceasing  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  the  daily 
press.  Their  rich  vitality  of  brain  and  heart,  consumed  hour  by  hour 
in  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper,  leaves  no  enduring  trace  in 
the  world  of  art  by  which  to  build  a  monument  to  their  name. 
They  rarely  live  to  be  old;  and,  when  suddenly  struck  down  in  what 
should  have  been  their  prime,  the  mighty  critic  calmly  reconls, 
'Only  a  journalist,  —  a  mere  newsp;i|Kir-writrr.  lie  ha*»  writtxjn  noth- 
ing that  can  endure.'  No  niche,  however  obscure,  is  left  for  him  in 
*The  History  of  Ametican  Literature.*  No  less  the  seed  of  his 
thought  is  blown  to  the  world :  it  blooms,  and  bears  f niit,  in  the  men- 
tal life  of  his  gcnei'ation.  lie  is  the  maker  and  master  of  opinion; 
he  is  the  kindlur  and  quickener  of  ideas;  he  is  the  defender  and 
stronghold  of  principle ;  he  is  the  martyr  of  thought  and  of  toil,  cut 
down  at  his  poHt,  and  with  the  utmost  alacrity  forgotten.  No  thought- 
ful person  could  have  read  the  letters  of  *  Wan-ington  *  in  *  The 
Springfield  liepublican'  for  the  last  decade  witliout  feeling  that  in 
themselves  they  were  an  education.  *  Junius  *  never  wrote  more 
absnliiltrly  *  to  tlie  iMiliit.'  You  might  dilTtM*  none  the  less  that  you 
knew  they  were  wise,  prophetic,  and  illuminated  with  that  calm,  clear 
intelligence,  that  breadth  of  mental  outlook,  that  amounts  to  an 
added  sense,  —  a  second  sight. 

**I  am  no  haunter  of  graveyards:  hut  I  went  to  Mount  Auburn, 
where  Charles  iSmnner  rest*?,  on  the  hillto]*,  facing  the  rising  sun, 
with  a  vision  of  Claude-like  beauty  at  his  feet,  that  must  have  given 
joy  to  his  living  eyes;  I  went  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  Thoreau 
and  Hawthorne  lie ;  and  the  thought  of  these  three  sleepers  was  fuller 
companionship  than  can  be  often  found  jimid  the  living.  On  a  tree- 
shaded  hilltop  overlooking  the  sunny  meadows  of  Concord  is  Tho- 
reau's  grave:  its  discolored  headstone  seems  to  tell  that  this  offspring 
of  Nature  has  been  returned  back  into  the  elements  again;  that 
*  earth  tliat  nourished  him'  has  claimed  Mils  growth,  to  be  resolved 
Uy  earth  again.'  On  \^\i^  r»pposite  sitio  of  tho  p:iMi,  u  headstone  a 
few  inches  high  has  iiiscril>cd  upon  it  *  Nathaniel  Hawthorne/  —  no 
more;  and  a  few  steps  farther  on  is  the  green  plot  that  waits  the  form 
of  I'^nierson,  when  that  serene  spUit  shall  take  on  inmiortality.  In 
this  high  company,  IIk?  comrades  <»f  his  youth,  in  this  place  of  peace, 
they  have  laid  down  the  body  of  the  tired  journalist.  His  name  may 
be  '  writ  in  water;  '  but  his  essence  suiTives  in  indestructible  things. 
Vale,  vale  !  " 
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Many  kind  messages  were  received,  all  bearing  the  same 
tribute  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  dear  dead  friend. 

"  I  wish  I  could  recall  tho  words  of  Dr.  Bartol  coninicmorative  of 
Mr.  Robinson.  They  were  too  good  and  fresh  to  be  forgotten.  I 
think  you  could  not  fail  to  have  been  made  glad  for  that  past  true  and 
noble  life,  and  comforted  at  the  hour  when  your  beloved  was  at  rest 
from  his  labors,  lying  in  his  pleasant,  sunny  library,  among  his 
friends.  I  had  never  thought '  Warrington's '  pen  too  sharp,  and 
have  always  rejoiced  and  confided  in  it"  U.  W. 

"Every  just  and  good  cause  has  lost  a  fearless  champion,  and  there 
is  one  less  good  man  on  earth."  M.  F.  W. 

"  Wlicn  an  earnest,  whole-souled  man  is  taken  out  of  this  world,  I 
have  another  argument  that  immortality  is  real.  It  cannot  bo  that 
all  the  zeal,  tho  ripe  thought,  the  earnest  purpose,  and  the  spirit  that 
worked  only  for  good  results,  is  suddenly  stopped,  to  work  and  live 
no  more  forever.    Life  would  indeed  be  a  farce  if  this  were  true." 

KS. 

In  reviewing  or  summing  up  tho  character  of  a  man,  thei*o 
is  a  side  not  ollcn  touched  upon,  —  the  side  thut  women  know. 
It  was  tho  good  fortune  of  '*  Wamngton's  "  wife  to  be  able 
to  read  and  listen  to  the  estimates  of  his  character,  and  make 
no  mental  reservations.  His  life  always  illustrated  those 
principles  of  purity  and  steadfastness  that  his  eloquent  pen 
advocatcil.  If  'the  suggestions  of  such  a  life  teach  even  a 
few  of  his  countiymen,  that  to  be  a  leader  of  parties  and  tho 
people  means  something  besides  odlcc-holding,  worldly  ease, 
and  advancement,  his  biography  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain 
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<*  A  man  is  not  to  be  reverenced  before  the  truth ;  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  out.'* 

SoruATKS  in  Plato* s  **  Jiepnhlic,*' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FREE-SOIL  PARTY.l 

[Worcester,  AVeduesday  uigbt,  June  28, 1848.] 
THE  WORCESTEB  CONVENTION.* 

Mr.  Giddinos  finished  the  speech  ho  began  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  followed  hy  llev.  ]\Ir.  Lovrjoy  of  Cambridge 
(Libert}''),  who  made  a  verj'  eflective  speech,  lie  spoke  a 
little  against  Van  Bnrcn,  but  coupled  Hale  and  Giddings 
together,  and  brought  out  a  great  shouting.  I  am  writing  in 
the  hail,  which  is  crowded.  The  entlmsiasm,  as  you  editors 
say,  is  *'  tremendous.'*     It  beats  the  daj'time  out  and  out. 

Charles  F.  Adams  next  spoke,  and  cut  in  sharp  and  keen, 
but  with  more  good-nature  than  usual.  Just  now  ho  is 
scorning  those  who  voted  for  the  War  Bill,  and  has  jerked  out 
two  or  three  sentences  quite  in  the  style  of  his  father.  The 
speakers  say  a  good  deal  about  *'  the  late  Whig  part}'." 
Query :  Will  it  be  too  late  for  supper  next  November,  or 
not? 

1  ITie  Frc4>-SoU  jmrtjf  \va«,  as  its  nnino  iloiiotoa,  tlio  party  of  freedom 
and  aiilislavory,  and  contained  Uio  radical  (rtuiuonts  of  the  Wlii^  and 
tlie  I)(?inocrats,  nnd  absorbed  tlio  Liberty  party. 

3  This  was  "  Warrin^xfon's"  lirst  letter  t^»  tlie  Springlield  Uepnblican. 
lie  wrote  no  other  for  that  paper  until  IHoG,  when  he  assumed  the  nom 
dc  ]}linnc  of  "  AVarrington." 

8  The  lAbrrtfj  party  were  the  Simon-pure  antislavery  men;  not  the 
Garrisonians,  for  they  did  not  believe  in  voting. 
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Giddings  made  a  good  hit  in  his  speech.  He  said  he  liked 
a  good  Democrat  rather  better  tlian  lie  did  a  gooil  Wliig 
(cheers  from  the  Loco  *  section)  ;  *'for,"he  added  slowl}-, 
"  the  vahie  of  an  article  is  gieatly  enhanced  bj'  its  rarit}." 
It  was  the  Whigs'  turn  to  shout  now;  and  they  didn't  do 
any  thing  else.  Very  fair,  wasn't  it?  C.  F.  Adams  has 
just  said  the  Whig  party  is  so  corrupt,  that  it  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  one  who  is  not  to  be  believed  on  oath.  Said  he,  '•  I 
am  free  of  it.  I  am  ready  to  go  forward  in  this  movement." 
He  closed  with  the  old  words,  *'  Live,  or  die,"  &c. ;  and  the 
cheering  was  the  loudest  3'ou  ever  heard. 

Sumner  followed,  and  is  now  talking.  His  speech  is  a 
thing  of  shreds,  and  happy ;  pretty  much  as  his  speeches 
commonly  are.  It  has  considerable  effect.  He  compared 
the  slave  power  to  the  Bastille :  whereupon  James  Buffum 
of  Lynn  sang  out,  '^The  Bastille  is  a  gentleman  compared 
to  it."  General  laugh,  of  course;  though  where's  the 
wit? 

Sumnor  is  going  into  the  hrroica,  Tluirmopyljc,  t^c. 
J.  S.  Eldredge  is  chipping ;  Kiizur  Wdgljt,  ditto :  but  I 
think  it  is  ratlier  deep  for  common  folks.  He  read  a  letter 
iVom  E.  L.  Hamlin  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who  says  that  all  was 
union  and  enthusiasm  at  the  Columbus  Free-Soil  Convention  ; 
that  it  was  the  largest  since  18 10 ;  that  the  State  Liberty 
Convention  met  the  next  day,  but  did  little  besides  ratif)' 
the  proceedings  of  the  People's  Convention ;  and  that  the 
Reserve  will  give  twent}'  tliousand  majority  for  the  Buffalo 
nomination. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  is  rising  under  Sumner's 
finel3'-turned  and  lamp-smelling  periods.     It  is  up  to  fever- 

1  I»cofo<!o.  The  Ixx!ofoco  party,  so  culled,  was  the  radical  portion  of 
the  Democrats.  At  a  mooting  at  Taiiiinaiiy  Hall,  tlio  nuHcul  uud  tho 
coiiservativo  Democrats  quarrelled;  and,  at  a  most  important  moment 
in  the  debate,  tlie  conservative  portion  caused  tlio  gais  to  bo  tnrned  off, 
leaving;  tho  liiill  in  darkncHs;  but  tliu  rudi(uils  prtMlurcd  their  locofoco, 
or  lucifcr  niatclieH  (as  friction  matclien  were  tlien  called),  and  reli;;lit«d 
tho  hall  at  once.  In  deiision,  tliey  were  caUed  Loco/ocos;  but  they 
proudly  assumed  tho  name. 
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beat  at  least.  He  sajs  the  war  debt  is  a  hunclrecl  and  eighty 
inillion  dollars.     TsuH  this  setting  it  rather  too  high? 

KlLzur  Wright  has  just  buret  out  with  an  anti-tariff  inter- 
lude, agreeabl}'  diversifying  the  scene. 

Sumner  is  apparently-  closing,  and  is  piling  it  up  on  the 
young  men.  He  docs  up  the  transcendentalism  of  politics 
vcr}'  well;  but  would  he  make  a  gooil  vote-distributer? 
He  is  done ;  and  calls  resound  for  Edward  L.  Ke3'e8,  who 
comes  forward,  after  a  personal  explanation  from  Elizur 
Wright,  receives  thn»c  nirxj  chocrs,  and  speaks  well. 

E.  U.  Hoar  followed  in  a  lirst-rate  speech.  He  says  ho 
knows  that  Mr.  Webster  gives  his  cordial  sj-mpathy  and 
respect  to  nil  who  are  in  this  movement,  and  that  he  has 
never  aided  in  the  Taylor  movement  in  an}'  degree. 

RESOLUTION   PASSED    AT  WORCESTER  JUNE  26,  IMB. 

"  Resolved^  That  Massachusetts  wears  no  cJiains^  and 
^urn^  all  hrihv.s.  J\rft}tMfirhnsrf/s  tfocs  7imi»,  and  will  ever  go^ 
for  free  soft  and  free  men^  for  free  lips  and  a  free  press ^  for 
a  free  land  and  a  free  world.*'  ^ 

[Boaton  Daily  Republican,  Oct.  C,  1848.] 
RUFUS   ClIOATE   ON   TAYLOR. 

TJie  Taylor  party  will  sacrifce  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in 
Congress^  juat  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  Convention  at  Phila^ 
delphia^  if  it  is  necessary  to  their  success. 

With  Ilufus  Choatc,  politics,  like  law,  constitutes  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties  of  reasoning  and  imagination  sold}'. 
To  get  a  murderer  acquitted  upon  a  plea  of  somnambulism, 
or  to  get  a  presiileut  made  by  a  process  which  will  betray 
liberty  with  a  kiss,  is  .siiiipl3'  a  trinl  of  n^Hned  skill :  it  is 
nothing  else.  The  people  might  listen  as  a  jury  would 
listen,  all  the  while  taking  iu  an  intoxicating  draught,  until 
the  moral  perception  had  become  so  comi)lctcl3'  blunted,  that 
the  individuals  would  be  read}*  to  consider  murder  and  arson 


1  Written  by  llcv.  Oeorgo  Allen  of  WorcoMter. 
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qaitc  equivalent  to  Arcadian  simplicity  and  virtue,  and  fraud 
and  treachery  no  worse  than  truth  and  honesty  ;  and  all  this 
would  be,  doubtless,  held  to  l>e  fair,  provided  it  succeeds : 
but,  unfortunatel}',  there  is  a  stern  and  calm  tribinial  remain- 
ing behind,  at  which  the  tricks  of  magicians,  whether  legal 
or  political,  do  not  avail,  and  where  a  single  grain  of  truth, 
however  infinitesimally  small,  outweighs  a  whole  universe  of 
error. 

Mr.  Choate's  argument  at  Salem  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, like  his  argument  in  l)elialf  of  Tirrell,  told  well  at  the 
time ;  but  who  that  knows  right  from  wrong  will  ever  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  either,  and  praise  tlie  moral  nature  of 
the  maker? 

[Boston  Daily  Itopublican,  Octobor,  1848.] 
GEN.   TAYLOR  AS  THE  CANDIDATE   OF  THE  LABORING-MAN. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  laboring-men  to  think  of  these 
things,  —  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  tlic  mechanics,  the  nianufac- 
turoi's.  Is  it  all()g(ilher  thu  lH*st  IhiiKj  ihcy  am  <h»  to  give 
their  votes  for  a  man,  who,  wlicn  he  wants  an  agriculturist, 
buys  him  ;  when  he  wants  a  blacksmith,  but/s  him,  pays  seve- 
ral hundred  dollars  for  liim,  uses  liim  as  long  as  lie  pleases, 
and  then  sells  him  again?  Is  the  laboi*cr  of  the  Northern 
Free  States  likcl}'  to  advance  tlic  cause  of  the  lal)orcr  cver}'- 
where,  likely  to  increase  tlie  ''  dignity  of  laboi\**  whicli  they 
talk  so  much  about,  l)y  casting  a  vote  for  this  Zaclior}'  Taylor? 

Ilosea  Biglow  somewliere  remarks,  — 

*'  Folks  that  make  black  slaves  of  niggers 
Want  to  make  white  slaves  of  you." 

This  is  true.   The  man  who  bu3*s  Peter  and  Jack  and  Nelson, 

—  black  men,  —  to  work  and  die  for  him,  would  just  as 
reaclil}'  bu}''  Johnson  and  Thompson,  and  Smith  and  Jones, 

—  white  meuy  —  if  lie  could  do  so.  What  sort  of  a  president 
is  tliis  for  a  fi*ce  republic  of  laboring-men  ? 
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[Lowell  Aluerican,  December,  1^19.] 

THE   PAILTY   OF   FREEDOM. 

Tlierc  is  one  part}',  thank  Heaven,  that  has  onl}**  ono  face ; 
and  that  is  the  Free-Soil  part}'.  Their  object  is  undisguised. 
David  Wilmot,  Cliarles  Allen,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  and  tlicir 
associates,  arc  understood :  their  fellow-members  know  pre- 
cisolj*  >vhcre  thcj'  are,  and  what  they  demand.  Tliey  are  for 
freedom  ;  the}*  avow  it ;  they  pledge  themselves  to  it  at  all 
times ;  thej-  ask  and  expect  no  favor  from  men  pledged  to 
the  other  side :  if  they  vote  for  or  against  a  man  or  a  meas- 
ure, it  is  that  freedom  may  triumph,  not  paily. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  represent  their  ix>sition  as  diflTercnt 
from  what  it  is:  there  is  no  need  of  it;  for  ever}'  man, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  knows  what  the}*  are,  and 
what  thc}^  want. 

[Lowell  American,  April  22,  1850.] 
TUB    CLAT    COMPllOMISE.^ 

Henry  Cla}-  is  the  man  who  is  principall}'  responsible  for 
this  mischief.  Foote  might  have  blustered  ;  Webster  might 
have  apostatized :  but,  without  Claj'^s  management,  the  thing 
could  not  have  succeeded.  Something  like  half  a  million 
of  people,  more  or  less,  in  these  United  States,  think  that 
the}'  were  begotten  by  Henry  Clay,  and  must  implicitly  obey 
or  reverently  follow  him.  ICvcry  word  he  speaks,  every  act 
he  i)crforms,  is  received  by  them  with  lond  acclaim:  Clay  is 
infallible ;  Clay  can  do  no  wrong.  His  position  as  a  quasi 
friend  of  emancipation  in  Kentucky  has  helped  him  in  his 
diabolical  scheme  of  compromise.  He  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  followers  to  give  the  victory  to  the 

1  lIonTv  ('lay  waa  tlio  *'  \*jvMt  miiiproiniHor.'*  Ilia  llinjo  most  ini|K>r- 
tnnt  com  promises  were,  Ist,  llio  Missouri,  in  IS'JO;  2tl,  tlio  Tariff,  in  183.'l; 
rVl,  the  California  or  "Omnibus"  Compromise,  in  1850, «o  callotl  bccuuso 
it  contained  or  held  several  others,  Iho  most  conspicuous  one  lieiug  the 
Fu;;itivc-fllavo  Law,  which  occupied  a  front  scat.  Tliis  was  Mr.  Clay's 
last  compnnnise,  because,  as  C.  C.  lla/ewcll  said,  "he  died  shortly 
after;  and  there  is  no  compromise  with  death." 
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slaveholders.  Professing  in  loud-sounding  language  that 
he  would  never  vote  to  extend  slavery  another  inch,  it  is  his 
action,  more  than  that  of  all  others,  which  will  give  slavery 
a  victor}'  in  this  deadly  contest.  Wo  humbly  suggest  that  it 
is  about  time  for  the  people  of  the  North  to  stop  idolizing 
this  arch-devil  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

TUB  FUGITIVE-SLAVE  LAW. 

[Lowell  American,  Oct.  23, 1850.] 
WIIO   IS   RESPONSIBLE? 

Tlie  law  itself  IS  infainons,  and  not  the  intcrprciation  of  it. 
TJwse  wlio  made  the  law  are  responsible,  and  not  those  par- 
ticularly who  arc  willing  to  enforce  it ;  though  these  last  are 
bad  enough.  It  is  Webster,  and  Fillmore,  and  Eliot,  and 
Hibb.'ird,  and  Pcaslcc,  and  other  Whigs  and  Democrats  who 
sanctioned  tiie  law,  that  are  to  bo  held  responsible  for  it 
Will  anybod}-  pretend  that  Fillmore  is  not  properlj*  classed? 
Antislavcrj'  Whigs,  how  does  j'our  president  look,  packed 
(like  the  centre-mackerel  in  a  close-packed  barrel)  between 
Clay,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Webster,  Footc,  and  Houston?  — 
slaveholders  or  doughfaces,  every  one  of  them. 

It  is  THE  LAW  which  ought  to  be  anathematized, — 
Webster's  law,  which  he  agreed  to  support*' to  the  fullest 
extent;  **  Fillmore's  law,  which  he  **  approved  ; "  the  law  of 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  slaveholders  and  doughfaces  who 
passed  it,  or  dodged  so  that  it  might  be  passed :  it  is  '*  tlie 
law**  which  must  be  repealed,  and  which  must  be  resisted 
nntil  it  is  repealed. 

[JjowoH  American,  Nov.  8,  1850.] 
THE   MAN-STEALING   LAW:    HOW   SHALL  WE   CONDEMN  IT? 

One  of  the  citizens  of  Lrowell  who  went  to  Canada  during 
the  panic  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the 
slave-calching  law  has  returned.     He  is  in  doubt  whether  it 
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is  safo  for  bim  to  remain  here.  If  he  cannot  live  here,  he 
will  go  to  England. 

Just  think  of  it,  if  3'ou  have  patience  to  think  of  any 
thing.  Here  is  a  3'oung  man  of  good  appearance,  scarcely 
a  shade  blacker  tlian  the  arclwlevil  Wel>8ter,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  man-stealing  conspirac}' ;  well-behaved,  capable 
of  earning  a  good  living,  and  in  all  respects  as  good  a 
citizen  as  the  average  of  men  in  the  community,  lie  has 
committed  no  crime.  Crime  I  —  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  liberty  and  equal  citizenship  by  taking  himself 
out  of  slavery  into  a  land  of  frce<lom.  He  took  no  man's 
property  when  he  fled.  The  legs  upon  which  he  walked  were 
his  own,  and  not  his  master's ;  the  tongue  with  which  he 
spoke,  the  e3'es  and  ears  with  which  he  saw  and  heard,  were 
his  own,  and  not  an}'  other  man's.  lie  is  guilt}'  of  no  crime ; 
3'et,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  liable  to  be  seized  at  any 
moment,  hurried  before  a  commissioner,  and,  without  a  trial, 
sent  back  into  the  hell  from  whicii  he  escaped  I 

Is  not  this  nionslrcMis?  Will  mm  cndnn;  i(,  —  men  wllli 
hearts  in  their  bosoms,  men  with  Uibles  in  their  dwellings, 
men  pretending  to  be  believers  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Sermon  on  the  l^Iount?  We  will  not 
believe  it. 

[TjOwcU  Aracriciin,  Nov.  22,  1S50.] 
'*  CONQUERING    PKEJUDICKS." 

Daniel  Webster  advised  the  people  to  "conquer  their 
prejudices."  Tiie}'  have  been  romarkabl}-  successful  in 
doing  so.  The  Whig  part}'  held  power  in  this  Stale  mainly 
because  people  were  prejudiced  in  its  favor ;  but,  it  having 
become  AVcbsterized,  the  people  conquered  their  prejudices 
in  its  favor,  and  voted  it  out  of  power. 

There  were  prejudices  of  thirt}'  3ears'  standing  in  favor  of 
Dnniel  AVebster;  but  wh(?n  he  sirt  th<^  peoph;  the  example  of 
compiering  what  were  supposed  to  be  his  inveterate  iircju- 
diccs  against  slavery,  and  went  in  for  the  support  of  that 
institution,   the   people  conquered  their  prejudices  in  his 
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favor,  and  cast  him  out  in  disgrace.  Tliese  are  cheering 
instances  of  success  in  conquering  prejudices  ;  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Webster  will  be  plc:wsed  with  tiie  dfjcility  ami  aptness  of 
his  pupils. 

[Lowell  American,  Feb.  21, 1851.] 
RESCUE  OP   SnADRACII. 

We  rejoice  with  jo3'  unspeakable  that  the  black  men  of 
Boston  had  the  courage  and  humanity  to  attempt  and 
successfiillj'  cjirr}'  tJironj^li  that  rescue,  in  spilx;  of  the  mnjesty 
of  law  with  which  the  IJiiiUul-StHU's  ))loo<lhoun(l  commis- 
sioner had  clothed  himself.  It  was  a  glorious  event,  —  the 
most  glorious  event  that  Boston  has  honored  herself  with 
for  many  jxai-s.  The  two  hnndi-ed  **  niggers*'  who  rushed 
into  the  court-ix>om  on  Saturday,  and  bore  Shadrach  into 
libcrt}-,  have  given  an  honorable  name  to  Boston,  which  not 
evrn  the  Toryism  of  Wo))s1rr,  Clioat^^  ('urtis,  Ilallctt,  and 
Co.,  can  m:il%e  the  people*  forgot,  'fhat  ivscrue  will  be  cited 
fifty  jears  hence,  3'es,  twenty'  jears  hence,  as  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  Boston ;  while  the  memorj'  of  the  Tories  who 
clamor  against  it  shall  rot  in  oblivion. 

Who  arc  tlie  **  leading  men  ''  who  are  so  indignant  at  the 
violation  of  law?  State-street  brokers  and  Milk-street 
jobbers  who  got  up  a  '*  ten-cent"  rebellion  against  the 
sub-treasury  law,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
post-office  mobbed  for  requiring  specie  payments ;  men  who 
hold  mortgages  on  slave-proper Ij*,  and  some  of  whom,  quite 
likel}-,  are  guilty  of  being  concerned  in  slave-trading ;  men 
who  mobbed  Garrison  in  1835,  and  Thompson  in  1850,  and 
who  have  rejoiced  at  every  proslaver^'  outrage  for  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  men  who  sanctioned  the  annexation  of  Texas 
unci  thn  MrxirMU  w:ir,  Imm'juiso.  \\v\w  nirirkcLs  wore  thri*eby 
opened;  men  who,  with  the  most  submissive  temper,  have 
seen  their  own  seamen  imprisoned  in  South  Carolina,  and 
have  rejoiced  at  the  mob-law  which  sent  ]Mr.  Hoar  home  to 
Massachusetts,  because  the}'  dared  not  disturb  the  good 
understanding  between  the  [)lanters  and  the  manufacturers, 
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—  these  are  the  men  Avho  are  so  struck  with  hon'or  at  the 
procecilings  of  an  ''African  mob,'*  which,  actuated  b}'  a 
sentiment  which  does  honor  to  human  nature,  galianll}*  seized 
A  brother  from  the  chitchcs  of  slaver}',  and  sent  him  to  a 
land  of  freedom. 

Even  now  the}'  are  rejoicing  because  the  grog-shop  grachi- 
ates  of  Springfield  have  hung  in  efllg}'  an  English  gentleman  * 
whose  onl}'  offence  is  speaking  against  the  darling  institution 
of  slaver}',  as  he  has  8[>oken  against  slavery  of  every  form 
at  home.  Is  not  the  testimony  of  these  men  in  favor  of  tlie 
supremacy  of  the  law  a  very  valuable  testimony  ? 

[Ixiwoll  Amorican,  April  14,  1851.] 
nUMILIATION    OP    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  unconstitutional  and  infamous  enactment  of  a  eouOTess 
of  drunkards,  swindlers,  and  doughfaeos,  has  triumphed  not 
only  over  the  conscience  and  the  opinion,  but  over  the  consti- 
tution and  laws,  of  Massachusetts.  The  law  of  1813,  forbid- 
ding State  onk*oi*sto  aid  in  kidna[>[iing,  lias  been  opcidy,  boldly, 
and  knowingly  violated  by  Boston  oflicers,  under  the  orders  of 
the  mayor  and  tlie  State-street  power  behind  the  mayor ;  and 
even  the  criminal  process  of  the  State  has  been  suspended  by 
the  corru[)t  advice  of  the  Stale  and  District  altornoys. 

For  eight  days,  the  criminal  laws  of  ISIassachusctts  were  par- 
alyzed and  abrogated  by  the  claim  of  a  Georgia  slaveholder 
to  his  "property.**  Slavery  is  stronger  to-day  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  it  is  in  Georgia ;  for  in  Georgia  the  claim  of 
the  owner  would  have  to  give  way  to  the  criminal  process, 
while  in  this  State  the  criminal  process  yields  to  the  property 
claim. 

A  man  found  in  Massachusetts,*  and  claiming  to  be  one  of 

*  (Jcorge  Tlioiiip^ton. 

2  (fCorj;o  T.  Curtis  yoHtcrilay  issued  a  wanant  a<:faiiist  Alfie<l  Siins,  a 
fuf^ilivo  froiu  Savauiiali,  on  llio  appti<\'it.i(in  uf  Mclli  .1.  'rtiouias,  t.lio 
legal  pimp  of  tliu  Mlavc-catclicnt.  rulifc-OIIicor  Asa  O.  Kuiiuau  \v:is 
considcM'od  tlie  stancliest  hound  for  tlio  operation  of  running  down 
the  fugitive;  ami  the  business  was  contidcd  to  liiin  in  c^nncotion  with 
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its  citizens,  is  seized  b}'  an  officer,  who  acts  in  violation  of 
law,  upon  :i  lying  accusation  of  theft;  is  Inimcd  before  a 
tribunal  unknown  to  the  Constitution  ;  is  refused  a  jury  trial ; 
and,  upon  the  oaths  of  two  or  three  men  who  are  by  their 
profession  scoundrels,  is  carried  off  into  slaverj'.  All  sorts 
of  tricks  unauthorized  b}'  the  law — volunteer  acts  of  infainy 
(f*uch  as  the  tnnnpory  process  issued  by  llallctt  to  contravene 
the  criminal  process  of  the  State)  —  are  resorted  to,  to  carry 
this  inoffending  man  into  perpetual  bondage,  to  subject  him 
to  a  life  of  unrequited  toil,  diversified  onl}*  with  the  exercise 
of  the  whip  and  the  branding-iron. 

Who  has  done  this?  Not  Massachusetts?  No.  The 
humiliation  belongs  to  Massachusetts ;  but  the  infamy  be- 
longs to  Bo.^iton  alono.  The  chained  court-house,  the  mili- 
tar}'  array,  the  extraordiniir}-  police-force  by  night  and  daj*, 
—  these  things  show  that  it  was  onl}*  with  great  difficulty 
tliat  even  in  Boston  the  law  could  be  enforced :  nowhere  else 
in  the  State  would  there  hav(i  been  the  le:tst  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  onl}'  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  public  sentiment 
that  such  an  infamous  law  can  be  enforced ;  and  tlie  country 
is  sound  to  the  core  on  this  question. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  sweeping  to  sn}-  that  Boston  is  responsi- 

»  —  - 

bio  for  this.     It  is  a  combination  of  the   monej'  and  the 

aii^iir-liolo  Byrnes,  wlioso  tcctli  it  was  fcaretl  iiii;;Iit  give  out.  Another 
lioiind,  naine<l  Sleeper,  was  also  eiip^aged.  niitman  and  Sleeper  nitout 
nix  o'clock  <li8covore<l  Sims  an«l  iiiiotlier  iie;;ro  walking  along  Ann 
Street.  BiitinnM  and  Sleeper  fastened  tlielr  fang-*  to  liiin;  and  tlio 
ncgrcKjs  Rliowcd  fl«;lit.  In  tlio  strnggle,  nutinan  was  Htabliod,  —  one 
ncironnt  says  in  tlio  groin,  another  pa])er  says  in  the  leg,  — bnt  whether 
in  one  of  his  hintl-le.j^s  or  fore-legs  does  not  appear. 

Having  nnido  the  grab,  the  lionnds  forced  their  prisoner  into  a 
carria^^c,  and  drove  olT  to  the  conrt-honse.  Another  struggle  took  place 
liere;  but  the  fugitive  was  safely  secured.  Thomas  Sims,  the  alleged 
fugitive,  waa  brought  up  before  Commissioner  Curtis  on  Friday.  Setli 
J.  Thomas  appf^irod  for  the  claimant;  and  11,  llantoul,  jun.,  Charles 
O.  iToring,  and  S  D.  So  wall,  for  the  prisoner.  Court  Square  prescntotl 
an  exciting  scone.  There  were  many  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
Cliains  were  jdaced  round  the  court-house;  and  Judge  Sliaw  and  Judge 
AVells  were  obliged  to  craid  nnder  Vic  cliain  in  order  to  get  into  the 
court-house.  —  W.  S.  U.  in  Lowell  American^  April  3, 1851. 
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Wcbsterism  of  Boston  which  is  responsible,  —  the  comiptiiig 
political  inflnence  of  the  most  connpt  politician  that  ever 
cursed  tlic  country  with  his  proscMice,  coiubiiuHl  with  Ihe  Ikwo 
love  of  gain,  wiiich  wouUl  sacrifice  all  law,  and  all  conscience^ 
and  all  libert}',  for  the  profits  of  slaveholding  trade.  It  is  the 
fifteen  hundred  ^-^  reftpectable  men^**  who,  according  to  Tukc}*, 
volunteered  to  aid  in  carrying  Sims  back  into  slaver^*,  who  have 
done  this.  Their  nionc}'  corrupte<l  the  pulpit  and  the  press  ; 
their  political  influence  controlled  the  cil}*  authorities,  and 
placed  the  laws  of  the  State  at  ileliancc,  that  John  B.  liacon 
might  carr}'  off  his  *' nigger.**  Oh,  what  a  triumph  of  Web- 
ster-Whigger}' !  Wliat  a  victor}'  of  cotton  over  the  conscience 
of  tlie  peoi)le ! 

[Lowell  American,  April  25, 1851.] 
ELECTION   OP   CHARLES   SUMNEtt.* 

Glad,  inspiring,  invigorating  news  is  that  which  VfC  publish 
to-day.  OiiAiiLKS  Sumnku  is  chosen  senator  for  six  years 
from  Massachusetts.  An  ahie,  eloquent,  anil,  what  is  better, 
a  true,  honest,  and  pure  man,  is  chosen  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  State.  Is  that  all?  No.  The  triumi)h  of  one 
man,  however  able  and  honest,  is  next  to  nothing.  The 
great  triumph  is  in  this,  that  the  principles  of  the  old  Com- 
monwealth have  been  re-asserted  ami  vindicated  after  a  year 
of  darkness  and  doubt  cast  over  tlicm  by  the  great  treachery 
of   the   7th   of  ^larch,  18r>0.      The  honor  of  the   State   is 

1  Mr.  Sumner  was  elected  on  tlie  twenty-sixth  ballot;  and  tliere 
were  twenty-six  candiilates,  including  Mr.  Sumner.  Tlieir  names 
were,  — 

Charles  Sumner,  Boston;  U.  C.  Winthrop,  Boston;  II.  II.  (Thilds, 
Pittslield;  Pliny  Memck,  Worcester;  Isaac  I>avi.s,  Worcester;  U.  Uan- 
toul,  jun.,  Ileverly;  O.  S.  Boutwcll,  (Inttnn;  S.  O.  IMiillip-t,  Salom;  Hei* 
jaiiiin  V.  Ilallett,  lloston;  (}.  N.  I»ri|^gs,  Pirisliold;  .lolm  MilN,  Spriiig- 
li<:ld;  S.HiiHKtl  lldiir,  Concord;  .1.  II.  l»ri;;^[{s,  Nanliick<:t;  ('ulch  (/iishiii^, 
Ncwliiiry;  KrancisCoj^j^swoll,  IJnwUonl;  II.  W.  Hisliop,  I^onox ;  Isaac (>. 
Karnes,  lioston;  I),  llcnsliaw,  Ixnccstor;  S.  A.  Eliot,  Bost(»n;  S.  I>. 
Ih'sulfoid,  It<ixbnry;  A.  Walkisr,  North  Itrookiield;  N.  I*.  Kaiiks,  jun., 
Waltham;  G.  1*.  Osgood,  Audover;  A.  Nettleton,  Chicopee;  Charles 
Allen,  Worcester;  Horace  Mann,  Newton. 
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sustained:   her  banner  is  again  borne  aloft  by  a  strong 
hand. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  reti-ibiiLivc  events  whicli  make  an 
era  in  a  State,  showing  that  the  peo[)lc  arc  stronger  than 
any  man,  or  clique  of  men ;  showing  tliat  the  people  have 
principles  yet,  and  are  not  to  be  led  from  them  by  any  man, 
however  great,  or  however  much  he  has  been  trusted.  It  is 
in  this  view  that  tlie  election  of  Charles  Sumner  is  a  great 
event,  worth  more  tlian  a  score  of  presidential  victories 
carried  by  accident,  by  a  popular  hurrali,  or  hy  a  conceal- 
ment of  party^  issues. 


[Lowell  American,  Aug.  1, 1851.] 

TUB  JUVKNILK   MOVEMKNT    FOll   Mil.    WEUSTEO. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact,  that  8ixt3'of  the  boys 
at  Groton  Ac.ndoiny  h:iv(»  sitxncd  a  p:i[)or  siijjnifying  that  they 
believe  Mr.  Webster  to  be  the  great  defender  and  exix)under 
of  the  Constitution  and  Union,  and  that  the}''  desire  that  ho 
shall  be  our  next  President.  Dear  little  fellows  I  that  is  all 
they  can  do  for  the  expounder ;  the  law  not  allowing  them  to 
vote  for  several  3cars  to  come.  We  hear  that  this  juvenile 
movement  is  not  confiue<1  to  the  schools.  It  is  spontaneously 
spreading  into  the  nurseries.  The  cradles  and  cribs  resound 
with  the  praise  of  Webster;  and  man}'  an  occupant  of  a 
high-chair  wields  his  rattle  with  vigor  in  enforcing  his  claims 
to  the  presidenc}'.  We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing paper,  which  has  been  signed  b}*  a  large  number  of  spon- 
taneous young  babies  in  one  of  our  most  fasliionable  neigh- 
borhoods :  — 

**  The  Rub-scrib-hcrs,  iUy  babies,  liv-ing  in  Ii<)W-<jlI,  hcrc-by  sig-ni-fy 
to  our  faders  and  our  muzzcrs,  that  wc  con-sid-cr  Dan-U  Webster, 
who  made  tbo  Spell-ing-book,  the  best  man  for  the  Prcs-inlcnt  of  the 
U-ni-ty  Tales.  We  ini-ner-tand  that  he  was  a  good  itty  boy,  and  is 
now  a  great  big  man,  hav-ing  pre-served  his  con-sti-tu-tlon  by  the 
free  nsc  of  cold  water  all  his  days,  aid-ed  by  fre-quent  and  co-pi-ous 
draughts  from  the  pub-lie  teat.    This  ex-am-plc  we  fol-low ;  cold  wa-ter 
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and  titty  being  our  chief  8Ui>-port.  And  we  tliere-foi'e  hopo  all  itty 
babies  will  be  Wigs,  and  sup-port  the  Kx-[K>und-cr  of  these  prin-ci-plcs. 
We  fling  our  di-a-pers  to  the  breeze,  and  huz-za  for  Wcl>-ster,  tho 
baby's  choice." 


(Signed  by) 


Jack  ITorner. 
Tot  E.  WiGuiNS. 
Sis  Austin. 
BuBD  Hawley. 
Sunt  Perkiks. 


Johnny  Bro^vn. 
KirrY  Peahluk. 
Cally  Sampson. 
Oboroy  Brimmer,  and 
Sixty-five  others. 


[Txrw'ell  American,  June  23, 1852.] 

POLITICAL   DEATH    OF    DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

Daniel  Webster — tliere  is  a  i>olltical  end  to  hiin,  Ihanlc 
God!  In  the  language  of  tlio  elder  Mr.  Wcller,  "lie  has 
been  took  at  last  with  that  ere  unawoidable  fit  of  the  sta<;i;ers 

DO 

OS  we  must  all  eoine  to,  and  has  gone  oH'  his  feed  forever." 
*'  I  see  him,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  "  getting  every  journe}' 
more  and  more  grogg}-.  I  says  to  Samivcl,  says  1,  '  Sami- 
vel,  my  boy,  the  Gray's  a-going  at  tlie  knees  ; '  and  now  my 
predilectibn  is  fatally  werified.  And  him  as  I  never  could 
do  enough  to  serve,  or  to  show  my  likin'  for,  is  up  the  great 
universal  spout  o'  natnr."  In  the  same  si>irit,  State  Street 
laments  the  political  demise  of  Webster. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  will 
rejoice  at  his  downHiU  as  in  that  of  an  encm}'  of  the  human 
race.  On  the  71h  of  ]\Iareh,  1850,  he  solil  himself,  and  sold 
Massachusetts  and  the  North,  and  has  ever  since  been  lead- 
ing on  what  Rantoul  calls  a  "  national  slave-hunt."  All 
his  speeches,  all  his  letters,  all  his  conversations,  have  had 
this  one  object,  —  the  secnring  of  slaveholdi ng  support  for 
the  presidency  b}*  his  zeal  and  alacrity  in  catching  runawa}' 
slaves.  lie  made  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  and  he  has  exe- 
cuted it.  He  has  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  thousands 
of  innocent  families.  He  has  entered  upon  a  new  loar  against 
the  hunted  and  peeled  victims  of  Southern  oppression,  and 
has  urged  on  tho  bloodhounds  to  seize,  and  carry  back  into 
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hoi)clcss  bondage,  men  born  as  free  as  himself,  and  as  worthy 
to  l)c  fnic. 

What  has  he  got  for  his  cflbrts?  Just  what  he  deserved,— 
scorn,  neglect,  and  contempt.     Look  at  the  record :  — 

Fifty-third  ballot.     For  Webster,  21.* 

Where  is  tlie  Soulliern  supiwrt  for  which  the  great  apos- 
tate sold  out?  Not  to  be  found.  Not  even  as  a  compliment 
wouhl  the  slaveholders  vote  for  hiin.  ^laj'  such  ever  bo  tho 
rc\Y:ird  of  traveller}'  I 


[Lowell  American,  Sept.  20,  1852.] 
FOOD    FOR  POLITICIANS. 

*<May  30U  eat  dirt!*'  is  a  form  of  cursing  in  Turkey. 
But  the  same  phrase  —  when  the  dirt  is  scraped  up  below 
Mason  and  l)ixon*s  Line,  and  mixed  with  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  three  million  bondmen  —  may  be  set  down  as  a 
form  of  bh'ssini^  in  Amerir.:!.  (Vrtninly  this  arliclo  of  diet, 
so  j[)rrp:ired,  is  and  always  has  been  wholly  indispensable  in 
the  training  of  champions  for  our  presidential  scuffles.  He 
who  could  gobble  down  the  most  of  it  with  the  greatest 
gusto  would  ever  find  the  biggest  crowd  of  backers  among 
our  Southern  managers  of  the  ring. 

Frank  Pierce,  who  brags  of  having  stuffed  himself  with 
this  unhallowed  pudding  ever  since  he  could  eat  solid  food, 
calculates  to  win  the  White  House  on  that  very  ground. 
And  thus  we  behold  a  substance  which  affords  a  byword  of 
the  bitterest  scorn  to  ^Foslems,  partaken  of,  as  adding  a 
n^lish  to  their  dail}' bread,  by  ambitious  politicians,  and  sanc- 
timonious priests  who  pass  for  Christians ;  and  it  doesn't 
appear  to  stick  in  their  throats  any  more  than  would  so 
much  treasury-pap  or  inis.sionar3-pie. 


1  Webster  rcrcivoil  b'ix  votes  for  President  out  of  New  England  iu 
1852,  net  one  jv.tos.-^  the  rotomac;  never  got  beyond  lliirty-two  votes.  — 
W.  8.  R.  in  1S75. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  WHIGS  AND  THE  COALITION. 

[Lowell  American,  1853.] 
LETTERS  FROM  TUB  STATE   HOUSE. 

FoFULAB  ignorance  as  to  the  Great  and  General  Court 
is  absolutely  ostonisliing.  As  the  procession  to  hear  the 
election-sermon  avos  passing  along  Washington  Street,  one 
of  the  on-loolcers  put  the  question  to  unotlier,  ^^  Who  are 
tliese?  "  Ho  was  tokl,  "  Tlie  members  of  tlie  legislature ;  ** 
anil  he  then  inquiicd,  '*  Whixrh  is  Gen.  Picircn?"'  Iteing 
informed  that  he  had  passed,  siUTounded  by  his  aides,  ho 
hurried  fdinvard,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Gov.  Boutwell,  and 
declared  that  ^^  he  looks  jest  like  tlie  pickters." 

REPRESENTATIVE   IJUMSTEAD.* 
"  Fish,  fish,  aro  you  iloiiit;  your  duly?  '*  —  Arabian  NiylUs. 

My  friend  Melchcziileck  Ilcrriiighone,  Ks(i.,  tlic  represen- 
tative from  Pig-wliistle  Four  Corners,  who  is  monitor  of  the 
Ninth  Division,  intends  to  offer  an  order  to-morrow  for  au 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  fumisiiing  furtlier  protection 
to  peanuts,  to  the  end  that  tliesc  interesting  little  wegctables 
ma}'  be  furnished  witli  a  tJiickcr  skin,  to  guard  them  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  teeth  of  rowd}-  school- 
bo3's,  against  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  i)rovided. 

1  Meaning  Pros.  Pierce. 

<  For  RepreseniutiTe  Bumstead,  continued,  see  Brief  Biograjthies. 
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And  Sampson  Deodatus  Bumstcad,  Esq.,  the  distinguished 
and  veteran  legislator  from  Calf-IIollow  Half- Acre,  has  ox- 
liihited  lo  me  Ihr*  roiij^li  draiijijlit  of  an  order  whicli  he  pi*oposcs 
to  intnxliice,  lo<^kiiig  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  relative  to 
alewivcs  in  Taunton  Great  lliver,  —  laws  which  he  considers 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  finny  tribe,  tremendousl}' 
op|>ressive  upon  fislicrmcn,  unjust  to  haddock  and  herring, 
against  the  spirit  of  our  republii^'in  institutions,  and  incon- 
sistent willi  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tlie  Isles  of  Shoals. 
When  Uicse  orders  are  oifered,  I  sliall  say  more  about 
them. 

THE    AnOLlTIONISTS. 

The  abolitionists  who  met  at  tlie  lilelodeon  have  got 
through,  nnd  adjourned.  I  diopped  in  again  on  Friday,  and 
heard  nn  English  gentleman,  named  Lowe,  a  few  minutes. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  lie  came  down  upon  Meagher, 
the  Irish  orator,  for  what  I  could  not  very  well  understand. 
He  classed  him  with  JCossuth  and  Father  Matliew,  each 
having  3ield(Ml  (o  IIk^  inducnce  of  slavery. 

Ganison,  the  sturdy,  persistent  follower  of  his  glorious 
idea;  riiillips,  the  elocpient  orator,  who  might  be  —  oh! 
such  a  splendid  i>olitician  1  Pillsbur}-,  the  indefatigable 
traveller  and  worker,  the  ever3--day  sort  of  a  man,  who  has 
the  most  forcible  way  of  talking  of  any  in  the  whole  lot,  to 
my  liking ;  Parker,  who  likes  to  go  and  make  speeches,  but 
has  loo  much  common  sense  to  follow  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
others ;  .  .  .  and  Burleigh,  who  can  prove  by  impregnable 
logic  that  two  and  two  are  not  four,  —  all  tliese  [KJople  meet 
together  year  after  year. 

I  admire  to  hear  them,  and  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  have  done  more  than  any  other  equal  number  of  men  to- 
wards hastening  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  don't  accede  to 
their  claim  that  Lhey  have  done  a//,  or  that  nobody  else  can 
do  any  thing. 
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TDB   BOSTON   DAILY   ADVERTISKR   IK   1853. 

*'  The  Daily  Advertiser  **  ^  has  iKiblishod  five  or  six  columns 
of  words  urging  the  legislature  to  rei)cal  the  Conventiou's 
(Constitutional)  law.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  why,  in  a  letter 
from  the  State  House,  I  alhide  to  tlicse  "  rq)e;d  "  articles. 
Because,  I  answer,  every  inembiT  from  the  legislature  was 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  "The  Daily  Advertiser"  containing 
them  ;  and  the  subject  properly  comes  under  m>'  notice.  I 
saw  the  pile  of  "  Advertisers,"  wet,  sogg}',  dull.  I  saw  rash 
representatives,  impelled  by  Yankee  instinct  for  newspapers, 
yet  not  knowing  what  the}'  did,  soi/.e  upon  thorn,  and  thrust 
them  into  their  pockets.  I  saw  others  in  the  House  under- 
taking to  read  the  repeal  articles.  I  watched  the  struggle 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  each  reader,  as  shown  in  his  puzzled, 
or  amazed,  or  amused  countenance.  I  saw  the  gleam  of 
intelligence  which  lighted  up  the  face  of  one  good  man,  who, 
about  halfway  down  the  second  column,  fancied  that  he  had 
discovered  something  which  he  could  understand,  if  allowed 
time  to  investigate  it ;  and,  again,  I  saw  others  giving  up 
the  contest  in  despair,  and  asking  what  kind  of  a  paper  it 
was,  and  what  the  editor  was  driving  at. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  journalism.  Why  is  it  called 
a  daihjy  I  wonder.  We  arc  apt  to  think  of  a  daily  thing  as 
of  something  new  and  fi'osh,  —  a  birth  or  burs  ting-forth,  an 
effulgence,  a  ga3'ely.  Is '' The  Dailj'  Advertiser"  new  or 
fYx)sh?  Nay,  but  ver}*  old  and  ver}*  stale.  Is  it  a  birth? 
Nay,  unless  it  is  in  the  sense  of  Wonlswortli's  line, — 

"Our  birth  is  but  a  alcrp  aiul  a  foi-gotting." 

Is  it  a  bursting- forth  ?  Nay,  but  a  bursting-up,  rather.  Is 
it  an  effulgence?  Na}',  but  a  fog.  Is  it  a  ga3ety?  Nay, 
but  a  very  specific  gravity. 

1  Tlie  Advertiser,  in  1853,  nnil  loiif;  after,  was  Lunkcrlsli  and  hit- 
toiiy  pn>8lavery,  an<l,  »)f  ct>nv8e,  opposed  to  aU  refonuH  in  which  Mr. 
]Ud>lnHou  was  inlurestoil.  Wlicn  liu  could  uol  convince,  ho  ridiculoil, 
his  opponents. 
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[Lowell  American,  March  10, 1853.] 
LETTER  TO   THE   WIIK5S    (COALITION). 

Lrcllircii,  I  would  not  aggravaUj  your  coiKlilioii :  I  would 
fain  bring  out  of  it  profit  to  30ursclvcs ;  and,  to  do  this,  I 
must  not  niercl}'  remind  3'ou  of  3*our  defeats,  and  the  appar- 
ent and  immediate  cause,  whicli  is  yoxxv  lack  of  votes,  but 
also  the  remote  cause,  whicli  is  the  lack  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  peoi)le.  And  even  this  information  will 
be  of  little  practical  use  to  3'ou,  unless  you  take  measures  to 
get  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  future. 

To  recur  to  Sancho  Panza:  "The  reason,  Sancho,"  said 
his  ninster,  '*  \\\\y  l.hoii  foclest  that  pain  all  down  tliy  back  is, 
that  the  slick  wiiich  gave  it  thee  was  of  a  lengtli  to  that  ex- 
tent."—  **(3od*8  ni3'  life!  "  exclaimed  Sancho  impatiently: 
"  as  if  I  could  not  guess  that  of  m3'  own  head  I  The  question 
is,  however.  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  it?  " 

There  is  no  way,  O  Sancho  AVhiggcr3',  to  get  rid  of  tho 
pain  innidofl  1)3'  this  (Mionnons  coalition  stick ;  but  thero 
is  a  wa3'  to  avoid  such  another  infiiction.  Behave  yourself 
properl3'.  Discard  bad  leaders,  and  refuse  bad  advice.  Put 
not  yourself  in  the  wa3*  of  the  people ;  den3'  not  to  them  the 
right  of  sovereignt3'.  Claim  not  for  3'our  awkward  squad  in 
the  State  House  a  power  greater  than  the  sixt3'-six  thousand 
people  who  voted  for  the  Convention.  Repeal  not  laws  which 
the  people  ask  to  have  retained.  Use  not  mob-law.  Abolish 
not  the  rules  and  orders.  Legislate  soberl3'  and  discreetl3'. 
Set  not  3'our  faces  against  ever3'  thing  that  has  an  unwonted 
ap[)ea ranee.  Be  modern  men,  and  not  antique  fossils.  And 
with  this  advice  1  leave  you. 

[Lowell  American,  June  23, 1853.] 
THE   CONSOLATION   OF  ASSES. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  onl3'  consolation  of  a  mule,  that  his 
father  was  a  horse.  Now,  although  it  is  quite  a  waste  of 
amnnmition  to  allude  again  to  the  last  communication  of 
'*  C.*'   in  *'The  Liowell  Courier,"  one  expression  of  his  is 
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worthy  of  notice,  showing  as  it  does  his  close  resemblance 
to  that  long-cared  species  of  animal.  Sa^'s  "C,"  ''The 
Free-Soil  party  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  name  in  Uio 
records  of  the  remote  past;"  intimating  Ihercb}'  that  it  is 
lessened  in  importance,  and  cannot  stand  np  by  the  side  of 
the  ohi  Wliig  [Jurty,  which  may  have  existed  ever  since  the 
days  of —  the  year  A.D.  1828. 

There  is  an  excellent  reply  to  this  remark  of  "  C*  to  bo 
found  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  Iphicratcs,  one  of 
tlie  ablest  of  the  Athenian  generals,  was  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker. Being  engaged  in  a  cause  before  the  judges,  he  was 
taunted  of  his  mean  extraction  by  his  opponent,  who  boasted 
of  being  a  descendant  of  Ilaimodins.  ''  Yes,"  replied  the 
noble  soldier  with  cutting  sarcasm,  the  '^nobility  of  my 
family  begins  in  me  :  that  of  yours  ends  in  3'ou." 

"  C."  may  find,  that,  although  the  Free-Soil  party  has  no 
name  in  the  roconls  of  the  rcinotc  p:isl,  (he  Whig  party  will 
l)e  wanting  of  a  being  in  the  remote  future.  The  power  of 
\  the  former  begins  with  the  present ;  and  with  the  present  ends 
the  power  of  the  latU;r.  It  is  too  lute  an  age  to  find  honor 
in  being  of  that  class  whose  chief  excellence,  like  the  po- 
tato, lies  beneath  the  sod. 

[Lowell  American,  Aug.  IG,  1853.] 

TUE    CON-STI-TU-TION   EX-PLAIN-ED   FOR   LIT-TLE   C.  C* 

For  Jhi-f/in~ncrs. 

Now,  lit- tie  bo3',  let  us  tell  30U  some-thing  which  3*ou  do 
not  know,  be-cause  3'ou  are  a  very  sil-l3'  lit-tle  bo3'.  If  the 
Con-sti-tu-tion  is  a-dopt-ed  b3'  the  peo-ple,  it  will  make  no 
dif-fer-ence  as  to  the  S3S-tem  of  rep-re-scn-ta-tion,  whelh-er 
the  pret-t3-  Whigs  or  the  naugh-ty  Frcc-Soil-ers  and  Lo-co- 
fo-cos  get  the  le-gis-la-ture.  'J'lic  pco-[)lc  can  sa3'  whcth-er 
they  will  have  the  Con-sti-tu-tion,  or  not;  and  if  tlie3' say 
they  will  have  it,  then  the  town  S3's-tcm  will  go  in-to  ef-fect, 
no  inat-tcr  if  the  Whigs  should  not  like  it,  or  if  thc3*  should 
get  the  nia-jor-i-t3*  in  the  le-gis-la-ture. 

^  Ouo  of  the  editurs  of  a  Whig  paper  in  Lowell. 
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And  in  the  3'ear  eigh-iccn  hun-drcd  and  fifty-six,  which  is 
three  3*car8  af-tcr  this  year  (and  you  can  count  the  months 
on  your  l>lcss-cd  lit-llo  fin-gors  and  dnr-linj^  lit-tlc  toes),  Iho 
le-gis-la-turc  will  have  to  dis-tiict  the  State,  just  as  the 
prct-t}'  Whigs  wish ;  an<l  this  will  hap-pen  just  the  same 
nn-der  a  Lo-co-fo-co  Free-Soil  le-gis-la-ture  as  it  will  un- 
der a  AVIiig  lo-gis-la-ture.  For  lot  us  tell  3-0U,  lit- tic  Char- 
ley C,  that  the  town  and  the  dis-trict  83*s-tem  in  the  new 
Con-sti-tu-tion  arc  both  so  join-cd  lo-geth-er,  that  c-ven  if 
3*ou  were  a  great  man,  and  al-low-ed  to  vote  (and  we  hope 
you  will  grow  up  and  be  large  e-nough  be-fore  an-oth-er  Con- 
sti-tu-tion  is  made),  you  wouhl  have  to  vote  ei-ther  for  both  or 
a-g:iinst  lH)tli ;  for  IIm^  wIi'IvmhI  I^'n^o-Soil-crs  and  I.K>-co-fo-cos 
have  fix-ed  it  so  Ihat  you  can-not  do  oth-cr-wise. 

Now,  lit-tlc  Char-ley,  if  you  will  stud-jr  hard  all  the  week, 
and  tr^'  to  un-der-stand  this,  and  ask  your  mam-ma  to  spell 
the  long  words  for  you,  and  your  broth-er  to  point  out  the 
n)r:iii-iii<r  of  tli<'  linrd  woids,  then  you  cnu  conic  a-gain,  and 
we  will  tell  30U  how  it  is  that  a  mau  (tan  sup-port  the  new 
Con-sti-tu-tion  with-out  aid-ing  the  e-lcc-tion  of  a  co-a-li-tion 
le-gis-la-ture ;  and,  when  3*ou  have  got-tcn  this  les-son 
pcr-fect,  you  shall  have  a  nice  piece  of  plum-cake,  and  the 
l>*g  y^oys  will  not  tmy  lon-ger  laugh  at  you  for  be-ing  a  sil-ly, 
ig-no-rant  lit-tlc  bo}'. 

[From  the  Evening  Tost,  1853.] 
DEFEAT   OF   THE   NEW   CONSTITUTION. 

One  of  m}'  good  friends  requests  me  to  *'  write  something 
funu}"  to  cheer  up  the  si)irits  of  the  prostrate  coalitionists 
and  constitutional  reformers  of  this  region  under  the  over- 
whelming defeat  which  lliey  met  with  yestcrda}*.  I  will  be 
'*  as  funny  as  I  can  ;  *'  but  ghastliness  forms  a  considerable 
ingredient  in  our  smiling,  and  bitterness  in  our  wit,  just  now. 
I  hnd  prepared  some  ver^*  facetious  remarks  in  partial  anti- 
cipation of  a  dilferent  result.  In  connection  with  that  result, 
tlies<;  wouUl  nuikeyou  and  all  men  laugh  ;  but  "  much  remains 
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unsung,"  and  must  so  remain.  Abbott  Xawrence  going 
about  the  State  drenching  liis  pockct-liandkcrcliicf  witli 
tears  at  tlie  bare  idea  of  being  disfrancliiscd  was  a  subject 
for  mirth,  to  be  sure ;  but  Abbott  Lawrence  dragging  his 
wallet  and  contents  out  to  *'fecd"  fort3'-6ne  porainhulating 
AVliig  orators  formed  (juite  unolhor  picture.  •  To«!iear  John  G. 
Palfre}'  and  Charles  F.  Adams  hounding  down  a*^ Constitution 
the}'  must  have  known  was  inftnitel}'  preferable  to  the  old 
one  was  calculated  to  bring  a  satirical  smile  upon  the  faces 
of  those  who  knew  that  tlicir  real  object  was  'to  rcv(*ugc 
themselves  upon  Henry  Wilson ;  but  the  spectacle  of  hun- 

"dreds  of  honest  men  gulled  by  their  sopliistr}'  was  not 
agreeable  in.  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  man  who  has  his 
doubts  about  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  —  tlie  laboring- 
classes —  might  be  excused,  if  lie  inwardly  chuckled  over  Ihc 
sight  of  '*Tlie  Boston  IMIot"  trying  to  lead  Irisiunen  into 
the  jaws  of  a  Boston  nristocrac}'  as  reniorsc^less  as  the  one  \ 
the}'  had  left  Ireland  to  get  rid  of ;  but  the  success  of  this 
effort,  as  manifest  in  the  vote  of  Boston,  Lowell,  Charles- 
town,  and  other  places,  must  have  deprived  the  cynig  of  even 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  a  sneer. 

It  would  take  a  dozen  letters  to  give  you  an  account  of  all 
the  causes  of  this  disaster.  I  shall  merely  enumerate  tliem ; 
and  liere  the}'  are  :  — 

^  1.  The  city  of  Boston.  2.  Abbott  Lawrence's  wallet. 
3.  The  Roman-Catliolic  vote.  jl.  Tlie  entire  pari}-  oppo- 
sition of  the  Whigfi.  5.  The  rum  vote.  C.  The  huiiicer 
**Post**  influence.  7.  The  temperance  vote.  8.  The 
treachery  of  the  Free-Soil  leaders.  9.  Caleb  Cushing's  inter- 
ference. 10.  The  cry, ''  Free-Soil  Constitution."  11.  Tlie 
cry,  '*  Wilson  is  to  be  Governor."  12.  The  conservatism 
of  the  people.  13.  The  blunders  of  the  Convention.  14. 
The  indifference  of  the  voters.  15.  The  opposition  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Unitarians.  IG.  The  opposition  of 
Andover  and  the  Ortliodox.  17.  The  opposition  of  ''The 
Pilot"  and  the  Catholics.  18.  The  opposition  of ''The 
Inveetigator "  and  the  infidels.     19.  The  opposition  of  the 
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old-foj^y  Whips.  20.  The  opjwsition  of  the  liboml  Whigs. 
21.  ll:ilrc(l  of  iiigj^crs  aiul  T'lvc-SoiUirs.  22.  The  oi>[>osi- 
lion  of  the  large  cities.  23.  The  opposilioa  of  the  small 
towns. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  the  inillioiinaire,  and  ragged  Simon,  the 
town  pauper ;    Father  Brownson,  the  Catholic,  and  Nehe- 

t  

niiah  Twang,  the  Puritan ;  John  G.  Palfrc}',  the  representa- 
tive of  Harvard  College,  and  Pelcg  Jenkins,  who  is  opposed 
to  common  schools,  and  thinks.  Jackson  is  still  President ; 
the  lion.  Alonzo  Stiff  froia  Beacon  Street,  and  Sam  the 
bull}'  from  the  Black  Sea  ;  Narcissus  Yardstick,  the  counlcr- 
juniper,  and  Jonathan  IlarrowtootJi,  the  farmer  in  the  back 
settlomeuts ;  Ch.iHcs  F.  Adams,  the  al)olitionist,  and  Caleb 
Cashing,  the  crusher  of  abolitionists;  George  S.  Ilillard, 
with  his  cologne  bottle,  and  Closes  Mudlark,  skipper  of  the 
scow  ^'Betsey;'*  Hudson,  who  fastens  all  his  audience  to 
their  seats  (asleep),  and  Loi*d,  who  drives  them  all  away 
(flisgiistnl)  ;  St»*iiHls1ill,  th(^  conservative,  an<l  Venture,  the 
radical ;  Blilil  and  Bhick  George  ;  tag,  nig,  juul  bobt:iil, — 

"  Some  In  rags, 
Some  in  tags. 
And  8ome  in  velvet  gowns,"  — 

all  united  to  vote  down  the  new  Constitution. 

The  result  appears  to  be  this,  —  that  the  coalition  is  com- 
pletely dead ;  the  secret  ballot  law  and  ten-hour  law  are 
prostrate,  the  Free-Soil  part}'  disheartened,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  good  for  nothing ;  constitutional  reform  will  not 
be  heard  of  again  for  man}*  years ;  the  fogies  will  frown 
down  all  attempts  at  agitation,  whether  by  Democrats  or 
iiberal  AVhigs ;  the  Whig  party  remains  in  the  complete 
control  of  Boston,  and  tlie  mone^'-bags  of  Boston  rule  the 
State. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WORKIKOS  OP  THE  PnGmVE-SLAYE  ACT  IN  MAS3A- 

CIIUSETTSl 

[Boston  Daily  Commonwealth,  Jnne  3, 18&t.] 
RENDITION   OP   ANTONT   BCBKS. 

Antony  Burns  was  taken  Wednesdaj'  night,  May  24, 1854, 
in  Court  Sqnare,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  kept  in 
durance  all  night  in  the  Court  House.  The  next  morning, 
about  nine  o'clock,  he  was  brought  before  Cominissioner 
lv<hvar(l  O.  Ix)rlng  for  examination.  S.  I).  Parker,  Ms^i., 
ap(K*ars  in  lx>half  of  the  uiaii-hunters,  and  used  documents 
purporting  to  be  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  County  of 
Alexandria  in  Virginia,  which  set  forth  that  Charles  Suttle 
of  Alexandria,  in  that  State,  is  the  owner  of  Anton}'  Bums. 
It  was  alleged,  in  substance,  that  the  man  under  arrest  is  this 
Burns  ;  that  he  ran  awa}'  from  his  owner  ;  and  that  the  hunt- 
ers mean  to  tiike  this  man  back  to  Virginia,  there  to  Ikj  held 
and  treated  oh  a  chatU?!. 

ill  Um  jiaine  of  outraged  liliert}',  wo  thank  the  men,  who, 
in  Faneuil  Hall  last  Frida}'  niglit,  gave  expression  to  their 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-hunt.  We  honor  the 
feelings  which  led  to  tiie  ill-timed  attempt  to  rescue  Burns. 
We  call  no  man  a  criminal  who  si)oke  in  the  hall,  or  who 
assailed  the  Court  House.*     Not  until  we  can  condemn  the 


1  On  tlio  ni{;lit  of  tluH  oasault  iLcrc  was  a  meeting  in  Faneuil  Ilall, 
calletl  to  onlor  by  Samuel  11  Bewail,  presideil  ov(;r  by  Gegrf^o  U.  Ilu»- 
sell,  ami  luldresHod  by  Wemlell  IMiiliips,  Theodore  Parker,  and  John  U 
Swift.  I  quote  from  p.  :]5  of  a  book  called  "Antony  Burns;  a  Story:" 
"Jolin  L.  Swift,  a  young  lawyer  of  fervitl  oratory,  next  nddrcaaod  the 
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men  who  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  or  who  mobbed 
Ihc  Austrian  ITa3''nan,  or  vvlio  drove  Wartl  the  murderer  out 
of  Louisville,  can  we  condemn  :i8  criminals  the  men  who 
liave  been  visited  with  the  denunciations  of  the  proslaveiy 
press,  and  who  are  now  under  arrest,  or  in  danger  of  arrest; 
and,  when  we  consider  who  are  the  men  who  reprove  these 
for  violent  language  and  action,  we  are  still  less  disposed 
to  join  with  them. 

Who  is  Suttle?  A  Virginian  slaveholder,  who  has  never 
known  an}'  other  law  than  the  l3'nch-law,  by  which  his  sj'stem 
lives.  Who  is  B.  F.  Ilallcttj  his  legal  adviser?  A  man 
who  lias  got  his  living  ever  since  we  ever  hoard  of  him  by 
defending  law-breakers  ;  a  man  whom  we  once  heard  compare 
(ho  koopor  of  a  tippling-sliDp  (o  fiui  Jiovolulionary  licroos  of 
1776,  because  the  man  had  violated  the  fifteen-gallon  law. 
Who  composed  the  guard  of  poor  Burns  as  he  passed  do^vn 
State  Street?  A  gang  of  the  most  audacious,  law-breaking 
rufllans  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city. 

The  deed  of  shame  has  been  done.  Boston  is  again  dis- 
graced.    Massachusetts  is  prostrate  to-da}'  at  the  feet  of  the 

asHombly.  *Biims,'  said  ho,  *  is  in  tlio  Court  House.  In  tlicro  nny  law 
to  keep  liim  tliero?  Jf  >vc  allow  Marslial  Freeman  to  carry  away  that 
man,  l.hoii  lh<i  won!  "r.owanls"  shoul^l  Ik^  Khiiii|Nut  upon  «>nr  fnr(?h(%'wls. 
AVhen  wo  j;o  from  this  cnitno  of  liihurty,  lot  us  f^o  to  tlio  (oinb  of  Lilxirty, 
the  Court  Ilonse.  To-morrow  Burns  will  have  remained  incarcerated 
more  than  three  days,  and  I  hope  to-morrow  to  witne:^s  in  his  release 
the  resurrection  of  Liberty.'  riiillips  and  Parker  spoke  afterwards; 
Phillips  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  crowd,  who 
were  preatly  excite<l  by  Parker's  words  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  night.  The  great  orator  had  got  his  audience  well  in  hand,  whnn 
suddenly  a  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall  shouted,  *  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  just  informed  that  a  mob  of  no^^roes  is  in  Court  Square  attempting  to 
rescue  Bums.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  to  Court  Square.'  A  fonual  vote 
was  not  waite<l  for;  and  the  next  instant  tho  whole  mass  was  pouring 
down  tho  brojul  stairs,  and  alon;;  tho  streets  towards  tho  new  theatro 
of  acti<»n."  I  lake  i»lc:isuro  in  niakin;;  this  <'oiitilbuMon  to  tlio  history 
of  a  most  picturesque  event  in  the  antislavcry  annals, —  one  of  tho 
landmarks  in  tlic  war  of  rosi-^tance  to  slave-driving  tyranny,  which 
linally  be<.'anie  a  war  of  aj^gression  autl  extermination  against  slave- 
drivers  tlicmsclves.  Swift's  part  in  it  only  makes  more  conspicuous 
his  after-defection.  — W.  S.  B.  in  18G(i. 
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Blavcholders ;  yes,  at  tlie  feet  of  one  slaveholder.  The 
infaiii}'  of  ycstcnlay  will  leave  a  slain  upon  her  history  for- 
ever. Dear  as  are  the  memories  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Faneuil 
Hall  and  Liberty  Tree,  honorable  and  cherished  as  arc  the 
lives  of  Otis,  ^Iw'wM'.yy  and  the  Adanist^s,  ha  no  man  lM>:Lst  of 
them  now.  We  are  hut  serfs,  )>liant,  supple  menials  of  the 
slaveholders,  the  '*  niggers**  of  the  Union,  Slaver}-  says 
to  Massachusetts  and  Boston,  "  I  command  3'ou  to  catch  m}' 
negro  slave,  and  return  him  to  me ;  **  and  Boston  obeys  her. 
Our  governor,  our  ma^'or,  and  militar}'  force,  yield  to  the 
demand.  All  business  is  suspended  for  a  week,  that  we  may 
obey  the  bloody  behest.  Our  courts  are  interrupted,  our 
anniversaries  are  forsaken,  our  trade  suffers  to  a  vast 
amount,  our  laws  are  prostrate,  —  all  that  Col.  Charles  Suttle 
may  have  his  twelve  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  negro  flesh. 
Wo  say  our  laws  are  prostrate.  Thfs  is  literall}'  true.  For 
eight  da3's  there  was  no  law  of  Mass.ichusetts  which  could 
be  enforcisl  in  Boston,  if  it  conflicted  in  an}'  degree  with  the 
proportf/'Claim  of  Col.  Suttle.  A  claim  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  at  the  utmost,  an  issue  no  greater  than  many 
which  arc  tried  daily  in  our  courts,  and  not  of  half  so  much 
consequence  (to  the  claimant,  we  mean)  as  cases  which  occur 
ever}'  month  or  week,  was  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  the 
laws  of  a  sovereign  State  all  had  to  give  way  to  it. 

The  peoi)le  of  Massachusetts  are  deeply  moved  by  the 
results  of  the  past  week.  This  feeling  exhibits  itself  flrst  in 
the  usual  methods.  The  slave-hunter,  Commissioner  Loring, 
has  been  symbolically  hanged,  burned,  and  buried  in  various 
places.  With  a  slight  disregard  of  the  *'  fitness  of  things,'* 
in  other  places,  Ilallett,  who  is  worthy  only  of  tar,  and 
Thomas,*  and  Parker,  who  would  be  sufllciently  honoreil  by  a 
kickj  have  been  also  suspended  in  ^Iflgy.  The  women  of 
Woburn  have  transmitted  to  Loring  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
of  the  smallest  known  denomination,  indicating  to  him  by 
this  act  the  views  which  they  hold  of  the  enormity  of  his 

^  Seth  J.  Thomas,  counsel  for  slaveholders. 
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conduct  in  sending  to  .1  Rlavcr}-  worse  than  death  an  inno- 
cent man.  We  must  be  allowed,  while  admitting  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  gift,  to  protest  against  its  being  followed 
to  any  great  extent.  We  object  even  to  the  addition  of 
ninety  cents  to  the  legal  fee  of  ten  dollars  which  Loring  has 
received  for  his  inhuman  job.  These  demonstrations  of  feel- 
ing arc  lionorablc  to  the  people.  There  is  a  sense  of  burning 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  into  which  Massachusetts  has 
fallen  in  tliese  da3*s,  —  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  the  jeer  and 
laughing-stock  of  Virginian  slave-drivers.  Better  than  this, 
there  is  a  stern  feeling,  that,  if  we  do  not  before  long  resisty 
there  will  be  no  libert}-  left  for  an}'  man  among  us  ;  a  knowl- 
edge forced  ui)on  men  b}'  the  events  here  and  at  Washington 
within  three  months,  that  now  must  the  trial  come  between 
slaver}'  and  frecdoiu  ;  that  the  great  enem}'^  of  our  peace  has 
obtained  an  advantage  b}'  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
which,  if  followed  up,  will  place  the  whole  nation  in  absolute 
submission  to  its  will,  and  h»ave  no  alU'niativo  but  serfdoniy 
or  separation. 

One  word  must,  however,  now  be  said.  Edward  6.  Lor- 
ing is  the  chief  culprit.  Not  a  single  man  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  seizing  negroes,  from  Grier  to 
Ingraham,  from  Kane  to  Curtis,  has  behaved  worse  than 
Loring.  With  a  question  of  identity,  on  which  the  evidence 
was  conflicting,  he  has  allowed  Burns  to  be  returned  to  the 
imtold  and  half-imagined  woes  of  slavery  upon  evidence 
wrenched  from  him  (if  obtained  at  all)  by  his  tyrannical 
claimant. 

This  decision,  while  it  illustrates  that  complete  negation  of 
all  law  which  is  the  characteristic  and  animating  principle 
of  the  Fugitive-slave  Bill,  also  illustrates,  in  an  unmistaka- 
ble manner,  the  character  of  Edward  G.  Loring.  lie  needs 
not  to  be  called  names,  if  names  bad  enough  could  be  found 
for  him.  lie  ought  to  be  forever  held  infamous  b}'  the  people 
of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts,  lie  ought  to  be  driven 
out  from  the  comnumity  he  has  ilisgraccd,  as  Matt  Ward  is 
driven  out  of  Louisville.      Let  him  be  a  marked  man  for- 
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ever.  Let  Harvard  College  bo  required  to  repudiate  bis 
teachings,  and  tlio  li^islaturc  coin|)clleil  to  fill  his  judicial 
station  with  another  and  better  man.  Let  the  public  senti- 
ment which  he  has  outraged  follow  him.  Let  it  concentrate 
itself  upon  liim. 


[Boston  Daily  Telejp^ph,  May  2i.] 

ONE  TUINQ  TO   BE   DONE.^ 
[Judffe  Loring.] 

Massachusetts  and  Boston  must  no  longer  be  disgraced  by 
a  slave-catching,  ten-dollar  commissioner  acting  as  judge 
of  probate.     Tlic  process  of  ukhoval  is  not  witli  tlic  gov- 

1  This  was  the  flrst  article  written  in  favor  of  Loring's  remoyal,  and 
the  beginning  of  tlie  movement  which  resnitoil,  four  years  after,  in  his 
xeinovaL    I  sent  this  articlu  to  tlio  Kvcuiii*;  Tclcgrapli. 

[For  tliu  Tulograph.] 

April  17, 1855. 

MiOiNiCM.  KiH'iiiicM,  —  1  ol>s4<rv<)  IlitU.  Mr.  l(iMiliii^l(»iM>r  Norili:iMi|»i<Mi  iM  nT|M»riO(l 

an  wiyliiK  III  lilt!  llotiKo,  tiiuL  "'J'litMMloro  rarkfr  \v:i.m,  ui  un  oxcilinl  iiurcliii);.  tiL  lliu 

bottom  of  all  this  movement  **  for  the  removal  of  Judge  I»rf  iig.    llie  tlmt  iietition 

for  Uio  roniovul  of  Judge  I^oriiig  ytim  wiilten  by  one  of  tlie  edltoi-s  of  tlio  Com- 

monwoalth,  and  was  priiite<l  in  the  afternoon  edition  of  that  |wper,  on  the  day 

Judge  Loring  sent  Barns  into  tdavciy;  mul,  within  an  hour  of  tlie  time,  Uunui  was 

carriod  down  State  Street.    A  copy  of  Uio  jietitlon  was  also  placed  in  the  counting- 

room  of  the  paper,  and  rcceivetl  a  number  of  bignatnres.     Without  wl^sliing  to 

detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  l*arker  in  the  matter,  I  think  it  is  proixsr  that  tlds 

foot  sliould  be  known.  U. 

T  also  wrote  tlio  (irnt  articles  uftnr  tlio  Icgishiliiro  incit,  in  favor  of 
I>oriii(;*rt  roniovul;  antl  I  liavu  rciHoii  to  iKilicvo  that  tlioy  «lot<:riiiinod 
tlie  question  in  tlio  House.  Ihsfoio  I  wrote  tlieni,  I  couvei-stxl  with 
seveml  ail tisUi very  nutiubers,  who  were  tlienisclvcs  doubt ful  as  to  the 
"expediency,"  and  who  thought  the  nioveiticnt  wouhl  fail  if  it  was 
tried.  Mr.  R.  II.  Dana  Huid  to  Carter,  '^This  is  all  the  Telegraph's 
work."  The  rcsohitiou  to  remove  Ix>riug  (Kissed  the  House  on  tlie 
14th  by  niiiety-livc  majority. 

Ilobert  Carter  wrote  some  excellent  nrticlcs  on  tho  subject.  Seth 
Webb,  jnn.,  wrote  one.  These,  with  my  own,  appeared,  ami  did  the 
work,  liefore  the  pro|H-ieto»  got  fri;;litoiie.l,  and  prohibited  in  some 
degree,  tlioiig!i  not  entirely,  the  advocacy  of  the  measure. 

IVobably  John  L.  Swift,  C  W.  Slack,  and  others  who  spoke  in  the 
House,  think  that  they  exercised  a  powerful  intiuenco  upon  the  result; 
but  men's  minds  were  made  up  by  aid  of  the  Telegraph  long  before 
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emor,  but  with  the  legislature.  It  may  be  done  b}*  address 
of  the  two  branches,  or  by  iinpeachuiciit.  The  first  is  the 
practical  method.  AVc  have  hastily  prepared  the  following 
form  of  petition.  This,  or  something  like  it,  must  be  signed 
b}'  nil  the  people,  and  sent  to  the  next  legislature  ;  and  men 
must  be  chosen  to  that  body  who  will  act  up  to  its  request :  — 

To  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts^  — 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of   Massachusetts,  request  of 
3'our  honorable  body  to  fortliwith   take    measures   for    tlio 

KRMf)VAL   OF    El>WAUl>    GUKKLKY    LoiUNO     FllOBt    TUB    OFPICB 

OF  Judge  of  1*robate  for  Suffolk  County. 


[Boston  Daily  Telegraph,  May  2.] 
80UTUEUN    LITERATURE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams  went  to  the  South,  and 
saw  that  the  slaves  were  exceedingly  well  dressed,  especiall}' 
on  Sunday.  TIicj'  wore  *'  broadcloth  suits,  well-fitting  and 
nicely  ironed  line  shirts,  iiolishcd  boots,  gloves,  umbrellas 
for  sun-shades,  the  best  of  hats,  their  young  men  with  their 
blue  coats  and  bright  buttons  in  the  latest  st^'le,  white  Mar- 
seilles vests,  white  pantaloons,  with  brooches  in  their  shirt- 

a  Rp«;cch  was  mtvlo.  At.  this  liiiio,  two  hnmlrcd  and  twenty-two  copies 
of  tlio  Daily  Tclograph  were  taken  hy  the  raeinbera.  —  W.  S.  R.  in 
Dirir7/o/185H. 

Tho  honor  cjf  luiviiig  8ngj;o.stn<l  the  removal  <»f  Jnilge  Jjnr'iug  from 
the  ]*rol)ato  Court  is  likely  t^)  ho  contended  for;  and  therefore,  with 
your  pcnnifwion.  I  hei^  leave  to  ciuhalm  the  facts  in  the  columns  of 
the  EvoniiifT  Post.  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Burns  was  removed,  Mr. 
"NV.  S.  Ilohinson,  one  (»f  the  e4litorR  of  the  Ikist<m  Coin nion wealth 
newspaper,  drew  up  I  he  first  petition  that  ever  existed  for  the  judge's 
removal,  and  published  it  in  that  day's  paper,  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  tlic  fiiRitivo  liad  Ikjou  carried  down  to  the  slaver  in  which  ho  was 
trnnsportod  hack  to  Vir^inisk  The  same  gentleman  placed  a  copy  of 
the  pcMfioii  in  tlu^  rountiug-room  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  signed  on 
that  day  hy  sovenil  i»crsons.  Mr.  Ilohinson  ought  to  have  the  credit 
wliirh  at.taciins  to  tlie  opening  of  the  proceeding,  which  has  all  along, 
and  thrnugli  its  various  stages,  been  opposed  by  those  who  form  tho 
aristocrat ical  brancli  of  the  Free-Soilers.  —  C.  C.  IIazewell's  Letter  to 
New  -  York  Kvcning  Post, 
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txMomSf  gold  chainSf  elegant  stieks,  and  some  old  mca 
leaning  on  their  ivory  and  silTer-headed  staffs. "  lie  saw 
one  man,  a  member  of  a  band  of  musicians,  who  had  even 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  periscopic  glasses.  Some  of  the 
3'oiing  women  wore  tiirbniLs,  and  w:ilkc*d  with  a  rhetorical 
lifting  of  the  ann  and  leg.  On  the  wliole,  the  reverend 
doctor  found  the  slaves  a  remarkably  happy  people.  He 
asked  one  of  them  if  he  wanted  to  Ix;  fVee ;  and  he  rei^lied, 
that  he  onl}'  wantcil  to  he  free  in  the  Lord ;  and  the  doctor 
believed  him.  It  is  not  for  us  to  discredit  his  statements : 
only  we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  certain  advertisements 
which  we  find  in  the  Southern  newspa|>ers.  They  are  easy 
to  be  found,  —  these  advertisements  to  which  we  allude.  The 
portrait  of  a  fugacious  person,  with  a  pack  upon  his  back, 
shows  at  a  glance  what  is  (he  subject  of  the  notice.  We 
have  several  of  these  mlvcrtisomciits  now  before  us.  How 
to  account  for  their  ap[)earance  —  (hat  is  the  question.  If 
the  slaves  are  happy,  why  do  they  run  away  from  happiness? 
Arc  they  HUiTcitcd  with  delights?  and  do  they  run  off  on  thai 
account?  Do  broadcloth  suits,  including  Marseilles  vests, 
eventual I3'  pall  ui)ou  the  api>etile  of  the  fashionable  coloitnl 
man,  brooches  grow  nauseating  to  his  siui|)le  taste,  and 
even  periscopic  glasses  become  unsatisfactory? 

Passing  over  the  large  rewards  ofTercd  for  ^like,  a  black, 
heavj'  set  fellow,  the  end  of  one  of  whose  thumbs  is  bit  off, 
a  bricklayer  by  trade;  for  Andrew,  a  uian  of  '' rather  light 
complexion  ;  **  and  for  Charles,  who  is  very  black,  and  has  a 
limp  in  his  left  leg,  which  we  trust  left  him  when  he  got  on 
the  high  road  towards  the  north  star,  —  we  come  to  the 
foUowiug  ''  rare  chance  :  "  — 

**  A  family  of  negroes,  consisting  of  a  woman  forty  years  of  age, 
a  splendid  cook,  waslier  and  ironer,  and  her  three  children;  viz.,  a 
dark  ninlatto  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  a.t^e,  a  nio>t  excellent  nui*sc, 
and  gotnl  seanistrc^ss,  and  accnsLonied  to  all  kind.>  of  lioii.<cwork ;  also 
a  girl  ahout  (liirteen  years  of  agc>,  a  goo<l  liouse-st.'rvant ;  also  ahoy 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  Tlic  above  family  of  negroes  will  l>c  fully 
guaranteed.  They  are  slaves  of  excellent  character,  and  are  sold 
only  from  necessity.  A  bargain  will  be  given  to  any  person  who  will 
buy  the  family  together. 
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"Also  a  very  likely  mulatto  man,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
a  first-rato  dining-room  and  gnncral  house  servant,  fully  acclimated. 
Such  servants  arc  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

"Apply  to  "II.  T.  GuEKNWOoD, 

"47  Carondclct  Street" 

Mr.  Greenwood,  3*011  arc  mistaken.  Such  servants  ore 
often  ofTcrecl  for  sale,  if  we  may  believe  the  advertisements 
in  the  Southern  papers.  Sold  only  from  necessity,  indeed  I 
Whose  necessity?  Who  is  this  great  lubberl}' Greenwood? 
and  b}-  what  title  docs  he  relieve  his  embarrassments  in  this 
way?  Who  gave  him  tlie  right  to  dispose  of  this  splendid 
cook,  washer  and  ironer,  this  excellent  nurse  and  good 
seamstress,  this  good  house-servant,  and  this  young  lad? 
Will  Greenwood's  neighbors  give  him  any  such  recommen- 
dation as  he  gives  this  famil}'  he  is  going  to  sell  ?  Is  ho  a 
"splendid  "  or  '*  excellent  **  any  thing!  Is  he  not  a  thief, 
who,  after  stealing  the  labor  of  this  family  for  years,  now 
sells  them  to  paj-  his  debts  withal  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  KNOW-NOTHING  AND   STRAIGHT  REPUBIJOAN 

PARTIES. 

["  WarriDgton'8"  Letters  iu  Springaeld  Republican,!  Jan.  24.] 
THE  KNOW-NOTIIINO '  LEGISLATURE   OF  1850. 

^^  Steal,  steal,  steal."  If  this  docs  not  continue  to  bo 
the  watchword  of  the  Know-Nothing  State  Government,  it 
will  be  no  fault  of  the  leader  of  the  dominant  part}'  in 
the  House.  Mr.  Devcreux  occui)ie(l  another  hour  or  two 
to-day  in  d<»fendlnt5  the  oxtr:iv:i«^:inco  of  tlio  Gurdncr 
administration.  JNlr.  Charles  Halo  opened  the  dehate  in  a 
spcccli  of  an  hour,  cxcollcnt  in  matter,  and  at  times  spirited 
and  cflectivc  in  style.  His  examination  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State  was  vcr^'  able,  and  his  exposure  of 
Mr.  Dcvereux's  speech  of  jxstcrday  entirely  conclusive  to 
all  impartial  men. 

We  have  got  a  live  slaveliolder  in  tlic  city,  ^[r.  llobert 
Toombs  ■  of  Georgia ;  and,  of  course,  tlie  Boston  aristocracy 
are  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  LIr.  Appleton  has  the  honor  of 
enterUiining  the  distinguished  guest. 

We  had  a  specimen  of  "the  chloroform  game"  in  the 
House  to-day  upon  a  large  scale.  ^Mr.  Slor}'  of  Somerville, 
taking  his  stand  in  front  of  the  speaker's  desk,  began  to 

!  Unless  otherwise  designated. 

2  Tftc  Native  American  or  Know -Nothing  party  was  a  secret  organiza- 
tion, and  to  "know  notliing"  was  its  policy  and  passwonl.  It  was 
caUwl  the  "  K.  N—s." 

3  Robert  Toombs  tlireateued  to  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  under  the 
sliadow  of  Bui  deer  Hill. 
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speak  upon  the  Juiy  Bill.  It  was  curious  to  witness  the 
effect.  Wide-awake  people  like  the  reporters,  who  recog- 
nized the  signs  which  precede  the  advcMit  of  a  bore,,  packed 
np  their  papers,  and  took  themselves  off.  The  lobbies  were 
soon  filled  with  members  congratulating  themselves  upon 
their  escape,  and  occnsionall}*  looking  at  llic  door,  and  trying 
to  penetrate,  if  possible,  Ihe  pall  which  Story  had  spread  in 
a  very  few  minutes  over  the  whole  House.  I  have  it  from  one 
who  remained,  and  kept  himself  awake  bj-  thrusting  a  pin 
into  a  fleshy  part  of  his  body,  that,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  jifter  Slor}-  liad  fairly  got  under  wa}',  the  scene  before 
him  was  a  peculiar  one.  Some  membere  had  fallen  forward, 
and  were  aslecii  in  the  most  curious  and  awkward  positions, 
having  been  overtaken  without  any  time  for  preparation. 
Others,  who  saw  what  was  coming,  but  had  found  their  legs 
fail  them  when  they  tried  to  get  clear,  had  carcfull}"  covered 
their  lieads  with  their  bandannas,  and  had  gentl}*  and  grace- 
fully subsided.  One  man,  who  said  he  could  sUuid  any  thing, 
having  been  a  steady  reader  of  "The  Daily  Advertiser"  for 
a  dozen  ^'cars,  undertook  to  defy  his  fate,  and  fortified  him- 
self with  the  third  number  of  '*  Little  Dorrit.**  lie  stood  it 
through  the  account  of  the  *' circumlocution-oflice,'*  but 
yielded  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  that  chapter.  Dickens 
had  found  his  match  at  last.  One  man  in  the  galler}',  who 
happened  to  3awn  at  a  quarter-past  twelve,  was  paralyzed 
before  he  had  finished  ;  and  his  mouth  remained  open  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  benumbing  innuence 
cscapf'd  at  the  doors,  and  penetrated  into  the  senate-chamber. 
Men  in  the  lobbies  were  obliged  to  leave ;  and  the  senate, 
which  had  unflinchingly  withstood  eighteen  speeches  in  one 
day  from  George  W.  Warren,  prccipitatel}*  adjourned.  The 
clerks  in  the  o.'Hee  of  the  seciretjiry  of  state  and  the  treas- 
urer were  obliged  to  suspend  tluMr  work  ;  and  a  chambermaid 
on  Blount  Vernon  Street,  who  had  once  nearly  died  of  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  roused  the  house  in  great  alarm  at  the 
familiar  smell.  The  scrgeant-at-arms  was  implored  to  inter- 
fere, but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  respond  ;  the  speaker  could 
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not  lift  his  gavel :  and  so  Mr.  Stoiy  had  his  audience  com- 
pletel}'  at  his  mcrcj-.  At  last,  about  one  o'clock,  he  yielded 
the  floor.  The  enchanted  jaw  closed  ;  one  b}*  one  the  sleei^ers 
ronscd  themselves ;  Mr.  Lamb  of  Greenfield  seized  the  floor, 
and,  b}'  his  vigorous  and  energetic  metliod,  dispelled  Iho 
charm;  and  finall}' things  went  on  about  llic  Siirno  as  ever. 
Mr.  Stor}'  still  remains  an  object  of  curiosit}'  to  hundretls. 

Of  what  consequence  are  legislative  proceedings?  Isn't 
Banks  clecte<l?  Isn't  the  north  star  in  full  view?  Arc  not 
the  doughfaces  prostrated,  the  Administration  and  its  Ne- 
braska Bill  rebuked,  and  the  Republican  policy  and  principle 
gloriously  sustained  at  AVashington  ?  Who  cares  for  legisla- 
tive news  to-da}',  or  Coburn  and  Dalton  trials,  or  snowdrifbs 
on  all  the  railroads? 

[Iklay23.] 
ASSAULT  ON   CHARLES   SUMNER. 

The  members  of  the  House  were  3'estei"da3''  afternoon 
startliHl  by  Iho  niMvs  tiiat  ScMiator  Suiiiuor  had  boon  a.s.s:uiltx)d 
and  l>caten  1)3'  Ihooks  of  South  Carolina.  A  great  deal  of 
feelin!2:  exists  throu^^hout  the  comuumitv  in  relation  to  this 
attempt  to  tiike  the  life  of  our  senator  for  words  six)ken  in 
debate.  Yet  the  deed  ali-ead3'  has  its  ajxilogists.  '^  The 
Boston  Post "  despatches  the  subject  in  six  or  seven  lines, 
and  mentions  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  "  irritated  ;  "  and  I  pre- 
sume that  the  organs  of  Ixjrder-rufllanism  throughout  the 
countr3'  will  find  some  similar  excuse.  Manlcr  Ikih  i*ecf/nie 
a  paiiy  question  in  this  country;  and  the  par  t3-  which  seeks 
and  finds  apologies  for  the  outrages  in  Kansas  —  ai>ologies 
imbecile  as  well  as  apologies  infamous  —  will  not  be  unable 
to  aix>l<^ze  for  this  last  and  crowning  act  of  rulliauism.  It 
is  diflicult  to  s|)ea]c  of  this  subject  in  an3'  suitable  terms. 
Let  the  minds  of  all  men  be  directed  to  the  remed3^  for  the 
state  of  affairs  which  pro<luces  such  outrages.  Apath3'  and 
division  at  iircseiit  threaten  to  destroy  Northern  cfllcienc3*, 
and  so  ^xirpetuate  the  reign  of  misrule  for  an  indefinite 
period.     Perliaps  events   of  this  sort,  which  have   taken 
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place  every  day  in  Kansas,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  now 
transferred  to  AVashington,  may 

"LcihI  tills  <loa<l  air  n  broczc  of  licaltli, 
And  smile  willi  stars  this  cloud." 

Ever}'  man  feels  and  expresses  the  greatest  alarm  as  to 
Mr.  Sumner.  Ills  death  would  indeed  be  a  dreadful  event, 
and  would  create  a  sensation  of  more  sincere  sorrow  than 
the  death  of  any  man  known  in  our  history. 

f.Tiiiio  2.1 
RELIEF   OP   KANSAS. 

I  gave  3'ou  on  Saturday  an  account  of  the  contest  in  the 
House  upon  the  resolve  appropriating  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  crushed-out  Massachusetts  men 
now  in  Kansas.  It  would  he  difTlcult  to  j^ivc  3'ou  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  bitter  and  malignant  liatrcd  of  the  Kansas 
cause,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  speeches  a'j;ainst  this  patri- 
otic and  humane  resolve.  Of  course,  speakers  had  a[>ologie8 
to  make  for  their  course :  knavery'  and  rufllanism  never 
lack  apologists.  Of  all  the  drivelling,  jabbering,  idiotic 
nonsense  that  ever  got  uttered  in  a  legishitive  bod}',  these 
speeches  were  tlie  worst.  A  hundred  and  ninetj'-one  mem- 
bers delibcratel}'  put  tliemselves  upon  record  as  approving  of 
the  resolve,  word  for  word ;  but,  after  these  rufnan-S3*mpa- 
thizers  had  spoken,  a  vote  was  obtained  to  la}'  the  resolve 
on  the  table.  To-day  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it 
from  the  table ;  but  it  failed.  It  is  understood  that  Gov.  ; 
Gardner  is  working  against  it  with  all  his  might ;  and  there/ 
are  at  least  a  hundred  members  of  the  House  who  will  vote 
against  any  thing  (except  their  own  salaries)  at  his  com- 
mand. ^ 

In  tiie  afternoon,  another  attempt  was  made ;  and,  under 
the  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  carried,  115  to  105.  The  resolve 
was  tlicn  postponed  until  to-day;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
debate  eonimenccd.  TIic  bordcr-rufllan  argument  was  pre- 
sented l)y  Messrs.  Lawrence  of  Cambridge,  and  Mer^vin  and 
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Codman  of  Boston    (Whigs),   and  Wilkinson   of  Dcdham 
(border-rufllan    Democrat).      Replies   were    made   b}-    I^Ir. 
Pike  of  Newton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hale.     At  eleven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Grossman  of  Springfield  (l)onicr-rufnan)  moved  to  lay 
the  resolve  on  the  table.     Mr.  Ilall  demanded  the  yeas  an<l 
na3's ;  and  they  were  oi-dered.     The  vote  was  then  taken, 
with  this  result:  yeas  138,  nays  129.     So  the  resolve  was 
laid  upon  the  table.     Tliis  is  a  distinct    and   unequi  -ocal 
triumph  of  the  border-rulllan  party.     I  have  several   times 
reminded  you  that  the  House  was  substantially  in  the  hand.? 
of  this  party.     There  are  about  a  hundred  members,  belong- 
ing to  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  who  are  thoroughly 
/imbued  with  rufDan  principles.     Now,  w  hen  3'ou  add  to  these 
;  some  tliirty  or  forty  Know-Nothings,  who  bring  liere  no  otiier 
1  political  ideas  than  their  intense  hatred  of  all  antislavery 
/?  men  and  measures,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  political 
/;  adventurers,   dependent    for   political    life   and  sustenance 
;  upon    the  will    of   the   cowardly  conservative    and   corrupt 
I   schemer  who  fills  the  gubernatorial  office,  you  will  see  that 
\  decent  men  and  niiuusures  li:iv(!  not  :i  l':iir  (:li:ui<'(^  . 

So  mean  a  set  of  men  as  this  Kuow-Nothiug  furor  has  sent 

\  into  the  ]\[:i.ssachu setts  legislature  were  never  seen  together 

before.     Lazy,  unprincipled,  unscrupulous,  mercenary,  and 

V      slavish,  they  only  seek  to  fmther  their  own  private  ends  at 

.  tJie  expense  of  the  State. 

i 

RASCALITIES   OF   SECKET   SOCIETIES. 

All  the  rascalities  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  notif}'  you 
of  during  this  session,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have  origi- 
nated and  been  carried  through  b}'  members  or  oflicers,  with- 
out the  agency  of  outside  infiuence,  so  far  as  appeared.  It 
is  the  shallow  thought  of  man}'  persons,  that  all  or  most  of 
the  rascalities  are  perpetrated  by  the  i)rofesse(l  politicians. 
The  experience  of  the  last  and  present  3'ear  ought  to  have 
dispelled  this  notion,  which  is  :i  <;r(>:it  and  mischievous  mis- 
take. The  innumerable  sins  of  the  Know-Nothiug  admin- 
istrations of  1855  and  1856  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
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attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  this  idea.  The  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  men  who  rushed  into  |)olitics  in  1855,  and 
became  prominent  then,  liad  tlie  idea  that  success  and  dis- 
t.iiction  were  to  be  reached  through  the  road  of  intrigue ; 
and  having  determined  to  succeed,  or  be  distinguished  at 
an}'  rate,  the}'  fortliwitli  proceeded  in  what  they  considered 
the  shortest  wa}*.  I  liave  latel}'  seen  a  letter  written  by  a 
member  of  the  House  to  a  newspaper  publislied  in  the  city 
which  he  represents.  This  member  says,  "Everybody' 
knows,  that  however  much  we  may  achnlre  a  bold,  plain, 
truthful  course  in  a  public  ui:ui,  kucIi  a  course  is  hardly  ever 
successful  in  making  a  man  influential  and  i>opular ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  turns  his  sail  to  catch  every 
passing  breeze  is  apt  to  triumph  over  his  more  honest  and- 
conscientious  opponent.*'  Probably  the  writer  of  this  ex- 
tract wriggled  into  his  present  position  of  member  of  the 
House  by  some  discreditable  intrigue  or  other ;  and  consid- 
ering his  election  a  great  "  triumph,"  and  his  position  an 
astonishing  elevation  over  the  candidate  of  the  opporsing 
parties,  he  comes  to  the  absurd  conclusion  which  1  have 
quoted. 

1  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  crooked  policy  of  seeking  power 
by  means  akin  to  those  which  brought  the  Know-Nothings  so 
prominentl}'^  forward  is  to  be  persisted  in  by  a  class  of 
persons  who  think  that  the  experiment  can  be  twice  tried 
with  even  temporar}'  success.  The  "  People's  Union  "  is  the 
name  of  a  new  secret  onlcr,  whicli  is  designed  to  bring 
together,  if  possible,  the  Americans  and  the  llcpublicans.  I 
have  seen  the  constitution  of  the  new  order.  It  has  appar- 
ently but  few  features  attractive  on  account  of  secrecy.  A 
password  is,  however,  required  for  admission  to  the  meetings. 
The  proJimblc  consists  of  a  coUection  of  words  skilfully 
miu'jled,  brinj'injx  tojjether  anti-administrationism  and  anti- 
foreignism.  I  don't  understand  that  it  has  had  much  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  don't  think  it  deserves  to  have.  If  there  is  any 
thing  plainly  to  be  seen  in  our  politics,  it  is  this:  that  the 
Administration  party  must  be  defeated  upon  the  single  issue 
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of  0[)position  to  its  slavery  polic}',  or  not  defeated  at  all. 
There  are  thousands  of  voters  who  will  not,  because  they 
I  can  not,  fight  the  battle  on  any  other  issue ;  and  for  my 
[own  part,  next  to  the  slave-power  embodied  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  I  think  that  Nativism  and  secret  political  soci- 
eties are  deserving  of  the  most  decided  hostility  of  all 
American  and  democratic  men. 

[Jan.  13,  1857.] 
ELECTION   OF   BIB.    SUHNBB. 

It  was  good  to  be  in  the  Senate  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  see  Charles  Sumner  elected  to  the  United-States  Senate 
by  a  unanimons  vote  on  the  part  of  that  branch.  Some 
little  opposition  was  manifosteil  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Clark  of  Suf- 
folk County  (Republican)  to  the  proposition  offered  b}'  Mr. 
Whitney  of  Worcester,  to  elect  by  the  vivd  voce  mclhod ; 
but  Mr.  Clark  was  the  on!}'  one  who  finally  voted  against  it. 
His  arguments  were  replied  to  —  an  easy  job,  by  the  wa}', 
—  hy  Mossrs.  Br:ikoui'id«;o  and  Wanu^rof  llainpsliirc!  C/ouiily, 
Sabhi  of  lUirksliiro,  and  Hoar,  WhiU;,  and  Usher  of  Wor- 
cester. Tlic  list  of  senators  was  called  over,  and  every 
one  of  the  forty  responded,  ''  Charles  Sumner  of  Boston ; " 
and,  when  the  announcement  was  made  of  the  result,  many 
spectators  were  present,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  was 
expressed.  One  man  told  me  tluit  ho  came  from  a  distant 
town  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

[Oct.  16.] 

THE  STRAIGHT   REPUULICAN   PARTY. ^ 

Chapman  Hall  proved  sufRcicntly  capacious  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Straight  Republicans,  who  held  their 
State  Convention  there  3'esterday.  The  room  will  comfort- 
ably hold  three  or  four  hundred ;  and  it  was  pretty  well 
sprinkled  over  with  people.     Making  allowance  for  Banks 

^  This  pai*ty  was  formed  against  Qov.  Bonks  and  the  ooalition  wiili 
the  *'  ICnow-Nothliigs." 
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moil,  Ganlner  men,  curiosit3--luintcr8,  and  ix^)orter8, 1  think 
there  wore  from  scventv-five  to  a  hundred  men  who  attended  to 
lake  part  in  tlie  business.  A  preliniinary  meeting  was  held 
in  the  forenoon  at  the  Revere  House,  which  was  attendeil  bjr 
some  thirt}'  persons.  Most  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  move-  \ 
ment  being  oUl  politicians,  all  the  machiner}*  was  well  oiled 
in  the  morning,  and  worked  like  clock-work.  There  was  a 
spontancit}*  about  the  motions,  the  nominations  from  the 
chair,  the  appointments  of  committees,  &c.,  which  character- 
izes all  well-renriilatod  parties  ;  mid  I  could  not  observe,  that, 
in  Uk'SC  r(^sp(H:(.s,  th(;  ('onvnution  dillrnMl  much  froiu  (hoxc* 
which  are  held  l)V  much  larger  i)arties.  AVe  had  a  president,  a 
resi)ectable  number  of  vice-presidents,  a  sufHcient  number  of 
Bocrctruies,  a  committee  on  address,  auolher  on  resolutions, 
another  on  fmance,  another  to  appoint  a  State  committee, 
but  none  on  credentials.  Ever}*  lleiuiblican  who  could  not 
go  for  l>anks  was  welcome :  all  others  were  bogus. 

Dr.  Caleb  Swan  made  a  slight  but  ineffectual  struggle  to 
avoid  the  nomination  for  governor ;  but  it  was  fastened  upon 
hiui.  The  Convention  voted  not  to  receive  his  declination, 
and  he  did  not  sa^'  any  thing  more. 

Mr.  Ilenr}'  L.  l*ierce  of  Dorchester,  who  is  nominated  for 
treasurer  and  receiver-general,  was  present ;  and,  as  he  is  the 
man  of  all  others  most  responsible  for  the  movement,  there  is 
no  probability  that  he  will  decline,  unless  ho  should  be  elected. 
Dr.  Swan,  however,  who  was  the  most  prominent  figure, 
is  from  liiastou,  in  Bristol.  His  speech  in  the  morning  was 
a  hearty  and  genuine  outpouring  of  good-humored  indigna- 
tion against  slaver}^  and  Know-Nothingism,  which  was  greatl}' 
applauded.  The  doctor  is  an  old  pli3sieian  of  verj'  exten- 
sive [)rnctice.  I  understand  he  has  lately  abandoned  allop- 
:ilhy,  and  now  :idvocat<'H  and  practises  h(>m(eo[):ithy.  You, 
who  know  how  clannish  doctors  are,  will  acknowledge  that 
this  is  an  indication  of  firmness  and  candor,  if  not  of  wis- 
dom. Tlie  longest  speech  was  made  b}-  Charles  G.  Davis  of 
IMy mouth,  lately  a  member  of  the  Banks  State  Committee. 
He  Ri)()ke  nearly  aji  hour.     F.  W.  Bird  of  Walpole  made  a 
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briefer  sjieeeb,  which  was  sharp  and  pungent.  A  Mr. 
Chamberlain  of  Westborough  also  spoke.  These,  I  believe, 
were  the  only  set  speeches.  W.  S.  Robinson  reported  a 
State  address. 

[Oct.  30.] 

The  Straight  Republicans  have  got  out  their  last  paper ; 
and,  though  the}'  sa}*  something  about  its  continuance,  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  sufficient  '^  encouragement." 
They  have  issued  in  all  some  thirt^'-dvc  thousand  copies  of 
the  seven  numbers,  —  live  thousand  per  week.  But  few 
of  them  have  been  returned ;  and  probably  they  have  been 
generall}'  read.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  Straights 
get  no  sympathy  wliutevcr  from  the  old-line  anlislavery 
men,  who  are  represented  by ''  The  Liberator."  That  paper 
has  taken  no  notice  of  their  movement,  has  given  the 
coldest  of  its  shoulders  to  Dr.  Swan,  and  this  morning 
very  unequivocall}'  intimates  its  preference  for  Mr.  Banks. 
Theodore  Parker  takes  a  great  interest  in  JMr.  Biuiks's 
success,  and  has  tried  persoually  to  dissuade  some  of  the 
Sti-aights  from  opposing  him.     Isn't  tliis  Ainny? 

[Nov.  G.] 

THE   PATE   OP   THE   STRAIGHT   REPUBLICANS. 

As  you  have  indicated  3'our  desire  that  I  should  write 
something  concerning  "  the  fate  of  the  Straight  Ucpubli- 
cans,"  I  suppose  I  must  gratify  you  ;  and  I  should  have  no 
great  objection,  if  3'ou  would  assist  ni}'  correspondence  every 
week  by  asking  questions,  —  a  business  for  which  you  have 
such  a  happy  fiicult}',  that  I  think  ioue  of  3*ou  must  have  been 
like  that  relative  of  Dick  Swiveller  who  was  marked  with 
an  interrogation-point.  Some  of  3'onr  questions,  however, 
I  shall  answer  briell}',  and  others,  hapl}',  not  at  all. 

Yon  ask,  '*  AV  here's  tlie  Bird  of  freedom?"*  I  answer, 
*'  Congratulating  himself  that  Walpole  is  the  banner-town, 

1  F.  W.  Bird. 
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Swan  having  received  fourteen  votes  there,  while  he  got  only 
fifteen  in  the  big  city  of  Worcester."  He  has  been  crncUy 
paid  for  all  the  wrong  he  has  done ;  for,  as  he  tells  me, 
some  Banks  boyB  seized  unlawfnll}''  upon  a  barrel  of  tar 
belonging  to  him,  which,  in  the  flood,  was  left  upon  the  bank 
of  tlie  "water-privilege,"  and  set  fire  to  it  in  honor  of 
the  1rinni])h  of  *'lhe  cause  of  frcc<loin."  They  not  only 
stole  and  burned  his  tar,  but  frightened  him  with  the  fear 
that  his  mill  was  on  fire. 

You  ask,  "  AVhere's  Swan?  "  Well,  I  swan  I  can't  tell ; 
but  I  8up|)08e  lie  is  adverlising  his  globules  to  the  sick 
people  of  Easton,  —  the  most  honest  and  useful  business  a 
doctor  can  be  engaged  in.  ''Where's  the  money  spent  for 
thirt3'-five  thousand  papers?  Wh}*  was  not  this  paper  sold, 
and  the  nionc}'  given  to  the  poor?"  Are  you  such  bad 
political  economists  as  to  recommend  the  giving  of  money  in 
charit}',  rather  than  the  dispensing  of  it  in  the  shape  of 
wages?  "  AVhy  was  it  not  distributed  among  conscientious 
voters  from  the  'gem  of  the  sa^-,'  and  a  few  thousand  votes 
bought  by  it?"  Because,  probabl}',  the  object  was  to  sell 
voters,  and  not  to  buy.  "  Have  the  Democratic  distributers 
played  false?"  This,  I  suppose,  is  a  vogue  hint  that  some 
Democrats  liave  been  interesting  themselves  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Straight  Republican  votes.  This  is  not  improba- 
ble. Gardner  men  also  took  an  interest  in  that  enter- 
prise. But  I  advise  you  not  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the 
management  of  other  parties,  until  you  have  informed  3*our 
readers  that  your  leading  Boston  organ  published,  and 
you  copied,  a  forged  letter  purporting  to  come  from 
Charles  Subiner,  for  the  i)uq)ose  of  influencing  the  elec- 
tion. Has  any  party  iii  Massachusetts  ever  done  a  baser 
thin;;  tlinii  that? 

Your  general  inquiry  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Straight  Repub- 
licans I  can  best  answer  by  saying  their  condition  reminds 
me  of  a  picture  by  John  Leech,  the  illustrator  of  "Punch." 
A  little  boy  is  seen  holding  a  big  dog  by  tlie  collar.  Three 
young  la<lics  approach ;  and  this  dialogue  ensues :  — 


t&9'  —  **  ^  T>"<  p<«afft»  m' ,  wm  yna  a4aofciiis  fiar  a  Ottbi  das? 
ISdy.  —  "*  Wj»  it  :i  dponneL,.  ■mm ^'^ 


f» 


hnr^  woC'a  bin  aMl  awailered  of  is."* 


Or.  if  yon  prefer  a.  more  solemn  deacriptioB  of  oar 
tM>l^  let  nue  (tpnode  (at  joa  the  wocdii  of  the  aaatd  poet 


**  In  lain  we  cane  oar  faaxud 
In  Tain  we  scrive  lo  nmz 
HonaaosM  hngni'tiL  oa  or 
Atui  our  ifevocioa  •liei.'* 

AatI  fMyfTf  if  joii  want  aa  epctapltr  let  ne  quote  a  eooplet 
liriMi  an  ancient  poem,  which  is,  boweTO*,  qfoite  popaiar  with 
tbe  mMt  modem  of  oar  inhabitants :  — 


Jjtf'emwtraiokL 


I  tint  ^^tntfl  IIiaI  ytm  Iiavi%  since  the  cI^H^tion,  pluckctl  up 
c^jfirage  enongb  to  resume  the  use  of  the  won!  ***  Kepablican." 
Yoa  reminri  roe  of  tlie  henpecked  man,  who,  after  being 
driven  iinrlcr  the  bed  by  bis  wife,  at  last  ventured  to  look 
ont,  an^l,  in  ro[»ly  to  a  threatening  sliake  of  the  broomstick^ 
valiantly  Hiiid,  *""  As  long  xs  I  have  the  s|>irit  of  a  man,  / 
f/rill  ftpek!  *'  Tliis  is  a  gowl  sign.  lUTorc  tlic  election,  the 
tinlncky  wight  who  hail  dared  to  intimate  that  tlie  Banks 
pnrty  was  Hoimbliean  woidd  have  had  his  hat  knocked  over 
his  eyes. 

The  reign  of  Know-Nothing  teiTorism,  then,  is  over,  is  it? 
Thank  Got\  for  that !  Get  a  name,  and  keep  it.  It  don't 
make  mucli  di (Terence  what  it  is,  —  whether  Republican, 
American,  American-Hepubliean,  or  Know-Nothing.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  the  Democratic  party  has  had  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  had  a  name  which  it  has  stuck  to. 


'  Tlio  iSupiibliniii,  to  whom  tlim  letter  was  written,  was  a  Kauks 
pH^Hir,ntu\  liad  probably  toiiclied  "  Warrington"  upon  the  failure  of  tlie 
Bwun  ffiovouient. 
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"Was  it  called  a  Polk  part}',  or  a  Pierce  part}',  or  a  Buchanan  ' 
party,  or,  in  this  State,  a  Morton  or  a  Beach  part}*?  Never : 
alwa3's  the  Democratic  parly.  The  name,  and  the  persist- 
ence of  the  part}'  in  sticking  to  it,  gave  the  people  an  idea 
of  permanence  and  power,  which  no  opposition  party  ever 
was  able  to  impress  them  with. 

The  name  of  ^'  llcpublican  "  has  the  great  merit  of  mean- 
ing very  little;  being,  in  that  respect,  almost  equal  to 
**  lF/i/<7,*'  which  meant  nothing  at  nil.  Under  it,  if  you  will  ' 
adhere  to  it,  and  snfllcicntly  ignore  i)rincip)es,  you  may 
achiev<;  t.li;it  kiicccsh  whirh  it  is  {\n\  duty'  of  every  true  man 
to  obtain,  at  whatever  hazard.  Somebody  is  reported  to 
have  said,  *' You  must  not  be  too  perpendicular  for  the  sake 
of  principle."  The  beautifully  antithetical  motto  of  our 
time  is,  ^*  You  cannot  be  too  horizontal  for  the  sake  of  suc- 
cess."    Thus  much  from  my  Growlcry. 

[Nov.  4.] 
END   OP   GOV.  GARDNER.* 

About  five  o'clock  ycstenlay  afLcrnoon,  there  was  a  shout 
in  State  Street,  and  a  rush  of  people  down  toward  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  on  a  building  opposite  to  whicli  men  were 
raising  a  sign  inscribed  with  the  words, — 


**  GARDNER,  WOLCOTT,  ft   CO.,  BANKERS. 


»> 


One  hour  after  the  polls  had  closed  in  Boston,  and  even 
before  the  returns  had  come  in  from  the  country.  Gov.  Gard- 
ner had  discovered  that  he  was  badly  beaten,  and  politically 
dead.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  "  died,  and  made  no  sign  ;/* 
for  his  sign  was  the  first  genuine  and  oflicial  notilication  of 

1  "SuccKSM  18  A  DUTY."  Wo  KnpiM)HCHl  1  li:it  lliifl  Hciitimciit  was 
properly  {ittribtited  t-o  (ten.  llaiikH;  but,  in  lookiiif;  ovor  an  ol<l  volume 
of  tlio  Wlii;;  Kevicw  for  1852,  wo  found  the  following:  *'  SliaU  we  forget, 
in  view  of  tlio  election  just  at  Irnnd,  tliat,  to  that  anny  or  party  entering 
battle  in  a  just  cause,  sticccs-i  i.4  tlio  Arst  duty,  defeat  is  the  time 
danj;or  ?  "  —  W.  S.  11.  in  ISOS. 

«  Kew-York  Tribune  (letters  in). 
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his  death.  And  there  are  very  few  mourners.  Even  the 
men  who  dislike  and  distnist  Mr.  Banks  have  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  defeat  of  Gardner ;  while  the 
scientific  wa}'  in  which  ho  lias  been  "  licked  "  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  artists  in  politics. 

That  grim  humorist,  Thomas  De  Quince}',  in  one  of  his 
papers  on  "Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Ai'ts," 
relates  how  old  Toml-in-thc-IIole  came  forth  from  his  retire- 
ment on  the  morning  after  the  great  Williams  mui*der  in 
Batcliffe  Highwa}',  and  proccedeil  on  his  way  to  the  club. 
*'A8  soon  as  he  arrived,**  8a3's  the  narrator,  "  he  seized  every 
man's  hand  as  he  passed  him,  wrung  it  almost  frantically, 
and  kept  ejaculating,  '  Wh}',  now  here's  something  like  a 
murder !  This  is  the  real  thing :  this  is  genuine.  This  is 
what  3'ou  can  approve,  can  recommend  to  a  friend.  This, 
sa3's  ever}'  man  on  reflection,  —  this  is  the  thing  that  ought 
to  be.*  Tlien,  looking  at  particular  friends,  he  said,  '  Whj', 
Jack,  how  are  3'Ou?  AVh3',  Tom,  how  are  3'ou?  Bless  me, 
3*ou  look  ten  years  younger  then  when  I  last  saw  you  ! '  — 
'  No,  sir,*  I  replied :  '  it  is  3'oa  who  look  ten  3cars  younger.' 
—  'Do  I?  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  did:  such  works 
are  enough  to  make  us  all  3*oung.'  "  Some  such  feeling  of 
exultation  is  ninnifcsttMl  b>'  nluiost  every  man  of  tnsle  at  the 
exquisite  way  iu  which  the  breath  has  boeu  beaU'u  out  of 
llcur}'  J.  (Jarduer;  and  yot  Ihc  cifaturo  fou^rht  utmost  as 
pluckil}'  as  the  Mannheim  baivcr,  whose  twenty-seven  rounds 
with  the  English  boxer  are  also  described  in  the  lively  pages 
of  the  "  Opium-eater." 
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CIIAFrER  VI. 

ANTISLAVKRY  MOVEMENT. 

["  Warrington's  "  Letters  in  Springfteld  Ilepublican,^  March  20, 1868.] 

A   SONO   OP   EXULTATION. 

Well,  Judge  Loring's  removal  is,  as  the  French  say,  un 
fait  accompli^  or,  as  Caleb  dishing  said  of  John  Tyler  in  his 
da}',  "  a  Gxed  fact."  While  1  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  credit  wliirh  (he  onoinios  of  this  measure  are  so  fond  of 
ascribing  to  the  (Jarrisonians  for  tlicir  share  in  bringing 
about  this  auspicious  event,  I  think  I  ma}''  fairly  claim  that 
no  man  has  more  steadily  endeavored  to  bring  it  about  than 
myself.  1  claim  that  (he  vcr}'  first  petition  for  the  removal, 
and  the  very  first  words  urging  that  petition  upon  the  public 
attention,  were  from  my  pen.  Being,  on  the  day  of  the 
extradition  of  Antony  Burns,  one  of  the  editors  of  *'Tho 
Boston  Commonwealth,"  I  saw  the  dismal  and  disgraceful 
procession  pass  down  Slate  Street;  and,  before  it  could  have 
reached  the  wharf,  I  i>laced  a  petition  for  Loring's  removal 
upon  the  desk,  and  published  it  in  an  extra  edition  of  the 
newspaper.  I  am  hai)i)v,  also,  to  believe  that  I  have  written 
more  columns  in  favor  of  the  removal  than  any  other  person. 

Three  times  has  the  lr<];islatnre  responded  to  the  i>opular 
demand ;  and  at  last  the  Kxocutive  hits  consented  to  the 
removal.  For  one,  1  thank  him  and  the  Council  for  it ;  for 
I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this  measure,  as  a  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  emancipation  of  the  free  States  from,  the 

^  Unless  otherwise  designated. 
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control  of  the  slave-power,  cannot  well  be  over-rated.  It 
will  take  rank  with  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  judiciarj-,  by 
which  the  infamous  Fugitive-slave  I^iw  has  been  killed  dead 
in  that  State.  The  ban  of  proscription  and  outlawry  is  put 
upon  ever)'  man  who  shall  take  a  Avilling  part  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  inhuman  statute.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
resist  and  destroy  the  force  of  such  enactments,  but  to  placo 
all  such  men  under  such  a  ban  as  this. 

Is  this  treason?  Not  at  all;  nothing  that  resembles 
treason.  Is  it  nullification?  Ilardl}*;  nothing  more  than 
that,  at  any  rate  :  and  nullification  is  a  thing  so  common,  tliat 
it  need  not  attract  much  attention.  There  are  more  laws 
nnlHGed  to-ila}'  in  Massachusetts  tlian  there  arc  laws  obeyed. 
If  this  is  nullification,  it  is  ver}*  indirect.  No  law  is 
violated  in  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring.  The  measure  is 
a  conservative  one.  In  1855,  i)erhaps,  it  could  not  have 
been  called  so  with  such  strict  propriety  as  it  now  can  be. 
Loring  himself  has  made  it  conservative.  He  has  placed 
hinisi'ir  ill  lli«'  :iMiliiil«;  ofdii!  hiw-hrcnUcr ;  :ind  the  ^itvrrnor, 
unless  he  would  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  nuist  remove  him  as 
soon  as  the  logislatine  demanded  his  romoval.  Not  onl}* 
has  Loring  violated  the  law,  but  his  conduct  has  tended,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  diminish  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  life-tenure  of  thejudicinr}' ;  and,  in  ni}*  opinion, 
his  associates  of  the  l*robate  Com-t  owe  much  of  their  i)roscut 
trouble  to  him.  But  it  is  as  a  strict  antislaver)*  measure, 
not  as  a  conservative  triumph,  for  conservatism  is  not  my 
especial  hobby,  that  I  rejoice  in  this  removal.  As  a  (hfclara- 
tion  of  war  against  the  Fugitive-slave  Act,  it  has  groat  value. 
As  a  stroke  in  favor  of  State  rights,  it  is  inestimable.  It  will 
help  teach  the  people  of  the  State  a  lesson  which  they  need 
more  than  the  people  of  an}'  other  Northern  State  ;  viz.,  that 
it  ma}'  yet  be  necessary  —  it  is  becoming  ever}'  da}'  more 
and  more  necessary  —  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
States  against  T^ederal  encroachments,  congressional  and 
judicial. 

Mr.  Stone,  senator  from  Essex,  in  his  speech,  took  extraor* 
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dinar}'  pains  to  show  that  this  removal  was  to  be  effected 
because  Loring  sat  in  tlie  Antony  Burns  case,  and  took 
part  in  enforcing  the  Fugitive-slave  Act ;  and  he  said  it  was 
a  subterfuge  to  pretend  the  contrar}*.  I  do  not  think  the 
senator  made  out  his  case,  though  I  do  not  care  much  if  he 
did.  Judge  Loriug's  conduct  in  tlio  Burns  case  —  the  fact 
that  he  sat  in  (lie  cose  at  all  —  was  suHIcicnt  reason  for 
his  removal.  But  that  alone  is  not  the  reason  why  ho  was 
removed.  He  is  removed  for  a  persistent  violation  of  a 
law  of  the  State.  That  law  grew  out  of  this  particular  case, 
no  doubt,  utid  w.'ts  :i  g<>ii(;ral  dochinition  of  State  policy,  not 
only  for  him,  but  for  all  other  men  in  his  condition.  It  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  create  new  offences,  and 
provide  for  their  punishment.     This  is  done  every  year. 

Take  the  olfciicc  of  Scluiylcrizing,  as  it  has  been  called. 
Suppose  a  railroad-ofllccr  should  defraud  his  corporation  in 
a  niannor  not  punishable  by  law.  Is  it  not  competent  for 
the  legishitnre  to  make  a  law  defining  and  punishing  his 
offence  ?  Then  suppose  he  goes  on  in  his  fraudulent  course, 
and,  when  the  corporation  undertakes  to  turn  him  out,  he 
turns  about,  and  says,  "  1  have  violated  no  law.  When  I 
began  to  steal,  there  was  no  statute  against  stealing.  Your 
law  was  got  up  to  meet  my  particular  case ;  and  now  you  are 
turning  me  out  under  pretext  of  violating  this  law,  when, 
in  fact,  you  are  proscribing  me  for  an  act  which  was  not 
contrary  to  law.  You  are  committing  an  evasion,  guilty  of  a 
subterfuge."  This  would  be  talking  no  more  nonsensicallj^' 
than  Senator  Stone  talks  now. 

'*  The  Boston  Dail}*  Advertiser  **  admits  with  great  franR- 
ness,  that  *'  the  Republican  party,  not  onlj'  leaders,  but  rank 
and  flic,  wore  willin;^  and  dasirous  to  let  the  question  lay 
asidt; ;  '*  mid  it  attrilnilc^s  lo  **  a  firr}'  article '  in  '  The  New- 
York  Tribune,'  **  published  at  a  time  of  "  universal  silence  of 
the  Uopublican  press  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  subject," 
no  small  influence  in  changing  the  policy.     This  is  but  say- 


1  Written  by  *•  Warrington. 


»> 
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,iMfB  'htm  'Uft  'rmU  vimki  .i  mxn  'IliC    be  >ui»»^  jbm^  ~Jie 
'^  -'f'-iH^  It:  vitft  Ilk  J«»r    tie  '*  .TsiiK   aki  iie.'*   juiIauis 

mh^*'9^0^f.  vv  ;yMr»vMW(  'iui  r«Mianiii(aniia  BaD*  in.  anifs^  diaS 
!SK^  ;tirVfft«w  Mti;^  3e  Jnc  •2aiuiiili£nsxL  was  ;bft  anmng-ganiit 


\k\€K  \fff^,'t\^0\    xt,  UvokT..   .«>  it   wiH   ^nirrtiiiciT  r^portetL     He 

fJi^  ViAJk'^vin  Ijt^^u-x.  It  wiw  ill  I  i«4tAatLi  11  jT  acctfpCieti  bj 
^>ifV^^5<w  ift  I^.Vi,  wt*#^  tfwry  .-HMsikiiil  iviit  o^tiie  tiutj  of  gor- 
Affiirt^^  Ui<}  T^(rrif^/ru:H,  ;ui*l  ai!«>\ri:i|  liiir  s<|ii;U.loi:s  :uiil  liie 
/'lirott^A  f//  f^'AXUi  wl»at  titr;  \0f:*ii[tUt  tiit«;f*l*.-il  tA<?y  abuj^iM  seUie. 
^t\t^  tf'li*^ti\  fft  U»tz  Mi^MOniri  0>rD(>rocui3«;  was,  I  hare  always 
ikt^^t^/Ut^  fi  |/^I/jr»l  f#^njlt  of  the  compn>mUe  of  iJ^oO.  Coa- 
i^ff*<^  l»/i/l  fitfflU:fiUul  iu  ^ovcmiaent  of  New  Mexico  ami 
i',iii\t ;  why  ri//tf  ftl^/f  of  Kan^aii  ami  Nebraska?  The  socoes 
ttt   Hfnt4UH   wt'.m  ulfUp  i\ui  legitiiiiate   aii«l   logical  result  of 

Alt  \Smi  hu]f\ft'.uo,4\  in  KunHas  was  to  have  beea  expected. 
h\tt'U  ti  fl'l'l  I'm  /i/;m!h  H<)iirtre  in  the  nci^lilx>rhoo<l  of  Sjiring- 
i)f*h\,  niu\  iu\vt'i{.\>ui  ill  ^^  The  Uepiililicuii,"  tiiut,  on  a  certain 
ihty^  Uih  iwtii  who  ifoi  WuTii  flrHt  Hhall  Iiavc  the  house-lots  into 
whh'h  It  U  fUvhhul,  and  mco  if  you  will  not  have  Kansas  on 
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a  small  scale.      Squatter  sovcrcigut}*  is,  in  fact,  the  abne- 
gation of  all  law,  and  the  <*nconrageniont  of  anarch}'. 

Next  comes  tlic  DhmI  Scott  decision  to  repair  the  mischief. 
The  slaveholders  —  being  in  danger  of  having  their  property 
voted  out  of  their  hands,  and  themselves  voted  out  of  the 
territor}^  the}*  expected  to  control  —  procure  old  Mr.  Taney 
and  his  associates  to  announce  to  the  counUy  as  constitu- 
tional law,  that  the  slaveholder  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
propert}',  no  matter  what  the  majority,  heretofore  supposed  to 
be  sovereign,  ma}'  he. 

Gen.  Cass  was  defeated  by  the  Whigs  and  Barnburners,^  . 
because,  in  compliance  with  the  Southern  demand,  he  had 
yielded  up  tiie  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  Now,  the  struggle  of  the  Itepublicans  is  to  pre- 
vent the  i)assage  of  a  law  by  Congress  to  enforce  and  aanc- 
Hon  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  his  slave,  wherever  ho 
may  choose  to  carry  him  ;  and  at  a  day's  journey  behind 
the  Democratic  party  comes  limping  along  the  Republican 
parly,  t'dving  up  ca<;h  old  issue  as  it  is  successively  aban- 
doned, and  fondling  it  as  something  very  beautiful  and  god- 
like. There  is  one  good  thing  about  this  new  demand  of  the 
slave-power:  it  acknowle<lgcs  the  power  of  Congi'css  over 
the  Territories.  It  is  the  death-blow  of  squatter  sovereignty, 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  cheats,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
of  all  humbugs.  The  antagonist  of  the  new  doctrine  is  not 
squatter  sovereignty,  but  the  old  Free-Soil  and  Northern 
AVliig  W<ibsterian,  Jefrersonian,  and  Nathan  Dane  doctrine  of 
prohibition.  One  side  believes  in  the  power  and  duly  of 
Congress  to  sustain  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  the  otlier 
side,  in  its  power  and  duty  to  prohibit.  There  is  an  issue 
worthy  of  a  contest,  and  to  this  it  nnist  finally  come. 

The  Uepublican  party  may  unwisely  be  induced  to  tag 
round  after  its  rival  a  few  years  more,  occupying  its  old 


>  TJw  Jinnilntnirrs  were  a  New-Yt)rk  party  of  reformers,  wliolielicved 
in  burning  the  barn  to  deHtrny  tlio  rats  iufe:<tin<;  it,  and  so  destroyed 
their  i)arty  to  get  rid  of  the  b;vl  elements.  They  ovideutly  did  not 
believe  in  **  reform  within  the  party." 
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tents,  sleeping  in  its  musty  stniw,  and  deeming  tents  and 
straw  fit  habitation  and  bed  for  the  gods ;  but  it  will  wake 
from  the  delusion  b}*  and  b}'.  The  i)co|)le  of  this  countr}'  are 
constitutionalists.  Acc]uiesce  in  the  Drcd  Scott  decision,  let 
them  settle  down  in  the  liclief  that  tlie  ConstittUion  gives  the 
slave-owner  a  right  to  take  his  propert}'  to  the  Territories, 
and  3'ou  must  admit  his  right  to  have  it  protected  when  it  gets 
there.  The  people  will  never  submit,  and  the}-  never  ougiU 
to  submit,  to  have  a  constitutional  right  voted  down  b}*  a 
majorit}',  though  that  majorit}'  be  as  a  million  to  one.  No : 
the  Republican  part3**s  title  to  sup[K>rt  docs  not  consist  in  its 
intention  to  see  fair  play  between  slaveholder  and  non-slave- 
holder. It  consists,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Seward,  in  ^^  that 
very  characteristic,  which,  in  the  moutli  of  scoffers,  constitutes 
its  great  and  lasting  imbecility  and  reproach.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  party  of  but  one  idea ;  but  that  idea  is  a 
noble  one,  an  idea  that  fills  and  expands  all  generous  souls, 
—  the  idea  of  equalit)',  the  equality  of  all  men  beforc  human 
tribnnals  and  Iiiiiiiaii  laws,  as  they  all  aro  (Ypial  ]io.foni  the 
divine  tribunal  and  divine  laws."  1  liiid  no  s(|natler  sover- 
eignty in  this  platform  of  Mr.  Seward's.  By  this  sign  we 
conquer. 

[March  31, 1851).] 
PERSON AL-LIIIKUTV   UILL  :    ITS   DEl'KAT. 

All  the  pai)ers  rejoice,  though  some  of  them  think  it 
prudent  not  to  sa}*  much,  over  the  defeat  of  the  Personal- 
freedom  Bill ;  but  the  laugh  will  probahl}'  be  on  "  the  other 
side  of  the  mouth"  before  a  gixjat  while.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  such  victories  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  vears. 
Not  to  mention  an}'  others,  there  was  the  victoiy  of  Messrs. 
Winthrop,  Stevenson,  llillard,  and  Compan}*,  in  1845,  1846, 
and  1847,  over  S.  C.  Phillips,  Adams,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and 
Palfre}'.  AVithin  half  a  dozen  3*ears,  the  jubilant  gentlemen 
who  won  it,  and  were  congratulated  over  it  amidst  Iiu/.z:is  and 
lK>ii(ire8,  were  laid  on  the  very  topmost  sliclf  of  rcliroiiicnt, 
where  the^-  still  remain.     There  was  the  victor}-  of  Henry  J. 
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Gardner  over  the  legislature  on  the  Judge  Loring  question. 
That  gentleman  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  Boston 
newspapers  ;  but  where  is  he  now  ?  Snugly  reposing  by  the 
side  of  AVinthrop  and  Stevenson  and  Ilillard.  There  is  a 
tomb  of  the  Capulets  for  politicians  who  fail  to  respond  to 
the  just  demands  of  the  people ;  and  it  yawns  for  more  than 
one  aspiring  gentleman  to-da}-.  AVhcn  the  pcreonal-freedom 
question  was  first  introduced,  by  means  of  petitions,  into  the 
legislature,  I  did  not  suppose  it  stood  an}'  chance  whatever 
of  success ;  for  I  did  not  suppose  the  people  cared  a  great 
deal  alK>ut  it.  But  there  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  this  view 
of  the  subject.  The  experience  in  antislavery  matters, 
abroad  and  at  home,  which  we  have  had  for  the  last  half  a 
dozen  years,  has  prepared  the  people  for  almost  an}'  measure 
which  shall  set  the  State  in  array  against  slavery.  Kansas 
and  Charles  Sumner  are  watchwords  which  are  not  soon  for- 
gotten by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  the  ease  with  which 
Judgo  I^>ri ng  was  tumbled  out  of  office,  neck  and  heels,  no 
tornado,  earthquake,  or  other  convulsion  ensuing,  according 
to  the  predictions,  has  taught  them  to  despise  all  threats,  and 
disregard  all  croakiugs.  The  result  of  the  agitation  on  this 
new  question  will  be  just  like  the  result  on  all  the  rest. 
The  solicitude  which  is  felt,  lest  the  prospects  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  should  be 
damaged,  is  quite  amusing.  Who  are  those  who  are  thuq^ 
severely  exercised?  Men,  for  the  most  part,  who  threw  ' 
away  the  election  of  185G  by  dabbling  in  the  dirty  pool  of  ' 
Know-Nothingism  ;  or,  if  they  did  not  do  this,  have  pursued 
a  cautious  and  timid  and  time-serving  polic}'  in  relation  to  it 
ever  since. 

fSopt.  22.] 
NAMING  TIIR   REPUBLICAN   PARTY.* 

All  over  the  United  States,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Key 
West,  from  Galveston  to  Fraser  River,  the  opposition  to  the 

1  Kcpublican  was  tlio  old  immo  of  tlio  DomocraU.  JelTersoii  was  a 
Hepublicuii,  and  was  elected  by  Republican  votes.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  reason  why  this  name  was  selected  for  the  new  party  in  1850. 
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Democratic  party  is  known  as  the  "  Republican  party/* 
Perhaps  it  might  as  well  be  called  any  thing  else ;  for  the 
name  means  nothing :  but  that  will  be  the  name,  and  nothing 
can  ciiange  it.  Amcricau-Rcpublicun  is  too  long  for  popular 
use ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  objections  to  it.  But  even 
that  would  be  better  than  none.  Think  of  a  baby  going  three 
years  without  a  name !  How  you  would  feel,  if  a  visitor 
should  enter  3'our  house,  and  say  to  3'our  boy  (who  is,  of 
coui*se,  a  fine  boy,  like  all  other  bo3's),  "What  is  3'our  name, 
m^-  little  chap?  Eh,  eh?  Can't  3'ou  tell?  A  little  bashful, 
I  see.  Afraid  of  strangers,  perhaps"  1  How  would  3*ou  feel, 
I  say,  if  such  a  circumstance  should  occur,  and  3'ou  should  be 
compcllcil,  in  order  to  justify  3'our  3'oungstcr's  silence,  to  tell 
3'our  guest  that  3'ou  hadn't  been  able  3'et  to  make  up  3'our 
mind  what  to  call  him?  He  runs  alone;  he  says  his  alpha- 
bet ;  he  drives  hoop  ;  he  climbs  the  fence,  and  tumbles  off,  and 
tears  his  clothes  ;  he  is  known  to  all  the  bo3's  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  he  is  preparing  to  "  lick  "  one  of  them  next  year :  but 
you  liavou't  yet  provithul  hint  willi  i\  name.  iVihapsyou  arc 
afraid  of  oifoiiding  one  of  liis  iinclus,  if  3'ou  don't  call  hini 
George  ;  and  his  grandfather,  if  3'ou  don't  call  him  Hczekiah  ; 
and  his  mother,  if  you  combine  the  two,  and  call  him  George 
llezekiah  :  so  3'ou  dall3'  and  putter,  and  the  poor  boy  grows 
up,  till  tlic  other  boys,  who  must  call  him  something,  give 
him  a  horrid  nickname,  and  send  him  home  every  night  to 
bury  his  face  in  his  mother's  sympatliizing  apron,  and  bo 
sent  weeping  to  bed.  You  fmd  out  at  last  that  you  had  better 
have  called  him  any  ihiny^  — Ned  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  Eli  or 
Epaminondas,  Zeno,  Zero,  Xerxes,  Lycurgus,  or  an3'  thing 
else,  —  ratlier  than  have  him  go  without  a  name. 

AVhat  abolher  it  is,  wlien  you  are  aecoslod  1)3'  some  New- 
Yorker  or  Illinoisian,  and  are  asked  if  you  are  a  Republican, 
to  be  obliged  to  say,  "  I  belong,  sir,  to  the  party  which  is 
opposed  to  the  present  corrupt  National  Administration  and 
the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral polic3'  of  the  present  State  Administration"  !  —  ''When 
is  the  Republican  Convention  to  be  held? "  —  ''Don't  know ; 
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but  we  are  to  have  a  convention  of  all  the  legal  voters  of 
Massachusetts  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  corni[)t  National 
Administration  and  the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power,  and 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  general  policy  of  the  present  State 
Administration,  at  Fitcliburg,  on  the  20Lh."  —  *'  Whom  do  the 
Republicans  of  3'our  State  prefer  for  President  ?  '*  —  **  Can't 
say ;  but  the  party  which  is  opposed  to  tlic  present  corrujit 
National  Administration  and  the  aj^s^ressions  of  the  slave- 
power,  and  in  favor  of  the  general  policy  of  the  present  State 
Adininistnition,  prolmbly  h>oks  with  some  favor  ninm  Gov. 
Banks."  —  **  Why,  what  do  you  mran  by  that  gabble/  Isn't 
that  the  Republican  part3'?  If  it  is,  wh}'  don't  30U  say  so?" 
—  '*  Well,  I  s'pose  it  is  ;  but  the  fact  is,  our  State  Committee 
are  a  little  afraid  to  sa}'  what  they  mean ;  and,  though  the 
word  '  Republican  *  is  in  common  conversational  use,  we  can't 
use  it  in  conventions  and  committees  and  official  documents 
just  yet."  — "Why  not?"-— "Oh!  Mr.  So-and-So  says 
we  mustn't  offend  the  Americans  ;  and  *  The  Dail^'  Buzzer ' 
thinks  we'd  better  use  the  old  formula  for  the  i)resent."  — 
"  Well,  if  your  committee  can't  give  the  baby  a  name,  the 
State  Convention  ought  to  do  it  the  very  first  opportunity." 
And  so  I  tliink. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the  Republican  State 
Convention.  It  was  held  at  a  bad  place.  The  State  Com- 
mittee has  no  right  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  accommodate  any 
local  demand  for  a  convention.  Some  portions  even  of 
Worcester  County  were  unrepresented,  because  the  delegates 
could  not  go  to  Fitcliburg  without  being  away  from  home 
two  niglits.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  convenient  attendance 
of  senators  and  representatives,  there  would  have  been  a 
Lun<lred  towns  nincpresentcd.  Let  me  here  sa}*  that  I  under- 
stiunl  th;il  Mr.  .lolin  J>.  Alley's  opposition  to  the  Lyini  resolu- 
tion was  not  because  it  demanded  a  name  for  the  party,  but 
because  he  conceived  that  it  contained  a  censure  of  the  State 
Committee.  I  understand  him  to  sa}'  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
*  adopting  the  name  Republican,  and  took  ground  openl3'  on 
that  side  of  the  question.     I  am  pleased  to  make  tliis  coitcc- 


turn.  Ibeliere  the  resolations  sadsljtbe  pdUic  demand  tlial 
the  party  sball  be  chrUtcoed.  ^'  The  Bu  "  still  insists  that  it 
will  be  perfectly  in  order  for  any  man  who  <lislikes  the  name 
Repoblican  to  call  himself  Arocrican-Rcpoblican,  or  Oppo- 
sition* I  certainly  i^ree  with  ^^Thb  Beb."  There  is  no  law 
against  a  man's  doing  absard  thii^,  and  making  a  fool  of 
himself;  and  if,  after  the  aothoritative  and  nnanimoas  adop- 
tion of  the  Repablican  name  by  the  Contention,  any  member 
of  the  party  insists  that  he  is  a  Repablican  with  a  prefix, 
there  can  be  no  controrersy  about  his  rig^t  so  to  do. 
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ClIAFPER  VII. 

JOHN  BROWN  AND  PllESIDKNT  LINCOLN. 

["Warrington's"  Letters  in  Springfield  Republican, i  Nov.  3, 1869.] 
JOHN   DttOWN   OF   08SAWATT0MIE. 

I  AM  loath  to  write  a  letter  without  sajing  a  word  about 
John  Brown  ;  but  he  is  one  of  your  ever}'-cla3*  topics :  e very- 
bod}*  is  thinking  of  him,  and  talking  about  him,  and  think- 
injX  '''ud  l:dkiii»5  hoMor  Ihan  I  ran.  I  Iwlicvc  lie  has  to-day 
more  of  the  popular  respect  and  wynipathy  than  any  otiier 
man  in  the  country.  Thoreau  said  one  good  thing;  viz., 
"  The  government  lias  no  right  to  hang  a  man  whose  con- 
science tells  him  he  is  right.  AVho  can  tell,  in  such  a  case, 
that  the  government  is  right,  and  the  man  wrong?  "When 
government  takes  tlie  life  of  a  man  without  the  assent  of  his 
own  conscience,  it  is  a  step  towards  its  own  dissolution." 

AVhetlier  Virginia  has  a  right  to  hang  Brown  or  not,  she 
cannot  afford  to  do  it.  She  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by 
an  overpowering  necessity,  but  must  lose  by  it,  and  slavery 
must  lose  b}'  it.  1  do  not  agi*ee  that  this  enterprise  was  a 
failure.  Nothing  is  a  failure  which  compels  the  people, 
North  and  South,  to  look  at  the  slaver}*  question.  It  is  the 
most  amazing  thing  in  the  world,  that,  with  four  millions  of 
slaves,  —  wiio  must,  within  the  life  of  some  of  us,  increase,  at 
the  present  ratio,  to  twenty,  tliirt}*,  or  forty  millions,  unless 
there  is  some  check,  —  there  should  be  an}'  thing  else  thought 
of  or  talked  about.     Do  you  suppose  there  were  any  Edward 

1  Unless  otliorwifio  designated. 


fi^TvJr' 


K««reiXji.  or  Dr.  Blar^ileiis.  or  Robert  Wintbrops.  going  about 
ttm  sitrrAtA  fif  Pompeii  anil  ^«^rcnLlael^li,  hiwhing  op  agitatioa 
eonef^ming  the  druklfol  portend  chat  hong  aroami  Mount 
Vemwinf^?  Brown  is  x  portent  that  neeii»  to  be  couHtleretl. 
3Ui  \^  an  imiieatioo  of  tbe  onwanl  pcogreaB  of  the  abulitioo 
ftufWt^  in  this  eoantrj.  Every  dajr  more  and  more  aboUtioo- 
Mfo  are  coming  upon  tbe  stage  of  action,  and  more  ami  more 
emMenratiren  anil  doo^hiaces  are  going  odl  Every  day 
if^ireaiies  the  danger  of  bonier  wars,  stampedes,  and  inaor- 
reetio9fcji.  Tbe  government  is  powerless  to  prevent  tbem, 
thon^  it  may  now  and  then  bai^  a  few  of  the  actois  therein. 
The  rfne«tiofi  is  one  that  most  be  met. 

Jobn  Brown  is  a  seoaine  hero.  Don't  let  ns  nickname 
him.  lUi  is  not  %'er)'  **  oUl ; "  an<l  it  is  a  pity  if  the  emergen- 
eies  of  the  RefMihlican  partj'  are  siicli,  that  he  most  go  to  bis 
rieath  with  tlie  Lifiel  **  Crazy  "  upon  his  fordiead.  lie  has 
got  to  die  :  let  not  his  reiHitation  for  heroism  be  taken  from 
him  \fy  calling  him  insane.  I  wish  we  coold  do  8<nnething 
f4ff  Ifirn  ;  for  li^;  in  worlliy  of  all  the  elioicc  gifts,  such  :ls  tlic 
children  Hym\HAv/Ai  when  tliey  sing,  — 

'*  Uncle  John  is  very  sick : 
Wliat  fihall  we  send  him? 
Tlircc  gold  wishes. 
Til rec  gold  kisses. 

Wliat  sliull  we  vc'iid  llicin  in? 

In  a  golden  saucer. 
What  shall  wo  tie  them  with? 

With  a  golden  garter. 
Who  shall  we  send  Ihem  by? 

I)y  the  governor's  ihiughtcr,"  «fcc. 

flwl  bloHS  Ossawattomic  Brown  I 

Tho  fiyrnpnthy  for  Brown,  which  so  pervades  the  people  of 
the  fn?c  States,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  liis  personal 
<!OiirM'^(»,  pi^'ly*  "n<l  conHcUinliousnc'ss,  but  also,  in  grwit 
dt'grci!,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  one  ol'  the 
most  elilvah'ie  and  noble  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  man. 
IIo  throw  himself  against  the  power  of  Virginia  and  the 
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United  States;  and  for  what?  To  steal  land,  like  Lopez 
and  Wall^cr?  No;  bnt  te  free  so  many  as  he  could  of  a 
long-suffering  and  troddcn-down  people.  For  this,  and  for 
no  selfish  puipose,  he  risked  and  lost  his  own  life.  Purer 
and  nobler  philanthropj"  was  never  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Tlie  pcoi>le  have  not  onl}'  a  profound  respect 
for  Browu,  but  liuudrcds  and  thousands  of  them  bless  his 
mcmor}'  for  tiic  lesson  he  has  taught  them  of  self-sacrifice  in 
this  age  of  self-seeking  and  cowardice. 

[Jan.  5, 18G0.] 
EXECUTION   OP  JOHN   BROWN. 

The  execution  of  John  Brown  —  now,  I  suppose,  a  fixed 
fact,  if  an  executioner  can  be  found  with  courage  enough  to 
place  tlic  rope  round  his  neck  —  will  tend  to  induce  in  members 
of  Congress  of  both  parties  a  spirit  averse  to  compromises. 
This  will  be  llio  case,  at  any  nite,  if  the  roiiroscnfafivcs  par- 
take of  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  an3'  degree.  The  people, 
in  their  workshops  and  on  their  farms,  are  thinking  and  talk- 
ing of  John  Brown.  Our  great  author,  Irving,  is  unfortunate 
in  his  death,  in  one  respect ;  for  men  get  no  time  to  write  or 
read  the  eulogies  which  he  deserves.  AVithin  fort3--eight 
hours,  the  most  genuine  representative  of  the  antislavery 
idea  is  to  be  hanged  for  his  efforts  to  carr}-  that  idea  into 
practical  results.  I  do  not  say  he  is  a  tnier  man  than  thou- 
sands of  other  men  scattered  all  over  the  North :  perhaps 
he  was  not  so  wise  as  many  of  them.  But  this,  at  any  rate, 
is  true  of  him :  professing  to  be  in  favor  of  giving  freedom 
to  the  black  race,  he  went  to  work  in  a  straightforward  way 
to  smite  off  their  shackles  with  his  own  hand,  lie  did  not 
wait  for  the  slow  movement  of  ideas :  he  did  not  mean,  if 
he  could  help  it,  to  **  die  without  the  sight."  He  went  right 
at  it,  reasoning  logicallj',  I  suppose,  in  this  way  :  **  Here  are 
four  millions  of  people  to  be  freed  :  I  am  determined  at  least 
to  free  one  of  them  for  m^^  share.  If  every  antislavery  man 
will  do  as  much,  the  work  will  be  well-nigh  accomplished.'* 


Aid  Ut  4i»l  awwe  tjttii  Ikjs  laac*:.    II^  ^iwtgrii:  of 

wuke  ijniir  eKa$« :  i^am  ziaaz^  &di>.  u&  ue  cmSjH  i»j6.     la 

been  ff^fi  -Ti^iwftt  Ekfsk.  Afil  V^  tjjl^  ;Iie  =t»wfww^  vock  viick 
lei  M>«  UKa^  vTiMi^^t  ia  tlfae  Leart*  o^  iJit  P<*°1>^  ^  ^Js  iveeiift 
life  aivl  loA  dcfltL,  aad  be  is  taiztr  f»£iiirf  to  be  aif  i1  tke 


We  are  ftoreiy  t^  bsicst  of  iia^rates.  ve  aatulArviT 
of  tbe  Xortii.  if  ve  do  noc  reT€T«xk»  bLs  nmr  a»l  b^ess  his 
m^tn^'jrr,  A  tf^jrrjnidklT  honest  xorl  rifSneoiK  »ui.  a  tbor- 
^m^ily  ^o/i^:  lanxi  U^i.  'jf,  if  icraai*.-.  ikr*aae  ooir  »s  aJ!  Uutiifisi 
DMA  ai«  iikwune,  oo!j  as  erery  man  wbo  stanls  up  for  firioci- 
|iU»i  agaifk»t  afuparoDt  xoieresi  is  iikaaiie.  Slill  ie»  is  he 
erifAir«al.  lie  Las  broken  the  law.  no  doobt ;  but  to  break 
the  law  h  not  Dcecssarily  to  oominit  a  criine.  Thej  broke 
I  be  Uw  w\»fp  rrrlcascfl  Jeny  at  Syracuse,  aoil  Shailracb  at 
iUmUjti ;  Uit  noljculv  tUioks  tlicnn  criminals.  Men  Laie  even 
tiiti:^}  h\*pip\  ijr^iitraiy  to  law,  who  arc  not  n?ckoneil  as  cnmi- 
naU :  na^*,  liunrlreds  of  them,  in  all  ages  of  tLe  world,  have 
U^en  cUrriiilieil  an<l  lionorecl  as  martyr-heroes.  Vii^nia 
puni»lM>s  Jolin  Drown  as  a  munlcrcr  and  traitor ;  but  he  is 
neitlier :  Ik:  is  a  hero  ami  a  mart\T. 

**  Yftm  UtT  i\%*:  Ikhjt  wli«:ti  it  i'*  <-riiM«: 

To  pleaai  tlie  p<ior  «lumb  boiidiiuui*^  cause; 
When  all  that  makes  the  heart  sublime, 
Tlic  giorioujf  throbs  tliat  conquer  time. 
Are  traitor:}  to  our  cruel  laws ! 

He  strove  among  God*s  suffering  poor 

One  gleam  of  brotherhooil  to  send : 
Tlie  dungeon  oped  itn  liungry  door 
To  give  the  truth  one  martyr  more, 

Then  shut ;  and  here  behold  the  end  I  '* 
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[&Iay  21] 

PRESIDENT  Lincoln's  nomination. 

"The  people  of  tlie  Uniteil  States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both 
Congress  and  courts." 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  annonnced  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict as  distinct]}*,  if  not  as  happil}',  as  Seward.  He  has 
fought  a  gallant  campaign  witli  tlie  representative  of  all  that 
is  bad,  rnlHanl}',  Jolni  Ilecuanish,  in  American  [)olitics, — 
Stephen  A.  Douglas ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  not 
lowered  the  standartl  of  straight-out  Republicanism  one  inch. 
He  has  courage,  and  will  never  let  go :  — 

"  The  mongrcrs  hold  may  slip; 
But  only  crowhars  loose  the  hull-dog's  grip." 

We  have  got  to  defend  all  his  radicalisms  and  nltraisms. 
That  one  sentence  I  have  quoted  will  be  dinned  into  the  ears 
of  a  million  of  voters  a  million  of  times  between  now  and 
clccti(>n-d:i3' ;  and  it  will  be  an  education  worth  having. 
Here  is  the  apostle  of  genuine  popular  sovereigntj'.  He  is 
not  one  of  3'our  sham  sovereignty  men ;  no  Douglas,  who 
don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down ;  no  Eli 
Thajer,  who  pledges  himself  to  keep  the  negro  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  strikes  hands  with  the  border-ruffians  to  defeat 
Grow's  territorial  bills,  and  tries  to  keep  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  out  of  the  Republican  platform.  He  stands, 
as  I  understand  him,  on  the  old  Whig  and  Free-Soil  ground 
of  prohibition,  by  one  means  or  another,  or  all  means,  or 
at  all  hazards.  I  trust  his  letter  of  acceptance  will  not 
diminish  the  confidence  of  the  antislavery  men  in  him.  If 
he  "trims,"  he  is  lost. 

Then  hurrah  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  !  **  Abe  Lincoln," 
if  you  plo.'iRo.  *'  Honest  Ab<»  Lincoln,"  if  you  i)lcasc  ;  though 
1  don't  lay  much  stress  ui)on  this  appellation.  If  Lincoln  is 
not  something  more  than  honest,  he  is  not  fit  for  President. 
The  men  who  stroll  into  mock-auction  shops,  and  are  vic- 
timized b}-  the  Peter  Funks,  are  "  honest:  "  the  Vermouters 
and  New-IIampsliire  men  who  wantlered  off  to  Chicago,  and 
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believed  Horace  Greeley,  and  Andrew  Cartin,  and  Henry  S. 
Lane,  when  they  said  Williaiu  H.  Seward  coiild  not  be 
choflen,  were  '^  honest,"  bat,  oh,  how  jolly  green !  ^^  Abe," 
I  am  confMlent,  is  something  more  than  ^^  honest."  '^  Abe 
Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter,"  if  3'Oii  please;  for  I  snppoee 
hnman  nature  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1840,  when  we 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse  for  Harrison,  and  decorated  log- 
cabins,  and  rolled  '^big  balls"  through  the  streets.  Then 
here  it  is:  — 

Hurrah  for  Lincoln  and  namlln ! 
Hnrrali  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fogiea ! 
Hurrah  for  the  downfall  of  Know-Nothlngism  I 
Hurrah  for  a  sound  Republican  platform! 
Hurrah  for  a  iKirty  name  I 

But 

A  wail  for  William  H.  Seward  I 
A  wail  for  party  cowardice  and  folly! 
A  wail  for  opi)ortuniLies  lost! 
"Woe  is  me,  Albania !" 

All  these,  however,  awail  nothing.  Let  the  hurrahs  predomi- 
nate. By  the  way,  I  liavc  seen  Harry's  picture  of  Lincoln ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  tiiat  he  is  as  ugly  as  his  most  cnthusiiistic 
admirers  claim.  Hut  he  looks  like  a  man  of  ability  and 
subsUiutiality,  ns  ho  is.  His  nglinoss  won't  hurt  him  au}'. 
If  he  gets  the  votes  of  all  the  ugly  men,  ho  will  have  an 
immonsc  majority ;  for  liio  ninlo  huniiiu  raoo,  in  ils  couuuou 
aspects,  is  by  no  moans  boaulil'iil.  Yet  most  1k>3's  are  hand- 
some. Why  don't  the}'  grow  up  handsome?  It  is  hard 
work,  and  povert)',  and  rum  and  tobacco,  and  selfislmess, 
and  pride  and  vault}',  and  all  the  other  and  foolish  propensi- 
ties and  bad  habits,  which  so  play  the  douse  with  their  good 
looks.  Lincoln  looks  like  a  man  who  had  inherited  rough 
features,  and  had  kept  them  rough  by  a  hard  scrimmage  with 
life  ;  but  ho  is  not  half  so  ugly  as  some  of  the  men  who  pass 
for  handsome,  and  who  wore  born  handsome,  and  lived 
so  till  they  were  old  enough  to  begin  to  smoke  bad  cigars, 
and  "chaw"  nasty  tobacco,  and  drink  "  rot-gut."  We 
have  had  uglier  presidential  candidates  than  Lincoln.     Do 
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you  remember  "Old  Zack's"  lip?  Wasn't  that  horrid? 
Yet  ho  went  in  over  Ihc  unctiioiis  Cass  and  the  smooth  Van 
Buren,  and  was  a  better  man  than  eitlier ;  and  I  don't  com- 
pliment him  any  by  saying  this. 


[Sept  13.] 

THE   BELL-BVERETT  ^   PARTY. 

As  I  was  standing  near  Scollay's  Building  about  two 
o'clock  3"esterday  afternoon,  waiting  for  the  horse-car,  I 
heard  a  groat  ding-<lunging.  **  Wli;if.  the  d — I's  that?"  said 
a  man  by  my  side.  We  dodged  round  the  corner  ;  and  there 
we  saw,  coming  np  Coui-t  and  turning  into  Tremont  Street, 
a  vehicle  drawn  b}'  several  horses,  and  containing  an  im- 
mense bell,,  tlie  rope  of  which  a  stout  man  was  vigorously 
pulling,  and  from  which  the  c/a/)77er-trap  was  proceeding. 
•'Oh,  Bell  and  Everett!"  said  I;  **  meeting  at  Roxbury 
io-nii];lit."  JNIy  nriglibor  doubled  himself  np  as  if  he  had 
a  severe  pain  in  his  bowels,  such  as  one  might  have  after 
eating  a  hearty  supper  of  milk,  cucumbers  and  vinegar, 
green  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  lobster-salad ;  roared 
three  times,  *' Haw,  haw,  haw!"  and  vanished  into  a  car 
bound  to  the  South  JCnd.  1  looked  over  to  Gray's  iron 
building,  and  saw  three  men  extended  on  the  sidewalk  in  a 
fit  —  of  laugliing.  I  know 'em :  the}'  were  3'oung  law3'ers, 
Lincoln  men,  feigning  to  be  pleased  with  the  demonstration. 
The  bell  passed  on,  the  ringer  pulling  most  vehemently.  I 
could  not  recognize  him,  and  therefore  cannot  positively*  say 
whether  it  was  George  Lunt,  George  Ilillard,  George  Curtis, 
Levcrctt  Saltoustall,  Daniel  AVarren,  Augustus  C.  Carey, 
Henry  J.  Gardner,  B.  Flint  King,  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
Samuel  H.  Wallc}',  or  Van  Duzcnbur}*.  There  were  two 
men  on  board :  I  could  not  distinctly  recognize  what  the 
second  man  was  doing ;  but  I  think  he  was  holding  out  his 

1  Bell-Everett  imrtij.  John  IJell  and  Eilward  Everett  were  the  liun- 
ker,  proslavcry,  Dcnio<;ratic  candidates  for  President,  in  opposition  to 
Abraliam  Lincoln,  in  18<K). 
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hat  for  contributions.  People  all  along  Tremont  Row  were 
stopping  to  look :  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  catch  the 
joke;  for* 'Bell  and  Everett"  was  painted  on  the  wagon. 
They  wagged  their  heads,  rolled  their  eyes,  shiiled  their 
quids  from  one  side  to  the  other,  chuckled  or  sneered,  and 
passed  on.  It  was  too  bad  to  laugh  at  it.  A  more  orderly 
and  respectftil  funeral  procession  I  have  never  seen,  tliough 
the  mourners  were  few.  I  would  suggest  a  different  kind 
of  carriage,  something  in  the  catafalque  style ;  and  here  is 
an  inscription  which  would  be  suitable,  from  one  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  poems :  — 

"Ding-dong I  ding-dong! 
The  world  \n  in  u  sinnncr,  liko  a  soa 
Over  u  i>cnl  vuJcano.     W<>c  is  nio 
All  the  (lay  long!'* 

This  last,  *'Woe  is  me  all  the  day  long!**  concentrates 
the  whole  philosopliy  of  the  whole  Bell-Everett  part}',  and  is 
the  substance  of  their  ten  thousand  speeches  and  letters  and 
editorial  articles.  But,  thoui^h  there  is  no  jollity  in  Ihese 
fellows,  they  keep  other  people  good-naturcil.  Talk  of 
Hood!  Well  "Hood's  Own,"  and  ''Up  the  Khine,**  and 
the  ''Ode  to  Rae  AVilson,**  and  the  imnning  ballads,  will 
make  you  laugh,  but  not  more  than  one  of  Lunt's  editorials; 
and  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney  Siuilh  never  made  better 
jokes  than  George  'i\  Curtis  in  his  Uoxbur}'  speech. 

In  1852  I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  canvass  for 
President,  going  in  strongly  for  Ensign  Stebbings ;  and  I 
made  a  calculat'on  for  "The  Carpet-Bag,**  which  was  his 
oi^an,  showing  that  he  would  receive  something  more  than 
twent}'  thousand  electoral  votes,  —  not  mere  popular  votes,  of 
which  a  man  may  receive  half  a  million,  and  yet  have  no 
go<><l  from  them.  He  was  going  to  receive  the  vole  of  Maine 
on  the  strength  of  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Saccarap,  declar- 
ing himself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Maine  J^aw,  and  against  its 
enforcement,  and  so  on.  I  mention  this  here,  partly  to  illus- 
trate Curtis* s  speech,  and  parti}'  to  show  that  the  stand- 
ing joke  of  Stebbings  and  the  Maine  Law,  which  is  now  used 
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prctt}'  often  in  the  newspapers,  is  '*  my  thunder.'*  "A  poor 
thin<^,  hilt  my  own,*'  as  Touchstone  8a3's  of  Auilrj'.  Now,  it 
turned  out  that  Stcbbiugs  got  no  votes.  What  was  a  feeble 
attempt  at  waggciy  in  1852  is  deadl}'  earnest  with  George  T. 
Curtis  in  18G0.  His  Stebbings  is  £i1  ward  Everett ;  and  he  is 
as  grave  as  a  judge,  (and  he  is  a  judge :  didn't  he  adjudi- 
cate a  man  into  slavery  ten  years  ago?) — as  grave  as  a 
judge,  in  Iiis  attempt  to  prove,  that,  if  Mr.  Bell  is  not  elected 
President,  Mr.  Everett  will  be  elected  Vice-President  by  the 
Senate,  and  so  will  become  President. 

The  venerable  Dell-Everctts  came  out  on  Monday  before 
olertioM  jubilant;  but  on  Tuesd.-i}' how  changed  were  the}'! 
Jlen  of  six  feet  two  had  sinik  to  five  feet  three ;  men  of 
two  hundred  and  twenly  pounds  were  reiluccd  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty.  '*  Why,  sir,  you  look  thin!"  was  the  common 
n'lnaik.  *' Ah,  yes!  I've  worked  too  hard  this  summer; 
didn't  fake  ni}' nsii:d  trip  U>  Nciwport ;  nothing  permanent: 
slinll  pick  up  in  a  few  days."  —  "  Wrli,  you'd  betler  go  homo 
and  rest  a  while."  iSo  the}'  went  homo  as  soon  after  two 
o'clock  as  possible,  drank  catnip-tea,  and  cursed  "The 
Courier  "  till  bedtime.  Some  of  them  took  it  still  more 
serlousl}'  to  heart.  Large  numbers  of  them  nmde  their  last 
wills,  in  view  of  impending  dissolution,  remembering  the 
Southern  Aid  Socict}'  in  their  aflliction  ;  that  being  the  only 
religious  organization  perfcctl}*  sound  on  the  question  of 
slaver}',  and  certain  so  to  remain.     The  Tract  Society  and 

the  American  Board  ma}'  apostatize ;   but  the  He  v.  L 

F will  circulate  his  doughface  gospel  as  long  as  he  lives. 

[Nov.  8.] 
TRESIDKNT    LINCOLN'S    KLECTION. 

AVell,  Lincoln  is  elected ;  the  Democratic  party  is  Anally 
split  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  ;  and  the  Bell-Everett  part}''  is 
shovelled  underground, —  "dirt  to  dirt."  The  beauty  of 
the  thing  is,  that  this  *'  Constitutional  Union  "  party,  having 
consorted  with  the  only  disunion  party  in  the  country,  must 
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stand  b}'  the  character  and  reputation  wliich  it  has  won  for 
itself.  Tiie  Republican  party  is,  from  this  moment  at  least, 
the  party  upon  which  Constitutionalists  and  Unionists  must 
rely.  I  think  the  Republican  part}'  is  now  so  well  founded 
here,  that  no  paiier  by  abandoning  it  can  harm  it  much,  and 
no  pai)er  by  joining  it  can  adtl  greatly  to  its  vote.  DilFcrent 
schools  of  the  part}'  may  be  aided  or  impeded  by  particular 
presses ;  and  the  results  of  conventions  may  be  affected  some- 
times, but  seldom  the  results  of  general  elections.  Massa- 
clmsetts  is  Republican,  now  and  forever;  and,  thougli  there 
may  be  occasional  re-actions,  the  Ue[nibli(:anism  ol'  the  Slate 
will  rise  higher  and  higher  every  year,  till  it  is  universally 
accepteil  as  Christianity  is,  and  there  will  be  no  controversy 
as  to  its  essential  doctrines.  By  and  by,  George  Lunt  and 
"The  Boston  Courier"  will  bo  conser\'ative  Republicans, 
fighting  for  moderation  in  the  ranlvs,  and  against  the  new 
lights,  who  will  gradually  encroach  upon  it,  and  boat  it,  as 
usual. 

Tlie  melancholy  days  have  <!viden(ly  eoiiio  for  Lunt,  tlie 
saddest  of  the  year ;  though  all  days  arc  sad  enough. 
'*  Autumn's  doing  brown  **  for  him,  sure  enough.  Perliaps, 
however,  he  may  get  into  the  House  of  Representatives  A'om 
Ward  Four ;  for  I  see  he  has  got  the  nomination.  IT  Ihe 
Bell-Everett  coalitionists  are  going  to  elect  anybo<ly,  1  hope 
it  will  be  Lunt.  Next  to  having  an  able  and  [)0])ular  nuui 
of  your  own  party  in  the  legislature,  it  is  be^t  to  have  au 
unpopular  man  of  the  opposite  side.  Lunt  wouhl  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  House  in  less  than  a  week.  If  he  has 
not  ''the  most  wiiniing  way  of  making  people  hate  him," 
he  has,  at  least,  a  great  facility  for  exciting  mirth  and  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Iliilard's  sarcastic  compliment  ui)<)n  him  is  one 
of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  extant.  lie  said  that  Mr. 
Lunt  must  be  loved  before  he  couhl  be  fully  known.  That 
is  so.  And  here,  by  the  way,  let  me  tell  a  story  of  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  lady  who  once  sent  an  article  tcj  ''The 
Courier,"  which  pleo.sed  the  editoi-s  so  greatly,  that  tliey 
oslced  her,  tlirough  J^Ir.  Ilillard,  what  they  should  pay  her 
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to  insure  from  her  regular  conlril)ntion8.    "Bring  me  George 
Lunt's  liead  in  a  cliarger,"  said  siie. 


[Dead.] 
TREBIONT-TEMPLE   MOB.  —  THE   RECENT  RESPECTABLE  RIOT.^ 

I  use  the  word  *'  riot"  in  no  offensive  sense,  but  for  conven- 
ience. The  rioter  of  one  dny  is  a  revolutionnr}'  patriot  Ihc 
next  year ;  and,  if  these  geullenien  succeed  in  permanently 
putting  down  free  speech  in  Boston,  I  shall,  after  the  cus- 
tomary usage,  change  the  designation.  But  as  the  experi- 
ment remains  doubtful,  with  tlie  chances  at  ))resent  against 
them,  I  will  sticiv  to  the  word  1  have  used.  Certain  men  had 
hired  the  hall,  and  were  presumed  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
pa}'  for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  means  of 
a1>olishing  slaver}*.  Certain  other  men  made  an  irruption 
into  it,  violently  and  riotously  took  possession  of  it,  wrested 
it  from  lis  purpose,  in  r:ir|.  luir^lnrioiisly  enh»red  and  st4)le 
it;  and  the  police,  instead  of  interrupting  the  process,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  coolness  to  dispossess  the  original 
and  riglitful  owners.  It  is  no  wonder,  that,  when  the  ma3'or 
and  the  police  have  thus  got  their  heads  turned  topsj^-turvy  on 
the  subject  of  Iheir  duty  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city, 
the  insanity  should  also  seize  the  jtu'ies,  the  district-attorne3-8, 
and  other  ofllcers  of  the  courts,  so  that  there  should  be,  as 
there  has  been  for  the  last  year,  almost  complete  immunity 
for  rogues  and  rascals  of  all  sorts.  1  do  not  mean  to  blame 
the  police.  The}*  were  acting  under  orders,  or  supposed  they 
were  ;  though  it  was  hard  to  find  out  what  the  orders  were. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  linding  himself  excluded  from  the  hall, 
—  at  a  time,  too,  when  there  was  no  greater  disorder  than  is 
frequent  in  political  meetings,  —  demanded  the  reason  ;  and 
was  told  by  the  police-ollicer  at  the  door,  that  the  chief  had 
given  orders  tliat  no  one  should  be  admitted.  The  doctor 
proceeded  to  the  mayor's  oilice,  and  there  found  the  chief, 

1  Now-York  Tribune  (letters  in). 
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who  told  him  he  had  given  no  such  ordci*s.  Tlie  faet  is^ 
probalily,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  or  had  given  all 
sorts  of  contradictory  orders,  or  had  given  no  orders ;  and 
the  officer  at  the  door  was  doing  his  best  on  iiis  own  ixiS[)on- 
sibility.  An  incapable  officer  is  always  the  worst  of  rioters 
in  a  disturbance  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  somebody  had  read  the 
Riot  Act  to  the  chicif,  and  disiKjrsed  him,  he  would  have 
done  good  service.  His  subordinates  (plague  on  it !  I  keep 
speaking  as  if  he  was  not  himself  the  most  ridiculous  of 
8nlK)rdi nates,  servile  to  all  the  oarthl}'  influences)  wore  one 
moment  hustling  a  man  out,  and  the  next  mouieiit  returning 
him,  and  apologizing  for  their  roughness ;  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  the  lawfid  cliainnau,  was  actually  rescuoil  out  of 
the  hands  of  one  ollicer  by  two  others,  who  returriwl  him 
safely  into  the  hall  from  which  he  had  been  rudely  ejected. 
Most  of  them  were  good-natured  and  clever  fellows,  who 
would  have  gladly  done  tlieir  dut}*  if  the}-  had  been  properly 
guided. 

IJut  I  am  8tra3'ing  from  my  purpose,  which  was  to  give 
yon  the  names  of  some  of  the  solid  and  respectable  men  who 
undertook  to  "  set  Boston  right."  The  vindication  of  Boston 
was,  nnfortunatcl}',  left  to  such  small  Hy  as  Oliver  Stevens, 
and  Thomas  Farmer,  and  Clierrington,  and  younij  Choate,  and 
Jo.  Bell,  and  Ilany  Ilorlon,  and  Watson  I'roeuinn,  jjui.,  and 
the  mass  of  named  and  nameless  rill-rair  that  followed  them. 
It  would  have  been  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  sight  if  wo 
could  have  seen  ^Ir.  Everett  liiinscH'  raising  his  clarion 
voice  and  his  quivering  linger  in  behalf  of  the  coiuitr}'  at 
this  crisis  of  her  fate;  or  Mr.  Ilallctt  interposing  his  burl)'' 
form,  like  Mr.  Webster's  "  broad  shield  of  the  Constitution," 
between  our  united  countiy  and  James  Redpath ;  or  Mr. 
Winthrop  winding  his  cloak  about  him  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  striking  a  hearty  blow  from  the  shoulder  for 
the  Union  and  for  the  laws;  or  Mr.  ^Vhitnc3'  encouraging 
his  squad  of  gangers  and  ins()eetors;  or  lilr.  Lunt  piously 
lifting  up  his  voice,  and  asking  the  blessing  of  the  God  he 
ignorantly  worsliips  on   the  good  work;    or  Col.   Gixjeno 
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doing  penance  for  bis  early  errors  in  the  cause  of  iVee 
speech  in  Abncr  Kneclinurs  case,  b}*  liclping  to  mob  men 
as  iini)opiilar  as  Knoeland  ever  w:i.s.  l>iit,  alas !  these  men 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  urging  on  the  mob,  or  with 
the  still  more  ignominious  part  of  rejoicing  over  what  it 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Uichard  S.  Fa}-  and  Mr.  J.  Murray  Howe  were  the 
most  conspicuous  persons  among  the  rioters.  Mr.  Fay  was 
de  facto  chairman  for  a  time,  and  Mr.  Howe  thought  he 
occupied  the  same  position  afterward.  Mr.  Fa}'  is  a  wealthy 
man,  resident  in  Lynn.  Tiiough  not  a  Boston  man,  he  evi- 
denll}'  feels  as  groat  a  responsibilit}'  for  the  existence  and 
success  of  our  experiment  of  government  as  the  solidest 
man  we  have,  even  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis  himself.  Col.  Jonas 
n.  French,  who  was  very  active  in  the  good  work,  was  one 
of  Gov.  Gardner's  aides.  Thomas  II.  Perkins,  a  broker, 
was  very  lively,  compromising  his  dignit}'  so  much,  I  am 
infoniKMl,  jiH  lo  assault  a  n<*«;r<).  Mr.  William  1).  Swan, 
book-publisher,  and  two  joung  Swans,  were  heart}'  sympa- 
thizers. So  was  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  architect  —  of  his  own 
fortune  as  well  as  of  sundry  churches,  and  an  excellent 
story-teller.  William  C.  Fay,  described  sarcastically  by 
**The  Traveller"  as  a  gentleman  of  "great  respectability 
and  considerable  prominence,"  Charles  A.  IJrewer  and 
Michael  Scanlan,  and  Isaac  V.  Wainwriglit  and  Charles  C. 
Hobbs,  arc  men  of  less  note ;  and  I  do  them  a  service  in 
bringing  them  before  the  public  in  such  respectable  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  Clioatc,  jun.,  and  Jo.  Bell,  the  bar 
was  represented  by  B.  F.  Russell  and  Oliver  Stevens.  Per- 
haps those  are  not  the  highest  names  at  the  Boston  bar ;  but 
they  may  be  considered  rising  men  after  Monday's  work. 
Mr.  lloiton  (before  montionod)  is  of  the  firm  of  F.  Skinner 
&  Co.,  and  is  a  worthy  representative  of  dry-goods  i>rinciples. 
John  C.  Boyd,  William  C.  Ivogers  (a  Salem  merchant),  J. 
II.  and  W.  F.  Loud,  J.  T.  Cool idge,  jun.,  Charles  Larkin, 
William  J.  I'arsons  (son  of  Prof.  Parsons),  Plunkett, 
Mooney,  and  Marble  (custom-house  o/Iicers,  very  noisy  and 
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disagreeable),  William  Aspinwall  of  the  old  Whig  State 
Committee,  and  others,  are  mentioned  to  me  as  having  been 
irritant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Then  there  were 
Amorys,  Heaths,  Randalls,  and  so  on,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

If  I  have  omitted  any  names,  I  shall  gladly,  on  proper 
application,  suppl}*  them ;  and  if  any  gentleman  disclaims 
the  honor,  or  feels  himself  unworthy  of  the  choice  companion- 
ship I  have  given  him,  I  shall  take  pains  to  make  the  neces- 
sary correction,  so  tliat  the  future  chronicler  who  searches 
the  files  of  *'The  Tribune,"  out  of  which  history  will  bo 
written,  may  not  fall  into  an}'  errors.  You  will  see  that  all 
profossiouH  and  classes  w(»ro  roprrsentod.  The  shoulder- 
hitters  were  very  strong.  The  chief  of  police  reuiurked  con- 
cerning one  of  them,  that  he  deserved  to  be  arrested  every 
night  of  his  life :  he  let  him  alone,  however,  on  tliis  occa- 
sion. One  gentleman,  who  is  under  indictment  for  an 
attempt  to  kidnap,  was  observed  to  be  active  in  the  good 
work. 

The  literar}'  class  was  represented.  One  gentlonian  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  autlior  of  a  work  on  "  The  Evasion 
of  Pa3'ments,"  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Jeremy  Diddler," 
"Handbook  for  Swindlers,"  "  Stealing  without  a  Master," 
**  Bird's-eye  View  of  Boston,  with  Tarticular  Directions 
how  to  Dodge  a  Policeman,"  and  other  elementary  works 
which  I  have  never  seen,  and  which  I  suspect  are  still 
unpublished. 

People  generally  treat  the  affair  as  a  mere  outbreak  of 
riotous  young  men.  TIic}'  are  vcr}'  nuich  mistaken.  It  was 
part  of  the  JSoiUhem  Rebellion.  Tlie  Northern  cities  are  full 
of  traitors  and  secessionists,  who  would  be  glad  to  sec  an 
outbn^ak  at  Wjishington  before  tlic  'llh  of  ^lurch,  and  the 
capital  seized  and  held  b}'  a  slavelioUling  cabal  as  a  '*  pro- 
visional government."  If  Caleb  Cushing,  and  George  1). 
Loring,  and  Fernando  Wood,  and  the  custom-houses,  are  not 
in  the  conspirac}',  their  actions  belie  them.  I  believe  there 
will  be  such  an  outbreak,  and  that  this  riot  in  Boston  is  part 
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of  the  machinery  designed  to  assure  the  men  who  will  engage 
ill  it  llmt  ihoy  will  no'  be  put  down  by  tlie  jicople  of  tho 
North.  Nortlicrn  people  will  have  more  than  they  can  do  tc 
take  care  of  themselves. 

pec.  20.] 

PRESIDENT   DUCIfANAN,    AND   GENERAL  PRATING. 

Mr.  Biiclinnan  proposes  to  have  a  general  [U'aying  When? 
Not  now,  but  on  the  4th  of  January, — moi*e  than  a  fortnight 
hence.  If  pra3ing  is  going  to  do  any  good,  why  not  pray 
now?  The  old  gentleman  should  merely  have  sent  out  his 
rescript,  sa3-ing,  "  Pray  immcdiatel}',  ever}'  mother's  son  of 
3'ou !  "  Suppose  the  captain  or  chaplain  of  a  ship  should 
call  the  crew  and  passengers  (ogeliicr,  and  sa^*  to  them, 
'*  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  are  on  the  rocks,  and  in  danger 
of  breaking  up  ever}'  instant ;  our  boats  have  been  washed 
overboard,  or  stove  to  pieces ;  there  is  no  sail  in  sight;  and 
tlMMc  is  no  help  for  us  bnt  in  the  nicixty  of  God :  thereforo 
1  snggcrst  that  on  Wednesday  next  we  have  a  prayer-meet- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck  (or  on  the  rocks,  as  the  case  may 
be),  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  some  relief  in  that  waj'." 

The  President's  proclamation  makes  me  think  that  tho 
danger  is  not  imminent,  lie  draws  a  vivid  picture,  to  bo  8ui*e, 
of  the  perils  of  the  country',  —  disunited  States,  starving 
populations,  and  all  that ;  but  I  think  he  is  more  frightened 
than  he  need  to  be.  You  perhaps  remember  the  stor}*  of  tho 
sensation  orator  in  troublous  times,  who  wrought  upon  his 
hearers  and  himself  so  ixjwerfull^',  that,  a  slight  crack  being 
heard  amid  the  stillness,  the3'  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  in 
awe  and  trembling,  believing  his  prophecies  had  come  to 
pass,  and  that  the  final  crash  had  come.  But,  after  they 
had  "  recovered  from  their  swound,"  they  aseertained,  that, 
instead  of  the  crack  of  doom,  it  was  onl}'  the  breaking  of  the 
oraloi^'s  siisi)enders  which  had  alarmed  them.  Old  Buck  has 
broken  his  suspenders,  and  thinks  the  world  is  coming  to  an 
cud.  Or  does  he,  like  a  good  many  others,  mean  to  pray 
for  the  sake  of  getting  courage  to  do  some  new  mean  thing? 
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or,  haying  dctennincd  upon  the  mean  thing,  reckon  ii|)on 
deceiving  the  people  into  acqniesccnce  b}'  making  them 
believe  that  the}'  acteil  in  obedience  to  heavenly  impulses, 
and  that  the  Lord  has  countenanced  their  treachei-y  and  cow- 
ardice? Which  is  it?  When  some  people  who  believed  in 
the  elflcacy  of  prayer  without  work  applied  to  Pahncrston 
to  appoint  a  fast,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cholera,  or  to 
diminish  its  ravages,  the  premier  wrote  a  letter  which 
shocked  some  people,  and  pleased  a  good  man}'  others,  tell- 
ing them  that  they  had  better  go  home  and  attend  to  their 
ventilation  and  drainage,  and  keep  themselves  cool  and 
clean ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  anybody  supposes  the 
good  God  was  olfendeil  at  this,  or  that  the  sickness  was 
needlessly  prolonged. 

Fonblanque,  of  *'  The  London  Examiner,"  wrote  an  arti- 
cle on  ^'  General  Mournings,"  which  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  if  I  had  it  at  hand.  The  drift  of  it  was,  tliat  it  wtis 
cruel,  in  hard  times,  to  auk  the  [>eop1e  lo  give  up  one  whole 
da3''s  earnings  for  any  such  purpose  as  mourning  for  the 
dead.  And  the  advice  is  as  good  in  relation  to  a  general 
fast.  Fonblanque  suggested,  that,  if  we  must  lose  a  day  in 
this  wa}',  we  might  make  it  useful  b}'  following  the  old 
fashion,  in  cases  of  grief,  of  rending  the  clothes.  That,  at 
any  rate,  would  heli)  tlio  tailors  and  clolh-niakers.  It  woidd 
be  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  as  the 
representative  man  of  the  countr}-,  who  has  done  more  than 
all  other  men  to  liring  it.  into  dis<ri-:i(:o  and  peril,  iii(li(r:i(iiig 
his  contrition  and  his  need  of  forgiveness  by  knocking  a  hole 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  or  tearing  to  pieces  the  *'  ampler 
parts  "  of  his  ample  satinet  trousers.  As  we  have  got  a 
thaw  upon  us,  there  would  be  no  great  hai'm  if  he  was  liter- 
ally (and  not  merely  metaphorically,  as  was  Wolsey)  left 
*^  naked  to  his  enemies." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

IN  WAR  TIME. 

["  WarrlnRton's"  Letters  In  SpriiigficUl  Republican,!  Jan.  17, 18G1.1 

THE   STATE   OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

Again  the  state  of  the  country !  But  there  is  cxcuso 
enough  for  writing  on  this  subject,  and  no  excuse  for  writing 
on  an}'  other.  Ever}*  man  ought  to  write  to  ever}'  other  man 
on  it;  and  the  pri(u*  of  slritioiiory  oii^ht  to  lu;  iiurns'ised  a 
hunch'cd  per  cent  by  the  overwliciming  doniand.  I  have 
this  advantage,  through  your  kind  permission,  that  I  can 
speak  to  your  twenty  thousand  subscribers,  and  add  ni}' 
voice  lo  yours  in  favor  of  firmness  and  boldness  and  pru- 
dence and  courage  and  conciliation,  and  all  the  other  virtues, 
ill  this  crisis.  How  many  sknlkinj^,  compromising  creatures 
there  are  I  For  a  truce,  for  a  little  ease,  a  chance  to  live 
three  or  four  jcars  longer  in  peace,  men  are  willing  to  entail 
on  their  children  a  severer  struggle  than  this,  or,  on  tlieir 
remotest  postcn-it}',  all  the  evils  of  a  slavcholding  despotism. 
Men  will  "toil  and  moil,  poor  muck-worms!"  cheat  in 
trade,  run  hazards  at  the  pole  or  in  the  tropics,  insure  their 
feeble  lives,  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  pca<!e  for  a  day  or  two,  the}*  will  submit  to  the  most 
infamous  bargains  with  sin,  and  compromises  with  treason. 
Siuunc  on  them!  Wliat  right  liave  they  thus  to  mal<c  pos- 
terity suifer  for  their  cowardice? 

If  the  Southern  Whigs  had  stooil  firm  against  the  Nebraska 
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Bill  in  1854,  we  should  have  been  spared  1861 ;  if  Webster 
had  stood  firm  against  the  compromises  of  1850,  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  Nebraska  Bill ;  if  the  men  of  1820  had 
insisted  on  the  slaver}''  prohibition  in  ^lissonri's  case,  we 
shoidd  have  been  spared  the  concessions  of  1850;  and,  to 
go  farther  back,  if  the  fVamers  of  the  Constitution  had 
canned  out  the  purposes  stipulated  in  the  preamble,  and 
made  such  provisions  as  would  insure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  all  men  in  the  eountiy,  we  should  have  had  no  trouble  in 
1820.  And  if  we  are  tme  now,  and  refuse  to  3''ield  to  the 
compromises  which  are  showered  upon  Congress  ever}*  day 
by  tiie  Crittendens,  Biglers,  Hunters,  Etheridges,  we  shall 
save  the  men  of  1870  a  more  gi'iovous  stniggle  than  this. 
**  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  com- 
promise with  sin." 

'*  Oh  for  an  hour  of  Webster !  "  said  Mr.  Choate.  "  Oh 
for  an  hour  of  Choate !  "  says  Lunt,  hoping,  I  suppose,  that, 
ten  3'ears  hence,  some  snivelling  patriot  will  read  "  The 
Courier's"  files,  and  exclaim,  "Oh  for  an  hour  of  Lunt!" 
I  sa}'',  "  Oh  for  an  hour  of  government  of  some  sort,  no  matter 
whatl  "  Gov.  Banks  told  us  in  his  valedictory  address  how 
cheaply  we  got  along.  I  think  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  pays  nine  dolhu-s  in  taxes  for  national,  state,  and  local 
protection.  I  supi)ose  a  gi-oater  part  of  this  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  General  Govennneiit ;  s:n',  in  roiuid  nunil)ers, 
two  dollars  for  each  person.  An  average  family,  like  3'ours 
or  mine,  pa3's  about  twelve  dollars.  And  what  do  we  get 
for  it?  I  suppose  we  should  be  glad  to  get  ofi"  without  any 
real,  tangible  benefits  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  we  have  at 
least  the  right  to  ask  that  the  government  we  help  to  sup- 
port shall  hold  itself  together,  and  not  allow  the  rebellious 
nKHiibers  to  break  it  up.  If  it  (tan  do  nothing  (rise,  it 
ought  to  do  this  at  least.  But  what  ilo  we  see  ?  A  govern- 
ment absolutel3'  powerless,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world, 
a  pauper  government,  an  idiot  government,  ne'er-do- well, 
feeble-minded,  iion  compos^  worthy  of  guardianship  1)3'  the 
strongest  man.    Gen.  Scott  would  be  justified  by  the  countiy 
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In  taking  care  of  it,  and  keeping  it  out  of  harm's  way  for 
n  R(»nsoii.  SiippoKo.  fr;i/y  rJrf>r«r<»  III.  Ii:ul  ]\iu\  iioImmIy  to 
liiko  cjiri;  of  liiiii,  wliut  woiihl  linvii  Iiccoiikj  ol*  Kiiglaiid? 
Oh  for  a  man  at  Iho  Ii<»acl  to  say  lo  South  Caroliua  wliat 
Mcnenius  Agrippa  said  lo  the  turbulent  citizens  of  Ilomc  I  I 
refer  ^-ou  to  Coriolanus.  ]\Ieneniu8  Agrippa  was  haranguing 
the  people,  tellnig  theui  the  stor}'  of  the  rebellion  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  against  the  bell}'.     Said  he,  — 


«( 


The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 

And  you  the  mutinous  members:  for  examine 

Their  couiimoIs  and  llieir  cares;  digest  tilings  rlglitly 

Touchinjx  the  weal  o'  the  common ;  you  shall  find 

No  public  benolit  which  you  receive, 

But  it  proceeds  or  comes  from  them  to  you, 

And  no  way  from  yourselves.  — What  do  you  thiuk?  — 

You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly." 

The  citizen  thus  addressed,  whose  name  we  may  suppose 
was  Pickeus,  answers, — 

**  1  the  great  toe?    Why  the  great  tf»c i* " 

And  ^lenenius  replies,  — 

"  For  (half  beiny  one  o'  the  lowest y  basest^  poorest 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go* st  foremost : 
Thou  ra5«c;il,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
LcaiFst  first  to  win  some  vanta.'iTC.  — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs : 
ivome  and  her  rats  arc  at  the  iK)int  of  battle; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.'* 

That  is,  injur}-  or  damage.  This  is  the  wa}'  to  talk  to  this 
twopcuu}'  rebellion.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Buchanan,  with 
gown  and  cap,  knitting-work  in  hand,  and  spectacles  on 
nose,  is  singing  to  the  countr}'  the  old  nurser3'-rhyme,  — 

"  Little  Bo-pcop  has  lost  his  sheep, 

And  don't  know  where  to  find  *era : 
Let  *cm  alone,  and  they'll  come  home. 
Dragging  their  tails  l>ehind  'em." 

This  is  a  question  of  pluck  and  eiulurance.     If  the  South 
are  determined  to  go  out,  they  will  go  in  spite  of  us:   if 
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they  are  not  so  dctcnnincd,  they  will  stay  on  our  own  terms. 
Let  our  friends  in  Congress  hold  still,  strengthening  the 
administration  if  it  is  disposed  to  do  right.  We  shall  in 
this  way  win 

**  The  victoi'y  of  endurance  born." 

Our  members  of  Congress  who  stand  firm  deserve  the 
highest  commendation ;  and  the  people  should  stand  by,  and 
encourage  them.  I  will  lift  my  hat  to  ever}'  man  of  them 
who  comes  home  in  March,  having  seen  Abraham  Lincoln 
inaugurated  on  the  Capitol  steps,  and  the  people  not  betrayed 
by  wicked  compromises. 

fJan.  24.] 
THE    nOUGIIPACE^    PETITION. 

The  great  Doughface  pclitiou  is  about  a  hundred  3'ard8 
long,  is  a  foot  in  diameter  when  rolled  up,  and  contains 
about  fourteen  thousand  names.     Here  it  is  ;  — 

"  While  .sharing,  in  connutMi  wi(h  (heir  follow-eilizens,  the  general 
Bolieitudc  at  the  dangers  whieh  are  now  threatening  the  i^eace  and 
unity  of  tlie  ttounlry,  they  <lesire  to  give  their  ui'gent  and  enipliatic 
expression  of  the  necessity  which  seems  to  exist  for  mutual  concilia- 
tion and  compromise,  and  without  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  tlie 
various  questions  at  issue. 

"Theref(U*e  your  nienioriallsls  humldy  pray  (**umhly*  would  Ik* 
better)  that  such  nieasui*es  may  be  $i>eedily  adopted  by  Congress  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  our  present  difticultlcs  as  will  embrace,  sub- 
Htiintially, 

'*8uch  a  plan  of  com]>roniise  as  may  be  deemed  ex|»edient  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  ixnice  to  our  now  distracted  country/' 

» 

"  Mutual  concession !  "  I  think  I  could  devise  a  plan  of 
mutual  coucessiou  whidi  would  ioavc  us  as  well  oil'  as  wo 
are  now.  I  should  dcnian<l  from  Iho  South,  first,  the  repeal 
of  tlie  Fugitive-slave  Law,  inhuman,  odious,  and  abomina- 
ble as  it  is ;  second,  the  relinquishment  of  the  dogma  that 
slaver}'  is  property  b}'  any  thing  but  local  law  ;  third,  ample 

f  The  Dou(/h/accs  wore  the  "soft  and  yielding  mass  "  of  the  leaders 
hi  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties,  who  wore  wUlin^ 
to  accede  to  aU  the  demands  of  the  slayeholders. 
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nml  poq^oinnl  pjiiamntios  for  the  pcrpciiiify  of  government 
n<;:iiiisf.  rflwllioii,  <»vrry  liiiit^  \\n\  rlrrlions  do  not  *;o  to  Ruit 
the  slavolioldcrs ;  fourtli,  ample  and  perpetual  guaranties  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  travel  to  Northern  men  in  the  South ; 
fifth,  the  reconstruction,  on  a  population  basis,  of  the  Supremo 
Court;  and  so  on.  Ever}*  one  of  these  demands  x^jiist.  But 
do  (he  men  who  have  gone  on  with  the  big  petition  dream, 
even,  of  demanding  an}'  one  of  them?  No.  The}*  do  not 
mean  to  ask  any  thing.  They  go,  not  to  take,  but  to  give, 
and  to  give  all  that  the  other  side  ask.  You  could  not 
devise  a  plan  of  adjustment  which  this  committee  would  not 
accept,  no  nmttor  how  degrading  to  the  North.  If  this  is 
an  honest  movement,  why  are  not  the  Republicans  repre- 
sented in  the  petition?  Republican  paws  were  found  ver}*" 
useful  in  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  but  are  not 
clean  enough  to  take  hold  of  the  big  petition. 

You  see  the}'  don't  go  for  tranquillity  and  peace  at  any 
rate :  thoy  must  have  it  through  a  compromise  of  some 
sort.  If  Congress  can  contrive  to  preserve  peace  without 
conceding  any  thing  to  the  South,  that  would  not  do  at  all. 
We  must  yield  something,  or  it's  no  use.  We  won't  have 
our  rights  if  we  can  get  them.  We  love  to  be  rolled  in  the 
mud.  We  prefer  to  eat  dirt.  Parodying  Macbeth,  we  have 
in  dough 

''  Stepped  in  so  far,  that,  should  we  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

So  we  prefer  to  go  on.  We  are  up  to  the  armpits  in  dough : 
let  it  cover  us  to  the  eyes,  and  enclose  us  wholly.  Let  us  be 
'*  dough  souls ^'^  as  Webster  called  us  when  he  was  Webster. 

Only  to  think  of  it  I  —  the  great  Boston  petition  has  come 
to  nought.  The  mission  of  Everett  has  failed ;  Lawrence 
hasn't  saved  the  Union  ;  Woodbury  has  made  a  Judy  of  him- 
self; and  Tobo}-  is  not  to  be  considered  any  great  shakes 
hereafter.  And  wliy?  Simply  because  their  petition  didn't 
mean  anv  thins?.  Just  imagine  Mr.  Everett  administerintr  a 
bread-pill  to  the  invalid  Union  ;  and  Amos  Lawrence  carry- 
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ing  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  extinguish  the  gi-eat  conflagration, 
which  is  already  licking  the  pillars  of  the  grand  Temple  of 
Liberty  !  Speed  home,  Air.  Lawrence ;  cut,  Llr.  Tobey ;  lift 
your  brogans,  Mr.  Everett ;  mizzle,  I^Ir.  Woodbury ;  return 
to  Boston,  and  sec  if  you  cannot  do  l>ettcr  next  time. 

^'  MiiUuiI  coniproniise,"  di<l  you  say?  Ptirish  iUa  thought! 
Let  us  have  no  mutualism !  Isn't  the  Ix^aten  party  to  havo 
every  thing,  and  the  victorious  part}'  notliing,  according  to 
the  usual  custom?  Hereafter,  when  two  men  ride  on  one 
horse,  the  one  who  rides  behind  sliall  always  ride  before. 
Hereafter  the  defeated  party  shall  have  all  tlie  fruits  of  vic- 
tor}', and  the  victors  shall  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
exhibited  for  a  show,  like  Bajozet  in  his  cage. 


[April  18.] 
TUE   PURPOSE   OF  THE   WAR. 

Everybody  is  gratified,  and  many  are  astonished,  at  the 
superabundant  lo3-alty  of  the  people,  and  tlioir  alacrity'  to 
enter  upon  the  military  service.  With  less  than  a  daj-'s, 
and,  in  some  cases,  less  than  twelve  hours'  notice,  the 
companies  hastened  to  Boston  from  considerable  distances, 
with  full  ranks.  I  supi>ose  a  good  deal  of  this  willingness 
to  serve  is  due  to  the  fact  that  young  men  like  novelty  and 
excitement,  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  business  is  dull, 
and  lucrative  emplo3'mont  luinl  to  get ;  but  most  of  it  is  un- 
questionubl}'  due  to  a  duc^p  fooling  oi*  the  ncccssily  oi*  action 
and  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  its  free 
institutions. 

The  historian  must  say  that  this  is  a  greater  cause  than 
that  of  '7G.  The  American  llevolntion  was  a  natural  and 
regular  progress  and  development  from  monarchical  and 
aristocrat ical  to  republican  and  democratic  institutions :  it 
might  have  broken  out  ten  years  earlier,  or  ten  yeai*s  later, 
with  the  same  ultimate  result.  One  pretext  was  aboJit  as 
good  as  another  for  the  outbreak  ;  and  it  was  accident  which 
determined  the  men  through  whom,  and  the  places  where,  it 
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should  take  place.  But  this  war  is  to  defeat  a  treasonable 
conspirac}'  (just  now  come  (o  a  head),  which  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  republican  and  democratic  ideas,  not  to  re- 
store us  to  the  control  of  a  constitutional  monarch}',  — tlixU 
we  could  cufhiro  tolerably  well,  —  but  to  the  authorit}'  of  a 
military,  slaveholding,  slavcrj'-pcrpetuating  despotism. 

Failing,  b}'  the  aid  of  President,  Congress,  and  courts, 
which  they  have  had  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession  for 
the  last  twcnij'  years,  to  swa}'  the  government  for  this  pur- 
pose;  baffled  at  last,  in  18G0,  by  the  growth  of  the  free 
SUitoR,  and  the  iii(;r(>:iKing  inU'liigoncc!  and  spirit  of  the 
masses,  native  and  foreign,  —  the}'  have  at  last  resrjlved  to 
break  up  the  government,  and  i-econstruct  it,  if  possible,  ou 
a  despotic  basis ;  or,  failing  in  that,  to  separate,  and  main- 
tain a  slaveholding  confederacy  of  their  own.  It  is  sicken- 
ing to  remember  the  successive  steps  of  this  treason,  and 
of  the  imbeeilit}-  in  the  late  administration,  by  which  it  was 
fus((M*(Ml,  Hiifl  jii.'idn  forniid.'ibhi  anil  dangerous,  up  to  the 
point  of  absolute  war.  All  descriptions  of  lying,  from  per- 
jury- to  tlie  most  petty  impostures  and  trickeries ;  all  kinds 
of  dishonest}',  from  open  robbery  and  burglar}'  to  petty  lar- 
ceny and  counterfeiting;  all  kinds  of  meanness,  from  squat- 
ting in  congressional  chairs  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
to  writing  :inonynH>ns  h'ttrrs,  anil  sl.'inflering  dePcncelcss 
women,  —  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  leaders  and  follow- 
ers in  this  most  wicked  rebellion. 

One  good  result  of  this  rebellion  is  to  unmask  these 
women-whipping  "gentlemen,"  and  show  them  for  what 
they  are.  How  can  a  man  claim  a  character  for  chivalry  and 
honor  who  lives  solely  by  stealing?  Slavery  is  one  long- 
continued  theft.  An  employer  in  New  England  who  does 
not  pay  his  laborers  is  a  bankrupt  or  a  swindler,  or  both. 
Yet  the  >vhole  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  crop  is  raised, 
and  not  a  mill  paid  for  it  in  wages.  Force  and  fraud  are  the 
fouivlation  of  the  system,  are  the  %o1iolc  system,  —  force  to 
legalize  the  fraud.  Not  a  man  of  the  slaveholders  who  are 
now  engaged   in  breaking  up  the  government  ever  ate  an 
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honest  meal  of  victuals,  or  wore  an  honest  pair  of  boots,  or 
rode  a  mile  on  tlie  fniits  of  honestly-paid  lal)oi*.  Of  course, 
there  is  difference  in  guilt.  All  sluveholdci-s  have  not  added 
the  wickedness  of  treason  to  the  meanness  of  theft :  man}' 
would  ghullj'  Ikj  rid  of  slavery,  an<l  have  tlie  privil(»gc  of 
being  honest,  if  their  government  and  their  social  system 
did  not  forbid  them.  But  the  whole  framework  of  govern- 
ment and  societ}'  in  the  slave  SUites  is  built  and  cemented 
by  fraud  and  injustice,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  full. 

We  have  never  held  that  it  is  our  especial  mission,  how- 
ever, to  put  it  down,  except  as  it  is  our  dut}-  to  discourage  all 
sorts  of  evil,  and  promote  the  spread  of  civilization  and  fh5e 
institutions.  In  a  legitimate  way,  and  doing  what  we  could 
not  fail  to  do,  without  being  recreants  and  dastards,  we  havo 
elected  a  President  who  is  against  the  spread  of  barbarism ; 
who  prefers  that  it  should  be  checked,  rather  than  encour- 
aged ;  whose  influence  is  to  be  given  in  favor  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  against  the  pretended  rights  of  the  slave-owner ; 
in  favor  of  honest  dealing,  and  against  theft,  }x?culation,  and 
a  wholesale  S3'steni  of  swindling  a  i)eoi»le  out  of  the  wages 
of  their  work.  For  this  olfence  we  are  to  have  our  govern- 
ment broken  to  pieces  ;  for  this  crime  we  are  to  be  punished 
b}'  dismemberment  or  subjugation.  The  slavehohlers  are  not 
only  the  aggressors,  but  they  have  made  war  upon  us  for  the 
most  outrageous  purpose  that  the  invagination  can  conceive, 
—  to  irinki;  us  :ih  wic^kcd,  Jind  a.s  iiiCarnons  in  Ukj  world's  eyo 
and  in  the  pages  of  history,  as  tluMnui^lvt's. 

We  can  afford  to  lose  fortresses  and  cities,  and  to  suffer 
a  lifelong  taxation,  and  groan  forever  nmhu-  a  national 
debt,  if  we  maintain  our  manhood  and  our  free  institutions. 
Indeed,  we  deserve  to  suffer  reverses  and  humiliations  for 
our  past  sins.  If  we  may  expiate  our  national  cruelties 
towanls  the  black  race  b}'  the  loss  of  Fort  Siunter,  we  may 
be  gi'ateful  that  Providence  has  dealt  no  worse  with  us. 
Ihit  we  must  not  lose  ever}'  thing.  Ksi>eeially  we  of  New 
England  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  States  which  sprung 
fVom  New  England  and  IMassachusetts,  must  remember  our 
history,  and  stand  by  our  free  constitutions. 
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"  We  are  a  people  yet, 
Tliougli  nil  men  else  tliolr  iio1»l«»r  dronms^  forget, 
Coiifiisnl  hy  braiiilcMs  inobs  aiitl  lawless  [wwcre: 
Thank  lliiii  wlio  phiccMl  ii.m  lioro,  and  roughly  set 
Iljs  Saxon  hi  blown  seas  and  slonning  showers, 
Wc  have  a  voice  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  love  .and  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it  ours." 


The  poor,  despised  negro,  who  cannot  even  be  admitted 
Into  (he  niilitar}'  service  lo  fight  for  liiinself,  finds  sevent}*- 
five  thousand  while  men  called  out  reallj'  to  vindicate  his 
rights,  and  seven tj^-five  thousand  more  will  be  called  out  if 
need  be.  It  matters  not  that  the  ostensible  and  real  pur- 
pose is  to  uphold  government ;  or  that,  possibl}',  the  negro 
will  find  himself  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  ho 
is  now  :  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  for  him  it  is  in  reality 
waged. 

[April  25.] 
THE   SPIRIT  OF  TUB   PEOPLE. 

The  city  never  looked  so  beautiful  as  it  docs  to-day. 
Ever}'  street  and  near)}'  ever}'  building  has  its  flag.  Wash- 
ington, Stato,  an<l  liroad  Streets  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
patriotic  emblem.  Innumerable  little  Hags  arc  seen  in  every 
direction  ;  and  scarce!}*  a  horse  or  a  wagon,  or  an  apple- 
stand,  or  a  lobster- barrow,  is  seen  without  its  signal.  And 
this  no  moro  than  indicates  the  enthusiasm  for  the  couutrj' 
and  its  cause,  which  is  universal.  If  there  are  any  dissent- 
ers and  growlers,  thej*  have  sense  enough  to  keep  silent. 
A  few  of  them  got  caught,  not  reading  prophetical I3'  tho 
signs  of  the  times,  like  Mr.  W.  J.  of  Medford,  who,  having 
compelled  his  workmen  to  take  down  a  Hag  which  they  had 
hoisted,  was  obliged  by  the  people  lo  hoist  it  again  with  his 
own  hands;  but  such  instances  are  ver}'  scarce,  and  com- 
prise onl}'  tho  most  inveterate  malignants.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  tolenition  among  (lie  political  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, wifu'h  mntches  well  with  the  patriotic  oders  of  men  and 
money  from  the  other  si<le.     I  dare  say  there  arc  heart-burn- 


logs  enocigh  in  secret  oo  both  sides,  bat  little,  if  anj,  outwaid 
mamfestatioiis.  Ererj  thing  is  swamped  and  submerged  in 
the  tide  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  comnioo  people  —  the 
masses,  the  bone  and  sinew  —  are  the  first  and  foremost; 
ami,  if  any  distinction  can  lie  uia4lc  among  classes  iu  a 
conntr}'  wlnrrc  all  men  arc  workers,  the  merdiauts  ami  capi- 
talists dcdcrre  as  high  distinction  as  an3'budy  else.  The 
politicians  are  probabl3'  bchiml  the  rest,  it  being  harder  for 
tliem  tlian  for  others  to  salionlinatc  their  part}'  feelings. 
The  newspapers  which  appear  da}'  by  da^'  contain  the  prood* 
est  chapters  ever  written  of  the  history  of  ^lassachusctts. 
Now  is  the  time  for  tlie  historian  ami  the  annalist  to  gather 
his  materials  for  his  accowit  of  the  glorious  jiart  the  Bay 
State  is  taking  in  this  second  and  most  important  war  of 
independence.  Every  two-line  item  is  precious,  and  should 
be  gatbcroil  up  and  saved,  ns  evidence  that  the  old  I^iritan 
and  Itevolntionar}'  blood  has  not  onl}'  not  died  out,  but  is  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  and  indomiUiblc  as  ever. 

It  is  :i  privili'i^cr  lo  Iiv*»  in  nim-Ii  (inirs.  Tin?  cU-valioii  of 
feeling  in  the  people  is  euoagli  to  conii>eiisatc  for  all  the 
hardships  and  losses  of  the  war,  if  it  lusts  as  long  as  that  of 
the  first  Revolution.  What  if  men  do  fail !  Thc}'  won't 
starve  (there  is  no  danger  of  that)  ;  and  b}'  and  b}'  good 
times  will  come  again :  antl,  if  liopcs  of  leaving  a  largo 
property  to  children  are  dasbeil  away,  this  is  no  n>oi*e  tliau 
happens,  to  a  considerable  d(;gi'ce,  in  onlinar}'  times ;  and 
now  this  loss  will  I)e  more  than  eomi>cnsuteil  1>3'  the  satis- 
faction of  having  l)orno  sonic  part  in  this  glorious  second 
war  for  indq>eudenec.  '••  We  live  in  deoils,  notye;irs,*'  s;iys 
Festns.  U:i1ph  Farnham's  hours  on  Ihnikor  Hill  were  worth 
all  the  rest  of  his  life,  unless  he  was  nioi-c  fortunate  iu  his 
opiKirtunity  to  do  good  than  the  majority  of  men. 

This  is  the  only  chance  wc  have  iiad  to  do  any  thing  his- 
torical and  IcUhifj  for  the  countiy ;  and  let  ns  improve  it. 
Wo  have  all  done  our  duty,  as  wc  understand  it,  to  our 
families,  our  neighbors,  our  part}',  civilization,  education, 
religion,  humanity,  the  intemperate,  the  slave,  the  victim  of 
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8in  or  of  ROcicjt3''s  inequalities  or  injustice ;  and  perhaps ; 
in  the  s«*rrn«'r  jmli^ni'Mit  of  llic  Aliiiiii;lil y,  tlKise  s(»rviees  jiro 
as  worth}'  :is  any  olhiM*.  Ihit  now  seems  a  great(»r  oeeasion, 
because  onr  ver}-  existence  as  a  free  people,  the  fate  of  civ- 
ilization itself,  for  a  *timc  at  least,  hangs  upon  the  issue 
of  a  campaign,  longer  or  shorter,  as  it  may  bo.  Wc  have 
bragged  and  Mustered,  and  fired  cannons  and  burned  fire- 
works for  Dunker  Hill,  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  question  now  is,  whether  these  places  and  days 
shall  be  wiped  out,  ancl  we  go  back,  —  not  to  Hritish  rule,  not 
to  colonial  and  provincial  times,  but  to  the  rule  of  t3'rants 
and  oligarchs,  who,  instead  of  ruling  us,  ought. to  be  subju- 
gated at  once  and  forever.  If  we  succumb,  or  consent  to 
compromise,  or  jicld  again  to  them,  wc  shall  deserve  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  shall  have  it ;  for  W3  shall  only 
postpone  the  contest,  to  be  settled  b}*  our  children  or  grand- 
children. We  should  not  be  content  even  with  peace,  unless 
it  is  n(*cc>nipanied  by  the  est:il>Ii.shuient  of  a  policy,  which,  to 
sa}'  the  ver3*  k»:ist,  shall  discourage  slavery,  and  encourage 
emancipation.  We  must  no  longer  submit  to  the  equality 
of  slaver}'  in  our  national  councils.  Wo  must  cage  it,  and 
ntarve  it  out,  if  wc  do  not  kill  it  at  once.  Never  let  it  rule 
us  again,  or  even  presume  to  bo  on  equal  terms  with  liberty. 
We  shall  have  no  freedom,  no  peace,  no  commerce,  no 
national  life,  which  is  exemi)t  from  panic  and  peril,  so  long 
as  slaver}'  dominates  over  us.  We  have  risen  against  it. 
This  is  rcall}'  a  rebellio:i  of  ouri  again^it  slaver}',  rather  than 
a  rebellion  of  slaveholders  against  freedom ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  it  is  completely  in  our  power,  perhaps  not 
for  extinction  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  speedy  and  sure 
extinction. 

If  ever  there  was  a  holy  war,  this  is  the  one.  Franklin 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  there  never  was  a  good  war 
or  a  bad  peace.  He  was  mistaken.  This  is  emphatically  a 
good  war ;  a  war  for  liberty  against  slavery ;  for  order 
against  anarchy ;  for  civilization  against  barbarism ;  for 
national  life  against  atrophy  and  national  extinction. 
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"  Oh,  a  good  cause  stands  firm,  and  will  abide  I 
Legions  of  angels  fight  upon  its  side.*' 

The  nation  is  whole.  Wo  h:ive  got  to  luive  ft  war  for  its 
integrity' ;  but  we  shall  not  have  Mexico,  slrect-fighls,  con- 
version  of  stocks  into  cash,  and  llight  of  capitalists,  or  the 
man  on  horseback,  as  pre<lictccl  l>3'  Caleb  Gushing  in  his 
Bangoj*  letter,  and  by  Shelley  before  him  in  his  ^^  Ma^ue 
of  Anarchy : "  — 

'*  Last  came  Anarchy :  he  rode 
On  a  white  horse  splashed  with  blood : 
lie  was  pale  even  to  the  lips, 
Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
And  he  wore  a  kingly  crown ; 
In  his  hand  a  sceptre  shune ;    * 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw,  — 
'  I  am  Goil,  and  King,  and  Law  I ' 
With  a  pace  stately  and  fast 
Over  English  land  he  passed. 
Trampling  to  a  mire  of  blood 
The  adoring  multitude; 
And  a  nilglily  tixx^i  around 
With  tlicir  trampling  shook  the  ground. 
Waving  each  a  bloody  swonl 
For  the  service  of  their  Loi*d.** 

No,  no,  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing :  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the 
"man  on  horseback"  to  desolate  New  England,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  ]o3'al  States.* 

1  KvnrylKMly  nMMciiilM.TH  tho  lion.  (!:il<;l>  ('iisliiitrr's  faiiioiiH  Ilungor 
lotlor,  wrilLoii  in  tlanuary,  iiHUi^  in  wliicli  tliu  wrilcr  prcdi<:lcd,  llial  if 
the  llopublicans  slioiild  elccL  u  speaker  of  the  National  House  of  iCopre- 
sentatives,  and  if  C«>nnM!ticiit  and  New  llampsliiru  should,  nt  the  then 
appmacliing  clecfi<»nH,  suHiaiu  the  Kepiihiiciin  ixdicy,  there  would  he 
n  general  kuuihIi,  —  **H(Mial  couvitlsioiK,  hostile  conihatn  in  tliu  town 
streets,  predat.ory  guerilla  hands  roving  up  and  down  thu  country, 
BhootiugH  and  lian;4in;;s,"  and,  to  wind  up,  "cniol  war,  —  war  at  Iionie, 
and,  in  the  perspective  di^tanro,  a  man  on  horsehack,  with  a  dmwn 
Bwonl  iu  IiiH  hand,  Bi>uie  Atlantic;  C:esar,  or  Cromwell,  or  Nai>«deou," 
&o.  Wo  have  always  thou;;lit,  particularly  hIuco  the  present  rel»clliuu 
broke  out,  that  Mv.  Oushiu;;  must  have  luul  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  thu  iiuqioses  of  tho  Southern  traitors  than  ho  Siiw  (It  to  (1ivul';o. 
But  let  that  pass:  his  predictitm  is  much  ahovo  tho  avcra;;e  of  those 
made  by  the  prof&ised  wizards,  astrologers,  ami  spiritual  meiliuma.  — 
WAiuuMaTON,  in  New-Yovk  Tribune,  18G1. 
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[Juno  10.] 
TUB  NKGRO   READY  TO   FIGHT   FOR   FRRBDOM. 

Men  talk  as  if  the  four  million  slaves  of  the  South,  con- 
Btituting  the  laboring  population,  the  bone  and  sinew,  the 
working-men,  the  true  wealth  of  that  region,  were  worse 
than  cannibals.  Where  in  history  is  there  an  instance  of  so 
man}'  people  bearing  so  man}'  protracted  years  of  slavery  so 
quielly  and  patiently?  "  The  most  silent,  the  most  eloquent 
of  men,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  Ihe  English  laborer,  falling  down 
upon  the  bosom  of  his  old  mother,  and  dying  for  want  of 
work  and  bread."  But  do  not  the  "  poor  dumb  mouths  "  of 
four  million  patient  bondmen  plead  as  eloquently  for  immu- 
nit}'  from  abuse  and  scandal,  as  well  as  for  justice  and  free- 
dom? Is  it  not  enough  Ihat  we  have,  for  years  going  on  to 
centuries,  kept  those  men  in  chains,  making  the  life  of  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  one  long  agon}'  from  year  to  year, 
but  we  must  pnxHM'd  1o  call  fhcni  barbarians  and  savages, 
and  compare  tlieni  with  tlie  wild  Indian,  or  the  llotlcntot  in 
his  native  jungle?  For  shame!  The  horroi*s  of  a  single 
day's  assault  upon  the  white  Northern-born  inhabitants  of 
the  South  exceed  those  which  have  ever  taken  place  in  the 
country.  See  the  villains  taking  free  colored  men  from  the 
'*  Star  of  Iho  W(»st,'*  and  srlliiig  Mhmii  iiili)  (^UMiial  slavery  I 
See  them  imprisoning  scores  of  Maine  lumbermen  in  Rich- 
mond jails  I  See  them  hanging  and  mobbing  peaceable  and 
loyal  people  of  their  own  cities  and  towns  because  they  will 
not  be  traitors  like  themselves  I 

The  white  man  says  to  the  colored  brother,  "  Stand  aside ; 
keep  shady :  if  you  appear  in  plain  sight,  you'll  frighten 
somebody.  Your  skin  is  black  ;  your  nose  is  flat ;  your  lips 
are  thick,  your  heels  long.  We  are  making  excellent  use  of 
a  lot  of  old  fogy  Whigs  and  old  hunker  Democrats  just  now, 
IMilling  doun  this  rebellion  by  the  money  of  the  former,  and 
the  stout  right  arms  of  the  latter.  These  people  never  saw 
you;  they  don't  know  you;  they  have  a  prejudice  against 
you  :  if  you  come  out  of  the  fence,  you'll  spoil  every  thing. 
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Keep  quiet,  and  let  the  Democrats  fight  for  you,  and  the  Bell- 
Everetts  spend  mone}'  for  you,  and  hy  and  by  you'll  get  all 
3'ou  want."  Well,  there  was  something  in  this,  but  not 
much.  I  don't  think  Ihe  negro  need  to  bo  discouraged  at 
any  action  tlie  h^gishiturc  has  yet  taken.  1^3*  and  b>',  when 
the  fight  becomes  tliick,  this  nonsense  will  be  knocked  out 
of  llic  Democrats  and  I^cll-Everetts,  and  also  out  of  tho 
Republicans,  who  yield  to  it  ratlier  than  believe  in  it.  After 
the  white  man  has  fought  till  he  has  got  tired  of  it,  and 
has  made  a  peace  of  some  sort  or  other,  the  negro  will  tako 
his  turn.  The  slaveholder  will  be  beaten  and  disgraced, 
or  victorious,  and  more  insolent  than  ever :  I  am  quite  sure 
the  first  thing  is  to  happen.  But,  either  way,  then  will  come 
the  black  man's  opportunit}'.  If  his  tyrant  is  humbled,  bo 
will  be  an  easy  pre}' ;  if  triumphant,  the  hopeless  bondman 
will  rise  in  his  despair,  and  rush  upon  his  oppressor.  Then, 
also,  will  come  the  time  for  leaders  who  slinll  mean  some- 
thing. Our  generals  and  colonels  evidently'  don't  yet  know 
what  llioy  :irij  (iii;lil.iiig  for:  thoy  :in»  drilliiiL^  -dont^,  the  prey 
of  circumstance. 

After  the  war  is  over,  unless  John  Quinc}'  Adams's  advice 
is  followed  by  government,  and  slavery  is  declared  abolished, 
the  John  Brown  men  will  make  Iheir  appearance.  The}*  will 
be  readil}'  recruited  b}'  energetic  leaders,  and  speedil}'  and 
easil}'  armed.  We  shall  have  guerilla  leaders  and  followers 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  (^'ronnvell,  niixud,  perluips  a  little, 
with  that  of  the  buccaneer.  The}-  will  iiray,  however, 
rather  than  pre}'.  They  will  fight  like  the  Ironsides  at 
ISInrstou  Moor.  "We  never  charged,  but  we  routed  the 
enemy,"  said  Cromwell,  describing  this  battle:  "  Goil  made 
them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We  charged  their  regiments 
of  foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged.  Give 
glory,  all  the  glorj',  to  God."  Or  at  Dunbar,  where,  says  one 
annalist,  "  I  heard  Nol  sa}'  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
'Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered;'  "  and,  when 
tho  chose  was  suspended  for  a  moment,  the  enemy  sang  the 
117th  Psalm  at  the  foot  of  Doon  Hill :  — 
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^  Oh  I  give  yc  praise  unto  the  Lord, 
Ali  nali-oiis  tliat  l>c; 
Lilvcwi.su  y(!  iMtopIo  all,  aircord 
Ilis  naino  lu  magnify." 

This  is  only  a  new  phase  of  war.  Ilead  the  story  of  tho 
negroes  fleeing  from  the  town  to  llic  ships  witli  their  bundles 
in  liand.  Tiio}'  were  llceing  from  the  men  who  had  made 
immcniorinl  war  upon  tlicir  race,  and  scclving  protection  in 
the  rescuing  force.  What  a  Ude  of  lifelong  oppression  does 
this  reveal  to  us !  Nt>  iisriii;**,  no  custom,  no  tradition,  no 
persecution  for  generations  and  c*cnturi(;M,  no  systematic 
imbrutement,  no  cordon  or  (piarantine  to  Ivcep  out  light  and 
air  and  liberty  from  this  douse,  thick,  black,  tangled  slave- 
desert,  has  been  able  to  suppress,  or  ai)parentl3'  to  make 
dim,  the  divine  instinct  in  the  slave's  soul,  that  he  has  a  right 
to  be  free,  and  that,  as  lie  has  supported  his  white  master,  ho 
can  equal  1}'  well  support  himself.  He  has  recognized  a  state 
of  war  all  along  :  subjugation  and  coercion  have  been  familiar 
ideas,  if  not  words,  to  him.  How  eagerlj*  he  embraces  the 
lirst  opportunit}'  to  enuuicipate  hiuLself  I 


[July  25.] 
DULL  IIUN. 

This  war  has  been  very  much  simplified  by  the  repulse  at 
Manassas.  The  "Countr}-  Pai-son  "  has  an  essay  on  '*  Things 
Slowly  Learnt."  1  dou*t  remember  just  now  what  these 
particular  things  are ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  his 
essay  for  examples,  l^et  us  take  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Some  men  learn  it  much  sooner  than  others  ;  but  1  don't  think 
the  ai)test  scholar  among  us  mastered  it  under  the  age  of  ten. 
M}'  two-3'ear-old  takes  lessons  in  it  every  day,  and,  though 
he  improves  ver}'  fast,  has  not  got  the  hang  of  it  completel3'. 
Occasionally  you  see  a  man  who  did  not  complete  his  educa- 
tion in  this  branch  until  he  broke  his  arm  b}'  a  fall  from  an 
npplc-lrce.  Others  took  cms}*  lessons  in  the  shape  of  barked 
shins    and   '' bhusk-and-bluo   spots."      The    United   States 
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barked  its  shins  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  has  now  got  an  ugly  fall 
at  Manassas.  Its  arm  is  in  a  sling,  and  will  be  for  some 
weeks.  But  it  has  at  last  mastered  the  law  of  gravitation. 
This  law  does  not  tell  us  we  must  never  climb  apple-trees,  or 
pro<:e(;d  faster  than  a  walk,  but  only  that  we  must  make  pr(>p<T 
preparations  for  onr  exploits  and  expeditions,  and  use  pro|>cr 
means  to  carr}-  them  out.  And  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
tills  war  was  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  contest  and  of 
our  encm}',  and  our  own  resources.  Thej'  used  in  Concoixl 
to  tell  a  storj'  of  *' Johnny  Burr,"  who,  having  on  hand  a 
foot-ex|)edition  to  the  town  of  Ashbj'  (some  thirt}'  miles 
distant),  took  a  walk  round  the  "five-mile  square,  just  to 
get  his  legs  limbered."  This  seemed  at  one  time  very 
ridiculous  to  me ;  but  it  was  certainly  better  for  Johnn3'  BuiT 
to  give  out,  if  he  must  give  out,  at  the  place  where  he  began 
his  jouniey,  —  viz.,  on  the  village  common, — rather  than  five 
miles  distant,  on  the  road  to  Ashby. 

All  this  is  "  writ"  philosophical  (so  to  speak)  and  illus- 
trative. L(^t  us  now  proceed  U)  say  in  plain  U^nns,  that,  by 
the  Manassas  defeat,  we  have  learned  that  there  is  only  one 
plain  and  sinii)le  issue  in  this  war ;  and  that  is.  Shall  the 
slaveholders  rule  this  country',  or  shall  we  rule  it?  It  is  not 
even  a  question  whether  we  shall  rule  it  jointly' ;  whether  wo 
shall  make  two,  three,  oi*  a  dozen  confederacies,  and  so  tr^'  to 
live  in  peace  with  each  other  ;  or  whether  we  shall  patch  up  a 
truce  on  exchange  of  prisoners  and  of  places,  and  tr^'  to  go  on 
peaceably'.  All  this  nonsense  has  been  cleared  away  by  the 
Manassas  fight.  We  are  in  foi*  it,  as  Paul  Jones  was  when 
he  fought  "  The  Serapis"  with  "  The  Toor  Kichard ;  "  and 
we  nuist  say  :is  he  did,  when  asked  if  he  had  surrenderetl, 
—  **  Surrendered?  We  have  just  begun  to  fight !  "  Slavery 
must  die  in  this  contest,  or  freedom  and  free  institutions 
must  die.  The  two  elements  cannot  live  together,  in  union 
or  out  of  union,  on  the  same  continent.  If  there  is  a  peace, 
it  is  treacherous ;  if  there  is  a  comiiromise,  it  is  a  trick  to 
gain  time ;  if  there  is  a  division  of  tcnitor}*,  and  two  or 
more  governments,  there  will  be  endless  civil  wai*s,  and 
finally  the  great  battle  over  again  at  last. 
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Gron.  Scott's  answer  to  some  one  who  spoke  of  defeat  ia 
Bplcndid, — "  "Who  is  defeated?  7V/e  government  is  not 
defeated:  I  am  not  defeat<}d."  True,  noble  okl  «oldicr; 
and  you  and  the  government  are  not  going  to  be  defeated. 
I  liope  we  shall  not  pa}*  heed  to  frightened  members  of 
Congress,  or  panic-struck  volunteers,  in  the  matter. 

The  secession  organ  in  New  York  sa3-s  that  the  exact 
terms  which  the  South  would  have  dictated,  if  it  had  Iwen 
fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of  the  capital,  would  have 
been  these ;  viz.,  that  "  no  man  holding  the  theories  of  Abe 
Lincoln  and  his  followers  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  oflicc. 
AVe  cannot  permit  you  and  Seward  and  Chase  to  seize  the 
government  created  b}'  slaveholders,  and  to  wield  it  as  an 
instrument  for  degrading  yourselves  and  3*our  posterity  by 
impartial  freedom  with  Sambo :  and  therefore,  unless  3-ou 
solenml}*  pledge  j-ourselves  to  stand  b}'  the  decision  of  the 
Sui)reme  Court,  and,  furthermore,  incorporate  that  decision  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  thus  forever  prohibit  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  partj-  as  j'ours,  we  will  turn  3*ou  out  of  the 
Union  ;  drive  you  into  Canada  ;  at  all  events,  get  rid  of  you." 
It  couliuues  1)3'  predicting  that  the  dictation  will  fmalh'  over- 
take us,  and  that  some  da3'  "  the  Constitution  will  sa3'  in 
distinct  terms  that  this  is  a  government  of  white  men,  and 
no  autislavery  vitin  shall  he  prrmitled  to  hold  office  vniU*r  it.** 
As  Carl3ie  said,  when  he  read  the  account  of  the  sixjaker  of 
the  Arkansas  senate  descending  from  his  seat,  and  stabbing 
a  member  to  the  heart  with  his  bowie-knife,  "  I  like  this, 
it  is  80  candid !**  But  the  Manassas  fight  is  more  candid  and 
more  impressive,  and  teaches  in  cannon-shot  precisel3'  the 
same  doctrine  tliis  secession  whelp  teaches  with  his  pen. 

(Sept.  5.1 
Fremont's  ibimoutal  proclamation. 

The  President's  letter  to  Gen.  Fremont  makes  much 
conuuent.  Popular  opinion,  as  far  as  the  proclamation  is 
concerned,   is    almost  un£uiimou8l3'   in    favor  of   Frdmont. 
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Nothing  that  has  occurred  since  Major  Anderson  returned 
the  fire  directed  against  Foi-t  Sumter,  and  so  broke  the  dis- 
graceful silence  which  the  country  had  maintained  for  more 
than  four  montlis  wliile  the  rebellion  was  iu  active  progress, 
—  nothing  since  that  time  had  so  stined  the  pulses  of  all 
true  men,  and  made  all  loyal  hearts  leap  with  J03'  and  gratu- 
lation,  as  the  proclamation  of  iVecdom  to  the  slaves  of  the 
Missouri  relicls. 

Fr6mont  is  dismissed.'  I  do  not  believe  that  his  dis- 
missal meets  with  general  approbation.  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  pursued  b}'  the  armj'-ofllcers,  by  certain  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  b}*  the  border-State  men,  in  a  manner  wholly 
unjustifiable,  while  his  antislavor}-  proclamation  excited  the 
ire  of  all  proshiver}-  men  throughout  the  country.  The 
Democratic  part}*  were,  of  course,  prepared  to  believe  any 
thing  evil  of  him.  These  elements  were  enough  to  upset 
him.  That  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his  aduiiuistraliou 
were  greater  than  those  which  have  characterized  other 
departments  I  do  not  believe.  When  the  investigating 
comuullccs  get  through  their  work,  the}'  will  make  up  a 
record  of  swindling  and  extravagant  expenditures  every- 
where which  will  appall  the  count r}*.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to 
complain.  Fromont  and  his  friends  must  bide  their  time  ;  and 
tliere  is  no  danger  of  an}*  man's  getting  injustice  in  the  long- 


1  Tlic  reasons  for  Cell.  Fri^iiioni'ft  ilisolieyiiig  tlio  l*rc8lclciit'H  onlcrs 
aA  to  llio  roiih;  :u:rn.ss  tlic  iiioiiiiL:iiiiH  in  |Hii'.snit  of  tlio  rebel  i\v.\\.  .litik- 
son  were,  "WlicnCiun.  Krcniont  took  the  i'cs|)onsibiliiy  of  tUsolH'yinjr 
tlio  PnisidentN  onlern  as  t4»  tlio  route  liy  wliicli  he  kIioiiIiI  miss  the 
mountain  i  in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  the  rrcsident  was  displeased,  as  was 
natural  and  proiier;  but,  when  Zagonyi  explained  the  reasons,  he  was 
satlsliod  on  the  main  [K)iut.  *  Ihit,'  8ai«l  he  to  Zagonyi,  '(Jen.  Fremont 
ought  to  have  infoniied  nie  of  his  ]daus,  and  of  the  reasons  why  ho 
could  not  obey  my  orders.'  —  'Mr.  President,'  said  Zagonyi,  *Iam 
instructed  by  Gen.  Fi-(:iiiont  to  say  that  he  could  not  spare  any  of  his 
oHicers,  nor  trust  the  telegraph;  and,  furthermore,  to  say  that  all  the 
iiitiilligeiK'e  «*f  his  movements  which  has  been  phiced  in  the  otlico  of 
the  Adjut;int-(i<;neral  has  reached  the  enemy  scxm  aft<:rwards.'  " 
Gov.  Andrew  tells  this  story.  lie  hud  it  from  Mrs.  Frdmont.  I  was 
going  to  print  it,  but  thought  best  not  to  do  f^o, -— Eziract  from  Diary  0/ 
1865. 
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ran.  The  judgment  of  the  people  is  pretty  nearly  infallible, 
after  a  while.  Fremont  is  the  onl}'  man  who  has  said  the 
words,  "  free  men  ;  "  and  for  this  Ficniont  hits  been  removed. 
If  Fremont  has  been  guiltj'  of  mistakes,  or  even  of  erimes, 
there  are  a  million  of  men  now  living  who  will  forgive  him, 
in  eonsideration  of  his  proclamation  and  his  deed  of  manu- 
mission,—  documents  which  will  be  as  immortal  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

[Nov.  14] 
LANDING   AT   BEAUFORT. — PUOGRESS   OP  THE  WAR. 

I  have  discovered  a  coincidence  ;  viz.,  that  the  landing  at 
Beaufort  was  cllbctcd  just  exactly  one  year  after  South  Caro- 
lina broke  out  in  rebellion  against  the  government.  Lincoln 
was  elected  on  the  Gth  of  November,  18C0 ;  and  the  very 
next  day,  the  7lh,  Palmettodom  began  to  make  preparations 
to  secede.  Now,  on  the  7th  of  November,  18G1,  two  rebel 
forts  in  Port  Royal  harbor  are  silenced  and  captured,  a  rebel 
arm}'  is  compelled  to  take  to  its  heels,  a  rebel  town  or  city 
is  depopulated,  and  the  peculiar  institution,  in  its  density 
and  invincibilit;V  (so  considered) ,  is  uprooted,  tumed  topsy- 
turvy and  inside  out,  and  demands  total  re-organization 
in  order  to  save  Soulh(;rn  society  itself  from  anarchy  and 
destruction.  Veril}-,  this  has  been  an  eventful  and  glorious 
3'ear ;  and  I,  who  have  been  complaining  and  scolding  at  the 
government  for  inactivit}-,  should  feel  ashamed  of  myself, 
did  I  not  think  that  eomi)laint  and  uneasiness  and  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  people  had  been  useful  in 
bringing  the  administration  up  to  its  present  position. 
Events,  however,  have  done  a  thousand  times  more.  Mr. 
Cameron  said,  the  other  night,  that  he  liked  the  phrase 
"logic  of  events;*'  and  press  and  people  have  hurried 
events. 

Now  the  people  are  happ}'.  The  war  has  actual Ij*^  begim. 
Hurrah !  the  ranks  are  closing !  Up  to  Nov.  7,  we  have 
been  on  the  defensive.     The   Army  of  the  Potomac  has 
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been  defending  Washington ;  and,  though  it  once  moved 
towards  Richmond,  it  might  plausibly  maintain  that  Rich- 
mond was  the  place  to  defend  Washington.  Rosecrans  has 
been  defending  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  or  Kanawha,  a 
lo3'al  branch  of  the  Union.  IMaryhind,  Kentuek}*,  and  Mis- 
souri have  had  to  be  protected  against  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas ;  and  if  the  fleet  had  assailed  Fort 
Sumter,  or  tried  to  retake  Pcnsaoola  nav^'-^'ard,  its  move- 
ments would  have  been  in  conformit}-  with  the  detoimination 
announced  in  President  Lincoln's  inaugural,  —  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  repossess  itself  of  its  stolen  forts.  But 
Beaufort  has  no  stolen  forts  to  repossess.  Beaufort  is  new 
ground.  It  is  struck  at  because  it  is  the  most  favorable 
spot  for  offensive  Southern  operations.  It  is  the  heart  of 
Slavedom  which  is  now  assailed.  Honor  to  the  men  who 
planned  and  executed  the  movement !  We  begin  the  second 
year  gloriously'.  The  tired  feeling  which  has  oppressed  the 
people  for  the  long  months  since  Bull  Run  is  lifted  off. 
Ball's  Bhiff  and  Big  Bolhcl  niid  Bohnont.  nro  atoned  for  and 
forgotten,  so  far  as  lliey  can  be,  in  the  general  joy.  The 
bulletins  and  newspapers  are  cheerful ;  and  the  eyes  which 
read  them  sparkle  with  gratulation :  ever}'  letter  is  pictorial 
and  ornamental ;  and  the  newsbo3's  are  full  of  music  as  they 
cry  out,  *'  Victory,  victory  I " 

[Nov.  30.] 
HASON   AND   SLIDELL   AT   FORT  WARREN. 

If  anybod}'  is  to  suffer  hardship  and  indignity,  it  should  bo 
such  men  as  Slidell  and  Mason,  two  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
in  all  Rebeldoin.  Mason  was  here  some  years  ago,  and,  under 
tlie  patronage  of  Boston  hunkers,  gave  us  an  exhibition  of 
plantation  manners  on  Bunker  Hill.  People  looked  upon  his 
burl}'  and  hiz}'  person  with  awe.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
power  over  other  men  ;  who  had  snubbed  his  equals,  kicked 
his  inferiors,  and  flogged  his  slaves,  —  a  great  man.  He  came 
to  remind  us  of  our  constitutional  obligations;   to  tell  us 
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tbat  we  must  let  him  snub,  kick,  and  flog  ad  libitum^  he  and 
liis  fellows  of  the  F.  F.  V.,  he  and  his  children  and  grand- 
children, and  so  on  to  the  remotest  generations.  He  came 
to  tell  us  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  to  be  thankful  that 
his  parental  rule  was  not  also  extended  over  us ;  that  the 
beneficent  whip  was  not  brandished  on  the  New-England 
hilloides  (as  it  ought  to  be)  over  both  blacks  and  whites.  He 
didn't  sa}'  all  this  ;  but  he  meant  it.  It  spoke  in  his  eye  and 
gesture,  and  in  every  movement  of  his  burl}',  lazy  person. 
People  looked  on  with  admiration.  Boston  conservatism 
said,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here.  It  reminds  us  of  feudalism: 
it  is  a  touch  of  mediosvalism  :  it  is  a  rebuke  to  the  rampant 
spirit  of  dcmocrac}'  and  equal  rights.  All  hail  the  great 
Ma^^ou!" 

Slidell  is  even  a  shabbier  rogue  than  Mason.  He  is  more 
of  the  Floyd  stj'le.  He  plaj^s  a  greater  round  of  characters, 
and  is  a  tbief  and  an  election-swindler,  as  well  as  a  ty- 
rant and  nristocrat  (vide  tlic  Houmas  land-grant  and  the 
Plaquemine  frauds).  13ut  tliere  is  no  reason  to  Suppose  that 
Mason  feels  above  Slidell.  He  may  not  be,  in  practice,  so 
notorious  a  thief  and  swindler ;  but  he  has  tlie  elements  in 
him.  It  is  a  matter  of  temperament  and  habit  merely ;  for 
3*ou  may  be  sure  that  the  man  who  lives  voluntarily  and 
persistently,  and  wiliiout  compunctions,  on  the  unpaid  earn- 
ings of  other  men,  has  notliing  in  him  whicli  prevents  him 
from  being  a  vulgar  thief,  should  his  necessities  require  him 
to  be.  Mason,  if  not  too  lazy,  may  j-et  be  compelled  to 
accept  a  situation  as  Peter  Funk  of  a  New-York  auction- 
shop  in  order  to  keep  himself  from  starvation.  Elizur 
Wright  suggests  that  he  deserves  a  severer  punishment  than 
Slidell,  even  hanging,  on  his  grandfather's  account.  Con- 
sidcrabl}*  shockctl,  I  asked  Jiim  what  he  meant  by  that;  and 
he  said,  he  meant  that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  disgra- 
cing the  name  of  George  Mason,  the  Virginia  abolitionist  of 
the  llcvolutiouar}'  era.     A  good  point. 
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[May  20, 18(52.] 
COLOBED  RECRUITS   AND   CONDITIONAL  PATRIOTISH. 

Gov.  Andrew's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  giving  the 
government  a  hint  that  vohmteeriiig  wouhl  he  more  speedy 
and  enthusiastic  here  in  Massacliusetts  if  the  enemy's 
"  magazine,"  slavery,  was  not  considered  too  sacred  a  thing 
to  be  fired  into,  has  also  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
sensation  articles.  The  governor  is  accused  of  being  a 
"  conditional  "  patriot.  So  it  is  "  conditional  patriotism" 
to  say  that  the  young  men  of  Berkshire  and  Worcester  and 
Pl3'mouth  would  rather  fight  for  freeilom  than  for  shivery,  is 
it?  It  is  ^^  conditional  patriotism  "  to  intimate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that,  if  he  will  let  Gen.  Hunter's  proclamation  of 
freedom  stand,  the  people  will  rally  to  the  rescue  of  the 
country  with  more  alacrity  than  they  will  if  he  constantly' 
thwarts  and  baffles  ever^'  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  our  generals 
to  strike  down  the  arch-foe  of  the  country's  peace,  is  it?  It 
is  '^  conditional  patriolisni  "  to  hint  tliat  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  brave  Massachusetts 
volunteers  are  quite  as  willing  to  see  able-bodied,  acclimated 
black  men  enlisted  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  camp,  and  the 
warlike  work  of  the  field,  as  to  have  their  own  sous  and 
brothers  subjected  to  the  unnecessar}*  toil,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  stupidest  of  abstractions,  or  the  vulgarest  and  wicked- 
est of  pnjudices,  made  invalids  or  cor[>si;s  in  tlui  <livine 
cause  of  human  slaver}',  is  it?  It  is  '^  conditional  patriot- 
ism "  to  object  to  sending  down  Massachusetts  white  regi- 
ments to  be  boiled,  baked,  and  ro:xstcd  under  the  sun  of  the 
Yorktown  Peninsula  in  guarding  the  premises  of  rebel 
colonels,  or  on  the  coast  of  FUnida  in  watching  le^t  the  fire 
should  catch  the  premises  of  a  rebel  guerilla  chief  absent 
on  duty,  is  it?  *'  Conditional  patriotism  "  to  think  that  our 
soldiers  might  be  better  employed  in  putting  down  slaver}' 
than  in  bolstering  it  up,  striking  home  at  the  heart  of  the 
monster  evil,  rather  than  shielding  and  protecting  it,  is  it? 
"Conditional  patriotism"  to  think  that  the  Hampden  and 
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Franklin  and  Middlesex  boys  are  as  good,  and  as  worthy  of 
protection  against  negro  arms,  as  the  barbarian  herds  of 
Florida  and  Georgia,  in  it?  For  ever}' man  we  send  to  tho 
South  puts  himself  in  peril  from  the  bullets  of  negro  soldiery. 
Negroes  are  good  enough  to  kill  the  men  Col.  Horace  C.  Lee 
has  marched  down  to  North  Carolina ;  but  the  men  Col.  Leo 
Is  opposing  and  trying  to  subdue  are  —  Heaven  save  tho 
mark !  —  of  too  fine  a  qualit}-  to  be  the  mark  for  black 
musketry.  Nothing  but  a  Massachusetts  bullet,  sped  by  a 
white  man,  will  do  for  them. 

There  is  a  vcr}-  general  feeling  here,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment would  give  up  its  theory'  of  the  i)ossibilit3'  of  saving 
slavcrf/  and  the  Union  tofjethcr,  and  accept  the  services  of  a 
million  able-bodied  loyalists  now  waiting  for  an  inviUition 
iiilo  our  ranks,  it  would  have  no  need  of  auy  more  Northern 
recruits.  The  Yankee  is  patriotic  and  enterprising ;  but  he 
is  not  particularly  fond  of  doing  Ihe  hard  work  of  the  world 
wlirn  others  are  willing  lo  do  it  under  lii.s  gni<lance.  And, 
moreover,  politically  they  are  not  so  much  in  love  with 
slavery  as  to  think  Mr.  Seward's  theory  of  the  war,  as 
developed  in  his  letters  to  our  foreign  ministers,  is  the  best 
one  possible  to  l>e  devised.  The}'  do  not  mean  wantonly  to 
violate  constitutional  guaranties,  if  there  are  any  such ;  but 
inasmuch  as  slavery  has  outlawetl  ils<»lf,  and  rendered  itself 
liable  tf>  destruction  at  but  little  if  an}*  expense  of  constitu- 
tional scruple,  Iho}'  do  not  see  the  sense  of  conducting  the 
war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  [ireserving  it. 

There  is  something  inexpressibl}'  ludicrous  in  the  dilemmas 
in  which  our  government  involves  itself  in  its  determination 
to  save  slavery  from  destruction  or  suicide.  A  plain  man 
would  suppose,  that  if  an  arch  traitor  or  enem}'  of  the  country 
should  insist  upon  killing  himself,  we  should  not  interfere, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  purjiosc  of  executing  judgment  u|)on 
him  in  a  public  and  exemplary  wa}'.  Slavery,  the  arch 
traitor  and  rcl)(»l,  the  only  traitor  and  rebel,  the  universal 
trait(n*  and  rebel,  slanda  upon  a  precipice,  just  read}'  to  throw 
itself  down  ;  and  we  are  preparing  to  prevent  the  fatal  plunge, 
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or,  in  cose  it  is  made,  to  break  the  fall,  and  nurse  the  pati(!nt 
into  life  and  vigor  again.  '*  The  condition  of  slavery  in  the 
several  States*'  (said  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton  in  April, 
18G1)  "  will  remain  just  the  same,  whether  the  rebellion 
succeed  or  fail.  The  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  subject  to 
exactly  the  same  laws,  and  forms  of  administration,  whether 
the  revolution  shall  succeed,  or  whether  it  shall  faij."  That 
is  to  say,  "  I  will  save  slavery,  unless  events  and  the  people 
are  stronger  than  I  am.'* 

IJuly  10.] 
GENERATE   MoCLELLAN. 

I  don't  think  this  is  a  good  time  for  recrimination  and 
abuse,  or  for  careless  words  which  seem  like  recrimination 
and  abuse.  I  am  rcmincled  that  I  have  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
Gen.  McClellan's  mishap,*  or  what  1  considered  his  mishap. 
Nothing  could  1k5  farther  from  my  thought.  I  ask.  When 
have  the  jnilislavcry  mm  failed  to  do  justi<'(;  to  :ibiiity  and 
success,  without  asking  questions  as  to  llie  politics  of  the 
successful  man?  Did  we  ever  ask  what  were  Burnside's,  or 
Mitchell's,  or  Pope's,  or  Lyon's,  or  Foote's,  or  Diipout's,  or 
Davis's,  or  Fanagut's  politics?  Did  our  knowledge  of  Ilal- 
leck's  hunkerism  send  us  on  his  track,  so  long  as  he  showed 
energ}^  and  achieved  success? — except,  iudeeil,  when  he  illus- 
trated his  principles  by  his  worse  than  foolish  orders  against 
negroes,  which  1  imagine  were  one  cause  of  his  failure  to 
catch  Beauregard,  or  to  find  out  where  he  was  gone.  Have 
we  been  factious  or  unreasonable  over  Fremont's  disgrace, 
brought  upon  him,  not  because  he  was  actually  defeated,  but 
because  he  failed  to  defeat  auil  capture  his  Hying  ^Oi.^'^  The 
fact  is,  we,  the  antislavery  men,  have  l)eeu  so  devoted  to  our 
purpose  of  putting  through  this  war,  that  we  have  fanatically 
worshipped  success  and  ever}*  man  who  achieved  it.  Hero 
is  the  secret  of  our  opposition  to  MeClellan  :  — 

^  His  rcpniso  on  tlio  Peninsula,  in  ono  of  Iiis  ''clianges  of  base." 
Gen.  McCellau's  numerous  defeats  and  repulses  were  called  *'  clianges 
of  base." 
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"  What  boots  It  thy  virtue, 
What  profits  thy  parts, 
Wliilc  Olio  ihlufi  thou  lackcst, — 
Thuartof  all  arts ?"A 

Gen.  McClcllnn  has  boon  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  nearly'  a  3'oar.  Ho  has  met  the  enemy  at  Williams- 
burg, West  Point,  Fair  Oaks,  and  in  half  a  dozen  places  from 
Mechanicsville  to  Turkey  Landing.  lie  has  repulsed  them 
always,  but  has  obtained  not  a  single  victor)'  over  them. 
This  is  the  naked  truth,  which  no  man  can  denj'.  It  ma)*  be 
pleasant  to  patch  up  fig-lcavcs  to  cover  it ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  :  it  profits  neither  the  general  nor  the  country.  I  hope 
lie  will  win  vicU)nes  :  indeed  lie  must,  or  we  are  lost.  But,  if 
Congress  were  to  vote  him  a  sword,  it  would  be  puzzled  to 
get  be3'ond  Rich  Mountain  in  its  inscriptions.  It  could  hardly 
sa^',  as  Napoleon  said  to  Moreau  on  presenting  him  with  a 
pair  of  pistc^ls,  "  I  designed  to  have  them  engraved  with  the 
nnnieM  jif  .mII  ymir  vir.l4>rios  ;  hut  (hero  was  not  room  enough 
to  contain  Mieiii.'*  McCh^llairs  inililar}'  career  reminds  mo 
of  the  8U>iy  of  the  dipping  to  which  Charles  Lamb  was  sub- 
jected. Being  a  stutterer,  Lamb  got  soused  three  times 
before  he  could  cry  out  arliculately,  "  I  was  only  to  be  dipped 
once."  This  is  the  second  time  for  the  I'otomac  general : 
the  next  and  last  must  come  before  long. 

[Aug.  10.] 

IN   WAR  TIBIE. 

The  contest  has  developed  itself  far  enough  to  satisfy 
everybody,  that,  no  matter  how  long  it  continues,  it  must  not 

1  CfOV.  Amlnnv  said  yesterday  (Jtily  12),  at  dinner,  that  Count 
Gnrowskl  hail  written  to  liini  tliat  the  French  princes  left  the  army 
»iin]>ly  iKJcanso  of  ^[»•Clellan•s  total  inefflcicncy. 

Two  or  tlirco  days  a^o,  I  .k;i\v  Cul.  K.  W.  IlinekH  <»f  the  Nineteenth  at 
Pr,  Wilhird'H  luniso  in  Oak  Sirort.  llo  told  nic  in  so  many  wonls,  (bat 
Ih'int/cdinnn,  Snninnr.  Honker,  Seilgwick.  and  all  the  fiphtinR  generals, 
had  :i  total  lack  of  conlidrnco  in  Mc('l«>l1an's  miliiary  ability,  lie  also 
said  tbiit  Ah'ClelUn  hud  not  onco  Itcen  under  lire  since  ho  hod  been  on 
the  Peninsula.  —  From  Diary  of  1802. 
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stop  till  one  side  or  the  other  is  complete!}'  subjugated.  A 
peace  on  any  other  basis  would  be  notliing  more  than  a  pause 
between  two  battles,  —  simpl}'  a  cessation  of  the  cannonade. 
Better  universal  bankruptc}'  and  repudiation,  a  tabula  rasa^ 
a  new  dat^^,  —  the  j'car  1  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  year 
87,  —  a  new  Declaration  of  iiKlei>cndencc  and  Couslitulion, 
and  forgetfhlness  of  the  old  ones  and  their  authors,  new  flags, 
new  seals,  new  emblems,  new  capitals,  new  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  new  oaths  and  foi*mulas,  and  an  abolishment  of  all  old 
laws  and  traditions,  rather  than  peace  on  an}'  other  terms 
than  subjugation  of  the  rebels  to  our  complete  will,  or  subju- 
gation of  ourselves  to  their  wills.  Separation  and  recognition 
would  have  been  hazardous,  as  well  as  disgraceful,  even  if 
we  had  consented  to  it  before  the  hostilities  commenced.  Bat 
then  it  was  possible :  now  it  is  a  clean  impossibilit}'. 

A  conviction  of  this  fact  it  is  which  makes  some  of  us  so 
impatient  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  talk  about  '^saving  the  Union." 
If  he  means  the  government,  the  people,  the  nation,  very 
well:  but  he  means  the  union  of  Slafes,  —  Sonlh  (*:u*(>liii:i 
equal  with  Massachusetts,  and  Mississippi  with  Voriiioiit, 
and  Virginia  with  New  York ;  rebels  to  be  forgiven,  and  to 
have  equal  rights  with  loyal  men.  Thank  Heaven  I  the  rebel 
leaders  are  too  proud  to  come  back  to  our  hated  com^iauiou- 
ship ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  we  are  too  maul}'  to  let  tlkcm 
enter  our  counsels  as  equals.  This  sort  of  a  "  Union  "  is  a 
dream,  a  delusion  ;  woi*se  than  that,  a  madness.  And  so  all 
question  of  what  we  shall  do,  or  relVain  from  doing,  —  how 
many  or  how  few  slaves  we  shall  make  free,  or  keep  in 
slavery,  —  in  order  to  bring  about  this  Union,  seems  mere 
childishness.  The  thing  being  imjyossible,  questions  of  method 
are  out  of  place.  The  President  might  as  well  issue  proposals 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  of  building  a  railway  to  Jupiter, 
—  to  the  infernal  regions,  rather,  to  make  the  comparison 
more  apt.  To  shriek  out,  *'  Save  the  old  Union,  the  Union  as 
it  was  !  *'  is  as  wicked  as  it  would  be  lor  a  lialf-conveiLed  sin- 
ner, instead  of  praying  to  be  newl}'  born  into  Christian  life 
and  holiness,  to  cry  out,  ^^  Give  me  back  my  old  soul,  my 
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Boul  as  it  was  I  "     Are  wc  not  going  to  get  something  for  all 
this  Mrxxl  and  nion<'3'  \\v.  Jiro  spending? 

Is  Yankee  toil  and  slirewdnesH,  to  say  nothing  of  Saxon 
love  of  lilK?rty,  brought  out  of  the  Oerinnn  woo<l.s  to  Eng- 
land, and  Ihencc  sent  forward  to  these  shores  in  the  veins  of 
Puritan  and  llevohitionary  men,  so  deteriorated,  that  we  arc 
willing  to  decinmle  our  i)opu]ation,  and  load  ever}'  corpo- 
ration, nation,  state,  cit}*,  count}*,  and  town  with  incalculable 
debt,  in  fighting  a  war  with  a  beggarly  bankrupt  who  has 
nothing  U)  lose,  and  finally  leave  off,  not  otd}*  without  reliev- 
ing ourselves  of  a  nuisance,  but  even  giving  him  clean  clotheSy 
a  respectable  dwelling-house,  and  prcsiiije  and  credit  on 
which  he  can  live  and  ilourish  for  years,  to  our  worse  dis- 
credit and  annoyance  than  ever?  It  is  not  possible.  We 
must  tr}'  conclusions  with  him.  If  slaver}*  has  trained  up  a 
race  of  men  with  superior  and  invincible  genius  for  govern- 
ment, why,  let  us  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  quietly  submit 
to  the  inure  lordly  nice.  ])ut  it  is  not  so.  We  have  failed 
because  we  have  not  yet  emancipated  numbers  from  slavery. 
**  The  crack  of  the  whip  is  over  us  still."  Slavery  inspires 
one  army,  and  benumbs  the  other.  If  the  French  monarcli}^ 
with  its  centuries  of  abuses,  could  not  be  abolished  without 
a  convulsion  wlii<t1i  desfroyed  a  king,  a  queen,  a  throne,  a 
bastille,  and  the  lives  of  five  millions  of  people,  do  we  exiKsct 
a  more  hideous  wrong,  a  more  foul  inii)ost4ire,  —  American 
slavery y  with  a  rebellion  founded  on  it, — to  be  put  down 
without  the  cashiering  of  an  incompetent  ofUccr,  the  fracture 
of  a  parcinnent,  the  rending  of  a  judicial  decision,  or  even  a 
shock  to  an  old  politician's  prejudices? 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

JUBIIiEB  DAYS. 

[Sept  25, 18G2.] 
THE   EHANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION.  —  ANTIETAU. 

It  is  hardl}'  necessary  to  sa}-  that  the  Pi-esident's  procla* 
matiou  is  received  in  Massaclmsetts  witli  general  congi*atula« 
tion  and  jo}'*  Sixteen  da^s  ago,  a  convention  of  nearl}'  a 
thousand  delegates,  representing  tlic  party  which  includes 
two-tliinls  of  Ihc  [KropU;  in  its  ranks,  voted  ununiinouslj'  that 
slavery  ougl it  to  be  '' cxtenahiatc*L"  The  constituents  ol* 
these  men,  3'ou  may  be  sure,  are  in  no  degree  behind  them 
in  opinion.  Man}'  of  our  people  were  getting  a  little  impa- 
tient with  the  President ;  but  most  of  tliem,  inspii*ed  by  Mr. 
Sumner's  hoix^ful  conlldenee  in  his  integrit}',  and  0[)eimess 
to  the  reception  of  ideas  and  facts,  were  disposed  cheerfully 
to  wait  till  he  shouhl  have  fully  made  up  liis  mind  that  the 
measure  was  a  wise  and  indisi>ensiible  one. 

Whether  tlie  battle  of  Antietam  (Phcebus,  what  a  name  !) 
was  a  victor}'  or  not,  we  have  had  a  vicrtory  in  (he  Presi- 
dent's edict  of  emancipation,  about  which  lluTc  can  Im;  no 
dispute.  JJnUum  J'ulmen  they  call  it.  Well,  even  if  it  is, 
it  follows  the  law  of  the  war.  Take  that  battle  of  AVedncs- 
da}*, — cannonading  from  five  o'clock  in  the  moniing  until 
seven  o'clock  at  night,  incessant  discharges  of  musketr}\ 
assault  and  repulse,  tons  of  powder  and  ball  and  shell 
blown  awa}',  and  thousands  of  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  no  result  except  next  day  a  truce>  a  burial  of  tlie  dead, 
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and  a  retreat  of  the  rebels  into  Virginia.  Take  the  whole 
camimign  of  the  last  three  weeks,  —  an  advance  into  Mar}'- 
land,  havoc  and  the  dogs  of  war  let  loose  in  peaceful  and 
prosperous  neighborhoods,  and  an  advance  back  again. 
Nay,  go  farther;  go  back  lo  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Peninsular  campaign,  of  which  this  is  the  end.  We  are  Just 
where  we  were  earl}*  in  the  spring. 

Brutum  fulmen  indeed  !  At  least,  a  war  of  words,  edicts, 
and  proclamations  cost  nothing  in  life  and  blood.  It  has 
that  advantage,  at  an}'  rate,  over  this  aimless  warfare  wo 
have  been  carrying  on  in  the  lield,  this  **  vain  niaHqiierado 
of  battle,"  as  Mr.  Sumner  called  it  in  his  speech  of  last 
3'ear.  I  would  not  disparage  nor  depreciate  the  necessity 
of  force.  No  set  of  men  has  clamored  so  loudly  for  great 
ai'mies  as  the  abolitionists ;  but  the}'  have  asked  that  tho 
armies  shall  be  re-enforced  and  accompanied  by  ideas  which 
cost  nothing,  only  that  conscience  and  connnon  sense  shall 
have  free  i)lay  and  scope  in  the  American  heart.  *'  God  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  strong  battalions'*  is  Napoleonism 
and  atheism.  *'  The  race  is  not  to  the  swifl.,  nor  the  battle 
to  (he  strong,"  is  Scripture  and  truth.  "  Every  great  and 
connnanding  moment  in  the  annals  of  the  world,"  says 
Emerson,  *'is  the  triumph  of  some  enthusiasm."  And  he 
cites  the  victories  of  Uie  Arabs  alXer  Mahomet:  "Tho 
naked  Derar  horsed  on  an  idea  wjis  found  an  overmatch  for 
a  troop  of  Roman  cavalry.  They  conquered  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  Spain,  on  barley.  The  caliph  Omar's  walking- 
stick  struck  more  terror  into  those  who  saw  it  than  another 
man's  sword."  The  rebels  are  beneath  us  in  nmnbers  and  in 
military  preparations  ;  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  that ; 
but  thoy  fight  for  something.  The  surest  way  to  overthrow 
and  d(;stroy  them  would  be  by  some  crusading  cry  like 
**  Emancipation  I  "  but  we  are  so  debauched  by  worship  of 
the  filthy  idol,  slavery,  that  we  cannot  have  that.  Only  as  a 
military  and  civil  necessity  can  we  have  emancipation.  Tho 
sympathies  of  God,  and  all  good  men  and  nations,  must  be 
enlisted  on  our  side  by  this  proclamation  ;  and,  even  although 
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we  slmll  not  bo  able  to  attain  the  divine  enthusiasm  which 
would  sweep  every  tiling  l»cfore  it,  we  must  now  conquer. 
We  lyive  made  the  cause  of  libert}-  and  civilization  clearly 
our  own.  No  more  slave-catdiing.  No  more  ro[Hdsos  of 
lo3'al,  fiiithful  black  men.  No  more  slaughter  of  escapin<y 
Unionists,  however  dark-colored,  in  the  streets  of  New 
Orleans.  No  more  submission  to  such  awful  and  incfTaceable 
ignomin}'  as  that  we  have  suffered  at  Harper's  Ferr}-,  where 
the  white  Unionists  were  paroled,  and  the  black  ones  —  inno- 
cent men,  non-combatants,  wards  and  children  of  the  United 
States  —  were  hurried  off  into  slaver}- ;  or  as  that  wo  suffered 
on  the  Potomac,  where  the  black  men  who  drove  our  ambu- 
lances were  seized  by  their  rebel  musters. 

The  prayer  of  twenl}'  millions  is  answereil.  How  many 
slaves  will  be  made  free  by  the  immortal  document  to  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  placed  his  name,  is  uncertain  ;  nor  is  it  of 
tho  first  importance.  Wlicn  we  build  a  gunboat,  we  don't 
know  whether  she  will  ever  reach  an  cncm^-'s  fort*;  when  we 
m:ik<i  :i  cannon,  wc  \\ii\v  no  socnrily  that  it  will  not  bo  (tap- 
tnrc'd  l>y  tlic  enemy  before  it  has  .slain  a  nMiel ;  wIhmi  wo 
send  forward  a  regiment,  wc  know  not  but  it  ma}*  be  led  to 
slaughter  at  Ball's  lilnff,  or  some  other  bluff,  as  the  Eigh- 
teenth was  the  other  day,  before  it  h:is  fnlfillod  its  mission  of 
war  against  treason.  They  say  the  rebels  will  laugh  at  the 
pro<'lanialion.  I  think  they  will.  They  langh  at  every  thing 
we  do.  They  have  learned  so  tlioronglily  to  despise  our 
statesmanship  and  generalship,  that  they  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity keep  on  deriding  us.  Well  they  may.  This  very  habit 
of  derision  nmy  be  their  ruin.  Of  coui*se,  they  will  not 
return  to  their  allegiance  before  Jan.  1st;  and  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  shall  conquer,  and  re-establish  our  suprem- 
acy over  any  great  |X)rtion  of  the  territory  now  dominated 
by  the  Confederacy.  We  may  reach  Richmond ;  we  may 
redeem  Kentucky  and  Tennessee :  but  it  is  hardly  probable, 
wilh  the  utmost  efforts  wc  can  put  forth.  K  we  do  not,  on 
the  1st  of  Januar}  the  edict  of  emancipation  must  be 
enforced.     Three  montlis'  time  will  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
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negroes  know  what  ^^  Old  Abo  "  said  and  meant  on  the  22d 
instant ;  and  then  tlicy  will  cither  help  themselves  to  free- 
dom, to  tlicir  rights  under  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
rebel  armies  will  melt  awa}*  in  the  attempt  to  hold  them 
at  home.  We  shall  have  emancipation  or  subjugation,  and 
probably  both.  No  matter  for  results.  It  is  suflicient  to 
know  that  nothing  but  gooil  can  follow  from  an  act  of  Justice 
like  this. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  resembles  the  fight  between 
Ilconan  and  Sayora  more  than  any  other  I  can  think  of. 
It  was  a  series  of  knock-downs  and  bloixly  noses,  with  Leo 
and  McClellan  and  Fitz-John  Torter,  and  fifteen  thousand 
reserves,  looking  on  as  umpires,  until  night  threw  up  the 
8i)onge,  and  declared  it  a  drawn  battle.  It  was  sheer  pound- 
ing on  both  sides,  with  not  a  spark  of  generalship  on  either. 

The  losses  in  the  Massachusetts  regiments  in  the  battle 
are  terrible.  The  Thirty-fifth  Ueginient,  Col.  Wilde,  onl^'  a 
month  or  five  weeks  from  home,  marched  a  huiidrc<1  miles 
just  before  the  action,  and  then  took  a  position  which  two 
other  rcginuMits  refused.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
especially  in  the  lloxbur^-,  Haverhill,  and  Newbur^port  com- 
])anies,  is  painfully  long.  How  splendul!}'  Massachusetts 
has  shone  out  during  this  whole  war  !  How  magnificently  her 
regiments  have  been  made  up,  ofliccred,  and  equipped  I  and 
how  gloriously  they  have  behaved  ! 


[Sept.  to  Nov.  7.] 

THE   people's   PAUTY.*  —  JOEL   PARKER   AND   OTHERS. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  comic  in  this  thinir  in  its  con- 
nection  with  IMassachusetts  politics.  Stimulatwl  b}*  ancient 
hatred  and  prejudice  against  Charles  Sumner,  and  b}*  the 
vain  hope  of  obtaining  some  little  Republican  help  in  their 

1  Tills  party  was  composed  of  "liiinker"  proslavery  men  who  wore 
opposed  to  tho  election  of  Charles  Snrauer.  "The  'hunker*  is  a  man 
who  htmkf^  or  foists  himself  into  a  good  position;  probably  a  word  of 
Dutch  origin."  — C.  C.  IIazbwell. 
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opposition  to  him,  half  a  dozen  hunkers  got  together  the 
other  day,  and  said,  ^'  Let  us  prepare  and  load  our  higgest 
petard,  and  give  the  senator  a  hoist."  Tlie  work  of  loading 
the  gun  was  intrusted  to  Judge  Joel  Parker,  who  was  known 
to  have  a  sufficiency  of  waclding,  if  his  projectiles  were  not 
of  the  most  f(iniiid:ihlc  kind.  So  the  judge  sal  himself 
down ;  and  said  lie  to  himself  and  his  associates,  [lerhaps 
to  his  mathematicul  friend  Benjamin  Pierce,  "  Look  here. 
Given  the  problem  to  upset  Cliarles  Sumner,  how  shall  wo 
do  it?"  And  the  brethren  scratched  their  heads,  and  were 
at  a  loss.  At  last  some  one  who  had  read  the  newspapers 
bethought  him  that  he  had  seen  it  stated  in  "The  Post"  that 
the  Republican  Convention  had  refused  to  indorse  the  Presi- 
deni  purposely  using  the  word  "  government  "  instead. 
"  Ah,  I  have  it!  "  said  he :  "  we  must  make  supjwrt  of  the 
President  our  platforui,  and  denounce  Mr.  Sunnier  and  his 
friends  as  the  President's  enemies."  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  Thus  was  the  platform  agreed  on.  If  anybody  sug- 
go.st4>(l  that  Mr.  SiiiunfM'  was  on  inliinalc  Icrnis  willi  the 
President,  had  been  in  the  Senate  the  foremost  supporter  of 
his  measures  and  polic}-,  and  had  written  ui'gent  Icttei-s  to 
persuade  his  radical  friends  to  hold  on  to  the  last  in  their 
faith  in  *'  Old  Abe,"  doubtless  it  was  replied,  that  liis  radical 
supporters  would  eventually  push  him  into  opposition.  If 
anybody  intimated  that  the  President  might  possibly  become 
himself  the  chief  of  emancipationists,  doubtless  the  idea  was 
scouted  by  these  political  bats.  The  [)rogramme  being  agreed 
on,  the  writing  of  the  address  was  an  easy  matter ;  and  yet  I 
would  not  swear  to  that. 

To  one  used  to  writing  i>olitieal  addresses  and  resolutions 
it  would  have  been  easy.  There  is  no  great  brillianc}'  of 
imagination  required  to  sa}',  ''The  conntr}' is  in  danger;" 
and  no  gi-eat  historical  knowledge  to  bring  a  man  to  the  con- 
clusion that ''a  civil  war  has  desolated  the  land  for  more 
than  sixteen  months."  "The  world  has  never  before  seen" 
is  an  expression  which  has  been  applied  to  armies  and  fleets 
and  battles  so  often  during  tliis  war,  that  it  would  readily 
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occur,  even  to  a  dull  man,  in  writing  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  rebellion.  **  TlunKlorin*^  at  the  g;ilcs  of  the  ciipitar'  is 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  hack  expressions ;  but  I  aban- 
doned it  long  ago  to  tlie  most  unskilful  of  newspaper  men, 
as  trite  and  unworthy'.  The  a<l(lress  was  an  eas}-  matter 
apparenll3' :  you  had  only  to  use  a  conglom(»ration  of  words 
with  especial  care  to  conceal  your  meaning  ;  to  express  oppo- 
sition to  Sumner,  and  yet  say  nothing  about  him ;  and  so 
frame  a  docufuent  which  should  rope  in  llie  imsuspecting,  and 
humbug  the  innocent,  while  to  those  in  the  secret  it  should  be 
luminous  with  meaning.  But,  alas  !  to  Judge  Joel  Parker,  a 
controvers}',  or  something  like  one,  a  hit,  a  dig,  an  innuendo, 
is  as  necessary  as  a  breakfast  to  a  hard-working  laborer, 
lie  doubtless  looked  over  his  job  in  its  rough  draught,  and 
said,  *'  It  will  do  :  and  yet  it  will  not  do  ;  for  I  have  not  hit 
an^'bod}'  a  dig.  Go  to :  I  will  find  a  place,  and  I  will  insert 
something,  which,  while  it  shall  do  no  harm,  shall  3*et  satisfy 
my  conibntivc  sense.*'  And  doubtless  he  interliued  the  wonis, 
**  We  vjunt  no  impotent  jnodamat ions  ?iom;,*'  and  said  to  him- 
self, **NowI  have  placed  my  imprimatur  on  it,  and  the  world 
will  know  it  is  Joel  Parker's.'*  And  it  went  forth.  "Go, 
little  book,"  said  some  poet  while  ushering  his  volume  into 
the  world.  *'Go,  little  ad<lress,"  said  the  judge,  —  "go, 
and  astonish  the  universe.  Go  and  gather  together  tho 
opponents  of  Mr.  Sumner.  Go  and  organize  a  hunker  opiK)- 
sition  to  him.  Go  and  make  m^'  name  immortal  as  a  politi- 
cian, as  it  now  is  as  a  lawyer,  a  professor,  a  reviewer,  and  a 
reviser." 

u^nd  while  the  judge  was  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  it, 
perhaps  even  interlining  the  words  "  impotent  proclama- 
tion," lo!  Abraham  Lincoln  was  putting  words  together  into 
an  "  impotent  proclamation  "  just  such  as  Judge  Parker  had 
solemnly  declared  that  he  did  not  "want:"  and,  the  very 
day  nfler  the  manifesto  against '*  impotent  proclamations" 
appeared,  out  came  the  identical  "  impotent"  one  which  the 
judge  had  warned  the  people  against ;  and  the  judge,  hav- 
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ing  read  the  morning  pnpcr  of  the  22d,  and  seen  that  the 
period  of  gestation  and  delivery  was  safel}'  passed,  pro- 
ceeded to  headquarters,  and  issued  a  resoUition  congratula- 
tory over  that  fixct,  and  straightway  went  about  his  usual 
avocations,  leaving  to  Mr.  Swan  the  dut}'  of  engineering  the 
nascent  and  cL'cscent  organi;iation  which  was  to  be  no  organ- 
ization, and  party  which  was  to  be  no  pailj*',  and  to  raise 
money  for  the  printing  of  no-party  documents,  and  for  the 
support  of  no-party  newspapers  like  "The  Boston  Courier," 
and  for  the  supi)ort  of  no-party  candidates  for  Congi*ess  and 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  generally  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  pure  and  unadulterated  patriotism  and  no- 
partyism,  based  on  an  unqualilicd  sui)port  of  the  President 
against  all  radical  attempts  to  make  him  issue  ^^  impotent 
proclamations."  And  the  next  morning  the  Judge  opened 
his  morning  paper,  and  looked  to  sec  further  evidences  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement ;  and,  lo  I  he  beheld  in  startling  big 
letters  (impotent)  "  Prochunation  of  Emancipation  b^*  Pres. 
Lincohi."  I  draw  the  veil  over  the  scene,  but  can  only  hope 
the  judge  had  ilnislicd  his  colfce  and  muHins  before  he  came 
to  that  dreadful  heading. 

^Ir.  Parker  is  understood  to  Iiave  retired  to  his  professorial 
chair.  The  Law  School  was  divided  against  itself.  Prof. 
Parsons,  in  half  a  colunm  of  stirring  words,  did  more  to  elect 
Sumner  and  Andrew,  than  Prof.  Parker,  by  his  hundred 
columns  of  sophistry,  to  defeat  them.  The  people  of  New 
jL'rHi!y  bclitivc!  in  Joel  i'arkrr,'  lor  1  .si:*:  t.licy  h:iv<:  (!li(i.sf:n 
him  governor;  and  Joel  cvidontl}*  believes  in  himseir:  but 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  don*t  believe  in  him,  or  the 
"  o\  hers  *  *  who  followed  him.  Let  him  keep  in  the  Law  School, 
to  which  he  has  returned.  '^Take  him  up  tc>nderly,  lift  him 
with  care,  fashioned  so  slenderl3',  young  and  so  fair."  Let 
me  make  a  funeral  procession  for  him  as  he  proceeds  towanl 
the  classic  shades :  — 

1  Another  Joel  Parker. 
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But  this  is  poor  business,  I  am  afraid,  trying  to  create  a 
laugh  under  the  ribs  of  death. 


POLITICAL  HISTORY  IK  1861   AND   1862. 

The  Republican  part}-  is  the  only  party  in  this  State,  or  in 
an}'  of  the  States,  wliich  lias  ever  acteil  on  the  sublime  no- 
party  principles  whicli  are  proclaimed  in  such  platitudinous 
langungc  —  as  if  they  were  new  and  profound  truths  —  by 
Judge  Parker.  If  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
Democratic  party,  since  November,  18G0,  has  failed  to  main- 
tain its  organization  in  all  its  strictness,  I  should  like  to 
know  which  it  is.  At  the  very  moment  Parker  was  issuing 
his  address,  there  was  in  print  in  "The  Boston  Post"  a 
partisan  call  for  a  Democratic  State  Convention;  and  the 
nearness  of  time  of  holding  these  two  proslaverj'  conven- 
tions makes  it  certain  that  a*' truck  and  dicker,"  like  that 
which  used  to  characterize  coalition  and  Know-Nothing  par- 
ties, must  have  been  entered  into  b}'  the  high  contracting 
parties.  Last  year  the  Republicans  nominated  Judge  Abbott, 
a  Democrat,  for  attorno3-gcneral,  and  Edward  Dickinson,  a 
Bell-Everett,  for  lieutenant-governor ;  thus  giving  to  one- 
third  of  the  voters  one-third  of  the  ticket.  The}'  also  passed 
a  very  modcrat^j  set  of  resolutions.  Yet  the  organs  of  the 
two  parties  which  an  attempt  was  thus  made  to  conciliate 
denounced  the  Republicans  more  bitterly  than  ever.    Messrs. 
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Abbott  and  Dickinson  declined ;  and  the  Republicans,  finding 
that  all  further  efforts  at  conciliation  were  thrown  away, 
nominated  men  of  their  own  part}*^  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and 
went  on  to  elect  their  own  ticket.  No-part3'ism  prevailed  in 
some  of  tlie  senatorial  and  representative  districts ;  and  some 
of  the  Democrats  acted  in  good  fuitii,  and  behaved  them- 
selves like  gentlemen  and  patriots  as  they  were ;  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  the}'  stood  on  one  side,  talring  all  they  could 
get,  and  giving  nothing  in  return.  This  is  a  brief  yet  true 
history  of  our  politics  since  the  war  broke  out,  up  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Republicpji  Convention  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862. 

[Jan.  1,  1863.] 
JUBILEE    DAT. 

The  war  has  thus  far  been  conducted  on  the  principles  and 
with  the  instruments  furnished  by  the  Democratic  party,  the 
allies  of  Jefibrson  Davis  in  man}'  a  well-fought  political 
battle-field.  A  largo  majority  of  this  part}',  voters  and 
leaders,  is  to-day  in  actual  rebellion  against  the  government. 
Won't  there  be  a  black  record  against  this  party  for  tlie 
fhture  political  annalist? 

Take  a  ''  Tribune  Almanac,"  or  any  other  political  man- 
ual, and  look  at  a  list  of  the  governing  men  —  the  senators, 
representatives,  and  governors  —  of  two  years  ago,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  large  majority,  nearly  all,  of  those  which  were 
marked  down  as  Democrats,  are  now  the  sworn  eneniics  of 
the  United  States.  To  their  allies  of  the  Northern  States 
we  have  intrusted  the  "big  job"  of  putting  them  down. 
Congress,  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  adopted  the  old 
Cincinnati  platform,  or  its  equivalent,  the  Crittenden  reso- 
lutions ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  with  occasional,  and  lat- 
terly with  frequent  oscillations  and  divergences,  the  war  has 
been  carried  on  according  to  the  notions  of  JofTs  political 
friends,  and  strictly  on  Democratic  principles.  Fremont  and 
Hunter  tried  to  switch  the  government  otf  the  proslavery 
track,  but  did  not  succeed.     Unmerciful  disaster  compelled 
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the  removal  of  McClellan  and  Pope,  and  some  other  Demo- 
cratic generals ;  but  Halleck,  and  FiLz-John  Porter,  and 
Frnnklin,  an<l  a  nnmlicr  of  others,  stick  closer  than  brothers 
to  us  yet.  AVliat  a  record  of  incompetency  and  half-hearted- 
ncss  is  furnished  by  the  AVashin;^ton  courts  of  inquiry ! 
Ever}'  officer  whose  testimony  I  have  seen  enlarges  elo- 
quently on  the  diOlculties  in  his  path  and  in  the  path  of  his 
brother  Fitz  or  Mac.  The}*  had  dark  nights  invariabl}',  as 
well  as  bad  roads,  when  required  to  move  on  the  enemy. 
The  inconstant  moon  refused  to  shine,  and  the  constant  mud 
refused  to  dr}*  up. 

Is  this  da}'  to  signalize  the  complete  and  final  eman- 
cipation of  **  Honest  Abe"  from  Democratic  principles 
and  men?  If  it  is,  we  are  safe  enough;  and  January, 
18C4,  will  see  a  recovered  nationality,  a  "noble  and  puis- 
sant nation."  Is  it  safe  to  say  more?  "Interpret  for  me 
the  libretto,**  said  Mr.  Choate  to  his  daughter  at  the  opera, 
'*  lest  I  dilate  with  the  wrong  emotion."  Is  it  safe  to 
shout  over  this  day  of  jubilee,  or  even  to  go  to  the  concert 
at  Music  Hall  this  afternoon,  and  hear  the  beautiful  musio 
which  Zerrahn  and  Dresel  have  promised  ?  I  think  it  is.  I 
don*t  see  how  this  Declaration  of  Independence  can  fail 
t^  bring  forth  good  fruit.  That  old  Declaration  of  July  4, 
177G,  roin:rni<Ml  :i  ridi<!nh)us  brnlum  fnlnion  for  seven  years. 
No  doubt  many  a  mad  wag  among  the  Tories  of  that  day 
had  his  jeer  at  it,  comparing  it  to  the  Pope*s  bull  against  the 
comet.  The  humorous  papers  and  the  humorous  men  of 
New  York  and  Boston  no  doubt  had  their  laughs  over  it. 
'*  Free  and  independent  States,  are  you?  Are  you  not  get- 
ting out  of  your  jurisdiction?  IIasn*t  England  sometliing 
to  say  about  that?  Are  you  sure  you  have  material  force 
enough  to  maintain  your  Declaration?  Poh,  poh  I  Brutum 
fulmen^  hnituvi  fulmen!  Pope's  bull,  Poi)e*s  bull!  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  **  said  the  mad  wags.  15ut  Yorktown  and  1783  came  at 
last ;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  Declaration  was  good  from 
the  first  day. 

Jeff  Davis  knows  better  than  tlie  funny  newspapers.     He 
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doesn't  sneer  at  the  Proclamation:  he  knows  that  words 
are  things.  AVhy,  what  is  the  Rebel  Confederacy  but  a 
parchment?  Repeal  the  acts  of  secession,  and  it  is  gone  in 
a  moment.  Subdue  the  Confcderacj'  by  force  of  arms,  and 
you  only  abolish  rebel  parchment,  and  substitute  the  old 
parclmicnt  now  in  tlie  archives  ut  Wasliingloii.  Tlic  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  u  parchment  just  as  worthless  as 
"  Old  Abe's  "  Proclamation  unless  it  is  made  vital  b}'  a  pop- 
ular purpose  and  determination  ;  and  the  Proclamation  may 
be  made  as  vital  and  animating  as  the  Dcclaralion,  if  the 
President  and  the  people  sa}'  the  word.  ''The  flight}'  purpose 
never  is  overtook  unless  the  deed  go  with  it,"  says  Shok- 
Qpeare.  Let  "  Old  Abe  "  remember  that.  Jeff  Davis  remem- 
bers it  in  connection  with  his  parchment  constitution  and  all 
his  other  parchments.  There  was  a  ''  battle  of  the  books" 
once,  according  to  Swift :  now  let  us  see  which  will  get  the 
best  of  the  battle  of  the  parchments. 

The  Jubilee  Concert  on  the  1  st  was  a  grand  success.  I 
see  "The  (/<Miricr**  has  boon  pit<*hlri^  into  it.  What  will 
become  of  tiie  poor  devils  who  S3  iiipaliiizc  witii  (hat  news- 
paper? Literature,  religion,  and  science,  and  sculpture,  and 
painting,  and  music,  are  now  ail  against  them.  Cannot 
somebody  idealize  the  slave-driver  in  marble,  and  set  it  up 
in  one  of  their  club-rooms  for  their  special  gratification,  or 
make  a  musical  composition  which  shall  alarm  their  ears 
with  the  shrieks  of  poor  women  for  stolen  babies?  Let 
something  be  done  at  once. 


[April  10.] 
SWOUn-rUKSKNTATION   TO   tJKN.    M«CLKI.LAN. 

AVhat  does  Mac  want  of  another  sword?  lias  he  hacked 
his  old  one  on  some  rock  by  the  roadside  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  it  had  been  used?  The  sword  bears  an  inscription: 
''Pro  regc  sa?pe,  pro  patria  semper."  George  Lunt,  who 
made  the  presentation-speech,  undertook  to  translate  this 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  coimtr^'  members."     Waving  his  hand 
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Bolcmnl}',  and  swelling  his  voice  to  a  parenthetic  chord,  said 
he,  *'  For  the  administration  when  it  behaves  itself;  for  the 
country  alwajs."  The  general,  wlio  is  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin,  and  who  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  animus  of  the  whole  proceeding,  on  his  own  part  as  well 
as  on  tiie  part  of  the  flunkies  and  Tories,  —  the  general,  I 
understand,  rather  resented  this  imputation  upon  his  clas- 
sical knowledge  and  his  common  sense,  and  intimated  in  his 
repl^',  that  he  knew,  as  well  as  Lunt,  what  the  words  meant  in 
this  case.  I  have  these  particulars  from  3'our  correspondent 
Mr.  rVyc,  who  was  presc^it,  hut  was  tf)o  greatly  overcome 
with  his  emotions  to  send  you  a  full  account  to-day.  How 
Frye  happened  to  get  into  the  parlor  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  But  he  informs  me  that  two  gentlemen  from  Hampden 
Count}'  were  with  him ;  and,  as  nearl}'  as  I  can  ascertain, 
these  three  are  the  only  persons,  known  or  suspected  of  being 
in  an}'  way  connected  with  *'  The  llepublican,"  who  have 
been  allowed  to  see  the  general.  Fr3'e  informs  me  that  one 
of  his  companions  casually  remarked  to  one  of  the  chief 
flunkies,  that,  he  "  had  had  a  ver}'  good  opportunity  to  see 
Gen.  McClellan;"  and  flunk}'  replied,  "Yes;  but  there 
ain't  many  abolitionists  that  have  had  a  chance."  Right, 
O  flunky  !  right !  And  I  rejoice  to  say  that  there  ain't  many 
*' abolitionists  "  who  have  wanteil  a  chance.  But  enough 
of  this  thing,  which  will  soon  be  over.  Sheetings  and 
shirtings  will  soon  again  absorb  the  attention  and  energies 
of  Beacon  and  Mount -Vernon  Streets.  Only  twenty-four 
hours  more  remain  for  baby-kissing  and  pitcher-presenting, 
unless  the  visit  is  protracted  to  allow  North  and  Richmond 
Streets  to  send  up  their  babies  (with  their  mugs)  likewise. 
And  why  not?  North  and  Richmond  Streets  have  more 
votes,  and,  for  that  matter,  more  brains,  than  Beacon  and 
!Mount -Vernon  Streets.  Ah,  well !  good-by,  general.  Luck- 
ily, you  don't  know  enough  to  appreciate  and  laugh  at  the 
sublime  folly  of  the  rich  and  ignorant  classes  of  the  Tri- 
mountain  City. 
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[May  21.] 
COLORED  TROOPS.  —  HOW  A  NEGRO  REOIUENT  LOOKS. 

The  scene  at  Hcadvillc  camp  last  Monda}'  was  an  cxliila« 
rating  one  for  those  who  believe  this  rclxillion  can  be  put 
down  by  the  exercise  of  proper  methods,  and  who  are  im- 
patient to  see  such  methods  resorted  to  as  soon  and  as  fast 
as  possible.  Here  was  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men,  every 
one  of  tliem  with  an  Enfield  musket  (or  Springfield,  no 
matter  which),  and  apparently  witli  rather  an  uncommon 
amount  of  muscle  and  will  to  devote  to  the  using  of  it. 
They  marched  well ;  they  wheeled  well ;  the}'  stood  well ; 
they  handled  their  guns  well ;  and  there  was  about  their 
whole  array  an  air  of  completeness  and  order  and  morale 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  surpassed  in  an}'  white  regiment.  I 
believe  I  am  not  biassed  by  negropliilism,  or  coerced  by  the 
dark  shadow  of  that  bad  time  which  the  copperhead  thinks 
is  coming,  when  white  men  shall  have  no  rights  which  the 
bhu'k  ni:in  is  bound  to  n'sp(*(tl. ;  bul,  as  f  am  unnnlKary,  i 
would  not  give  an  oi)inion  of  tliis  regiment,  if  1  did  not  find 
it  confirmed  by  everylKxly  who  has  seen  it.  There  was  a 
good  sprinkling  of  abolitionists  among  the  liystanders ;  but 
among  those  who  looked  on  with  appro!)ation,  if  not  admira- 
tion, tliere  must  have  been  many,  wlio,  within  the  last  two 
years,  have  declared  that  they  would  not  fight  for  or  witii 
the  negro,  and  would  not  have  the  negro  fight  for  them,  and 
did  not  believe  he  could  fight,  or  would ;  and  tliat,  if  the 
rebellion  couldn't  be  put  down  by  white  soldiers,  it  ought 
not  to  be  i)ut  down  at  all.  lilonday  tliey  wore  round  grunt- 
ing out,  "  Who  says  these  niggers  won't  fight?  "  leaving  one 
to  suppose  that  they  were  original  friends  of  llio  iiolicy  of 
encouraging  and  employing  thorn.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
have  charity  for  such  people,  — people  who  have  "  conquered 
their  prejudices."  Ibit  the  troubU;  is,  th(!y  had  no  busini;ss 
to  entertain  such  prejudices.  Nobod}'  did  enleilain  thein 
who  was  capable  intellectually  of  making  up  a  judgment  of 
his  own. 
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The  presentation  proceedings  at  Rcodvillc  were  somewhat 
tcclions,  there  being  too  man}'  flags  by  one.  The  Putnam 
flag,  as  it  ina}'  be  cn1ie<I,  with  its  iihmiinnted  cross  ami  '*  In 
hoc  signo  vinces,"  was  vcr}*  beautiful,  and  ought  to  be  very 
pi*ecious.  The  Governor  said  that  he  was  identified  with  the 
Fifty-fourlh,  an<l  liis  administration  wouM  stand  or  fall  with 
its  success  or  faihne.  lie  has  taken  great  pains  with  its 
organization;  and  the  '*  Brahmin  caste,"  which  Dr.  Holmes 
tolls  us  a1)out  in  *'  Elsie  Venner,"  is  supposed  to  be  more 
largely  represented  in  its  orgnnization  than  even  in  tiie  other 
fifly-three,  though  it  is  not  hickiiig  anywhere.  I  suspect  it 
is  no  better  l)looil  or  fighting  material  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  farmers*,  carpenters*,  and  shoemakers*  sons  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Education,  however,  goes  a  good  ways ;  and 
though  Harvard  College  breeds  a  fearful  number  of  snobs^ 
3'et  a  knowledge  of  science  and  history  does  inevitabl}', 
exi'opt  ill  the  here<litary  fool,  lift  a  man  above  prejudices  of 
colt>r  and  i*:i<re,  and  iiiakes  him  more  and  more  a  giMiiiine 
democrat.  Your  true  literaiy  man,  till  ho  grows  seed}*,  is 
likely  to  be  democratic  in  his  tastes  and  feelings.  Col. 
Shaw  of  the  KilTy- fourth  is  a  grandson  of  llobert  G.  Shaw, 
son  of  Francis  G.  Shaw  of  Statcn  Island,  and  brother-in-law 
of  George  AVilliam  Curtis.  He  is  slight,  but  compact  iu 
figure,  with  light  hair  and  mustache,  ami  without  a  beard. 
He  lof>ks  and  8i)eaks  like  a  good  soldier.  The  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  m.MJor  :ire  Ilallowrlls  of  IMiiladelphia,  strong  anti- 
slavoiy  men.  And,  indeed,  the  Governor  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  appointing  to  command  in  this  regiment  men  who  have 
not  a  firm  and  implicit  faith  in  the  negro's  common  human 
nii^nre,  and  a  <leterminatioii  to  see  thnt  he  luis  a  fair  chance. 

The  death  of  J^iiMil. -Col.  Hodman  of  New  J5cdford,  at  Port 
Hudson,  wms  :i  painCiil  (^viMit  to  many  who  knew  him  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  18G2.  He  was  a  fine,  stalwart 
figure  of  a  man,  occupied  a  respectiible  position  as  a  legislat- 
or, and  wns  gonorall}'  poimlnr.  I  believe  he  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College.  We  evidently  have  not  yet  got  full 
accounts  of  the  slaughter  of  our  troops  at  Port  Hudson. 
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One  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  New-England 
r^ments,  which  professed  to  be  complete,  had  the  names  of 
only  four  killed  in  the  Fortj'-ninth ;  but  we  know,  from  the 
list  printed  in  ^^  The  llcpublican,"  that  there  were  seven- 
teen. "  The  New- York  AVorhl  "  has  a  curious  story  about 
a  Federal  officer,  who  said  the  loss  was  three  hundred  killed 
and  fifteen  hundred  wounded.  ^^  But  how  about  the  colored 
regiments?  they  lost  five  or  six  hundred." — *'0h,  d — n 
the  niggers!  we  don't  count  thcui  any  thing."  Government 
don't  count  them  any  thing.  The}-  were  killed  without  quar- 
ter, and  even  crucified  in  plain  sight  of  our  troops,  accoi*d« 
ing  to  ^^The  Boston  Journal's"  account;  and  not  a  rebel 
has  been  made  to  suffer  for  it.  At  Millikcn's  Bend,  as  wo 
read,  the  colored  men  fought  well ;  but  their  white  officers 
skulked.  Who  can  blame  them  for  skulking?  They  knew 
of  the  slaughter  at  Port  Hudson,  and  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  them  under  similar  circumstances ;  they  knew,  too, 
that  their  murder  would  be  unavenged.  Is  it  not  monstrous 
for  this  govcrninont  to  send  sudi  men  as  Col.  Sluiw  aiul 
Col.  Ilallowell  and  their  brave  soldiers  into  positions  where 
certain  death  awaits  them,  if  captured? 


[July  9.] 

BATTLE   OP  GETTYSBURG. 

I  propose  to  go  off  in  a  burst  of  poetical  quotation ;  and 
here  you  have  it :  — 

"  Oh  I  who  that  8harc<l  them  ever  shall  forget 

The  emotions  of  tlie  spirit-roushig  tune, 

When,  bi-eatliless  in  tlie  mart,  the  couriers  met, 

Early  and  late,  at  evening  «an(l  at  prime; 

When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 

Hailed  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won; 

When  nope,  long  doubtful,  soured  at  length  sublime, 

And  our  j;l;ul  <»yos,  awakt;  uh  duy  bc\!;un, 
WatithtM)  Joy's  broud  b:innci-  rise  ti»  un-v.l  Uio  rising  uun? 

Oh  I  these  were  hours  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears : 
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The  beartsick  f aintness  of  the  hopo  delayed ; 
Tlie  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears 
That  tracked  with  terror  two  long-rolling  years,  — 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee. 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Afllictifm  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee 
That  hailed  the  despot*s  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty.'' 

This  is  the  011I3'  thing  I  cau  call  to  miud  wortliy  of  the 
occasion.  Prose  is  not  worthy  of  it,  unless  something  like 
De  Quince^-'s  piece,  entitled  "  Going  down  with  Victor}'," 
which  is  (o4)  loii^  U>  i{\\nU\  but  wliictli  is  <^r:iiitl(rr  th:in  most 
poetr}'.  Those  English  dragoons  at  the  hattlc  of  Talavera 
who  *'rode  their  horses  into  the  mists  of  death,  and  laid 
ctown  their  lives  for  thee,  O  mother  li^ngland !  as  willinglj', 
poured  out  their  noble  blood  as  cheerfull}',  as  ever,  after 
a  long  da3**s  sport,  when  infants,  Xhey  had  rested  their 
wearied  heads  u[x>n  their  mothers*  knees,  or  had  sunk  to 
sleep  in  her  arms,"  — those  dragoons  were  not  more  worthy 
of  iinmortalit}'  than  some  of  the  JMaHsachusetts  regiments 
which  fought  at  Gettysburg.  Take  tlie  Nineteenth,  or  the 
Twenticlh,  which  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  a 
little  more  than  one-half  its  number.  Take  the  Second, 
which  was  in  Gen.  Meade's  old  division,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  him  the  fineat  regiment  in  the  whole  army:  its 
loss  is  like  that  of  the  Twentieth,  and  i)erliaps  larger  in 
proi)ortion  to  its  numbers.  The  country  owes  an  apology  to 
the  Potomac  Arm}* ;  for  one  half  of  the  peo|)le  said  it  would 
do  no  eircctivc  service  unless  its  old  Copperhead  chieftain  * 
was  restored,  and  large  numbers  of  the  other  half  believed 
or  feared  the*  liljcl  was  a  fact.  Meade  has  shown  them  the 
enemy's  backs  ;  and  they  must  be  so  enamoured  of  the  sight, 
that  th(;y  will  not  si;j;h  for  any  of  their  old  connnanders, 
under  whose  lead  they  were  so  olTen  compelled  to  "  turn 
tail,"  to  use  the  President's  graceful  language.  AVhat  mat- 
ters it  if  the  language  isn't  graceful? 

Mr.  Lincoln  might  well  feel  jubilant  enough  to  dispense 

1—        -  —  I    -     II  —  —   -     —     ^ 

1  McClellan. 
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with  elegances;  and  if  tlie  English  reviewers,  in  their 
anger  over  this  news,  laugh  at  the  President's  speech,  lie 
ma}'  reply  (lie  replies  to  ever}'  thing  nowadays)  in  the  lan- 
guage of  IClijah  Pogram  to  Martin  Cliuzzlewit,  "  We  ai-e  a 
sprj'  people,  sir,  and  have  no  time  to  acquire  fonns." 
DidnH  they  *'turn  tail"?  Tlicn  why  not  saj'  so?  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  the  President  remembers  what  the  rebels 
waged  this  war  for,  —  to  overthrow  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  is  this  attempt  to  overthrow,  nullif}', 
destroy,  the  gi*eat  declaration  of  human  equal  it}',  which  has 
been  baillcd  at  Gettj'sburg  and  Vicksbui-g;  and  the  Presi- 
dent remembers  with  gratitude  our  escape  from  tho  great 
ixj-action.  Bull}'  for  him  !  The  generality  glitters  3'et,  and 
is  living  as  well  as  glittering.  American  democracy,  born 
and  cradled  in  Boston,  has  not  spread  all  over  tho  Central 
and  Western  States  to  be  strangled  at  this  late  hour  by 
•  the  spawn  of  tyranny  hatched  in  the  Carolinas.  AVhatever 
now  comes  of  this  war,  that  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 
failed.  Tlie  slavoholdinj^  power,  aided  as  it  has  l)cen  hy 
part^'-spirit  in  the  free  States,  has  proved  itself  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  free  power.  Its  courage  is  matched,  and  its 
resources  are  overpowered.  They  had  the  hours  and  days 
and  mouths  ;  but  the  years  are  against  thcui.  'i'lie^'  had  the 
battles,  but  we  the  campaigns.  Something  else  must  be 
tried.  I  believe  the  big  battles  of  this  war  are  nearl}'  over; 
for,  after  Gett3'8burg  and  Vicksburg,  it  will  be  true  of  the 
rebel  leaders  as  it  was  of  their  progenitors  in  Milton's 

epic,  — 

"  Such  iiiiothor  ficUl 

They  dreaded  woi-sc  than  hell,  so  much  the  fear 

Of  thunder  and  tho  sword  of  Michael 

Wrought  still  within  them.'* 

[July  30.] 

TIIK    I'II'TV-I''<>UKTII    AT    I''(»UT    WACNKU. 

The  news  from    Charl(!sU>ii    has    a    thrilling    interest   for 
many  hero  in  J^Iassachusetts  who  have  been  watching  the 
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career  of  the  first  of  the  Massachusetts  block  regiments, 
and  of  their  brave  colonel.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
I  understand,  of  the  death  of  Col.  Shaw.  It  seems  but  a 
day  or  two  since  his  slight  and  pluck}'  figure  was  seen  in  oiu: 
streets  at  tlie  head  of  his  men.  He  was  evidently,  from  his 
looks,  a  man  of  cIianwttT ;  and,  indeed,  it  took  a  man  of 
characlcr  at  lliat  time  (o  be;  a  suitable  conuuander  of  a  black 
regiment.  The  Fift3'-fourth  have  followed  up  the  victory 
which  their  compeers  at  Port  Hudson  won.  Men  might 
possibly  cavil  at  Montgomery's  raids ;  but  fame  won  as 
theirs  has  beon,  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  is  not  to  bo 
disputed  about.  Col.  Iligginson  of  the  First  South  Carolina, 
who  is  at  home,  suilering  from  a  slight  wound,  and  looking 
rather  thin  and  worn,  says  that  there  is  no  controvers}'  on  the 
coast  now  about  the  colored  soldier's  position,  and  apparently 
no  feeling  against  him  on  the  part  of  any  white  regiment  or 
white  soldier,  lie  has  fought  his  way  into  recognition. 
There  w:is  iicvor  any  excuse  for  the  scepticism  as  Uy  the 
negro's  capacity  for  lighting.  The  slaveholder  never  showed 
it,  and  never  had  it. 

Years  ago,  Ilenr}'  A.  AVise  said  in  a  letter  to  South-side 
Adams,*  "AVitli  white  ofliccre,  I  would  fight  a  regiment  of 
them  against  an}'  foreign  troops  which  could  land  on  our 
shores.  They  are  faithful,  and  the}'  are  brave,  and  more 
disinterested  than  the  white  man.  They  are  joyous  in  tem- 
perament, and  patient,  as  their  nerves  are  coarse  and 
strong.  And  he  followed  up  this  with  the  following  elabo- 
rate eulogy  on  the  race  as  a  whole:  "The  descendants  of 
Africa  now  here  in  bondage  in  the  United  States  are,  en 
masse^  as  a  whole  wealth  of  people,  in  bodily  comfort, 
morality,  enlightenment,  Christianity,  and  actual  personal 
freedom,  worth  more  than  their  mother-country  entire,  not 
excepting  the  Europeans  there  combined  with  the  natives." 
What  Alrica  is  worth  per  foot  or  acre,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  ;  but  Wise's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  negro  race  is  a 

^  llev.  Kclicminh  Adams. 
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high  one.  If  he  hod  said  worth  more  than  the  whole  Cop« 
perhead  part}*,  he  wouUi  have  greatl}'  under-estimated  theii 
worth,  llcad  this  extract  from  Wise,  a  proslaver}'  Demo- 
crat, in  connection  with  the  speech  of  Alontgomer}'  Blair  at 
Concord,  N.IL,  and  say  if  Wise  is  not  the  more  decent  and 
liberal  man  of  the  two.  The  idea  of  expatriating  men  worth 
more  tlian  the  wiiole  continent  of  Africa,  i>opulation  included, 
is  worth}'  only  of  a  lunatic. 

The  theory  of  a  natural  antagonism  and  insuperable  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  the  white  man  against  the  black  is  a  pure 
fiction.  Ignorant  men  are  alwa3's  full  of  prejudices  and 
antagonisms ;  and  color  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Men 
who  are  themselves  habitually  kicked  and  snubl)ed  like  to 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunit}''  to  kick  and  snub  some- 
bo<ly  below  them.  In  the  South,  an  intelligent  negro  looks 
with  mental  and  moral  disgust  upon  the  half-witted  *' crack- 
er" who  revenges  himself  by  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
chance  he  gets  to  buy  his  colored  superior.  Such  events 
iiH  INirt  Hudson  and  ISTorris  Island  liavo  l:it(*Iy  >vitn<*s.s(Ml 
have  abolished  a  great  deal  of  artificial  prejudice  between  the 
two  classes  of  soldiers.  White  men  and  black  men,  wounded 
in  the  late  fearful  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  were  seen  helping 
each  other  away  from  the  field,  and  attending  upon  each 
other  in  the  hospital  afterwards. 


[Dec.  10.] 

JOnK  M.  FORBES  AND  THE  COMMITTER  ON  THE  ENLISTMENT 

OP  COLOUED  TROOPS. 

It  is  curiouig  to  see  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Enlistment  of  Colored  Troops.  John  M,  Forbes  is  its  chair- 
man, —  a  man  of  headlong  and  driving  energ}-,  long  time  an 
abolitionist,  and,  more  than  an}'  other  man,  the  confidential 
adviser  and  helj>er  of  Gov.  Andn^w.  Ih;  attends  to  eviir^'' 
tiling,  —  writes  letters,  raises  inonc}'  (liberally  contributing 
himself),  sends  messages  to  Washington  to  direct  and  or- 
ganize congressional  opinion,  makes  or  persuades  editors  to 
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write  leading  articles  to  enforce  liis  views,  hunts  up  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  vacjil ion-lime,  dines  them  at  the  chib, 
nnd  sends  tlicm  back  full  of  practical  suggestions,  which 
re-appear  in  bills  and  resolves  the  month  after.  Amos  A. 
Lawrence  is  ahva3-s  there,  —  not  originall}'  an  abolitionist,  but 
a  conservative,  —  fearful  that  something  will  be  done  con- 
trar}'  to  law  and  constitution  ;  trying  to  train  the  caiuion-ball 
of  war  so  that  it  will  "  come  round  the  cornllcld  and  tlie  hill 
of  vines,  honoring  the  hoi}*  bounds  of  propert}- "  (see  Colo- 
ridge's  '*  AVallenstein,"  and  pardon  mo  if  I  have  perverte<l 
tlie  exquisite  ilhistration),  but  as  zealous  and  liberal  as 
any  other  man  in  the  great  work  of  raising  men,  without 
distinction  of  color,  to  fight  the  foes  of  American  nationalit}'. 
There  is  F.  W.  Bird,  coming  in  from  his  paper-mill  at  Wal- 
pole ;  and  Judge  Russell,  ubiquitous,  who,  tlie}'  say,  holds 
courts,  and  gives  able  charges  :  but  I  can  hardly  believe  it ; 
for  he  does  ever}'  thing  else,  and  knows  every  thing  going  on 
in  the  city.  Co-operating  with  tliese  are  Edward  Atkinson 
(one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  and  particularly'  wise 
on  the  whole  subject  of  cotton  and  emancipation  and  fi*ce 
labor),  S.  G.  Ward  the  banker,  Alpheus  Hardy,  Dr.  Beck 
of  Cambridge,  Henry  B.  Rogera,  George  William  Bond, 
George  L.  Stearns,  and  so  on. 


[Doc  31.] 

THIRD   TEAR  OP  THE   REBELLION. 

Well,  80  ends  the  third  year  of  the  Rebellion,  if  we  reckon, 
without  precise  reference  to  days,  from  the  beginning.  This 
puts  one  in  mind  of  a  mot  of  one  of  our  Supreme-Court 
judges.  On  the  day  when  we  hoard  of  the  fall  of  Sumter 
before!  (iilhii<>re*H  battx'rir.s,  soiiio  our.  told  .Indgti  H.  of  it., 
and  added  the  remark,  that  *'  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.*'  —  *' I  think,"  said  the  judge,  **it  is  the  end  of  the 
beginning.*'  Tlie  actual  beginning,  I  suppose,  was  the  se- 
cession of  South  Carolina ;  perhaps  the  resignation  of  the 
first  United-States  ofliicer  who  threw  up  his  olfice  in  Charles- 
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ton;  and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  day  after  the  telegraph 
announced  Lincohi's  election. 

If  South  Carolina  gets  into  Congress  again,  she  must  be 
treated  as  a  free  State,  and  conipolled,  b}'  tlie  main  strength 
of  the  country,  to  obc}^  its  laws  as  other  States  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  its  laws.  But,  as  a  measure  of  practical 
safety,  neither  South  Carolina  nor  any  other  rebel  State 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  representative  in  either  house  of 
Congress  until  the  practical  extinguishment  of  slaverj'  has 
followed  its  legal  and  offlcial  death.  Theorizing  aside,  this 
is  the  only  path  to  safety ;  for  slaveholders  are  such  a  per- 
fidious race  by  nature  and  habit,  that  they  cainiot  be  trusted. 
We  must  raze  the  institution  of  slavery  to  its  foundations. 
As  long  as  the  fire  is  smouldering  and  smoking,  the  neigh- 
boring buildings  are  in  danger ;  and,  as  long  as  the  chimney's 
are  left  standing,  our  children  cannot  play  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  nuisance  is  not  wholl}'  abated  until  the  rubbish 
is  removed,  and  a  new  structure  erected ;  for  even  an  unoc- 
cupied lot  in  an  eligible  place  is  an  oflonce  to  our  utilitarian 
ideas,  if  to  no  others. 

It  will  be  demonstrated,  before  this  national  struggle  is 
over,  that  New  England  is  the  home  of  order  and  law^  as 
well  as  of  liberty,  llors  is  the  brain  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
nation  cannot  do  without  it.  The  thieving  digits  of  jyiissis- 
sippi  and  the  hand  of  South  Carolina,  useful  only  to  grasp 
and  wield  tlie  slave-whip,  can  be  spared,  at  least  until  they 
learn  more  useful  and  honest  vocations.  Palmer  makes  patent 
legs,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  can  contrive  a  patent  digester 
and  belly  for  the  countr}',  to  supply  the  absence  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana ;  but  New-England  intellect  cannot  be  spared. 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  Massachusetts  shall  be  found 
to  have  lost  her  voice  on  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  when  the 
gazers,  as  they  mournfully  turn  away  their  eyes  fVom  her, 
shall  say,  — 

"  The  watchman's  trumpot-volco  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hlll.'' 
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INov.  10.] 
PRES.    LINCOLN   RE-ELECTED. 

Now  tliat  Pros.  Lincoln's  rc-clcctioii  has  finall}'  squelched 
out  the  Democratic  part}*,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that 
a  vcr}*  large  number  of  the  men  who  have  voted  with  it  will 
cease  U)  >vage  a  factious  opposition  (o  tin;  war  ami  the  prog- 
ress of  events,  and  join  with  the  Republicans  in  a  patriotic 
effort  to  restore  the  Union,  without,  at  the  same  time,  attempt- 
ing to  save  slavery  from  destruction.  ISInny  of  the  leaders 
have  loved  and  defended  slaver}*  merely  because  tlie  alliance 
with  the  slaveholders  has  been  profitable  to  them  ;  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  the  most  obstinate  doui^hfacc  must  at  last 
see  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  made  by  cringing  and 
subserviency,  and  that  it  is  more  profitable,  as  well  as  more 
comfortable,  to  stand  upright.  They  may  expose  the  holes  in 
tlieir  clothes,  worn  by  the  abrasion  of  their  knees  with  the 
mutldy  pavement;  but  they  can  get  a  new  suit  on  tick,  if 
necessary,  at  the  first  llepublican  tailors,  and  their  appear- 
ance on  the  platform  will  be  welcomed  with  **  tremendous 
cheers.*'  Winthrop  runs  home  on  Tuesday  night,  scrapes 
himself  with  a  potsherd  for  twenty-four  hours  to  get  off  all 
traces  of  contact  with  the  i)arty  which  went  into  the  fight 
declaring  the  war  ''  a  failure,"  and  then  goes  to  the  Sailors' 
Fair  and  shouts  over  the  successes  of  Farragut,  Worden,  and 
Dupont ;  and  the  good-natured  people  shout  with  and  for  him. 
I  wonder  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  refused  to  have 
llalfinast  Fay  for  one  of  Ws  committee  of  arrangements  to 
receive  Capt.  Winslow.  Some  mistake  there,  which  will  be 
rectified  before  long.  Let  him  express  a  willingness  to  bo 
loyal,  and  there  will  l)e  plenty  of  llopublicans  who  will  joy- 
fully send  liim  a  letter,  asking  him  to  give  his  views  on  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  No  trouble  about  the  leaders. 
As  for  the  people,  emancipated  from  their  leaders,  they  will 
do  well  enough.  Luckily  the  people,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  are  sound. 

The  Baltimore  platform  calls  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery, 
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and  tlie  PrcsideQi's  ultimatum  is  its  abandonment.  Common 
sense  will  have  to  fight  a  good  while,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
vigor,  against  gradualism,  Louisiana  theories,  compensation, 
and  so  on ;  but  it  is  ready  for  all  this.  It  is  on  the  flood- 
tide  which  leads  to  Portuue.  Every  conservative  theory  is 
proved  false  and  falser  day  by  day.  The  more  immediate 
abolition  is,  the  more  successful.  The  more  the  negroes  are 
let  alone,  the  more  tliry  prove  worthy  of  liberty.  As  soon 
as  people  find  out  that  they  are  men,  and  not  minors  and 
wanls  subject  to  guardianship,  the  better  for  the  countr}'. 
The  best  part  of  the  old  conservative  Whig  section  is  with 
the  Republican  party  now.  Indeed,  the  party  is  getting 
cmiueutly  '' respect:\l)le,"  Avithout  losing,  I  think,  its  vigor 
and  progressiveness.  "The  Advertiser"  classifies  the  ex- 
governors,  giving  us  Lincoln,  Everett,  Boutwell,  ClifTord, 
Washburn,  Banks,  and  Gardner.  "Instinct  is  a  great 
matter:"  so  w^e  find  Brewster  and  Baker  and  Tenn}'  and 
Devereux,  and  Jonathan  Pierce,  and,  indeed,  about  all  the 
Know-NoMiings  who  di.stinguislic<l  Ihcmsolvcs,  following 
Gardner  into  Iho  ranks  of  the  Copperhead  Dcniocrncy.' 
Brewster  spoke  in  Dorchester  the  other  night;  and  Iho 
papers  reported  that  his  remarks  were  interrupted  by  the 
music  of  a  brass  band.  This  must  be  a  mistake.  No  brass 
band  ever  3'ct  organized  could  drown  Brewster's  voice. 
Armstrong  mii^lit  trtf  his  six-hnndrcd-pound  gun ;  but  I 
would  find  UKMi  who  would  bet  on  Brewster  even  n«4aiu8t 
that,  I  am  told  that  his  Dorchester  speech  was  heard  by 
the  farmers,  sitting  at  their  doorsteps,  as  far  off  as  Lancaster 
in  Worcester  County,  and  Sandwich  on  the  Cape. 


[Nov.  1.] 

'  THE   LAST   OP   GEN.    GEORGE   B.    McCLELLAN. 

So  the  little  *un  is  disposed  of  at  last.  lie  has  resigned, 
and  Mi(5  peo[ile  arc  resigntMl.  Neither  on  the  Chi(;ago  plat- 
form, nor  on  his  own,  will   tlu>y  have  any  thing  to  do  with 

1  The  name  of  a  political  party  hostile  to  the  government. 
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him.  IIo  was  in  bad  compaii}',  —  to  wit,  with  Vallandigham ; 
and  Vallandigham  was  also  in  bad  company,  —  to  wit,  with 
him.  *'  Littio  Mac  "  —  what  a  humbug  he  avos  1  and  so  ap« 
parently  unconscious  of  it :  — 


i< 


Great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was/' 


as  Coleridge  8a3S  of  William  Tell.  How  queer,  that  this 
ridiculous  military  and  political  eunuch  should  impose  upon 
80  many  people  for  so  man^'^  months !  The  men  who  had 
him  in  charge  did  not  believe  in  In'm.  Sc3'mour  knew  he  was 
a  humbug ;  so  did  Jk'lnioiit  and  Kcrnaiido  Wood ;  probably 
Lunt  and  Hillard  and  Winthrop  knew  it  also:  but  they 
supposed  the  people  did  not  know  it.  They  reasoned  some- 
thing in  this  way  :  ''  The  people  have  turned  us  out  of  office, 
or  kept  us  out ;  ergo  the  people  are  fools ;  ergo,  again,  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  conclude  tliat  they  will  not  find  McClellan 
out;  ergo  tiio  third,  we  shall  humbug  them  into  electing 
liini."  A  slight  mistnko.  The  proplc  clung  to  ISrcClcllan 
because  the  adniinistraiion  dung  to  him  ;  and  tlie  administra- 
tion, not  having  faith  in  tiie  people's  instincts  and  intelli- 
gence, did  not  dare  to  tell  the  truth  about  him,  and  send  him 
packing,  even  after  his  incompetency  had  been  discovered. 
Kven  so  late  as  September,  still  lacking  faith  in  the  people, 
it  sent  old  Blair  to  New  York  to  bu}'  him  off.  What  if  the 
silly  creature  had  been  suddenly*  inspired  as  idiots  some- 
times are,  and  had  jumped  at  old  Blair's  offer?  Fearful 
thought!  Now,  let^us  hope,  we  are  well  rid  of  him.  What 
will  he  do?  He  can  '*  orate  ;  *'  but  who  Avants  to  hear  him? 
He  has  been  in  the  railroad  business :  perhaps  the  care  of 
some  small  d6p6t  on  an  unfrc(iuentcd  branch  might  not  over- 
task his  powers.  He  can  wri!^  lM\'Uilifully  :  would  he  do  for 
a  reporter  on  a  weekly  newspaper?  Alas  I  1  fear  nothing 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  aspirations  can  be  found  for 
him  here.  Who  knows  but  that,  in  the  world  3'onder,  hesita- 
tion will  be  a  virtue,  yawning  a  grace,  and  what  avo  poor 
mortals  deem  stupidity  the  highest  work  of  genius? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RESULTS  OP  PRES.  LINCOLN'S  DEATH. 

[Extract  from  Diary  of  18G5.] 
ASSASSINATION   OF   PRES.    LINCOLN. 

April  2.  —  Full  of  Richmond. 

April  9.  — Surrender  of  Lee's  army. 

April  14.  — Assassination  of  Pros.  Lincoln,  and  attempt 
to  OHsassinntc  Socrctar3'  Seward. 

Kvents  enough  fur  one  fortnight.  There  has  been  hut 
little  business,  legislative  or  other,  since  the  1st  inst.  ;  but 
yesterday  was  the  day  of  days.  Probabl}*  never  in  tho 
histor}'  of  the  country  was  there  such  a  sensation  throughout 
all  classes  of  the  corainunit}'.  All  men  and  women  wero 
agiiast  with  horror,  and  almost  speechless.  ^len  who  always 
gabble  rushed  up  to  the  Tremont  Temple  before  noon,  and 
made  speeches.  As  if  there  should  be  a.public  meeting  half 
an  hour  after  an  earthquake  to  celebrate  such  an  event  as 
that!  The  streets  wei^e  crowded  all  da}' ;  and  in  Washington 
Street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  **  Journal,"  *' Herald/' 
and  "Transcript**  ofllces,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
one*s  wa}'  along.  There  was  no  speech  but  "horrible!" 
"dreadful!**  "awful!**  "cruel!**  with  occasional  expres- 
sions of  a  dcisire  for  more  stroma  measures  aG:ainst  the  rebels. 

In  the  afU:rnoou,  we  hail  our  usual  diuiuT  at  Yonni^'s. 
There  were  present  the  Governor,^  Mr.  F.  W.  Bird,  Dr.  S.  G. 

1  John  A.  Andrew. 
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Howe,  Dr.  Estcs  IIowc,  Elizur  Wright,  C.  W.  Slack, 
Charles  FicUl,  Mr.  Mack  of  Belmont,  Tom  Drew  just  from 
Savannah,  Mr.  IIa3*cs  of  '*  The  Savannah  Ilepul)lican," 
Darrah,  J.  M.  S.  Williams,  Oakcs  Ames,  M.C.,  E.  L. 
Pierce,  ISIajor  Burt,  James  M.  Stone,  Major  George  L. 
Stearns,  W.  L.  (1.  Greene,  — a  prctt}'  good  representation  of 
the  radical  Kopidiiicans.  A  gooil  deal  of  talk  about  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  a  general  disposition  to  think  w«»U  and  hope 
nuich  of  him.  The  strong  tendency  of  events  at  Richmond, 
since  its  occupation,  towards  reconstruction  on  simply  a 
Union  basis,  without  any  reganl  whatever  to  security  against 
the  future  supremacy  of  proslavery  influences  throughout 
the  whole  South,  lias  disposed  many  to  think  that  the  country 
may  be  better  off  under  Johnson  than  under  Lincoln.  It 
is  known  that  Johnson  is  a  terrible  hater  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
and  wants  them  hung ;  has  always  been  against  Lincoln's 
amnest}'  schemes. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  death  of  Lincoln  looks  to  mo 
like  an  unmixed  evil.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  countr}'  as  no  man  since  Washington  has  had 
it.  With  him  in  the  chair,  the  Democratic  party  was  pre- 
paring nnall3'  to  give  up  the  ghost.  Johnson  has  no  such 
mastery- ;  and  I  fear  an  immediate  revival  of  that  part}', 
reoidy  to  take  advantage  of  all  Republican  divisions. 
Second,  I  don't  think  we  want  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror. 
Some  few  of  the  rebel  leaders  ought  to  be  tried  and  executed 
with  due  formalities  of  law  ;  but  there  should  be  no  persecu- 
tion, or  si)irit  of  retaliation ;  but  we  should  have,  instead,  a 
settled  and  firm  policy  of  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
justice  to  the  negro, 

Lincoln  had  no  adequate  idea  of  Avliat  ought  to  be  done  ; 
but  I  fear  Johnson  has  still  less.  Lincoln  was,  at  least, 
master  of  himself,  and  master  of  the  situation :  Johnson 
mcuj  be  the  tool  of  anybody  and  everybod}*.  Lincoln  we 
have  summered  and  wintered  for  four  years,  and  knew 
exactly  what  he  was :  Johnson  is  wholly  untried ;  and  his 
behavior  on  and  before  the  4th  of  March  was  not  to  his 
credit. 
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T  don't  believe,  nowever,  that  tlicrc  can  be  an}'  Berioua 
and  permanent  drawback  to  the  progress  of  riglit  opinions. 
If  Lincoln  had  been  killed  in  1862,  anarch}'  would  or  might 
have  followed,  at  least  for  a  time.  Now  every  State  is  in 
loyal  hands,  the  rebel  armies  arc  scattered,  and  peace  must 
speedily  ensue.     We  aviU  hope  for  the  iKJst. 

Booth  the  assassin  is  a  ranting  and  bad  actor.  I  expect 
it  will  bo  found  that  the  conspiracy,  if  a  conspiracy  at  all, 
is  confined  to  only  a  few  persons,  —  desperate,  rattle-bra ine<l, 
half-crazy  copperiieads  and  secessionists.  But,  in  the  [>opu- 
lar  estimation,  Je(f  Davis,^  Lee,  &  Co.,  will  be  hehl  responsi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  true  enough,  that  tiie  murder  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  th()  t■(^•l(:lling.s  of  tlie  Uitrhniond  nnwsp:ip(M'.s.  Aftctr 
all,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  four  years  of  sucli  war  as  this 
country  has  witnessed  should  have  bred  one  or  two  assassins. 
It  would  have  been  an  exception  to  civil  wars,  if  it  had  not. 

The  spirit  of  revenge  is  rising  in  tiie  community :  indeeil, 
the  feeling  occasioned  by  the  miu'der  of  the  President  has 
continually  deepened  up  to  to-da}'.  I  tliiuk  it  far  more 
intense  than  on  Satiuxlay.  As  tiie  newspa|)ers  are  pored 
over  for  each  important  or  trivial  detail,  the  sensation  in 
every  one's  heart  increases.  The  speeches,  some  of  which 
are  very  able  and  remarkable,  tend  to  hoighton  tlie  feeling 
very  much.  Gov.  Andrew's  message  on  Monday  was 
adniirahle.  Charles  (J.  Loriug's,  at  Faneuil  I  Tall,  was  very 
]*emarkal)le  in  man}'  of  its  features,  and  is  worth  preserving 
for  its  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  great  issues  now 
before  the  country,  as  the  Governor's  is  for  its  solemn, 
ftinereal  eloquence,  and  nice  analysis  of  Lincoln's  character. 
Butler,  D.  S.  Dickinson,  and  others  in  New  York,  have  lilly 
spoken. 

Joimson's  speeches  to  the  Illinois  delegation  and  others 
tend  to  satisfy  those  who  hope  for  revenge,  lie  means  to 
h:ini;  Irailors,  and  donbllcss  will  do  so.      Ihit  no  wonl  vtU.  of 


1  Mr.  Siimnor  tohl  " 'NVarrinj::!^!! "  that  Mr.  Sewanl  toM  him  that 
tlie  government  haJ  positive  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  Jell  Davia 
in  the  as.Hassinatioii  of  Air.  Lincoln. 
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justice,  or  of  the  true  basis  of  reconstniction  nnd  settlement. 
It  is  needful  that  more  or  less  of  tlic  traitors  should  suffer 
on  tlie  gallows ;  but  it  is  indi'jipcnsable  that  tliere  should  bo 
at  once  a  beginning  of  a  social  reconstniction  of  the  South 
on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  man,  on  the  Declaration  of 
ludepondonce  tliat  •' all  men  nrc  created  equal."  I  do  not 
ask  that  Andrew  Johnson  should  hastil}'  announce  this  pur- 
l)ose :  it  is  sufTicient  if  he  entertains  it,  if  he  will  turn  his 
face  and  his  thoughts  in  the  right  direction. 

Yesterda}*  I  saw  R.  M.  Field,  manager  of  the  Boston 
Museum.  Booth  the  murderer  pla^'cd  tlicre  five  weeks  not 
man}'  months  ngo.  Field  says  he  was  "  rather  a  rowdy," 
though  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  conspicuous  for 
rowdyism.  lie  had  a  passion  for  eclat  and  notoriety^ ;  and 
Field  saicl  it  made  no  great  diflTcronce  to  him  what  he  did,  so 
he  obtained  these  brilliant  scenic  effects.  A  great  crime 
would  be  as  welcome  to  him  as  an}-  other  method  of  getting 
f:imo.  He  has  succeoflod  this  Vimv. ;  for  the  shot  he  fii*cd 
has  been  ''heard  round  the  world,*'  or  will  be ;  and  its  con- 
sequences no  man  can  conjecture.  It  may  topple  down 
European  thrones,  and  change  the  apparent  destinies  of 
nations.  It  must  make  a  great  change  in  this  countr}',  and, 
I  still  foar,  a  disastrous  one.  With  four  years  of  prudent 
leadership  under  a  man  whose  popularity  was  unbounded, 
and  who  could  haA^e  been,  if  it  were  necessary,  re-elected  in 
1868,  the  coimtry  might  have  been  consolidated.  Western 
jealousy  of  the  East,  as  well  as  Southern  hatred  of  the 
North,  would  have  been  softened,  and  things  brought  round 
again  to  their  old  relations.  I  doubt  Johnson's  power  to 
enect  this.  To  be  sure,  the  signs  are  favorable^  now :  the 
people  are  apparently  sensible  and  self-controlled,  and  are 
giving  that  confidence  and  support  t-o  the  new  President 
which  are  his  due ;  but  there  is  a  mental  reservation  to  nil 
this.  Tiioy  do  not  implicitly  trust.  The}'  ask  one  another, 
**  What  do  yon  think?  "     Tlie}^  are  not  sure  of  any  thing. 

However,  I  return  to  m}*  old  formula:  The  people  are  to 
be  (rusted ;  and  they  will  find  a  wa}*  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 
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[Aug!  1G,  18(>C.] 

THE    ARM-IM-ARU    CONVENTION.  —  THE     PHILADELPHIA     POW- 
WOW. 

Tlicy  call  tlie  p1:icc  of  iiiceliiig  :i  \vi«rwaiu :  so  I  siqiposo 
this  name  is  allowable.  It  must  have  been  a  funny  siglit 
to  see  the  Massachusetts  and  South-Carol hia  delegations 
marching  in  arm-in-arm.  (Were  liie^'  handcufred  together?) 
But  the  curious  tiling  about  it  is,  that  the  South-Carolina 
men  are,  popularly-,  as  Aveak  as  our  own.  Gov.  Orr  does 
not  represent  South  Carolina.  Wade  Hampton,  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  almost  l>eat  him  for  the  chief  magistracy ; 
and  nobody  supposes  that  Orr  will  have  any  popidarity  or 
l>ower  after  the  StaU?  gcits  fully  rcitoustrncted.  Who  over 
heard  of  Gen.  McGowan  of  South  Carolina,  who  marched 
with  "Gen."  Swift  of  Massachusetts?  1*11  venture  to  say 
his  political  influence  will  prove  to  be  as  near  nothing  as 
Swift's.  To  go  further,  take  Gen.  Dix,  a  thorough  old 
grann}',  superannuated  and  effete,  al)out  as  much  so  as  Tom 
Kwiiig,  who  n»|»r('siMits  the  smartest  States  in  the  Uuiou,  — 
Ohio.  The  fact  that  they  had  to  take  Dooliltlc  for  president 
speaks  volumes  for  the  weakness  of  the  conventi(m.  It  was 
a  wise  choice ;  for  Doolittle,  though  a  couteniptible  syco- 
phant, is  pcrsonall3'  respectable,  has  a  lo^'al  record  through 
the  war,  and  is  a  man  of  fair  abilities;  but  everybody  recog- 
nizes him  as  a  tool  of  the  Executive,  :is  nuich  so  as  llandall, 
or  even  Simon  Ilanscom.  Maine  sends  Weston  (lobby  agent), 
and  Crosby,  an  eld  Whig  candidate  for  governor,  supposc^d 
to  have  been  dead  ten  3'ears  ago.  New  Ilampsiiire  seu<ls 
her  old  regular  hard-shell  Copperheads,  and  does  wisely  in 
that;  for  the}'  represent  somebody'.  Dixon  of  Connecticut 
has  to  go,  of  course.  IJrowuing,  an  old  Whig  st'uator,  and 
now  a  claini-agent  and  pard(ju-broker,  —  stop!  he  h:is  lalel}' 
been  put  into  the  cabinet,  1  believe,  — rejiresents  the  Illinois 
branch  of  the  new  party.  Kx-seuator  Uiee  is  dug  up  in 
Minnesota ;  and  the  sot  McDougal  stands  or  reels  for  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  go  South,  where  the  party  is  to  get  its  votes, 
if  anywhere,  you  find  matters  about  the  same. 
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Where  was  Housseau,  the  favorite  son  of  Kentucky? 
Was  he  squelched,  like  Vallandigham?  Gan-ett  Davis,  of 
all  men  in  the  Slate,  takes  tlic  lead.  William  A.  Graham, 
who  ran  for  Vice-President  with  Scott  fourteen  j-ears  ago 
(**Tar  and  Featliers  **  Webster  called  the  ticket,  placing  the 
Vici»- President  first),  represents  North  Carolina.  He  has 
not  had  a  particle  of  inlluence  there  for  more  than  ten  j'ears. 
IWn  Perry  divides  with  Orr  the  leadership  of  South  Carolina. 
Anil  so  on.  Val.  is  probably,  on  the  Avhole,  the  truest  repre- 
sentative of  the  principles  of  the  party  in  the  whole  country ; 
better  even  than  Mayor  Monroe  of  New  Orleans,  or  Johnson 
himself.  Monroe  allows  his  principles  to  cany  him  too  far; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  present  The  time  has  not  3'et  quite 
arrived  for  wholesale  massacre  of  Union  men  in  the  South. 
Monroe  is  premature.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
loyal  during  the  war,  and,  of  course,  cannot  fully  represent  a 
pnrfy  wliose  princip:d  support  must  come  from  rebels  lately 
in  anus  against  the  country.  Vallandigham  wjis  not  in  arms 
against  the  government,  simply  because  he  lived  in  Ohio, 
and  had  not  courage  to  leave  it.  He  was  a  traitor,  without 
having  committed  the  overt  act.  To  insist  that  such  a  man 
should  decline  to  be  a  delegate  was  not  onlj'  a  gross  wrong 
to  him,  but  a  stupid  blunder. 

If  Thurlow  Weed  got  up  that  melodramatic  spectacle  of 
"Gen."  Swift  and  Gen.  McGowan,  and  Gen.  Couch  and 
Gov.  Orr,  marching  along,  he  is  duller  than  that  "fat  weed 
that  rots  on  Lethe's  wharf.**  II.  S.  Spoffbrd  is  said  to  have 
been  the  ongniator  of  the  idea ;  and  it  is,  like  him,  sensa- 
tional. But  such  things,  in  order  to  have  an}'  effect,  must 
be  natural,  and  not  spectacular.  I  would  have  walked  to 
Philadelphia,  albeit  not  a  great  walker,  to  see  that  ridicu- 
lous sight,  — 

"  'Twios  worth  t^n  yoai-s  of  i>c.accfiil  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

I  should  have  missed  the  erudite  Winthrop,  and  the  cxpe- 
ricMiccd  Ashmun,  and  Quinc}'  Adams,  and  Franklin  Haven ; 
but  1   should   have  seen  the  old   Avar-horse  of  Worcester- 
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county  Democracy,  Isaac  Dnvis,  and  Spofford  himself,  and 
Josiah  Dunham,  and  the  hero  of  Big  Bethel,  Gen.  Pierce  of 
Freetown,  and  Matthew  Field,  and  Ide  of  Taunton,  wlio  has 
turned  his  coat  again  for  a  post-oflicc,  and  '^Gen."  Swift, 
and  the  immaculate  WcKKlbury,  and  Robert  B.  Hall,  cx- 
Immed  for  this  particular  occasion,  and  Albert  Fearing  and 
William  Bates,  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  old  Whig  l>arty, 
and  Aspinwall  and  Prince,  the  old  secretaries  of  the  State 
Committee,  and  the  virtuous  Colb}'  of  Newbury  port,  and  the 
candid  Northend,  and  Bates  and  Aver}',  old  wheel-horses  of 
the  Democratic  organization,  and  the  oratorical  Alger,  and 
De  Witt,  one  of  Worcester  County's  meanest  sons,  and, 
lastly,  my  old  friend,  Lieut.-Gov.  Wright  of  Hinsdale,  per- 
haps more  widely  known  as  ^^  Mountaineer."     Alas,  alas ! 

**  A  mountain  stream  that  cuds  in  mud 
Mctbinks  wore  melancholy." 

I  wonder  who  ^^  Mountaineer "  wiis  paired  olf  against  iu 
that  wondrous  procession.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who 
served  out  rations  lo  our  imprisoniMl  soldiers  at  Audorson- 
ville.  Oh,  it  woidd  liaA'o  been  a  sight  for  a  lifetime!  I 
suppose  they  had  some  sort  of  music ;  perhaps  a  song  ader 
some  old  cavalier  tune,  like  Browning's :  — 

''Sumner  to  hell,  and  hU  obseciuies  knell; 
Serve  Stevens  and  Boutwell  and  Greeley  as  well. 
Hebels,  good  cheer  I    OAicc  U  iu::u'! 
AH  ye  good  Cttppei  heads,  keep  we  not  liere. 
Mai*ching  along,  fifly-scorc  strong, 
Patriot  gentlemen,  singing  this  song." 

I  notice  that  the  Southern  talkers  at  Philadelphia  unani- 
mously and  vehcmentl}'  assert  that  their  constituents  "  accept 
the  situation."  No,  they  don't.  They  don't  even  know 
what  the  *'  situation"  is.  As  far  as  tho}'  do  eomi)rehcnd  it, 
they  are  ver}'^  much  indisposed  to  acce[)t  it,  excoi)t  the  oflice- 
seekiiig  and  ofllice-holding  branch,  who  will  accept  an^'  thing. 
The  ^^  situation  "  is  what  the  peoi)lu  ciuKisii  to  make  it.  The 
convicted  mui*derer  might  as  well  hope  to  escai>e  sentence 
and  execution  by  crying  out,  after  the  verdict  is  rendered, 
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^*Don*t  go  anj' farther,  judge!  I  accept  the  situation.  I 
ncknowloc|;;o  yoii  and  the  jury  have  got  Mio  best  of  it." 
Tills  woirt  do.  Joliiison  may  pardon  and  release  the  oliief 
murderer  at  Fortress  Monroe,  as  he  lias  pardoned  and 
released  his  subordinates  all  over  the  Southern  country  ;  but 
he  cannot  restore  to  lliein  political  power.  Slavery  is  abol- 
ishrd.  Th(»  oM  robluM'-cnsllr,  from  which  issued  the  public 
cncni}-  to  burn  and  slay,  is  dismantled  ;  but  there  arc  plcntj' 
of  caves  and  dens  where  he  still  lies  in  wait  for  th?  unsus- 
IMJcting  traveller.  The  whole  Southern  countr3'  has  got  to 
be  reformed.  The  *'  situation  '*  means  decency,  civilization, 
Chrislianily,  genuine  domocrac}-.  The  armies  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  were  but  pioneers.  They  have  broken  up  the 
wiUleiness,  destroyed  the  worst  dens,  purified  some  of  the 
foulest  places ;  but  what  is  this  foul  stench  from  Memphis, 
this  smell  of  bh)od  from  New  Orleans?  Accept  the  situa- 
tion indeed  !  What  say  the  Union  men  of  Louisiana?  What 
say  Hamilton  of  Texas,  and  Stokes  of  Tennessee?  And  what 
think  those  dusky  millions  whoennnot  K|K'nlv  (o  us  in  conven- 
tions and  addresses,  but  whose  pra3*ers  to  God  go  up  hourly 
for  the  complete  realization  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  golden 
promise  ? 

[June  28,  18G7.] 
ANDREW   JOIIMSOM'S   OUAMI)    PRESIDENTIAL  TOUR. 

"  There  is  fun  to  a  Corn  wall  is,"  says  llosea  Biglow  ;  but 
llosea  in  his  Cornwallis  days  never  saw  such  fun  as  he  will 
see  if  he  accompanies  the  rresident.  It  is  Pratt  and  Mel- 
Icn'  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the  whole  nation  looking  on  while 
its  chief  magistrate  exhibits  himself  to  the  amusement  of 
the  laughers,  and  the  consternation  of  the  sober  men,  of  the 
wholn  human  race.  If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  Uuler  of  the  universe  had  gone  mad,  had  reversed 
all  his  laws,  and  turned  the  world  upside  down  and  inside 
out,  the  spectacle  now  on  exhibition  would  consistently  be 

1  ]3ogus  x>resideiitml  candidates. 
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explained;  not  otherwise.  We  are  passing  the  last  and 
crudest  ordeal.  We  have  withstood  rebellion,  and  war,  and 
foreign  hostilit}',  and  domestic  discontent :  can  we  withstand 
inextinguishable  laughter,  and  the  derision  of  the  civilized 
world?  To  think  of  a  great  people,  which  has,  within  a  3*ear 
and  a  half,  established  its  position  as  second  to  none  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  allowing  itself  to  be  represented 
in  its  greatest  cities,  and  through  all  its  news[)a[)er8,  b}'  a 
man  who  is  fitter  for  a  cage  in  a  mad-house  than  for  the  ofOce 
lie  holds !  There  are  only  two  classes  of  men  who  can  look 
on  with  patience,  —  those  whose  optimism  is  inextinguisha- 
ble, or,  if  you  please,  whose  faith  never  flinches ;  and,  sec- 
ond, those  who  don't  care  a  ^^  continental "  what  does  hnpix^n 
to  the  countr}',  the  world,  or  themselves. 

That  grim  old  humorist,  Thomas  Carlyle,  will  have  a  jolly 
tune  over  this  affair.  Having  long  ago  given  up  all  hope 
of  the  world,  this  Andy  Johnson  comes  Just  in  time  to 
confirm  his  predictions  of  the  appixiaching  and  everlasting 
smash.  *'  Continents  of  empty  vapor,  of  gi'cedy  self-con- 
ceits, connnouplace  hcai'sa3's,  and  indistinct  loomings  of  n 
sordid  chaos  within  him,"  —  Carl^ie  described  Johnson's 
speeches  long  ago,  and  drew  the  most  dismal  forebodings 
from  such  orator^'.  I  am  b}*  no  means  sure,  however,  that 
Carlyle's  undisguised  admiration  for  fu'st-class  murderers 
when  clothed  in  official  or  regal  robes  may  not  reconcile  him 
even  to  Johnson,  windy  and  chaotic  as  his  talk  is.  Ho  is 
a  "do(M**'  Its  \\v\\  MS  ii  *■*"  t^ilkcr :  *'  witness  Now  (>rlc:uis. 
The  tcUigraph  c<>nip<rls  ITnu  to  be  bn(?I\  To  th(;  n*lKl  nttor- 
ne3'-gcneral  of  Louisiana  he  says,  "^  Usuqmtion  will  not  bo 
tolerated.'*  Ilcrron  reads  the  cipher  correctly,  ^'  Minxlcr 
the  convention ; "  and  he  goes  to  his  work.  To  the  rebel 
lieutenant-governor  he  sa3*s,  '^The  military'  will  sustain 
you."  And  Voorhees  reads  the  ciplicr  correctl}',  ''  You 
have  full  liberty  to  kill."  If  Jeff  Davis  is  responsible  for 
Andersonvillo,  nmch  more  is  Andrew  Johnson  rcsp<msiblc 
for  the  murder  of  Dostie  and  his  fellow-Unionists.  The 
hand    hp   waves  to-day  towards    the    negro-killeis  of   the 
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Five  Points  is  red  with  the  blootl  of  the  blaek  men  of  New 
Orleans.  Let  Cnrlyle  be  comforted.  Here  is  a  stump-orator, 
one  of  Mie  wiiHliest  and  (bolishost,  who  can,  n]>on  occ:isioii, 
do  something  besides  talking.  Bnt  no  great  harm  Avill  come 
of  his  speeches  in  the  North.  The  States  he  is  to  pass 
through  have  Io3'al  governors ;  and,  though  it  is  i>ossibIc 
that  the  polic}'  men  of  New  York  maj-  foel  encouraged  to 
kill  a  few  black  men  in  honor  of  this  back-handed  JMoses, 
Gov.  Fenton  and  Gov.  Curtin  and  Gov.  Cox  and  Gov. 
Oglesb}-  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  prevent  any  vcrj'  exten- 
sive demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  in  that  direction. 

This  tour  is  merely-  a  show  ;  and  Ilandall  is  the  Van  Am- 
burgh.  Some  young  men  who  were  at  Manomet*  last  week 
had  a  caravan-song,  one  vei*se  of  which  ran  thus  :  — 

**  This  is  the  roaring  lion: 

You'd  better  keep  shy  of  blm,  boys; 
For,  when  he  gets  hi  to  a  fit  of  rage, 
llo  nirikoR  the  following  noise," 

And  here  went  forth  a  vociferation  unpresentable  to  human 
eye  by  any  or  all  of  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  but  which 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  '*  visible  speech  "  of  the  English- 
man who  has  lately  discovered  a  new  one,  or  pictorially 
by  a  woodcut  like  that  representing  Ben  llardin*s  voice  in 
the  Comic  Almanac  of  thirtj'  3-cai*8  ago,  —  a  confused  tan- 
gle of  sounds,  intended  to  simulate  the  roar  of  the  enraged 
''king  of  beasts."  This  is  Johnson's  speech.  It  is  "the 
following  noise;"  and  that  is  the  onl}^  description  ^'ou  can 
^ive  of  it.  And  you  will  have  the  same  noise  telegraphed 
from  every  stopping-place  on  the  route  to  Chicago,  and  back 
ugain  to  Washington.  The  great  representative  of  Ameri- 
can scoundrel  ism  is  on  exhibition  for  the  next  ten  days. 
Price  lour  cents  a  day ;  or,  if  you  buy  "The  Ilerahl,"  two. 
Who  wouUl  go  to  the  theatre  or  museum,  and  pay  a  quarter 
or  half  a  dollar,  when  such  an  entertainment  can  be  so 
cheaply'  got? 

1  "  Warrington's  "  summer-resort. 
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Tou  should  have  seen  the  President  in  Boston  bowing  and 

scraping  to  the  crowd.     The  grand  master  of  ceremonies 

must  have  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it,  liolding  an  umbicUa 

over  the  august  head  of  tlie  distinguished  guest.     Instead  of 

sitting  quietly  in  his  scat,  raising  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  and 

oecasionally  bowing  to   the   right  and    left,    Johnson  stood 

up  OS   well  as  he  could,  which  was  but  poorl^',  under  the 

umbrella,  and  sprawled  about  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

scooping  his  hat  this  wa}'  and  that.     I  thought  of  the  old 

nursery-lines :  — 

"  Ho  began  to  compliment, 
And  I  began  to  grin : 
How  do  you  do  ?  and  how  do  you  do  ? 
And  how  do  you  again  ?  " 

He  got  very  little  applause,  however.     Near  the  Custom 

House,  a  man  stationed  himself  with  a  huge  bouquet  of  flowers 

and  a  complimentary  note,  purporting  to  be  from  the  clerks 

in  the  sub-treasury-,  tiiougli  I  hear  tho}'  had  nolhing  to  do 

with  it.     The  poor  fellow  stood  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 

some  one  kindly  handed  him  a  chair;  and  *^  he  sot,  and  sot, 

and  sot,"  till  the  minutes  becanie  hours.     Two  mortal  hours 

did  he  wait,  the  observed  of  all  observers ;  but  the  gi*eat 

man  did  not  appear. 

'*  The  sun  set,  but  set  not  Ids  hope ; 
Stars  rose;  his  faith  was  earlier  up: 
Fixed  on  tlie  enormous  galaxy, 
l)eei)or  and  older  socmed  his  eyas; 
And  niiihrhcd  his  .suiTcnmcoMublinic 
The  taciturnity  of  time.'* 

At  last  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  came,  and  the  patient 
old  fellow  secured  "  the  victory  of  endurance  born."  The 
dispenser  of  patronage  was  before  him.  lie  rushed  \\\)  to  the 
carriage,  handed  to  the  President  the  bouquet  and  the  com- 
pliments of  the  clerks,  and  sweatily  subsided  witii  the  smiles 
of  the  great  chief  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience 
—  let  us  hope.  If  the  I'residcnt  fails  to  remember  this  ser- 
vice, he  is  harder  than  adamant.  And,  O  ye  senators  !  inter- 
pose not,  interfere  not,  I  beseech  ye,  to  keep  the  poor  old 
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offlcc-sccker,  whoever  he  was,  from  securing  the  reward  of 
his  hilK)r8. 

Kill  wh:il  ifJohiisoii  i.s  an  :i.s.s,  :i  iiiiilc,  a  niii.sniico,  an  incu- 
bus, a  HUccubus?  The  lion.  Mr.  Wiseacre  thinks  lie  h:i8  not 
counniltcd  a  *'niis(lcinoanor ;  "  and  the  lion.  Mr.  Somebody- 
Else  tiiinks  it  wonHdo  to  have  lien  Wade  rrcsid'»»»*  «  fe^t 
weeks  ;  and  the  lion.  Mr.  Lord-Knows- Wiio  is  afraid  it  will 
have  a  bad  elTect  on  politics  if  we  uiediUe  with  him  ;  and  the 
rich  and  ignorant  classes  of  State  and  Wall  Streets  fear  a 
rise  in  gold.  So  he  stays,  and  Congress  continues  to  have  a 
good  time. 

[Iklay  7, 1«».] 

Having  a  little  time,  I  took  up  the  iui|>cachment  tiiol  as 
narrated  by  the  ofllcial  reporters  and  the  imaginative  8|)e- 
cial  correspondents.  The  trial  proper,  that  is  to  saj*,  the 
evidence  and  the  interlocutory  arguments,  was  good  reading. 
Our  oM  friend  of  the  Mi(Ullosex-connty  bar  was  at  home. 
He  was  the  only  lawyer  of  Ihe  dozen  who  was  not  rusty, 
except,  perhaps,  Evarts.  Curtis  and  Stanber}'  long  ago  left 
off  trying  cases ;  Boutwell  never  tried  manj' ;  Wilson  and 
Bingham  are  lawyers  after  a  Western  fashion ;  Groesbeck  is 
a  business-man  with  a  legal  education ;  Nelson,  a  Tennessee 
stump-orator  ;  Williams,  an  ex-judge  who  never  tried  a  cause 
as  counsel  in  his  life  ;  Logan  was  put  on  the  list  of  managers 
to  make  up  the  number,  and  give  the  West  its  due  promi- 
nence ;  and  Stevens,  the  ablest  man  of  the  lot,  was  too  old 
to  tiy  the  case.  Butler  alone  Avas  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Evarts 
tohl  somebody  that  he  was  going  to  show  that  he  was  '*  not 
afraid  of  Ben  Butler."  —  "But,**  said  the  man  who  heard 
him,  "  he  said  it  in  a  wa}'  which  convinced  me  that  he  was." 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  general  showed  greater 
resources  as  a  trier  of  the  ease  than  any  other  man  there. 
Indeed,  1  luidersUind  that  he  declares  that  tire  IVcsident's 
counsel  are  quite  unlit  to  try  cases,  and  that,  in  Essex  and 
IMiddlcsex  and  SulFolk,  he  has  met  with  much  more  danger- 
ous opponents.     Of  course  he  is  depreciated,  and  cried  out 
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against  as  an  '*  Old  Baile}* "  practitioner ;  and  this  cry  would 
do  vcr}'  Avcll  if  he  hml  not  also  shown  great  readiness  and 
power  in  the  argumentative  work  whicli  was  assigned  to  him. 
As  for  the  long  speeches,  I  have  tried  a  fcAv  of  tliem. 
Croeshtjck's  w:ih  gocxl,  slirewd,  g<M)d-t('nipored,  and  (tUMpunit; 
NcIhou's  was  I)}'  no  means  as  bad  as  was  ix'p reset i tod  ;  liout- 
well's  was  a  model  of  concise  argumentation  ;  Wilson  inter- 
jected one  goo<l  speech ;  but  as  for  Evarts's  and  Bingham's, 
they  are  quite  too  eloquent  to  be  ilrst-rate.  Ben  Watle  is 
reported  to  have  said,  after  hearing  speeches  on  both  sides 
about  a  hundred  hours,  that  he  considered  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  two  of  the  greatest  pests  and  mischicf-mnkers  that 
ever  existed.  Evarts  made  some  verj'  good  fun  of  the  hole 
in  the  sk}',^  which  Avas  a  choice  thing  for  Boutwell's  enemies 
to  lay  hold  of,  and  the  only  thing  to  object  to  in  his  whole 
argument ;  but  Bingham  is  quite  too  wordy  and  dogmatic  to 
be  read  with  pleosuixj.  The  boys  at  the  Latin  School  have 
thus  far  looked  in  vain  for  '*  pieces  to  speak,'*  and  have  been 
obliged,  T  beliovo,  lo  fall  b.'utk  on  8[):irt.*u*.n.s,  Ui(Mi/J,  Lonl 
Chatham,  Col.  Barre,  i'alrick  Homy,  Kvurett,  NVobstcr,  and 
the  old  "  stand-bj's."  "  Sink  or  swim"  still  reverberates  in 
the  school-rooms  of  Boston ;  and  '^  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan?"   is  plaintively  asked  in  the  country  villages. 

1  Travellers  and  astronomers  inform  n»,  tliat.  in  the  soutlicrn  lu'sivcna, 
near  the  Soutlicni  <'ro8s,t1iQi*(t  ix  a  Vivst  Kpa(!0  which  the  nncilucatml  i:uU 
thu  *'li(>lo  ill  tlic  slty,"  wlicroMiouycor  man,  witli  Mm:  aid  of  Lli<:  |M»\\i:r.s«if 
the  toloscopo,  has  been  nnablu  to  discover  ntdjuhu,  or  asUsroid,  or  comet, 
or  planet,  or  star,  or  sun.  In  that  dreary,  cold,  ilarlc  i-egion  of  space, 
which  is  only  known  to  bo  lass  than  inlinito  by  the  cvitlonces  of  oreu' 
tioii  elsewliere,  the  Oreat  Author  of  celestial  mechanism  has  left  tho 
chaos  whicli  was  in  the  beginning.  If  this  ciirih  were  capalilo  of  tho 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  justice  and  virtue  wliich  in  human  mortal 
bein{]^*<  are  tlie  evidences  and  tlie  plod;;n  of  our  divine  origin  and  iin- 
inortul  destiny,  it  would  heave  and  throe  with  the  ener<;y  of  the  clo- 
mental  forces  of  nature,  and  project  this  enemy  of  two  races  of  men 
Into  that  vast  re<;ion,  there  forever  to  exist  in  a  solitude  ettirnal  as  life, 
or  as  the  abstsnce  of  life,  einhlennUicd  of,  if  luit  really,  that  ouf<!r  dark- 
ness of  wliich  the  Saviour  of  man  spoke  in  warning  to  those  who  are 
the  enemies  of  themselves,  of  their  race,  and  of  their  God. — Eztmct 
from  O.  S.  Boutwkll's  Speech. 
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As  for  '*  There  stands  MassachiiseitB,"  and  ''Give  me 
JilM'rly,  or  »^iv<!  mo  dralli,*'  himI  *' 'riioii,  jiihI  not  till  then,  let 
1113'  opilapli  be  wrilLoii,**  —  why,  of  coiirso,  it  is  not  to  Iks 
cxpcctecl  that  these  cdbrts  will  ever  be  Hnpcrsede<l  by  tho 
Binghams  and  Evartses  of  the  Washington  trial.  ''  Renown 
and  grace  are  dead ;  "  and,  we  may  add,  eloquence  also 


[May  21.] 

PRES.  Johnson's  impeachment. 

The  verdict  last  »Saturday  did  not  surprise  an^'body.  After 
Fossondon  and  Trumbull  and  Henderson  made  their  spoccjhes, 
a  week  before,  or  uearl}-  so,  there  was  about  as  much  chance 
for  Johnson's  acquittal  as  for  the  failure  of  Booth's  pistol  in 
18G5.  And  the  cases  are  very  nearl3'  parallel ;  the  main  dif- 
ference between  them  being,  that  Booth  was  a  stage-struck 
madman,  and  the  treacherous  senators  were  bribed,  partly 
by  money,  and  parti}*  b}*  the  voluptuousness  of  revenge.  I 
admire  the  spirit  of  the  expression  of  *'Tlie  Cincinnati 
Gazette,"  which  says,  "These  scuatora  need  not  shake  their 
trial  oaths  at  us."  If  there  is  an}'  thing  worse  than  tho 
treacher}' ,  it  is  the  cant  which  pretends  that  it  is  the  result 
of  conscientious  conviction.  Ross's  and  Fowler's  open  and 
avouched  corruptibilit}^  can  be  [)ut  up  with  ;  but  Fessenden's 
and  Trumbull's  i)retence  of  a  conscience  is  quite  unbearable. 
If  they  had  put  in  the  plea  old  Mr.  Wcller  desired  to  have 
entered  in  the  Pickwick  case,  —  viz.,  an  alibi,  —  they  could 
not  have  [)laced  themselves  in  a  more  contemptible  position. 
There  is  no  justice  in  making  lloss  and  Fowler  the  scape- 
goats. Fowler  onl}'  followed  his  natural  bent;  and  the 
Republicans  who  voted  to  admit  Tennessee  into  the  Senate 
are  well  repai<l  b}'  the  votes  of  both  its  senators  for  acquittal. 
Stale  pride  went  for  something;  for  the  snuflT-eaters  and 
snull-dippers  of  Tennessee  are  b}*  no  means  deficient  in  State 
pride ;  and  Andy  Johnson,  after  all,  is  the  best  representa- 
tive the  border-element  ever  had  in  Washington.  The  model 
man  of  the  West  is  not  always  polite  and  couitly :  he  drinks 
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whiskey,  and  "shouts  the  frequent  damn.'*    And  even  the 

Yankee,  when 

*'  He  whittles  round  St.  Mary's  Falls 
Ui)on  his  loaded  wain,**  — 

even  he,  according  to  Whilticr, 

**  I^caves  upon  the  pictured  rocks 
IHm  fresh  Uiliacco-sUilii." 

But  neither  the  Westerner  nor  the  Yankee  can  vie  with  John- 
son in  tliose  disgusting  qualities  whicli  are  peculiar  to  the 
Tennessee  breed.  Fowler  and  Patterson  could  not  shame 
their  ancient  and  most  filth}'^  Commonwealth  by  voting  guilty. 
Van  Winkle's  vote,  too,  repays  tliat  total!}'  unjustifiable  de- 
parture from  principle  which  made  a  State  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  earl}'  part  of  the  war. 

It  will  be  safe  to  wager  that  half,  at  least,  of  the  *'  radi- 
cals "  who  have  boeu  or  will  l)e  c-hos<Mi  to  Congress  from 
the  newl^'-constructed  Soulliorn  States  will  be  as  purchasable 
as  Fowler  or  Hoss.  The  Senate  and  House  ])etter  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  adniil  Hknsc  ik*.w  SL'il(!S.  \a)1  thcui  h)ok  oiiL  for 
the  congressmen,  and,  moreover,  look  out  for  the  electors. 
One  of  tbe  most  serious  aspects  of  the  bribery  business  is 
the  certainty  that  hereatler  presidential  electors  can  be 
bribed  after  tliey  are  chosen,  and  appear  in  Washington  to 
give  their  votes.  Bribery  has  for  some  time  been  a  recog- 
nized political  force  in  the  hjgishitnros  of  scmie  States:  it 
has  now  conlrolhul  tlu;  ini[>oa('hui<*nt  question,  and  sultlcd 
the  occupanc}'  of  the  White  House  for  nine  months:  it  is 
much  more  likel}*  to  be  used  to  settle  the  presidential  ques- 
tion for  the  four  years  from  1809  to  1873. 

To  return  to  the  scapegoats:  *' Kise,  honest  lifuse,  and 
sing  the  Man  of  Ross."  Who  is  Ross?  Perhaps  he  is 
need}' ;  in  debt,  and  out  at  the  elbows  :  — 

**  So  weary  with  disaster,  tugged  with  fortune, 
That  he  would  set  his  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't." 

Doubtless  he  has  his  excuse;  and  I'll  wager  that  it  is  a 
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better  one  than  Fcssenden's  d^'spepsia,  or  Trambuirs  scni- 
plcs.  As  George  Canning  prayed  to  be  saved  IVoni  a  candid 
friend,  we  shall  by  and  by  have  to  put  np  our  supplicationa 
to  be  saved  from  the  direful  effects  of  conscience.  Com- 
mend me  to  Ross  and  Fowler  rather  than  to  Fessenden  and 
Tnimbull.  It  is  too  contagious.  Whether  Fessenden  caught 
it  of  Trumbull,  or  Trumbull  of  Fessenden,  is  uncertain; 
possibly  Grimes  or  Henderson  was  broken  out  with  it  first: 
but  it  was  a  most  dangerous  comphiint.  Money  might  be 
exhausted  ;  but,  when  a  batch  of  old  lawyers  had  an  eniption 
of  conscience,  it  w:is  all  np  with  inipeMclniicnt. 

It  will  not  do  to  pass  over  Chief  Justice  Chase.  He  is 
writing  letters  to  some  of  his  old  friends  in  this  region,  sa}'- 
ing,  that  if  the  question  had  been,  "Shall  the  President  bo 
removed?  "  there  would  probably  have  been  two-thirds  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  as  it  was,  "Is  the  President  guilty  of  this 
article?**  the  article  failed.  This  is  only  a  new  statement 
of  the  conscience  dodge.  Is  the  chief  justice  such  a  fool  aa 
to  suppose  that  the  people  do  not  see  through  this  ridiculous 
plea?  They  know  that  the  question  was  precisel3*  that, — 
Shall  Johnson  be  removed? — and  his  sophistry  can  no  more 
disguise  the  fact  than  his  judicial  robes  can  disguise  the  bitter 
pnrtisan  malignity'  and  disappointment  which  controlled  his 
action  throughout  the  trial.  The  excuses  which  are  possible 
for  Fessenden  antl  Trumbull  fail  entirel}'  where  S.  P.  Chase 
is  concerned,  lie  is  intellectually  strong  enough,  and  the 
tone  of  his  mind  is  radical  and  utilitarian  enough,  to  enable 
him  to  discard  precedents  and  the  mould3'  opinions  of  the 
past.  For  instance,  he  was  never,  or  at  least  he  has  not 
been  for  the  last  twcnt3'-five  3'ear8,  imposed  uiK>n,  b}'  the 
traditions  of  the  law3*ers,  judges,  and  statesmen,  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  slaver3*.  He  wtus  as  radical  as  L3'sander 
Spooncr,  and  in  the  same  direction,  lie  cares  nothing  for 
the  Madison  Papers,  or  Bracton,  or  *'  The  Year-Books."  He 
never,  like  Fessenden,  had  his  sense  squeezed  out  of  him  by 
Marshairs  and  Webster's  ponderous  speeches  and  decisions, 
as  old  Giles  Core}'  was  pressed  to  death  by  heavy  weights  in 
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the  days  of  Salem  witchcraft.  Mr.  Chase  knows  enough  to 
discard  precedents,  and  act  on  common-sense  principles ;  and 
he  can  see  a  fallacy  as  clearly  as  Bentham  or  Sydne}'  Smith 
could  see  one.  lie  has  delihcrately  put  on  this  legal  cloak 
for  a  dishonest  purpose ;  and  his  action  in  this  case,  with 
the  action  of  the  great  law3*ers  who  have  followed  his  exam- 
ple, leads  common  men  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  do 
to  trust  law3'ers  in  great  emergencies.  ''  One  thing  I  suppli- 
cate your  Highness,"  said  Vasco  Nuflcz  de  Balboa  in  a 
letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  (1513),  ^' for  it  is  much  to  your 
service ;  and  that  is,  that  3'ou  would  give  ordoi*s,  under  a 
great  penalty,  that  no  bachelor  of  law,  or  of  any  thing  else, 
except  moilicine,  shall  be  allowed  to  come  to  these  parts  of 
the  terra  Hrma ;  for  no  bachelor  comes  heVe  who  is  not  a 
devil,  and  who  does  not  lead  the  life  of  a  devil.  And  not 
only  are  they  bad  themselves,  but  they  also  make  and  con- 
trive a  thousand  lawsuits  and  iniquities."  The  ^^  furred 
homicides,"  as  Dr.  Parr  called  them,  who  sat  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  administered  the  penal  laws  in  the  da^'s  of 
Romilly,  had  their  admirers,  and  so  Salmon  P.  Chase  has 
his ;  but  they  will  be  respectabl}'  considered  by  history  in 
comparison  with  liim.  He  has  disgraced  even  the  judicial 
ermine. 

I  do  not  expect,  with  some  people,  that  this  will  be  the 
last  of  And}'.  He  has  the  stuff  in  him  for  a  hundred  brawls 
3'et.  His  rcpuUition  as  a  bruiser  is  not  at  all  damaged  by 
the  denial,  in  his  answer,  that  he  ever  made  the  naughty 
speeches  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis ;  for  everybody  knows 
that  he  did.  Let  him  stand  on  that  record.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  wrap  his  nuintlo,  that  is  to  sn}'  his  overcoat,  round 
him,  and  undertake  to  console  himself  with  talk  about  dying 
with  dignit}*  and  honor.  He  is  more  likel}'  to  be  of  FalstafTs 
opinion  concerning  that  ethereal  qualit}' :  *'  Can  honor  set  to 
a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm?  no:  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a 
wound?  no.  Honor  hath  no  skill  in  surger}',  then?  No. 
What  is  honor?  a  word.  What  is  in  that  word  honor?  air. 
A  trim  reckoning!     Who  hath  it?  he  that  died  o'  Wednes- 
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da}'.  Doth  he  feci  it?  no.  Doth  he  hear  it?  no.  It  is 
insensible,  then?  j-ea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?  no.  Why?  detraction  will  not  suffer  it: 
therefore,  I'll  none  of  it:  honor  is  a  mere  scutcheon." 
Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  see  Andy  on  the  stump  again 
bcfoi*e  many  weeks,  and,  on  the  first  opportunity,  running 
for  governor  or  senator,  or  alderman  at  the  very  least. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ACTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  FROM  18G8  TO  ISH. 

[<* Warrington's"  Letters  in  Springfleld  Republican,  July  3,  18G8.] 
THE  NEW-TORK  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 

People  here  had  begun  to  settle  down  into  the  belief  that 
Hendricks  ('^Tom  Hendricks*')  would  be  nominated  at 
New  York ;  but  to-day  there  is  a  story  of  a  positive  decli- 
nation on  his  part.  ''Tom"  is  not  a  bad  first  name  for  a 
candidate.  It  is  much  better  than  Salmon.  "  Our  Salmon," 
''Ihilly  fiM*  S.'iliiioii !  "  w«)iil(l  not  W.  (Mi|>lioiii<>iiH  and  tiippiii*^ 
upon  the  tongue  like  ''Tom  Hendricks,"  "Our  Tom,"  and 
"  Bully  for  Tom  !  "  Can  anybody  tell  what  Pendleton's  first 
name  is?  "Pendleton"  is  good:  it  has  an  aristocratic, 
South-Carolinian,  slave-driving  sound ;  and  nothing  suits 
your  genuine  Democrat  of  the  American  sort  like  an  easy 
superiority  of  name  and  manner.  Chase's  robes  are  very 
well ;  but  he  has  worn  them  so  unskilfully,  that  they  have 
not  been  specially  becoming.  If  the  reverend  rector  of  St. 
Barabbas  should,  after  service  in  the  forenoon,  walk  down 
to  the  stable  of  the  Metropolitan  Railroad,  or  to  an}*^  other 
stable,  take  a  dilapidated  chair  (such  as  stables  have),  lean 
back,  pull  out  his  i)ipe,  take  a  smoke,  and  between  tlie 
whiflTs  swear  an  oath  or  two,  and  tell  dirty  stories  with  the 
stable-boys,  the  Church  of  St.  Barabbas  would  soon  awa}-^ 
with  him  :  not  even  his  robes  would  save  him.  Cliaso  has 
not  been  careful  to  preserve  his  dignity,  lie  put  on  con- 
siderable, to  serve  his  pLrpose  of  treachery'  during  the  im- 
peachment trial ;  but  everybody  knew  what  he  was  driving 
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at.  Then  there  is  Frank  Blair.  There  is  no  cant  about 
him.  lie  is  a  drunken  rowtl}*,  and  will  not  do.  The  Democ- 
racy must  have  a  gentleman.  Its  candidates  have  generally 
been  gentlemen :  witness  Van  Buren,  Buchanan,  Pierce,  — 
rascals,  perhaps,  but  well-mannered.  Was  not  McClellan 
a  well-behaved  person,  and  eke  a  pious  one?  I  think  we 
shall  have  a  gentlemanl}'  and  well-mannered  candidate  to 
represent  the  old  rebel  element:  if  not  Pendleton,  then 
Hendricks,  who  alwa^'s  speaks  in  long,  solemn,  and  measured 
sentences ;  or  perhaps  Seymour,  for  I  have  not  yet  given  up 
the  idea  that  this  most  giMitlemnnl}'  and  adroit  rc[)ix!seiita- 
tive  of  the  New- York  school  ma}*  3'et  turn  up.  Here  is  a 
gentleman  of  high,  the  highest  '*  tone."  I  doubt  whether 
even  Uoss  or  I'itt  Fcsscndon  could  more  graccfuU}-  put  on  an 
air  of  offended  dignity,  when  charged  with  a  rascality,  than 
Seymour.  Greele}',  in  his  iudignation,  calls  him  a  liar ;  and 
so  unquestionably  he  is.  But  with  what  a  grace  he  lies  I  —  a 
ver}'  scjiinp-Chostcrfield.  Coiitnist  him  with  Johnson,  or 
Frank  Blair,  or  Nnsby,  —  serviceable  rank-and-file  men,  no 
doubt,  g<K>d  nuMi  for  the  cross-roads  and  the  corner-grocery, 
but  not  fit  for  the  mahogany  and  the  cabinet.  Your  most  use- 
ful Dcniocrul,  in  the  long-run,  is  the  ni:in  like  Sc3'mour,  who 
not  only  utterly  despises  Dcmocrac}',  but  who  believes,  with 
the  New- York  school,  —  the  Van  Burens,  Sewards,  and 
Weeds,  — that  there  is  no  virtue  extant,  an<l  that  the  world  is 
in  every  tiling  governed  by  humbug.  Pendleton  is  a  more 
honest  man.  Hendricks  has  a  sort  of  faith  in  the  people, 
got  by  residence  among  them  for  a  long  time.  All  these 
men  believe  more  or  less  in  the  capacity  of  men  for  govern- 
ment ;  but  Seymour,  like  Seward,  only  in  the  capacity  of 
man  to  l)e  governed,  and  to  be  humbugged.  He  is  your 
man,  ()  democratic  <lclcgiitcs ! 

There  is  a  pretty  little  poem  by  Wordsworth,  with  the 
title,  ''We  are  Seven,"  which  ever3'body  is  familiar  with ; 
and,  though  it  is  a  pity  to  make  fun  of  it,  the  late  funeral- 
obsoqnies  over  ^Ir.  Fessenden's  remains  prompt  me  to  give 
some  lines  of  quotation  from  it.     The  little  maid,  seen  and 
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talked  with  by  the  contemplative  poet,  as  you  will  remember, 
insists  that  there  are  seven  sisters  and  brothers  in  all, 
though  the  poet,  fh>m  his  enumeration,  can  only  make  out 
five.     She  insists,  — 

*'  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we : 
Two  of  us  in  the  cliurcliyard  lie, 
Beneath  the  churcliyard-ti*ee." 

The  poet  still  demurs ;  but  the  maiden  proceeds  to  demon* 

strate,  — 

**  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen, 
The  little  maid  replied  • " 

and  more  minutely  she  adds,  — 

«  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem ; " 

(you  observe  she  is  in  the  manufacturing  and  dr3'-good8 
line:  Naumkeag  steam  cotton-mills,  Indian-orchard  facto- 
ries, and  big  coumiission-houscs,  grow  from  just  such  small 
knitting  and  hemming  operations,)  — 

**  And  Lhero  upon  tlic  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  tlicm.'' 

A  June  idyl  is  here  prefigured :  — 

'*  And  often  after  sunset,  sir, 
AVhen  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  tlierc." 

Then  the  little  creature  goes  on  to  tell  how  sister  Jane 
died  first,  and  then  liow  brotlier  John  was  forced  to  go ;  and 
finall}'  she  makes  tlie  poet,  wlio  is  not  half  as  dull  iis  he  pre- 
UmuIs  to  be,  understand  how  the  seven  are  made  up.  Fifty 
or  sixt}'  Boston  gentlemen  proposed  to  take  their  little  por- 
ringers, and  sit  down  and  eat  their  little  suppers  by  the 
political  grave  of  the  Maine  senator ;  and  he,  humoring  the 
idea  that  he  is  still  among  the  living,  but  knowing  that 
the  delusion  would  be  dispelled  if  he  sliould  accede  to  their 
request,  by  some  spiritual  machinery  or  other  (planchette, 
perhaps)  replies  that  he  has  no  stomach  for  a  dinner,  and 
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declines  to  come.  Planchette,  however,  is  exceeding  ill- 
natnrcd.     She  scohls  very  bittcrl}'. 

Why,  we  have  had  no  such  talk  for  weeks  an<l  montlis. 
The  senator,  or  liis  shade,  falls  to  cursing  like  a  scullion. 
Hear  him :  '*  The  air  was  filled  with  lying  rumors,  which 
found  their  way  to  the  public  ear  through  the  appropriate 
channels. '  *  ' '  The  appropriate  channels  *  *  1  Do  you  hear  that, 
Greeley?  Do  30U  hear  that, '*  Cincinnati  Gazette*'?  That 
means  3'ou,  though  the  senator  is  afraid  to  speak  out  very 
plumpl}'.  "  Denunciation,  vituperation,  calumu}',  threats 
of  personal  violence  and  of  lifelong  infam}*,  were  profusely 
hurled  at  all  who  might  dare  to  disoboy  tlio  public  senti- 
ment. The  men  who  resorted  to  these  appliances  were 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  such  weajxjns,  and  knew  well  how 
to  wield  them.  Unscnipulous,  familiar  with  detraction, 
believers  neither  in  public  nor  private  virtue,  —  or,  if  believ- 
ers, considering  both  out  of  place  in  politics, — the}' could 
not  resist  such  an  o[)portn!iity.  Washington  was  filled  with 
men  ready  to  jump  into  places  to  be  made  vacant  {aotto 
voce^  by  tlie  removal  of  the  score  or  two  of  m}'  own  relatives 
now  in  snug  and  comforlahle  placos).  Gamblers  thronged 
the  saloons,  and  the  character  aiul  reputation  of  senators 
upon  whose  votes  the  result  was  supposed  to  depend  rose  and 
fell,  while  the  telegraph  was  at  hand  to  carr}'  over  the  wires 
to  the  homes  and  friends  of  those  senators  ever}'  calumny 
which  disnppdiiiled  ambition  could  imagine,  or  cu[>idity  and 
malignit}'  could  invent." 

And  so  on,  ad  naitseam.  Well,  Mr.  Senator  Fessenden, 
who  is  to  blame  but  yourself  for  this  unpleasant  state  of 
affairs?  Nobody  betted  or  gamble<l  on  I^t  Morriirs  vote. 
Kverybod}'  knew  that  Maine  had  one  honest  senator,  whose 
vole  was  not  doubtful,  and  could  not  Iw  <'hang(Ml  by  mone}', 
nor  revenge,  nor  spite,  nor  d^'spepsia,  nor  any  thing  else. 
Nobod}'  undertook  to  slander  Wilson,  or  Sumner,  or  Patter- 
son, or  Cragin.  Tho}'  were  known  to  be  men  of  honor,  and 
not  canting  g?/a/»<*-judgcs,  putting  on  some  skunk-skin  rof)e 
in  lieu  of  ermine,  and  parading  what  tliey  termed  their  judi- 
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cial  onths  as  an  excuse  for  their  perjur}'.  It  was  only  the 
Fesscndcns  and  Rosses  and  Fowlers  and  Hendersons  and 
Grimcses  and  Trumbulls  who  were  speculated  on ;  for  only 
they  were  in  the  market.  It  was  only  tlic)'  who  were  talked 
of  and  followed ;  for  the}'  only  were  *'  on  the  sti*ect.'* 


[July  4.]  ^ 

THE  HOST  GLORIOUS    POURTn. 

Unquestionably  the  most  glorious  Fourth  we  have  had  3'et. 
We  shall  not  have  a  genuine  and  perfect  one  until  18G9, 
after  Johnson  has  gone  back  to  liis  snuff-eating  constitu- 
ents. Perhaps  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  will  say 
we  shall  not  have  one  until  18 — ,  that  distant  3'ear  when 
women  shall  have  all  their  rights.  But  spite  of  the  presi- 
dential anachronism,  and  the  limping  and  halting  condition 
of  the  female-suffrage  question,  we  shall  have  a  respectable 
Fourth  by  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years.  I  am 
going  \o  have  a  gr.niid  explosion  of  torpedoes,  lliizz.'il 
that's  for  the  Union  ;  that's  for  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion ;  that's  for  the  surrender  of  I^e ;  that's  for  a  [)atriotio 
Congress ;  that's  a  grand  funeral-piece  in  memory  of  Lin- 
coln ;  that's  for  the  Reconstruction  Bill ;  that's  for  the 
radical  leaders ;  that's  for  the  arm}'  and  navy ;  that's  for 
universal  suiFrage  and  universal  education ;  that's  for  the 
ladies ;  that's  for  peace  and  a  regenerated  couutry.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  have  a  grand  pin-wheel  for  impeachment, 
which  I  hope  will  not  prove  to  be  a  fizzle ;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
will,  pin-wheels  are  so  apt  to  be  failures. 

TUNNKL  INFLUKNCK  AND  THE  LOBBY. 

For  the  lobby,,  with  its  corrupting  influences,  Massachu- 
setts is  indebted  to  the  Iloosac  Tunnel.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
it  was  unknown.  Now  it  has  become  so  powerful  and  l>old, 
that  it  isopcnl}'  boasted  that  the  '*  third  house  "  is  a  necessary 
and  meritorious  adjinict  of  the  legislature.  And  so  arranged 
and  systematized   is  the  business,  that,  when  the  regular 
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hands  can't  do  the  work,  Adams  and  Wcstficld,  not  to  men- 
tion other  places,  arc  prompt  to  send  assistance ;  and  so 
bohl  liave  these  fellows  become,  that  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  legislative  halls,  but  even  invade  the 
executive  chamber,  and  pi}-  his  Excellenc}-  with  their  arts 
and  arguments.  The  tunnel  interest  does  not  pu}*^  the  lobby 
much  monc}'  directly ;  but  the  lobb}-  works  with  and  for  it, 
and  always  has,  for  the  influence  it  can  obtain  to  push  other 
things  with,  and  which  will  pa}*.  As  far  as  the  tunnel  itself 
is  concerned,  it  is  put  through  on  the  "  ^-ou-ticklc-me-and- 
l*ll-ticklc-you  '*  principle.     What  a  [>ower  that  is  which  can 

"  Force  wliole  regions,  in  despite 
O'  gcograpliy,  to  change  their  site," 

the  people  of  the  State  will  be  apt  to  realize  before  they 
have  paid,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  the  nearly  ten  million 
dollars  appropriated  b}-  the  1868  legislature.  It  has  got  to 
that  now,  that  ever}-  thing  and  every  man  that  will  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  tunnel  and  the  lobb}*  are  put  down  in  short- 
metre  ;  while  all  measures  that  will  are  put  through  with  a 
rush. 

"  lie  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me  ** 

has  been  the  boast  of  the  tunnel  and  the  lobby  interest. 

That  iniquitous  measure,  the  Maverick  East-Boston  Bridge 
project,  never  would  have  gone  through,  especiall}'  over  the 
governor's  veto,  if  its  friends  had  not  promised  to  vote  for 
the  lunncl.  The  appropriation  for  Provincetown  Harbor 
would  have  been  voted  down,  if  the  South-shore  folks  had 
not  gone  for  the  tunnel.  The  permission  given  to  the  towns 
along  the  line  of  tlic  Williamsburg  and  North  Adams  Ilail- 
road,  to  take  stock  in  the  enterinise,  would  have  been  with- 
held, had  not  the  advocates  of  that  measure  given  in  their 
adherence  to  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Plunkett  of  Pittsfield,  an 
old-line  Democrat,  went  to  Boston  delermincil  to  oppose  all 
appropriations,  especially  the  tunnel.  If  ho  had  done  so 
actively,  does  an}*  one  suppose  he  would  have  been  made 
State  director  of  the  Western  Railroad,  and  could  have  car- 
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ried  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Berkshire-count}'  buihl- 
ings  to  rittsficld?  He  voted  against  the  tunnel,  indeed,  if 
he  voted  at  all.  But  why  didn't  he  make  his  promised  speech 
against  it?  and  what  did  he  do  with  the  facts  and  figures 
fhmished  him  for  that  purpose?  Are  there  any  persons 
green  enough  to  suppose  the  appropriation  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  could  have 
been  carried  on  "its  merits,"  if  ]!ilr.  Ward  of  that  town  had 
not,  in  turn,  supix>rtcd  the  tunnel?  If  so,  let  me  disabuse 
their  uiinds  at  once.  Fussy  little  Mr.  Mixtcr  of  llardwick, 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  tunnel  heretofore,  who  made  a 
spee^sh  against  it  in  1854,  and  who  has  been  a-going  to  stop 
this  squandering  of  th^  people's  money  all  along,  became  a 
sudden  convert  to  the  tunnel  this  3'ear,  and  after  getting  all 
his  available  means  into  government-bonds  before  the  Ist 
of  ^la}',  and  thus  be3'ond  the  reach  of  taxation,  voteil  five 
millions  of  other  people's  money  for  the  tunnel  without 
flinching. 

]\Ir.  CrilliMiilcii  <!('  Oils  iii:iy  li:iv<;  siipporliMl  \\\i*.  hiiiiifl  011 
principle ;  but  it  is  more  than  supposed  that  lie  did  it,  and 
his  friends  witii  him,  more  to  get  through  the  appropriation 
for  the  Lee  and  New-llaven  Railroad  than  an}'  thiug  else. 
Tlie  House  virtuously  voted,  one  day,  not  to  buy  a  thousand 
copies  of  Oen.  Sch<Hiler\s  live-dollar  history  of  "  ]SIjussnchu- 
setts  in  the  llebolliou."  The  mistake  was  iliscovered,  and  Ihe 
vote  promptl}'  changed,  the  next  da}'.  It  is  needless  to  tidtl, 
that  Senator  Schouler  has  cordially  supported  the  tunnel  with 
voice  and  vote.  Last  3'ear,  the  vote  of  three  millions  in  aid  of 
the  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  was  put  through  b}'  the  tunnel 
people,  —  for  a  consideration,  of  course ;  and,  as  a  curious 
illustration  of  how  things  go  here,  it  ma}'  be  added,  that  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  interest  took  up  and  carried  the  loan  to 
the  North  Adams  and  Williamsburg  Railroad,  along  with  its 
own  bill,  and  without  expense  to  the  latter  corporation,  who 
put  in  their  request  late,  and  had  no  particular  claims  or 
hopes. 

But  why  multiply  instances  ?    If  I  have  not  given  enough 
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to  show  honest  people  how  log-rolling  and  comiption  pre- 
vail at  Boston,  let  them  apply  to  their  representative  for 
more.  I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  a  fact,  that,  at  the  last  end, 
sixteen  members  of  the  House  wore  bought  for  the  tunnel 
by  the  promise  that  the  per  diem,  should  be  increased  to  six 
dollars  a  da}* ;  and  this  bargain  was  kept  in  the  lower 
brnnch.  Ihit  t|>  I  ho  cnMlif.  of  Sonalor  r>owcmian  of  Berk- 
shire it  should  be  said,  that,  though  a  friend  of  the  tunnel, 
he  refused  to  perfect  the  swindle  in  the  upper  House.  Be- 
sides all  this  trading  and  barpjnining,  there  are  plenty  of 
rumors  of  the  actual  piueliasc  of  nienil>ers  with  money  ;  but, 
as  I  cannot  speak  positivel}'  on  this  point,  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing. 

It  has  come  to  be  useless  for  any  honest  man  to  try  to  get 
an}'  honest  measure  through  our  legislature  on  its  merits 
alone.  People  have  come  to  understand,  that,  if  they  have 
an}'  business  at  the  State  House,  they  must  at  least  hire  the 
lobby  t/>  keej)  quiet.  But  I  must  pause  here,  though  not  for 
want  of  material,  1  assure  you.  But  1  have  already  said 
enough  to  call  llic  attention  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  chicanery  and  coiTuption  which  prevail  at  the  Capitol ; 
and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  rests  with  them  to  say 
whether  our  political  and  material  interests  shall  be  left  any 
longer  to  the  control  of  men  who  are 

**  Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State," 

evidently  not  caring  much  which.  Can  the  people,  can  the 
Republican  party,  stand  this  thing  any  longer? 

A  fellow  once  sat  in  the  pit  of  the  Providence  theatre 
(IVovidencc  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  locate  the  story 
in),  and,  observing  on  his  play-bill  that  "an  interval  of 
twenty  years  is  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts,'*  rose  and  retired,  saying,  "Very  few  of  the  audi- 
ence will  live  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece."  I  fear  it  is 
the  same  with  the  tunnel,  as  far  as  such  old  stagers  as  you 
and  I  are  concerned.  IVIr.  Whiting  of  Pembroke,  the  most 
original  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House,  said  in  one 
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of  Ms  aniqae  speeches,  that  the  people  in  hU  region,  many 
of  them,  believed  the  tonnel  to  have  been  brought  over  in 
*^  The  Mayflower."  If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  contract 
takes  it  oat  of  the  legislative  halls,  aiul  relegates  it  to  the 
executive  chamber  and  the  treasury  department,  does  not  the 
Edward  Crane  and  N.  B.  Shurtlcff  Commission,  with  Edward 
Hamilton  for  secretary,  loom  up  in  the  distance  ?  I  have  pat 
into  my  index'  ^^  Boston  and  Lake  Ontario."  My  suooesaor 
will  never  see  an  end  to  tliat  entr)'. 

The  tunnel  and  the  railroad  need  no  description,  of 
coarse.  I  think  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  see  the  hole 
in  the  mountain,  without  being,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  a 
"  friend  of  the  tunnel."  If  the  work  is  ever  completer], — 
and  it  seems  evident  that  nothing  but  time  and  money  are 
wanted  for  its  completion ;  that  is,  tlint  there  is  no  insu[)era- 
ble  natural  obstacle,  —  Massachusetts  and  its  people  will 
alwa^'s  be  proud  of  it.  It  will  be,  indeeil,  the  thing  best 
worth  seeing  in  the  whole  State. 

IIKIIICAL    AN1>    OTllKU   JAUCON. 

The  question  between  homoeopathy  and  allopath}'  is  pretty 
much  like  that  between  law  and  equity,  —  onl}'  a  question 
which  is  the  bigger  linnibng  of  the  two.  The  ''allopaths" 
have  made  a  serious  blunder  in  not  getting  their  S3'stem 
legalized,  consolidated  by  common  law,  and  copper-fast ene<l 
by  ten  or  fifteen  thonsand  authoritative  decisions.  Then  the 
case  of  Ear-ache  vs.  Thomas  a  Bccket,  or  Chesterfield  vs. 
Carbuncle,  would  have  settled  ever}'  thing.  Homoeopathy 
spreads,  not  because  people,  when  you  pin  them  down  to  it, 
believe  in  it,  but  because  it  is  a  protest  against  calomel  and 
jalap  and  bleeding,  as  ^lethoilisni  was  a  protest  against 
the  ''grand  old  ugliness"  (as  Rev.  Mr.  Ames  called  it)  of 
Calvinism,  and  as  Spiritualism  satisfies  the  craving  desire 
for  a  iKjlief  in  another  world,  which  the  comnKm  nni  of 
orthodox  and  liberal  preachers  have  not  brains  enough  to 
deduce  from  nature  or  revelation,  or  whicli,  perhaps,  cannot 

1  To  the  Journal  of  the  House. 
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be  deduced  from  nature  or  revelation  by  an}'  amount  of 
brains.  Ami  lioin«x)path3',  like  Spiritualism,  is  peculiarly 
open  to  the  quack.  It  requires  no  great  outflt  of  intelli- 
gence to  practise  it  in  the  average  country-town  or  in  the 
cit}".  If  3*ou  can  persuade  the  sick  man  that  there  is  some 
m^'stcrious  waj*  in  which  the  8i>oonful  of  diluted  nothing 
works,  that  is  all  3'ou  waut.  You  can  find  half  a  dozen 
tumblers  in  every  house ;  tlie  pump  is  handy ;  and  the  3'oung- 
est  child  can  watcli  the  clock  :  and  all  the  patient  is  required 
to  do  is  to  tJikn  his  spoonful  ever}*  half-hour  or  two  hours, 
and  then  \my  the  bill,  or  let  it  be  settled  by  his  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  once,  that  the  only  difTerence  between 
having  a  doctor,  and  not  having  one,  is  this :  If  you  don't 
have  one,  you  die  ;  if  you  do  have  one,  you  die  :  but,  in  this 
last  case,  your  relations  find  out  what  3'ou  died  of.  Not 
unless  a  learned  man  is  called  in  to  make  an  examination ; 
for  I  take  it  the  [iriucipal  trouble  with  allopath  and  liomoso- 
path  is,  that  tiie  big  or  the  little  dose  is  given  generally 
witliout  the  slightest  idea,  or  with  only  a  guess,  more  or 
less  shrewd,  as  to  what  ails  the  patient,  and  what  the  effect 
of  the  medicine  is  to  be.  There  seems  to  be  something 
exact  in  surgery ;  but  dosing  is  mostly  guess-work.  The 
laugh  being  all  against  the  old-liners,  we  ought  not  to  in- 
crease its  volume.  And  really  there  is  something  so  con- 
temptible in  the  whole  globule  system,  with  its  similia 
aimilihus  (derived,  way  back  of  Hahnemann,  from  the  man 
of  Thcssaly  who  scratched  his  eyes  out  b}'  jumping  into  one 
brier-bush,  and  scratched  'em  in  again  by  jumping  into 
another),  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  old  society  be 
lauj;h(Ml  at  too  much.  It  hns  more  loarning  than  the  new 
school  ;  and  learning  is,  iu  the  long-run,  the  foe  to  dogma 
and  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  against 
empiricism. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  general,  that  the  homoQopathists 
give  less  medicine  than  other  doctors,  and  that  this  is  a  gain. 
I  doubt  whether  this  is  the  fact.     Homoeopathy,  it  seems  to 
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me,  has  proved  itself  attractive,  probably  on  acconnt  of  its 
novelty  and  mystery,  to  an  inordinate  and  di8pro|)oiiional 
nnmbcr  of  ignorant  asses,  compare<i  with  tlie  old-line  prac- 
tice; and  it  makes  \v.vy  liltle  ditUiri^iKte  wlietlier  an  ass 
practises  homojopatli}',  or  allopathy,  or  Thorapsonianism,  or 
eclecticism.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  almost  snre  to  mistake 
the  symptoms  and  the  disease ;  and,  even  if  he  guesses  right 
here,  he  will  mistake  as  to  the  remedy.  Hahnemann  wonld 
be  as  astonnded  at  the  sight  of  the  mass  of  our  present 
homoeopathic  doctors  as  Drs.  Bigclow  or  Bowditch  are  at 
the  sight  of  the  quacks  who  practise  under  the  old  system ; 
and  as  it  makes  but  little  difference,  if  an}',  what  system  of 
medicine  a  fool  seloctH  as  his  way  of  onricliirig  himself  at 
the  .public  expense,  so  the  degree  of  faith  and  wonder  with 
which  an  ignorant  public  or  neighborhood  looks  upon  its 
homoeopathic  doctor,  and  the  assiduit}'  with  which  it  watches 
the  tumblers  and  the  clock  to  see  that  the  remedies  are  ad- 
ministere<l  exactly  every  fifteen  seconds  during  the  da}',  is  as 
pitiabto  as  the  failh  and  wondor  men  iise<l  to  Iiavc  in  and  for 
the  old  s:uldlc-bags  of  the  lauiily  physician,  who,  generally 
speaking,  was  a  man  of  some  education,  to  say  the  least. 
The  apothecaries  ask  for  some  legislation  to  keep  ignorant 
people  out  of  the  profession  ;  and  their  proposition  is  worth 
considering,  though  the  true  waj'  of  making  quacks  power- 
less is  to  instruct  the  people. 

The  apothecaries  have  been  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  protest  against  making  a  law  that  prescriptions 
shall  be  written  in  the  English  language.  Dr.  Buckingham 
sent  a  letter,  in  whicii  he  took  the  ground  that  this  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  Mr.  IIovc}'  (member  of  the 
House),  Dr.  Lincoln,  Prof.  ^larkoe,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  stated 
their  views  clear!}' ;  the  main  point  being  that  Latin  was  a 
universal  language,  and  that  drugs  were  known  by  different 
Englisli  names  in  various  places.  Indeed,  it  was  admitted 
that  these  names  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  conventions,  and 
some  of  them  had  no  meaning  whatever,  except  to  the  ini- 
tiated, like  a  password  to  a  Masonic  lodge,  or  Tappertit's 
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secret  society.  So,  if  anj  of  your  readers  get  a  prescrip- 
tion, prefaced  by  an  R  with  a  slab  through  the  middle  of  it, 
reading, 

**»  i  i  j  9;  »  3  Iloppcrgollop ;  s  i  j  U;  i  z  o," 

he  need  not  think  he  can  ascertain  what  it  is  by  going  even 
to  a  phannacopjcia.  The  innocent  drugs  may  safel}'  bo 
labelled  in  Knglish,  and  perhaps  the  sick  man  will  save  his 
money  at  least;  and,  if  the  poisons  are  properly  labelled, 
the  patient  maj-  refuse  to  take  them,  and  there  will  be  a  clear 
gain  all  round.  Whaiev(*r  the  do<;tors  ma}'  think,  this  is 
not  a  question  between  them  and  the  apothecaries :  on  the 
contrary-,  the  sick  man  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  apothecaries,  if  the}'  are  interested  in  it,  ought  to 
allow  a  clause  to  be  inserted,  compelling  doctors  to  write  all 
prescriptions  in  the  English  language.  That  relic  of  mys- 
tery and  superstition,  the  Latin  prescription,  ought  to  be 
abolished.  No  man  with  self-respect  —  and  by  this  I  mean 
wilh  n'Hp(»ct  for  the  safet}*  of  his  own  bcxly  —  will  take  a  pre- 
scription from  a  doctor  to  an  apolhecar}-  without  getting  the 
Latin  translated  into  Knglish.  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
three  professions  —  physic,  law,  and  theolog}* — find  it  neces- 
sarv,  in  order  to  get  a  living,  to  make  use  of  jargon?  There 
is  jargon  to  make  you  believe  3*our  soid  is  in  danger  from 
hell,  and  that  only  the  creed  of  the  Church  can  save  it ;  jar- 
gon to  make  you  believe  that  onl}'  a  lawyer  and  a  suit  can 
save  your  estate  from  3our  enemy ;  and,  worst  of  all,  this 
medicMl  jargon,  to  make  you  believe  the  ignorant  experi- 
menter upon  your  bowels  and  brains  knows  more  than  j'ou 
do  about  them.  When  will  jargon  be  done  away  with?  By 
all  means,  let  the  apotliecaries  commence  Uiis  reform  in  their 
department. 

[July  8,  18(ai.] 
THE   PIlOIinUTOIlY   LAW,    AND    LAWS   GRNERALLT. 

The  prohibitor}'  law  proper  was  passed  in  1852,  and 
amended  and  perfected  in  1855.     In  18G7  it  bore  the  signa- 
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ture  of  Ilcnry  J.  Gardner,  a  Boston  rum  Democrat.  Tlio 
constabulary  law  was  enacted  by  a  Republican  legisluturOy 
but  was  draughted  by  Gov.  Andrew  liimself  in  18G7,  the 
leading  advocate  of  a  license  law ;  and  was  voted  for  b}*  any 
number  of  Boston  men,  who  afterward  joined  secret  organiza- 
tions to  elfect  its  repeal,  among  them  Mr.  A.  O.  Allen,  who 
figured  as  the  leader  of  the  P.  L.  L.'s  in  the  Republican  Con- 
yention.  Gov.  Andrew  was  again  and  again  renominated  and 
re-elected  by  the  Republicans  when  known  to  be  against  pro- 
hibition, and  after  vetoing  the  favorite  measure  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists,— the  Jury  Bill.  Both  the  prominent  candidates  for 
speaker  in  186G,  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Jewell,  were  well-known 
opponents  of  the  prohibitory  law  ;  and  they  divided  the  whole 
vote  of  the  House.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  was  chosen  to  the  legis- 
lature of  18G6  as  a  Republican,  and  remained  in  good  standing 
until  he  ratted  to  the  Copperheads,  for  i*easons  solely  connect- 
ed with  national  politics.  It  is  simpl}'  im|>ossible  for  the 
Republicans  to  declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  tlio  licpior  quosticin.  The  reason  why  the  law  cannot  1x5 
enforced,  :ui<l  why  it  will,  iM^fore  loni^,  (Mlher  ho  uphehl,  or 
become  a  doad-lcttcr  (as  it  was  in  1804),  is  siuipl}',  that  a 
majority  of  the  i)oopl(j  buy  lifjuor,  and  use  it  as  a  iMivcragc, 
more  or  less  of  it ;  an<l,  as  far  as  m}'  observation  goes,  the 
Republicans  drink  their  share. 

The  people  of  ^lassachusctts,  I  am  confidciit,  would  l)c 
glad  to  settle  the  ruiuor  question  on  a  fair  basis.  It  is  im- 
possible to  settle  it  at  present  on  any  iiriitciplc ;  for  ut^ither 
the  license  part}'  nor  the  prohibitory  part}'  hold  to  a  principle, 
and  one  is  just  as  far  from  holding  to  it  as  the  other.  The 
lejjislatnro  camo  Vi»rv  near  carryiuLC  out  the  desiro  of  the 
people,  and  framing  a  law  with  a  fair  pros|H»ct  of  ponna- 
nence.  What  prevented  them?  On  the  one  hand,  the  political 
interests  of  the  handful  of  Democrats  in  the  House,  which 
were,  of  course,  adverse  to  an}^  settlement  on  a  decent  founda- 
tion ;  an<l,  on  the  oilier  hand,  tlu$  stupidit}*  of  the  State  Alli- 
ance. Now,  according  to  my  observation,  the  only  way  for  a 
minority  part}'  to  get  power,,or  for  a  minority  principle  to  get 
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itself  enacted  into  a  law,  is  either  to  yield  and  trim,  or  to  set 
np  in<lo[K;mloiitl3',  and  defy  op|>o8ition.  It  is  just  as  cloar  as 
any  tiling  can  be  in  politics,  that  the  prohibitory  party  and 
principle  arc  in  a  minority  in  Massachusetts.  The  only  time 
the  issue  has  been  tried  since  the  first  Maine  Law  was  passecT 
(in  18o2),  the  law  was  buried  beneath  an  adverse  majority 
of  tliirty  thousand  or  forty  tliousand.  It  may  not  be  polite  to 
say  so  ;  but  lie  is  a  fool  who  denies  or  doubts  this.  William 
B.  Spooner  don't  doubt  it ;  neitlicr  does  Judge  Pitman. 

Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Pitman  represent  these  two  ways  of 
getting  ah<md  in  the  prohibitory  line.  Mr.  •Si)ooner  is  will- 
ing to  yield  and  trim.  lie  did  his  best  to  procure  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law,  and,  for  a  time,  carried  men  enough  with  him 
to  control  the  issue.  ]Mr.  Pitman  is  not  willing  to  j'ield  or 
ti'im :  if  others  do  so,  lie  will  acquiesce  (as  in  the  exclusion 
of  cider  from  the  law),  but  with  a  sigh  of  regret  over  the 
weakness  of  poor  human  nature  ;  and  he  probably  feels  that 
such  a  yielding  only  postpones  the  da}'  of  independent  action. 
The  m.ajority  of  the  alliance  are  men  who  have  not  political 
sagacily  enough  to  win,  like  Mr.  Spooner,  nor  political  and 
moral  independence  enough,  like  Judge  Pitman,  to  set  up,  or 
even  contoniplnto  solting  up,  a  new  party  ;  and  the  result  of 
their  control  is,  or  will  be,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  law 
and  their  cause,  so  far  as  they  are  intrusted  with  its  care. 

When  the  advocates  of  any  principle  or  measure  ascer- 
tain with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  that  one  large  party  is 
all  hostile  to  them,  and  a  still  largei  party  is  indifferent,  if 
not  hostile,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  hope  in  the  way  of 
active  friendship  from  either,  there  arc  only  two  sensible  wa3*s 
of  proceeding  :  first,  to  accept  the  situation,  keep  as  much  of 
the  law  as  IIk^  po»)ple  will  tolerate,  execute  it  as  faithfully  as 
prn<l(*ne(*  will  allow.,  and  d(*vot{;  alUMitiou  to  moral  and  inlel- 
leelual  and  social  methods  of  promoting  their  reform;  or, 
second,  organize  independently,  and  try  to  get  out  of  the 
fears  of  parties  what  cannot  be  got  out  of  their  love. 

In  the  House,  a  majorit^'^  of  the  Republican  members  voted 
for  a  modification  of  the  old  law.     Almost  enough  of  its 
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friends  broke  away  from  the  control  of  the  alliance,  and 
followed  Mr.  SiX>oner,  to  effect  their  object  in  spite  of  the 
votes  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  Democrats  which  were  steadily 
given  for  the  law  in  all  its  strictness.  The  law  went  to  the 
Senate ;  and  there  the  adherents  of  ]\Ir.  S^iooncr's  views  were 
(itill  stronger,  and  they  carried,  on  tlirce  or  four  occasions,  a 
uioilification  of  tlie  law :  whereupon,  by  a  union  of  Blifil  and 
Black  George,  the  law  was  killed.  It  was  too  prohibitive 
for  the  license  men,  and  too  libeml  for  the  prohibitive  men. 
Then  the  moderate  men  yielded,  reconsidered  their  votes, 
re-inserted  lager-beer,  and  passed  the  bill,  cider  only  ex- 
cluded. I  think  this  result  unfortunate,  especially  in  its 
probable  effect  on  the  general  legislation  of  the  State.  By 
[M>litical  machinery,  aided  by  that  inevitable  stupidity 
against  which  even  the  gods  are  powerless,  the  people  (who 
wanted  a  law  to  close  grog-shops  wliich  could  be  enforced, 
and  was  not  liable  to  repeal  ever}-  year)  —  the  people  are 
baffled.  They  have  got  to  try  again.  But  the  opportunity 
r<ir  u  fair  (rial  i.s  not  likrly  (<»  <MHiMi  jiisl.  yv.l.  In  \Hi\7  a 
secret  society,  organized  by  Ihu  grijg-t>ho[>  inluresl,  li:ul  Iho 
management  of  the  re-action  against  the  extravagances  of 
the  alliance  and  of  Constable  Jones,  left  without  control  as 
he  was  by  executive  discretion. 

This  State  police  has  a  queer  histor3\  It  was  in  Gov. 
Andrew's  brain  as  long  ago  as  Dcceuiber,  18G0,  or  Jaiaiar}^ 
1861,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  put  down  ]^Ia3'or 
Wightmau's  mob  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  was  so  taken 
to  task  hy  Wendell  Phillips  for  not  going  behind  or  stretch- 
ing his  uutiiorit}*,  and  sending  down  a  militniy  force  to  the 
Tenjple  to  preserve  order.  ''  Mr.  IMiillips,"  said  the  govern- 
or, '^  you  are  a  lawyer ;  there  are  a  hnndretl  lawyers  witliin 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  State  House :  if  you,  or  any  one 
of  those  hundred  law3'ers,  will  show  me  anj'  authority  I 
possess  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  put  down  the  riot,  I  will 
exercise  it  at  once."  Born  of  tliis  dillicult^''  was,  in  due 
time,  the  St-ate  constabulary'.  Tlie  opportunity  came  when 
the  temperance  paily  was  pressing  the  metro^)6litan  plan ; 
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and  the  governor  interiiosod,  by  Mr.  Sawin  of  Natick,  this 
favorile  scheme  of  his. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  P.  L.  L.  could  not,  of  course, 
make  a  law  which  would  stand.  From  the  extreme  of  the 
deep  well  antl  the  nioss-covcrcd  bucket  to  the  other  extreme 
of  the  rod-hot  tumbler  of  rot-gut  was  too  nuich.  So,  taking 
advantage  of  a  i)rcsidcntial  election,  and  of  the  natural  dis- 
gust at  excessive  drinking,  the  legislature  of  18G8  came  in, 
with  the  result  we  now  ore  likely  to  see.  I  don't  predict 
any  such  overthrow  as  that  of  18()7.  The  historj'  of  the 
1*.  L.  \j,  ought  to  go  for  Komclhiiig  ;  but,  if  a  re-action  comes, 
who  will  be  to  blame  for  it?  Not  you  or  I,  dear  Republican. 
We  can,  at  least,  have  our  ''  I  told  3'ou  so,"  can  we  not? 
and,  more  than  that,  the  satisfaction  of  fighting  against  both 
these  pestilent  cliques.  The  legislation  of  the  State  suffers 
incalculabl}'  from  the  domination  of  secret  political  orders. 
What  right  has  an  American  machinist,  or  shoemaker,  or 
laborer,  to  dcincau  hin).s(*lf  by  imitating  this  feudal  nonsense? 
It  is  bad  enough  for  wealth}-  men  and  aspiring  politicians  to 
get  up  such  high-sounding  organizations  :  an  American  self- 
respecting  democrat  ought  to  keep  out  of  them.  But  it 
remains  true  that  our  recent  legislatures,  besides  being 
nnncccssaril}'  spun  out,  are  too  largely  composed  of  men 
who  are  nominated  b}'  secret  cliques.  The  head-centre  of 
the  rot-gut  division  of  the  P.  L.  L.  gets  here  one  3'ear,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  grand  perpetual  secretary  of  the  inde- 
pendent onlor  of  water-drinkers.  What  these  gentlemen 
think  of  railroad  policy,  insurance  policy,  suffrage,  the  har- 
bors and  flats,  the  judiciar}*,  and  other  questions  of  general 
interest,  is  of  no  consequence  compared  with  their  views  of 
what  it  is  expedient  for  a  man  to  eat  and  drink. 

The  worshipful  grand  fuddy-chuhlys  of  hiA\\  tlie  temper- 
ance and  rum  organizations  are  prett}'  sure  to  be  small  men, 
and  unfit  for  public  affairs.  And  here  is  the  secret  of  the 
crinle  logishilion  of  recent  years,  which  I  would  not  b}^  an}' 
means  exaggerate  ;  for  I  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  our  laws 
as  many  people  profess  to.     If  they  are  not  the  perfection 
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of  wisdom,  the  grand  average  of  political  intelligence  in  the 
Commonwealth  makes  them,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  wise,  and 
generally  in  accordance  with  a  good  state  of  public  opinion. 

Practically,  the  people  of  the  State  stand  precisely  where 
Ensign  Stebbtngs  stocxl  in  1852  (and  I  use  tliis  illustration 
because  it  is  my  own  thunder ;  and,  having  become  a  standard 
political  Joke,  I  am  disposed  to  reclaim  it) .  The  ensign's 
famous  declaration  occurred  in  a  letter  to  the  Maj'or  of  Sac- 
carap :  he  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Law,  but 
opposed  to  its  enforcement.  So  long  as  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  practically  unrestrained,  the  law  was  not  un|K>pular 
enough  to  excite  any  special  commotion;  the  moment  it 
began  to  be  enforced  to  tlio  incoiiveiiicnce  of  tenipernte  men, 
it  had  to  go  down.  It  never  went  upon  all-fours,  or  had  any 
very  logical  basis ;  it  did  not  even  follow  out  closely  in  its 
terms  the  prohibition  theory  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  did  go,  it  could 
not  be  impartially  executed.  It  is  easy  enough  to  denounce 
Major  Jones,  or  whoever  was  responsible,  for  sparing  the 
tubUrs  :it  l*:irlv4M'*s,  :iimI  sliiiUiii^  up  tlui  leu's;  fur  Hfoppin^ 
perpeudiculur  driukitig,  and  consuiilihg  lo  other  kiiiils.  There 
arc  some  things  which  no  police  force,  or  even  military  force, 
can  do.  And  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  laws 
ought  lo  be  executed,  or  are  made  to  be  excented.  You 
might  as  well  sa}'  all  guide-boards  are  made  to  be  obcycil, 
and  that  whoever  persists  in  taking  the  wrimg  roiul  to  Feed- 
ing Hills  or  Mittineague  ought  to  be  mulcted  in  a  heavy 
fine. 

More  laws  are  disobe^'cd  than  obeyed.  This  is  no  reason 
for  not  enacting  them,  but  a  good  reason  for  caution  in 
enacting.  As  Coleridge  was  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  because 
he  had  seen  too  many  of  them,  so  men  who  see  the  making 
of  a  great  many  laws  get  to  have  small  respect  for  them  at 
last,  —  for  them  as  laws :  I  mean,  when  not  backed  up  b}', 
and  representative  of,  common  sense  and  public  opinion. 
The  law  should  be  a  *' terror  to  evil-doers"  undoubtedly; 
but  it  cannot  alwa3's  be  a  punisher  of  evil  doers.  It  is 
common  enough  to  hear  it  said  that  the  prohibitory  law 
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ought  to  be  impartially  enforced :  it  is  a  sulllcicnt  answer  to 
say  that  it  cannot  be.  That  **  blockhead  of  a  word,"  as 
Nai>oleon  called  it, — the  word  **  impossible,"  — is  written  on 
the  statute  as  it  now  stands,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
society.  The  question  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
clcarl3'  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  next  era.  Earnest 
and  sagacious  men,  whose  convictions  are  deQnite  on  the 
subject,  are  not  to  be  bhiincd  for  making  preparations  for 
llie  new  issue,  but  are  to  bo  comnionded,  ratlier.  Such  men, 
at  once  speculative  and  practical  (by  **  practical "  I  mean 
familiar  with  public  uirairs,  not  ^'  thinking  as  I  do"),  ore 
the  most  useful  men  in  the  community. 

GUDERNATORIAL   VOTES   FROM   1860  TO   1870. 

The  Republican  part}'  was  organized  here  as  early  as  1855, 
though  in  that  j-ear  it  failed  to  carry  the  State  against  the 
Know-Nothings.  In  185G  it  carried  the  State  by  an  over- 
whelming majority-  for  Fromont ;  but,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  bargains  and  coalitions  which  were  made  with  the 
adherents  of  Gnrdner  and  with  the  Fremont  American 
party,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  *' fairly"  organized 
even  in  that  3'ear.  In  1857  Gardner  still  persisted  in 
running  as  the  American  candidate ;  and  the  Republicans 
made  a  fight  against  him  under  Banks,  and  gave  the  latter 
a  plurality  of  23,000, — just  about  the  same  as  it  gave  Gov. 
Claflin  in  18G9.  Yet  this  \Qxy  year  it  was  in  a  minority  of 
8,700  votes;  Beach,  the  Democratic  candidate,  receiving 
81,000  votes.  Not  until  1859  was  the  Republican  party  in  a 
fixed  and  settled  majority  in  this  State.  This  year  it  gave 
Banks  23,500  majority  over  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
about  9,000  over  him  and  Ex-Gov.  Briggs,  who  ran  on  some 
sort  of  an  anli-board-or-c^diicatiou  tidkt^t,  got  up  mainly  in 
Bristol  County  and  thereabout.  This  brings  us  to  18G0  ;  and 
this  year,  again,  there  were  three  parties,  — Douglas  Demo- 
crat (35,000  votes),  Boll  and  Everett  (24,000),  and  Breckin- 
ridge Democrat  (6,100).  Gov.  Andrew  received  104,000,  or 
39,000  majority  over  them  all,  or  about  G3,000  over  the  two 
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Democratic  candidates.  Next  year  we  hod  only  bvo  parties ; 
and  Gov.  Andrew  received  66,000  votes,  and  a  majority  of 
84,000.  This  was  the  smallest  Republican  vote  since  the 
party  was  "  fairly  "  organized  ;  though,  on  account  of  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  Democrats,  the  majority  was  largo. 

In  18C2  we  had  the  bitter  contest  with  Joel  Parker's  party ; 
and  Gov.  Andrew  received  79,835  votes ;  and  Gen.  Devens, 
54,167 :  majority,  25,668.  In  1863  our  majorit}'  went  up  to 
41,276;  Gov.  Andrew  receiving  70,483  (less  than  Gov. 
Claflin  in  1869),  and  the  Democratic  candidate  29,207.  In 
1864  Andrew's  vote  went  up  from  70,000  to  125,000,  the 
other  side  having  49,000  :  Republican  majorit}^  76,000.  In 
1865,  Gov.  Bullock's  first  3'ear  as  a  candidate,  our  vote  went 
down  from  125,000  to  70,000  nguin ;  and  still  our  majority 
was  over  49,000,  the  Democratic  vote  being  only  21,000. 
In  1866  we  increased  our  vote  to  92,000,  and  our  majority 
to  65,341 ;  the  Democratic  vote  being  only  slightly  increased 
up  to  26,000.  Now  comes  1867,  when,  under  the  liquor-law 
exciUMiicut,  and  in  spilo  of  llit^  "oiryujir,"  oiir  vote  went 
lip  from  92,000  to  9H,000,  and  the  Democratic  vote  juiiiiK'd 
from  26,000  to  70,000,  leaving  our  majority  only  28,000. 
In  1868  Gov.  Claflin  received  132,121  votes;  and  Adams, 
63,266:  Republican  majority,  68,855.  And  now  (in  1869) 
the  Republican  vote  li:i.s  gone  down  to  alKinl.  73,000,  and  the 
Democratic  io  alx>ut  50, 000.  (I  have  nol  the  lii^nros  at 
hand.)  The  Labor  candidal e  receives  15,000  votes;  and  if 
we  suppose,  which  is  but  fair,  I  think,  that  9,000  of  them 
were  cast  bj  Rei)ublicans,  we  shall  find  the  actual  Rei)ublican 
majority  to  be  alwut  25,000,  —  larger  than  that  of  1858  or 
1859,  the  same  as  18G2,  and  noarl>'  as  l;u-ge  as  that  of 
1867.  And,  when  we  remember  that  the  vote  of  1867  was 
45,000  larger  than  that  of  1869,  we  shall  see  that  our  peril 
and  our  loss  were*  much  greater  in  1867  than  in  the  present 
3'ear. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  "  Teni[)leton  "  '  as  to  the  causes  of 

1  George  H.  Monroe. 
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our  comparative  weakness  within  tlic  last  three  years.  The 
liquor  law  is  the  great  cause  of  tlie  trouble  ;  and  the  reason 
wli}-  our  majority  is  substantially-  greater  than  it  was  in  18G7 
18  because  the  llcpublienn  part^'  is  less  entangled  with  the 
question  of  prohibit  ion  than  it  was  in  that  3'ear,  and,  I  may 
add,  because  Gov.  Claflin  is  less  eutangle<l  with  it  tlian  Gov. 
Bullock  was.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  to  disguise  the  fact, 
Hint,  since  the  waronded,  the  Democratic  party  has  strength- 
ened itself  withotit  regard  to  the  liquor  question.  There 
has  gcnerall}*  been,  sa}-  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a  Demo- 
cratic part}'  of  about  '1  (),()()()  voles,  which  in  an  emergency, 
and  joining  with  disgruntled  Ilopublicans,  could  make  its 
footings  about  .00,000.  It  gave  McClellan  this  number  in 
18(>  t,  and  the  people's  part}'  mustered  rather  more  in  18G2. 
Then  the  Irish  vote  has  largely  increased  3'ear  by  ^xar. 
Johnson's  defection  in  18CG  gave  the  party  hopes  of  success 
in  the  coming  presidential  election  ;  and,  though  things  were 
not  ripe  then  for  :i  strf)ug  niovement,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  next  year,  under  Mr.  Adams,  the}-  brought  their  vote  up 
to  70,000,  and  our  majority  down  to  28,000. 

[July  20, 1870.] 
REV.    J.    D.    FULTON   AND   HIS   ECUMENICAL   COUNCIL. 

Of  course  3*ou  have  seen  and  relished  the  full  report  of 
Fulton's  speech  at  the  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  called 
to  settle  the  quest  icm  whether  lie  v.  Mr.  Murray  was  acting 
according  to  evangelical  ideas  in  saying  a  good  word  for 
Charles  Dickens  ;  and,  as  a  corollar}',  whether  Fulton  and 
Dunn  were  justilicd  in  sending  the  novelist  to  hell,  as  they 
did  so  recently,  and  with  such  si»l(-snineient  miction.  Inci- 
driMnl  to  this  fiiKvstioii  wnM  tlir,  oik*,  wlH»tlirr  tln»  novelist 
aforesaid  was  n\il]y  tnidcrgoing  the  punishment  appointed 
for  all  men  who  satirize  the  clerjzv  and  drink  wine.  The 
meeting  did  not  decide  this  last  question  ;  Dr.  Murdock's 
suggestion,  that  it  be  left  to  the  Almight}'  "with  full  pow- 
ers," being  considered  a  wise  one  by  all  except  Fulton,  who 
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has  no  idea  of  leaving  such  matters  to  the  Almighty ;  at  any 
rate,  without  his  aid  in  the  slmpc  of  advice. 

At  first  thought,  it  seems  sad  that  Diclcens  cannot  read 
the  proceedings  of  tliis  meeting,  especially  Fulton's  s^yeech. 
But,  after  all,  the  woiHlcrfiil  hinnorist  knew  Fulton  inti- 
matel}'.  As  Shakspeare  knew  all  the  Dogberry s,  all  the  Cades, 
all  the  Touchstones,  all  the  Pistols,  all  the  Fhiellens,  all  the 
Gobbos,  that  had  gone  before  or  would  come  after  him,  so 
did  Dickens  know  Fulton.  Tlie  primal  ass  involves,  includes, 
prophesies,  all  asses,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down- 
ward or  upward.  Dr.  Murdock,  Dr.  Neale,  Dr.  Eddy,  and 
the  rest,  though  provoked,  no  doubt,  at  being  put  into  such 
a  position,  must  have  secretl}'  enjojxd  the  meeting,  and 
especially  Fulton's  speech.  Who  could  help  enjoying  it? 
Satire  pales  its  ineffectual  fires  before  such  a  sublime  realit}'. 
Do  3'ou  know  that  I  claim  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer 
of  Fulton?  and  I  fiatter  myself  that  I  have  brought  him 
out.  Nothing  in  his  discussions  of  the  woman  question  has 
at  all  equalled  his  scintillations  since  Dickens  died.  IIo 
seems  to  be  conscious  that  he  has  a  genius  fur  donkeyhood 
which  nobody  else  approaches.  No  newspaper  can  afford  to 
ignore  Fulton.  He  is  an  institution  which  must  hencefor- 
ward be  acknowledged. 

Isn't  it  a  little  odd,  by  the  wa}',  that  his  demonstration  is 
so  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  poor  old  P(>[>e's 
assumption  of  his  infallibility?  You  are  renun(hi<l  a  llttlo 
of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  though  Fulton  is  not  a  fol- 
lower of  Pius  the  Ninth.  Not  he.  He  is  an  opposition  ix)pe. 
He  keeps  the  shop  over  the  way.  He  shows  up  the  Pope 
ever}'  other  week,  alternating  him  with  Dickens.  He  is  not 
so  iK)werful,  however,  as  the  Roman  Pope.  The  latter  sets 
all  Europe  at  loggerheads :  Fulton  only  sets  all  America 
into  fits  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  Everybody  was  on 
Ihe  broad  grin  yoslerday  and  the  day  before.  "  Ho,  ho ! 
J^ook  h(H'(!,  old  fi'llow  :  h:iv(;>oii  st-fii  ' 'I'h*;  A<lv«'i  listT  *  ?  ** 
—  "  What  ?  Oh,  yes  1  Fulton  !  Haw,  haw,  haw  ! ' '  One  man 
stumbles  against  another,  nearl}*  knocking  him  down,  and, 
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08  he  l>og8  pardon,  bursts  out  laughing,  '^  Excuse  me,  sir ;  bat 
I  was  lliinking  of  Fulloii :  scrn  the  rejwrt  of  his  speech?" 
—  "Oh,  3'es!  vcr^'  funny!  No  consequence,  sir.  Good- 
moniing !  "  —  *'  Halloo !  Come  in  here  I  Want  to  show  you 
something."  —  "  What's  that?  Oh  I  I  know  —  Fulton ' 
Good  gracious!  don't  you  6upi)ose  I've  seen  that!  IIo,  ho. 
ho!  "  And  so  it  wont,  u[)  and  down  the  streets.  I  doubt 
whether  "  Pickwick  "  itself  over  made  pcoi)le  so  good-natured. 
As  Dickens's  death  "  eclipsed  Ihe  gayet}*  of  nations,"  so 
Fulton's  exploits  eclipsed  the  sun  itself.  Heat  was  forgot- 
ten, the  soda-shops  neglected,  and  men  were  as  willing  to 
wear  thick  clothes  as  thin  ones.  It  was  "all  along"  of 
Fulton  and  his  ecumenicnl  comicil  that  Boston  was  so  good- 
natured  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  But  Fulton  was  voted 
down.  Pins  Ninth  is  declared  infallible  ;  but  Dr.  Murdock, 
speaking  the  soH<l  sense  of  the  Baptist  clerg}*,  sa3*s,  "  Let  us 
leave  the  question  of  Dickens  and  his  soul  to  the  Almight}', 
with  full  powers."  Forty  to  on«>,  tlie  eoun<til  sa^'s  Amen  to 
Dr.  Murdock,  and  Fulton  goes  home  to  write  another  shriek- 
ing sermon  for  the  Tremont-Temple  conventicle.  You  don't 
know  Fulton  if  3*ou  suppose  he  is  going  to  leave  it  to  the 
Almight}'.  Not  he.  Tremont  Temple  is  a  co-ordinato 
branch  of  the  divine  government,  in  his  o[)inion  ;  and  Dick- 
ens will  not  be  saved  with  his  consent.  He  hopes  for  better 
things  timn  that.  Fulton  himself  is  a  fore-oixlained  and 
predestined  blackguard ;  and,  if  he  is  ever  redeemed,  the 
grace  of  God  will  have  one  of  its  greatest  personal  and 
historical  triumplis. 


[Oct.  19.] 

JOHN   QUINCT   ADAMS   AND   TIIK   DEMOCRATS. 

Mr.  Adams's  letter  previous  to  the  convention,  written 
in  grave  style,  —  grave  as  his  great-grandfatlier's  **  Novan- 
glus"  Essa3's  before  the  Revolution;  graver,  according  to 
m3'  imperfect  recollection  of  those  productions,  —  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  field. 
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It  Is  doubtAil  if  this  is  so.  He  informed  Judge  Abbott  that 
ho  should  not  be  a  candidate,  and  vohuilcerod  to  aid  the 
Judge ;  but  afterward  changed  his  mind  (for  good  reasons, 
no  doubt),  and  denied  Uiat  he  was  out  of  the  way.  ^[r. 
Adams  is  not  a  fit  candi<late  for  any  party  that  makes  pre- 
tensions to  contest  the  field.  To  be  a  political  leader,  a 
man  must  at  least  put  on  a  prctence  of  earnestness,  if  he  be 
not  really  in  earnest.  He  ma}*  be  an  otilce-seekcr,  and  a 
corruption ist,  ready  to  buy  and  sell,  to  be  bought  and  sold ; 
but  he  must  at  least  believe  in  his  part}',  if  in  nothing  else. 
Mr.  Adams  believes  in  nothing.  He  has  not  even  an  out- 
ward show  of  respect  for  the  commonest  public  opinion. 
The  language  of  trifling  is  his  natural  tongue.  lie  is  a 
humorist,  I  admit;  but  the  greatest  humorists  have  been 
earnest  men,  while  he  is  earnest  in  nothing  but  mockery. 
No  one  cai'es  less  than  he  about  the  ^^  heathen  Chinee ;  "  j'ct 
he  takes  up  the  cry  against  them  as  glibl}'  as  if  he  believed 
in  it.  Nobody  cares  less  than  he  about  taxes  (except  those 
paid  b}'  the  Adams  family),  or  the  tariff,  or  railroad  grants, 
or  the  pros[)erity  of  the  8lii[iyards,  or  long  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  or  any  thing  else  talked  about  in  his  letter. 
Ilis  bluster  about  the  lobby  and  the  railroad  loans  is  posi- 
tively funny;  and  auyl>o<ly  who  recollects  how  valiantly  he 
opposed  the  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollai-s  for  r(>[)air- 
ing  Provinc(;((»wn  Harbor,  and  how  siiddtMily  ho  caved  in 
after  having  being  taken  down  to  the  Cai>e  on  a  junketing 
excursion,  will  appreciate  his  talk  about  the  veto-power. 
He  veto  a  railroad-grant !  Well,  that  is  a  good  one !  What 
if  he  should?  Judging  by  '^Tlie  l*ost,"  au^-  "  plan  of  plun- 
der" would  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Deniocrals  in 
the  legislature ;  and  a  veto  would  bo  of  no  service  in  defend- 
ing the  public  treasur}'  without  Republican  aid.  Sessions 
dragged  out  till  midsummer  indeetl !  How  is  Gov.  Adams 
to  stop  the  extension?  l\Ieml)ers  of  his  party  are  invariably 
the  greatitst  obstructionists  as  well  as  the  greattist  corru[>- 
tionists,  and  Adams  knows  it ;  and  he  is  an  arrant  humbug 
for  pretending  the  contrar}'. 
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Reform  in  the  civil  sendee  1  This  is  to  bo  effected  by  a 
Democratic  restoration,  it  seems.  Faiic}',  if  3011  can,  Charles 
G.  Greene,  Charles  Levi  Wooilbiuy,  James  S.  Whitnc}-, 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  J.  M.  Keith,  A.  O.  Brewster,  and  J.  Q. 
Adams,  sitting  down  after  the  election  of  John  T.  lIofTmau 
to  tlie  presidency,  and  draugliting  a  civil-service  bill ;  or 
writing  a  letter  to  J.  T.  II.,  reqnesting  him  to  order  com- 
petitive examinations  for  the  Boston  Custom  House.  Does 
not  satire  pale  its  ineHectual  fires  here?  What  in  the  world 
is  Adams  quan*elling  with  the  Republicans  for?  lie  says  he 
knows  that  ^'  most  of  the  wi.se  and  conservative  men  of  tho 
Republican  party"  are  against  the  prohibitory  law;  but 
they  would  not  sa}'  so  in  their  resolutions :  so  he  goes  for  a 
par(3'  whicii  makes  a  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
votes,  and  which  never  can  have  the  power  to  affect  the 
question  legislatively,  one  way  or  the  other.  O  Jack,  Jack ! 
wh^'  didn't  you  carry  out  3'our  first  sensible  intention,  and 
wait  "two  years"  before  you  full}-  made  up  your  mind  on 
which  side  you  would  exercise  your  powerful  and  **  effectual 
intervention  in  national  affaii*s"? 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  Jack-at-a-pinch  nominations, 
caught  up  in  an  emergency  in  1867 ;  and,  the  liquor  issue 
having  died  out,  he  does  not  now  represent  an}'  thing  in  the 
party.  Nothing  justifies  such  a  departure  from  the  Demo- 
cratic traditions,  except  success  ;  and  Mr.  Adams,  though  he 
has  run  well,  has  not  succeeded.  lie  has  a  wholesome  con- 
tempt for  everybody,  —  rather  too  much  of  it,  in  fact ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  Democrat  of  him,  though  he  is 
anti-Republican  enough.  No  wonder  he  wants  to  get  rid 
of  the  honor  of  a  fourth  campaign.  Next  comes  T.  II. 
iSwcclscM*,  who  was  the  candiilate  Ix'fore  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Sweetscr  is  a  lawyer,  an<l  one  of  the  best;  not  specially  a 
student  of  politics  like  Mr.  Adanis,  but  capable  of  studying 
it.  He  has  no  more  belief  in  human  nature  than  Mr. 
Adams  (probabl}'  not  so  much),  but  is  a  good  deal  more  in 
earnest  in  anj*  enterprise  he  engages  in.  He,  too,  is  no 
Democrat,     lie  was  in  the  Cliicago  Convention  of  1860,  led 
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there  by  his  hatred  of  Gov.  Banks,  of  whom  there  was  then 
some  fear.  He  soon,  this  danger  over,  relapsed  into  hunk« 
erisra,  which  is  his  native  clement.  He  is  an  able,  con- 
temptuous, indci>cndcnt,  fearless  man ;  but  would  bo  a  iK)or 
governor  on  a  good  man}'  accounts. 

Then  thci-e  is  William  Wirt  Warren  of  Brighton.  He  is 
a  smart  young  lawj^er,  in  good  practice,  and  personally 
clever,  but  is  not  known  widely.  And  Charles  Levi  Wood- 
buiy,  who  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  reader  and  scholar,  a 
good  s^Ksaker,  who  is  invariably  listened  to  with  interest. 
He  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  as  to 
principles  (though  in  this  I  think  he  has  the  advantage  of 
the  other  men  I  have  named ;  for  he  argued  the  Sunday 
libraiy  and  tlie  reading  and  writing  questions  like  a  man 
who  thoroughly  believed  what  he  said,  and  he  argued  them 
also  with  skill  and  ability)  ;  but  he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  strict  part}'  man.  He  believes  the  Democratic 
traditions.  This  is  very  much  better  than  to  believe  in 
nothing.  A  part}'  man  generally  lias  a  sense  of  ro8|x>nsi- 
bility  to  his  organization ;  and  his  party,  if  national,  is 
always  respectable,  and  represents  widel}'  a  i)opular  feeling 
and  impulse.  He  is  kept  by  this  sense  of  responsibilit}'  at 
his  work,  and  makes  a  better  executive  or  legislative  oflflccr 
than  if  he  were  at  loose  ends  and  lloating  about.  If  a  man 
is  not  a  great  genius,  and  capable  of  etnistnicting  and  1e:id- 
ing  a  part}',  he  had  better  quietly  follow  it,  and  do  the  best 
he  can.  Mi\  Woodbury  would  make  a  respectable  repre- 
sentative candidate,  and  not,  as  Choate  said  of  the  harness, 
a  ^^ good,  sound,  substantial  second-hand  one,"  either;  for 
he  is  fresh,  never  having  held  an  elective  ofllcc. 


[Nov.  30.] 
STATESMEN   AND   POLITICIANS. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  in ''Old  and  New,"  lays 
down  with  great  unction  the  distinction  between  the  states- 
man and  politician,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  distinction. 
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The  words  are  8ynon3*raous.  It  suits  the  purposes  of  certain 
dilettaiiti  to  attach  a  low  meaning  to  politician,  and  a  high 
one  to  slatcsinan :  that  in  all.  To  sliow  the  absuixlity  of 
Mr.  Clarke's  attempted  distinction,  it  is  onl}'  necessar}''  to 
look  at  his  examples  of  statesmen,  lie  sa3*8  a  politician 
is  a  man  who  thinks  of  Iho  next  oU»ction,  while  the  states- 
man thinks  of  the  next  generation.  Jedcrson  and  Hamilton, 
be  thinks,  were  statesmen :  so  were  Ja}*  and  John  Adams. 
Yet  one  half  the  people  in  their  da}^  thought  Jefferson  a 
politician  of  the  lowest  ord(T,  and  the  other  half  thought 
no  better  of  Hamilton  ;  and  both  these  men  thought  as  much 
of  the  next  election  as  ever  Stephen  A.  Douglas  did.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  can  be  denied  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  states- 
man. No  man  ever  took  more  thought  than  Mr.  Webster 
for  the  next  election,  or  less  for  the  next  generation.  Charles 
Sumner  was  a  statesman  and  a  politician  toa 

Mr.  Clarke  might  Gnd  a  distinction  between  the  statesman 
or  i)olitif;ian  and  Ihr  publicist ;  but  there  is  none,  either  in 
theory  or  practice  or  in  histor}',  between  the  two  classes  he 
tries  to  set  against  each  other :  and  there  is  no  end  to  the 
mischief  he,  and  such  as  he,  does  b>'  attempting  to  fix  a 
stigma  upon  the  word  "politics"  and  the  business  of  man- 
aging public  affairs.  I  believe  the  politicians  of  Massachu- 
setts are  the  most  honest  and  useful  men  in  the  State,  and 
that  a  man  who  attains  a  position  of  usefulness  among  them 
is  sure  to  be  a  man  of  character  and  worth.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing up  their  noses  at  politicians,  such  men  had  better  become 
politicians  themselves,  and  not  leave  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  the  baser  sort  of  politicians,  who  take  up  with  it 
because  better  men  will  not.  Just  now  we  are  having  one 
of  our  periodical  spasms  of  snifTlng,  snnflling  virtue  by 
clert^yinon,  collc«;e  professors,  lialf-nutnniliztMl  Knglisli  or 
Irish  editors,  half-graduated  fools  from  tlie  colleges,  about 
the  politicians.  Now,  if  these  new  dictionar^'-makers,  wiser 
than  Worcester  or  Webster,  would  define  politician  and 
sUitesman  according  to  their  real  idea,  they  would  say  some- 
thing like  this:  "A  politician,  for  example,  is  a  man  who 
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reads  '  The  New- York  Tribune ; '  a  btatesman,  one  who 
reads  ^  The  New- York  Nation.'  A  politician  is  a  man  who 
belongs  to  a  part}',  holds  oMlce,  seeks  for  it  sometimes,  does 
as  well  as  he  can  to  cnrry  on  public  airairs,  giii<1os  when  he 
can,  and  drifts  when  he  must:  a  statesman  is  a  man  who 
talks  loftily  about  the  corruptions  of  politics,  keeps  away 
from  the  elections,  prophesies  evil  continuall}',  i*eads  books 
on  minority  representation,  deplorcs  the  tendency  to  democ- 
racy, has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  unwashed,  thinks 
there  ought  to  be  some  new  restriction  on  voting,  rather 
regrets  that  we  ever  undertook  any  democratic  experi- 
ments;" and  so  on. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  not  naturally  with  this  sort  of  men ;  but  he 
has  fallen  into  their  canting  ways  in  the  article  I  have 
referred  to.  Here  is  another  of  his  brilliant  definitions: 
''The  politician  believes  in  the  newspaper;  the  statesman, 
in  the  people.**  Yet  Hamilton  and  Ja^'  and  Webster 
notoriously  did  not  believe  in  the  people.  Jetferson  did, 
and  so  was  calltMl  a  <l<^ni:i<i;oguo  and  a  politician  by  the 
Federalists.  I  shouhl  like  to  know  how  a  man  can  believe 
in  the  people,  usefully,  without  reading  the  people's  news- 
paper, and  believing  in  it  to  the  extent  of  studying  it  to  find 
out  what  the  people  believe  in  and  d(»sirc.  A  '^  statesman  " 
who  should  confine  his  political  reading  to  Benton* s  ^^  De- 
bates **  and  "  The  Federalist,"  and  Bentliam  and  ISliil  and 
B:i8tiat,  and  the  congressional  doeuments,  and  N ilea's 
"Register,**  and  the  files  of  "The  Uiehmond  Kuquirer,** 
to  the  neglect  of  the  New- York  and  Chicago  and  Boston  and 
Springfield  newspapers,  —  well,  he  might  as  well  coiinno 
himself  to  "The  New- York  Nation  **  and  the  letters  of  the 
Yale  professors,  and  done  with  it.  The  politician  ma}*  bo 
"  veiy  near-sighted  ;  **  but  better  that  than  altogether  blind. 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  believe  that  the  politicians  are  as 
good  as  the  people  they  represent ;  and  that  when  the 
people  rise  (as  they  did  in  this  State  in  i8r>ri  and  iHti?),  and 
throttle  the  politicians,  the  State  is  rather  worse  off  than  if 
they  had  been  let  alone. 
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[Dec.  7.] 
MR.    WILLIAM   ORAT   AND   TUB   CITT   ELECTION. 

Mr.  William  Gray  went  to  his  house  and  his  bed  on  Moti- 
da}'  night  evidently  in  a  very  self-satisfied  condition  of 
mind.  lie  had  emerged,  for  this  time  onl}*,  from  his  com* 
fortnble  dwelling-house,  in  order  lo  take  a  part  in  politics. 
He  had  been  complimented  with  the  presidency  of  a  citizens' 
caucus.  He  had  met  with  these  citizens ;  and,  "  uix)n  in- 
cjniry,"  those  eitizons  had  KalisrKvl  thenis(!lvos  that  Mr. 
Gaston  was  the  num  for  their  mouiry.  Actconlingly,  they 
had  nominated  him  for  ma3or ;  and  ISIr.  Gra}'  had  written 
liim  a  letter,  clothed  in  Harvard-college  English,  to  which 
Mr.  Gaston  had  replied  in  the  same  polite  and  unexceptiona- 
ble tongue.  The  business  of  the  caucus  having  been  finished, 
Mr.  Gray  had  been  thanked  for  the  able,  impartial,  and  dig- 
nified manner  in  which  he  had  jiresidod  ;  and  to  this  vote  of 
thanks  hc^  had  repli<'d  in  a  speech  charaet^'rizeil  by  the  great- 
est doconnn,  and  Rulliciendy  ]>ointed  to  be  interrupted  onco 
or  twice  b}'  *'  applause."  Mr.  Gray  had  declared  to  his 
caucus,  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  im|>ortance  had  attached  to 
it  **  much  be^'ond  tlic  present  election,  or  an}'  single  election 
which  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  held."  Gracefully  refer- 
ring to  the  fame  and  character  of  '^  the  old  city  of  Boston," 
Mr.  Gray  (lei)recated  the  approach  of  the  da}-  when  it  should 
be  necessary  for  the  Commonwealth  to  govern  it  b}'  com- 
missions, as  the  State  of  New  York  governs  the  cit}*  of  New 
York;  but  he  feared  that  day  woidtl  come,  "if  we"  (tho 
caucus  aforesaid)  "  are  unfaithful  to  our  duties."  He  deli- 
catel}'  referred  to  the  charge  which  had  been  made,  that  i>er- 
sons  of  iudopendence  and  public  spirit  (like  Mr.  Gray)  could 
have  no  infiuence  in  our  primary  UK*<!tings :  he  would  not 
undertake  to  say  whether  this  charge  is  true  or  not.  Some 
one  Ikm'c  aided  him  a  little  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter 
by  crying  out,  **Truc,  true,  true!  "  Self-poised,  and  by  no 
means  allowing  himself  to  be  swayed  from  his  condition  of 
doubtfulness  on  this  point,   Mr.  Gra}'  proceeded,  on  firm 
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ground,  to  saj',  or  rather  to  **  undertake  to  say,"  that  "  this 
convention,  formed  ahnost  by  an  accident,  in  consequence 
of  the  meeting  of  a  few  individuals  of  Ward  Eleven  at  the 
St.  James  Hotel,"  had  become  a  body,  '^  which,  in  point  of 
character  and  respcctabilit}',  decorum,  and  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing, cannot  be  suipassed  an}' where."  "  I  came  here  a 
stranger  to  almost  ever}'  one  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Gra}',  "  and 
most  of  you  were  strangers  to  me  as  I  was  to  3'ou ;  3'et,  with 
difTcrent  opinions,  we  came  together  with  an  honest  puri>ose,  — 
to  select  honest,  competent,  and  disinterested  men  for  public 
ofHce."  And,  warming  up  with  a  sense  of  the  prodigious 
magnittide  of  his  great  mission,  Mr.  Gray  went  on  to  say, 
that  if  we  could  see,  year  after  year,  a  convention  as  earnest 
as  this  has  1)een,  ''  we  should  have  taken  a  step  in  advance 
of  an}'  thing  ever  taken  in  a  large  city  in  the  history  of 
republics."  Mr.  Gray  could  not  say  much  after  this;  and, 
after  thanking  the  caucus  for  its  kindness,  he  closed  his 
speech,  and  went  home  and  to  bed  with  emotions  which  are 
easier  coii(H*iv(Ml  Mi.nn  <h^s<!iHM5<l. 

This  is  all  laugliablo  enough  to  those  who  know  that  the 
Mercantile-hall  movement  is  entitled  to  no  greater  respect 
than  the  score  of  Tarkcr-house  committees,  Fanenil-hall 
committees,  Republican  counnittccs,  and  Democratic  com- 
mittees, which  have  got  together,  o[)enl3'^  or  secretly,  to  con- 
trol city  politics  for  the  l.'ist  ten  years,  llow  llie  wire-[)nllers 
of  the  caucus  must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  when 
Mr.  Gray  alluded  to  the  origin  of  the  committee,  —  "  almost 
by  accident"!     Ah  I  Mr.  Gray,  look  into  30ur  Pope,  and 

read,  — 

''All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 
All  chance,  ilircction  which  thou  csuist  not  see." 

The  prospect  of  a  reform  in  city  politics  is,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Gra3'*8  speech,  very  poor  indeed.  Mr.  Gray  will 
not,  probably,  emerge  from  his  library  aguin,  until  he  deems 
his  presence  needful  in  the  ne.\t  triMnendoiis  crisis;  or,  if  he 
does,  the  g(;ntleni:in  from  Ward  Two  or  Ward  Seven,  the 
initial  of  whose  surname  is  Mac,  will  have  twice  as  much 
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inflaence  as  he  with  tho  Roxbury  lawyer  who  wrote  hhn  the 
polite  note  accepting  the  nomination  for  mayor. 

PRES.    ELIOT  AND   HARVARD   COLLEGE  IN   1871. 

Pres.  Eliot  is  said  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  reformer ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  reformed  the  style  of  printing  tho  order  of 
exercises  for  Commencement  Da^'.  If  ho  will  abolish  Prof. 
Lane,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  tho  outlandish  and  sym- 
bolical Latin  which  appears  there,  ho  will  do  good  service, 
even  to  the  graduates  of  the  college,  not  one  in  ten  of  whom 
can  tell  what  it  means.  An<l  if  a  graduate  trainc<l  in  the 
classics  is  puzzled,  what  must  be  the  emotions  of  a  ''  la}'- 
man  "  1  Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  mother  of  Augustus  Jay, 
as  she  clasps  to  her  bosom  her  successful  first-born,  and 
finds,  when  he  produces  the  programme,  that  he  has  been 
transforme<l  into  **  Avgvstvs  Jay  "1  '*  My  dear  bo}^  how  u 
have  changed  I "  she  will  sa}'.  And  Samuel  Brearly's  father 
finds  his  sou  Iransinojjjrinod  in(^)  *'Sainvol,** — a  parod3'  on 
Mr.  Weller,  jun.,  and  obliged  to  spell  his  name  with  a 
**  we  "  henceforth  1  Arthur  Rotch,  probably  stjied  **  Art 
by  his  little  sisters,  has  become  *'  Arthvrvs."  "  Art  is  long, 
sure  enough,  under  such  a  S3*stem.  Here  and  there,  a  3'oung 
man  escapes.  Happy  Alexander  Robertson,  whose  name 
apparentl}' defies  this  barbarizing  process !  The  names,  how- 
ever, are  comparatively  easy  to  make  out.  The  first  page 
is  a  complete  rebus.  Go  to,  "  Carolvm  Gvilielvm"  1  reform 
this  with  tho  rest  of  your  reformings  I 

These  young  men  at  Cambridge  doubtless  thought  them- 
selves very  great  men ;  I  heard  their  3'ouug  lady  friends 
murmur  '* Splendid !  **  once  in  a  while:  but  I  would  not 
trust  one  of  them  to  curry  a  point  in  town-meeting,  or 
get  a  dfilrjr'ition  (^U'cIcmI  in  a  towii-cuuMiH.  Hern  and  tlune, 
a  man  of  them  will  become  a  brilliant  scholar  or  writer : 
but  most  will  subside  into  lawyers'  olliccs,  to  be  beaten 
out  of  sight  by  some  young  countryman  who  has  studied 
human  nature  all  his  life,  and  the  Revised  Statutes  two 
months;   or  into  pulpits,  to  bo  sneered  at  and  criticised. 
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and  finally  turned  out  to  grass;  for  talent  goes  to  the 
world,  rather  than  to  the  church.  Fortunate  are  those 
who  discover  soon  that  the  world  is  the  best  pulpit  and 
rostrum,  and  betake  thcnisolvcs  to  active  life,  forgetting 
their  OriKilv  and  Latin,  and,  if  nccossar}*,  swearing  their 
way  into  usefulness. 

The  best  education  is  life  experience  and  work.  Of 
course,  if  a  bo}'  has  decided  genius  for  any  thing  which  can 
onl}'  or  best  be  indulged  or  forwarded  b}'  a  college  course, 
he  ought,  if  possible,  to  try  that.  A  business  education  — 
not  trade,  as  it  is  commonly  called  —  is  best  for  body  and 
mind.  Cultivation  of  frankness  is  necessary' :  nothing  is  so 
important  as  this,  cspeciall}*  if  any  3'oung  person  gets  into 
an}'  sort  of  didlculty.  Get  habits  of  industr}',  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  higher  powers. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  pays  very  well  to  take  a  ride  over 
to  Cambridge  on  Commencement  Day ;  and  though  the  col- 
lege turns  out  man}'  boobies,  or  rather  leaves  them  boobies 
as  it  finds  them,  it  is  a  noble  institution.  We  who  have  no 
learning  see  a  great  man}'  graduates  who  excite  contempt,  and 
even  pit}' ;  many  who  would  have  been  better  off  if  their  fond 
and  partial  parents  had  not  been  so  fond  and  partial,  but 
had  sent  them  into  a  Lowell  machine-shop,  or  into  a  flour- 
store  on  Long  Wharf,  or  put  them  on  a  horse-car  as  driver, 
or  steam-car  as  bnikeman.  But  how  much  better  off  we 
should  be  with  the  ac(inircments  which  Harvard  College  could 
give !  How  mucli  better  articles  and  letters  we  should  write  I 
Occasionally,  I  find  it  convenient  to  use  a  Latin  phrase ; 
and  when  I  look  into  the  back  part  of  my  Webster  or 
Worcester  (as  the  case  may  be ;  for  I  use  both,  and  so 
am  sure  of"  the  best"),  and  see  that  I  quote  it  correctly 
and  properly,  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself,  because  I  feci  that 
I  am  guilty  of  a  false  pretence,  and  am  imposing  on  my 
roailers  the  i(l(^'l  that  T  know  something  of  the  classics.  But 
this  is  a  world  of  false  pretences ;  and  I  half  suspect  that 
three-quarters  of  the  graduates  who  were  at  Cambridge  yes- 
terday would  not  venture  to  quote  a  common  Latin  maxim 
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of  ten  wonls  witliout  doing  as  I  do.  We  all  remember  how 
the  great  Webster  and  the  great  Mann  were  at  loggerheads 
over  caplalores  verborum^  and  how  l*rof.  Felton  and  Prof. 
Beck  mixed  in  the  affray. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

POUnOAL  SITUATION  IN  1873-1873;  AND  "  WABRmGTON " 

ABROAD. 

LETTER  TO   CHARLES   SUMNER.^ 

DuBUQUB,  lo.,  Juno  21,  1872. 

Mr  DKAU  Sknatou,  —  r  lijivc  writUni  to  yini  a  couple  of 
letters,  which  I  suppose  you  received.  Tiie  habit  of  obtrud- 
ing advice,  or  rather  opinions,  is  one  which  I  dare  say  I 
shall  never  recover  from  ;  and  I  don*t  know  when  tlu^re  was 
ever  greater  occasion  for  a  man  to  sa^'  a  word  in  good  faith 
to  his  political  and  personal  friend,  or  fur  a  follower  to  give 
such  advice  or  opinion  as  he  may  have  to  his  political  leader. 
I  left  Boston  three  weeks  ago,  just  after  your  speech  ap- 
peared. Let  me  tell  3'ou  what  I  thought  and  think  of  it. 
Its  general  arraignment  of  Orant  and  the  adniinisUation 
seemed  to  me  just  and  necdfid.  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  of  Grant  or  his  rule.  You  flattered  me  once  by 
saying  that  you  wondered  how  I,  who  had  not  seen  tiuMu  at 
Washington,  or  with  an}'  close  view,  had  measured  thcin  so 
accurately.  They  have  never  harmed  me ;  but  I  know  that 
the  President  is  unfit,  and  that  his  rule  is  a  bad  one.  I  put 
no  faith  in  the  theor}',  that,  if  Grant  is  re-elected,  things  will 
be  better.  The}'  are  likely  to  be  worse,  —  intolerable  for 
such  men  as  3'ou  who  are  in  public  life,  dangerous  for  the 
whole  country.  Yet  there  is  [)ublic  virtue  enough  to  prevent 
anarchy  or  despotism,  either  now  or  four  years  hence.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  the  same  reasons  which  compel  men 
to  support  Grant  now  should  make  him  a  candidate  again  in 

^  Never  before  printed. 
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1876,  if  he  is  now  successAil.  He  is  so  utterly  destitute  of 
appreciatiou  of  his  proper  i^osition,  and  of  his  own  unfitness 
for  it,  thiit  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  con- 
tinue him  in  the  fiehl.  How  long  tlie  country'  could  stand 
him  is  indeed  a  question ;  but  of  the  fnial  result  I  have  no 
doubt.     The  public  virtue  will  take  care  of  that  matter. 

But  to  linish  what  I  have  to  sa}'  of  your  speech.  Some 
parts  of  it  sceme<l  a  little  overdone;  but  these  were  not  the 
most  important  parts.  I  thought  that  probably  you  laid 
stress  and  emphasis  on  certain  things,  which,  if  you  had  not 
had  a  personal  grievance,  3'ou  would  have  overlooked.  I  do 
not  think  3'our  criticism  on  his  letter  to  the  colored  people 
was  (juilc  justi liable ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  do  I  think  that 
the  colored  people  have  been,  considering  the  difllculties  of  the 
situation,  and  the  struggles  of  opinion  in  Congress  and  in  the 
part^-,  neglected.  Grant  has —  this  is  what  I  mean  —  fairly 
kept  pace  with  Congress  and  his  party  in  the  reconstruction 
j)()liey.  r  believ*^  in  thoriyyghnp.su ^  and  don't  think  candor 
the  first  of  virtues  in  a  partisan,  and  so  don't  specially  object 
to  these  parts  of  3*our  speech,  except  that  I  fancy  and  believe 
they  have  injured  its  effects.  There  is  precious  little  logic 
in  individual  men,  but  oceans  of  it  in  the  aggregate ;  and 
they  are  quick  to  see  any  thing  which  looks  like  unfairness 
towards  a  man  or  a  party  the}'  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  well  of.     Enough  of  this. 

How  is  the  public  virtue  to  be  brought  to  bear  for  a  reform 
in  national  politics?  I  cannot  think  it  is  by  supporting  Gree- 
Ic}'.  1  have  just  been  reading  in  '*  The  Chicago  Tribune" 
a  sketch,  by  Horace  White,  of  Carl  Schurz's  speech  at  the 
Firtli-avenue  Hotel  conference.  Of  course,  no  man  presents 
the  reasons  for  supporting  Greeley  an}'  better;  at  least,  the 
reasons  which  would  be  apt  to  affect  a  reluctant  mind  like 
mine  :  for  I  know  how  conUnnptuous  an  opinion  Schurz  must 
have  of  Greelc}*,  and  how  strong  must  be  his  distrust  of  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  To  divide  his  reasons  into  three 
branches,  the)'  are,  First,  The  relief  of  the  "  governing 
class ' '  of  the  South  from  the  oppressions  of  the  administra- 
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lion.  That  oppression  is  the  work  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  not  of  Grant.  It  is  the  work  of  Congress,  your  work  as 
a  senator,  the  work  of.  the  Republican  members,  m}'  work, 
the  work  of  the  Republican  voters ;  and  althougii  I,  agreeing 
rather  with  Schurz  than  with  3'ou,  have  been  against  the  two 
last  Ku-Klux  bills  (and  so  quarrel  witii  the  party  rather  than 
with  the  President),  yet,  on  the  wliole^  I  cannot  say  that 
the  rebels  have  any  grounds  of  complaint.  No :  our  policy 
ma}'  have  been  unequal  and  imperfect,  halting,  inconsistent, 
but  not  oppressive  to  these  great  criminals,  not  unduly  pro* 
tective  to  their  old  victims.  If  other  things  were  right,  we 
should  not  find  fault  with  this. 

Second^  We  must  seek,  says  Schurz,  practical  results  ;  and 
it  is  now  too  late  to  defeat  Grant,  except  with  Greelej'.  I 
agi*ce  to  this  last.  I  fully  assent  to  the  proposition,  that 
all  roads  ft*om  Grcelc}*  lead  to  Grant :  but  so  do  all  roads 
from  Grant  lead  to  Greeley ;  and  the  one  proposition  is  as 
inc(>!is(Miueuti:il  as  the  other.  We  are  familiar  with  that 
argument,  and  despised  it  long  ago.  I  know  we  must  seek 
practical  results.  The  critical  habit  has  grown  upon  me, 
and  possibly  I  care  less  for  ''practical"  politics  (so  called) 
than  five  3'ears  ago:  but  I  would  do  almost  any  thing 
to  bring  about  practical  reform ;  ccrtainl}'  would  risk  uuich 
in  men  and  in  party  connections.  But  I  see  in  Greeley 
a  man,  who,  in  a  diilcreut  direction  from  Grant,  is  just  as 
unfit  as  he.  Look  at  him  clearl}'.  Read  his  paper  every  day 
now,  and  think  what  he  has  been  for  thirty  years,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  a  more  unfit  [)erson.  His  quarrel  with  Grant 
is  not  one  of  principle  :  there  is  no  pretence  that  it  is.  It  is 
solely  a  personal  and  custom-house  quarrel :  it  is  the  quar- 
rel an  insatiable  olllce-seeker  makes  with  one  who  htxa  disap- 
pointed him  and  liis  chtss.  For  this  (h>ok  at  ''  The  Tribime 
Daily  '*)  — for  this  he  has  turned  his  back  on  evci-y  one  of 
his  old  professions,  —  ever}' oni; ;  so  that,  as  far  as  I  see, 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  his  paper  and  any 
one  of  the  old-lino  Democratic  organs.  What  is  to  be  pre- 
dicted of  such  a  man  ?    Schurz  has  tried  to  persuade  himself 
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that  he  will  make  a  good  cabinet.  It  is  impossible.  Ho 
will  be  the  ])roy  of  inniitncrablc  factions.  Sclmrz,  when  ho 
reflcct.s,  must  know  it.  It  is  rinming  for  hick,  witli  the  im- 
minent danger  that  we  shall  be  worse  off  than  ever;  for 
Greeley,  in  a  word,  lacks  ciiaractter.  He  has  got  nothing 
to  build  upon,  —  absolutely'  noMiing.  A  coward  in  danger, 
a  sentimentalist,  he  loses  his  head  whenever  an  exigency 
arises.  lie  was  frightened  aft^r  Bull  Run ;  frightened  at 
everj'  crisis  of  the  war ;  never  —  I  sa}'  it  aiming  at  accuracy 
—  never  leading  or  coming  up  abreast  with  radical  opinion ; 
turning  about  with  every  breeze,  and  not  even  waiting  for  a 
wind  or  gust.  Oh  !  when  I  think  of  his  record,  I  am  ashamed 
that  an3'l>o<l3'  should  dream  of  giving  him  a  vote.  Public 
virtue  can  stand  him  as  it  can  stand  four  j'cars  more  of 
Grant;  but  how  shall  this  virtue  best  be  utilized?  B}*  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action,  it  so  seems  to  me.  Per- 
sonal government  must  be  rebuked  and  overthrown  by  a 
protest  against  W A  Micse  [XMsoiial  parti(;s.  **  A  plagii(5  o' 
both  your  houses!"  Presidential  fitness  must  be  restored 
by  a  protest  against  both  the  unfit  candidates. 

Wh}',  see  what  Schurz  has  come  .to  I  What  was  the  key- 
note of  his  great  speech  at  Cincinnati?  Governmental 
reform  ;.  not  '*  Any  thing  to  beat  Grant.'*  Now  it  is,  '*  Any 
thing  to  beat  (irant,"  because,  without  iM^ating  Grant, 
we  cannot  have  governmentil  reform.  A  ver}'  dilFerent 
proposition.  True,  we  cannot  have  reform  without  beating 
Grant ;  nor  can  we  without  beating  Greelc}*.  One  ques- 
tioi.  ?<*,  Which  is  the  nearest  road?  and  another  individ- 
ual question  is,  What  is  individual  dut}'?  To  defeat  Grant 
is  a  gain  :  to  defeat  Greeley  is  a  gain.  To  defeat  Grant  is 
to  rebuke  present  and  tried  unfitness  and  corruption :  to 
defeat  Grcelc}'  is  to  prevent  imtried,  but  equnlhj  certain^ 
nn fitness  and  corniption.  Both  events  relc-xse  tlie  country* 
from  the  dominion  of  the  present  Uepublican  regime  sooner 
or  later.  The  defeat  of  Greeley  quite  as  surel}'  releases  it  as 
the  defeat  of  Grant.  The  defeat  of  Greclc}'  releases  the  real 
reformers  from  the  respousihility  of  shouldering  a  party  and 
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an  administration,  ^hich  under  such  a  leader,  and  with  such 
auspices,  cannot  last  a  month;  at  any  rate,  a  ye:ir.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Greeley  and  Brown  with  their  tails  —  Fcnton, 
Blair,  and  so  on  —  cannot  gain  the  confidence  of  tlie  countr}'. 
The  llepublican  n):i.s.ses,  which,  aftx^r  all,  am  the  l>e8t  part  of 
the  country,  would  return  u|K>n  it,  scatler  it ;  and  all  tlirough 
the  next  term  we  should  be  howling  to  each  otlier,  '^  Any 
thing  to  beat  Greeley ;  "  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

I  have  treated  Schurz's  second  and  tliird  reasons  under  one 
head,  and  have  written  four  sheets,  instead  of  one  or  two.  I 
can  only  liope  that  I  have  contributed  towards  the  aggregate 
of  opinion  among  3*onr  friends,  which  I  know  3'ou  are  not 
unmindful  of.  I  shall  leave  here  for  home  next  week,  and 
perhaps  you  will  l>e  in  Boston  as  soon  as  I  am.  I  see  '*The 
Advertiser,"  "Journal,"  and  *' Springfield  Republican," 
and  know  what  is  goini^  on  in  ISfassaehusetts.  We  are  to 
have  verj'  interesting  times  there,  in  various  ways,  for  sevend 
years  to  come.  This  does  not  diminish  my  anxiety  that  we 
should  all  bo  able  to  justify  ourselves  as  ''  practical  "  politi* 
cians,  as  well  as  reformers,  for  I  he  coui-se  we  may  take. 

Wh}'  will  3'ou  not  take  pains  to  save  m}'  letters,  if  it  is 
not  too  late  as  to  the  others,  so  I  may  at  some  time  reclaim 
them.  I  am  sure  I  shall  m3'solf  read  them  with  pleasure,  if 
you  do  not.     There's  for  you  1 

Yours  faithfully, 

SEHATOU  SUMNEIt.  W.     S.     ROUINSON. 

P.S.  —  Looking  this  over,  T  find  I  have  omitted  one  point 
I  intended  to  write  on  ;  t6  wit,  the  way  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
Acntion  was  raided  on  and  captured  b}'  the  worst  men  in  it,  — 
an  omen  of  almost  certain  disaster  and  failure  to  the  admin- 
istration, should  one  be  elected  under  such  auspices.  The 
confessions  of  Carl  Schurz,  Samuel  Bowles,  and  othei*s, 
after  May  1,  go  further  with  me  than  their  present  wr}'- 
faccd  attemi)ts  at  optimism.  AV.  S.  U.* 

^  This  letter  was  shown  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  made  the  follow- 
ing Cfjniment  uiiou  it:  "Good  luediciue,  but  not  pleasant  to  take."^ 
8.  G.  U. 
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[Jan.  3,  1873.] 

•*  WAUUINOTON  "  ON  lllS  FATB.  — TIIK  CAUSICS  WHICH  LKI>  TO 
HIS  DEFEAT  AS  CLEUK  OF  TUB  MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSB  OP 
REPUESENTATIVES. 

The  newspaper  which  I  described  as  the  representative 
of  '' oounMng-room  jonrnalisin**  says  that  the  clerk  of  tlie 
House  of  lloprcsenta lives  was,  on  Wcvhieschiy,  *' smnniarily 
and  disgracerull5'  ejected.**  This  is  an  admission  which 
"  The  Traveller  **  did  not  intend  to  make,  and  which  is  due 
to  its  inability  to  command  the  sca'viccs,  at  a  moment's  'vani- 
ing,  of  a  mnn  who  conld  express  himself  according  (o  his 
intentions.  If  I  might  venture  to  inteipret  the  broken  Eng- 
lish of  the  erudite  and  i)ious  Crook,  who  edits  that  paper,  I 
should  guess  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  the  ejection  was 
disgraceful  to  the  person  ejected,  and  not  to  the  ejecting  i)ar- 
ties.  Assuming,  thru,  that  there  was  '*  disgrace  "  somewhere, 
8U[)pose  we  seek  lo  fintl  out  whore  it  is.  It  surely  d(M»s  not 
prima  fticie  belong  either  to  the  one  who  seeks  an  oflice,  or 
who  desires  to  retain  one. 

Col.  Taylor  hnd  surely  a  right  to  ask  for  the  clerkship ; 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  an3'bod3*  under  the  canop}^  ever 
dreamed  of  censuiing  him  for  so  doing,  or  of  abusing  him  on 
that  or  an}'  otlier  nccount.  Nor,  as  the  world  goes,  is  there 
an}*  reason  for  scolding  as  to  the  means  em[)lo3'ed.  I  do  not 
at  any  rate  mean  to  complain,  but  onl}'  to  describe.  And 
let  me  say  in  the  outset,  that,  if  what  I  write  shall  be  classed 
under  the  general  title  of  *' sore-head  ism,**  I  shall  not  com- 
plain or  dispute.  Your  defeated  olllce-holder  or  ofllce-seeker 
is,  of  course,  a  *' sore-head  ;**  and  you  must  make  allowances 
for  that  in  considering  his  statements  and  comments.  Bear 
in  miiicl,  then,  lliis  general  truth  in  (estimating  whether  I 
describe  correctly  or  ineorrcctly  the  parties  who  organized 
this  movement,  or  were  drawn  into  it.  In  itself,  it  is  of  but 
slight  consequenco ;  but  within  a  few  days  it  was  made  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  pending  question  o^  the  senator- 
ship.     So  far  as  it  bears  on  this  matter,  it  probably  enures, 
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for  the  time  being,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bout\yell-Butler  com- 
bination, or  at  least  to  Gov.  Boutwell.  Its  influence  on 
Butler's  fortunes,  shouUl  the  party  of  the  first  pait  be  elected 
to  the  Senate,  is,  however,  a  matter  of  guess-work. 

The  menihers  of  IIk;  House  of  Ropresontativcs  who  signed 
the  invitation  to  Gov.  lioutwell  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  wei*e  not  all  friends  of  Mr.  Tajior,  nor  are  they 
all  friends  of  Butler;  but  the  connection  is  still  marked 
enough  to  be  noticed.  Messrs.  Ilo^t,  Blake,  Winslow,  and 
Palmer,  arc,  at  an}-  rate,  active  Butler  men  ;  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  active  Butler  men  in  the  House;  though 
Blake  could  not,  I  suppose,  help  or  hinder  an3'body  a  great 
deal.  Middlesex  County  still  maintains  its  sway  in  the 
political  machincrj'  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  numerically 
the  strongest  count}' ;  and  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Worcester  are 
babes  in  intrigue  in  com[>arison  with  it.  Wilson,  Boutwell, 
Banks,  Clallin,  liutlcr.  Judge  Hoar,  George  V,  Ilonr, 
Williams,  Gooch,  the  Lowell  squads,  the  Charlestown  squads, 
—  all  attest  the  supremacy  of  Middlesex  in  our  politics. 
Wilson,  it  \H  now  said,  hi  coiinnillcMl  to  liotitwell's  su[>[>ort. 
They  were  coalitionists  twent}*  3'cars  ago.  You  can  learn 
something  by  studying  the  roll  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1853.  Besides  the  names  of  all  those  mentioneil 
there,  except  Judge  Hoar  and  his  brother,  Mr.  CLillin  and 
Mr.  Williams,  3'ou  will  find  Dana,  Burlingamc,  Thomas 
Tnlbot,  Charles  U.  Tr.iin,  Josiah  (;.  AI)lM)tt,  J.  U.  Winn, 
F.  O.  Prince,  C.  C.  ilazewell,  John  Sargent,  Lsaac  i^ivur- 
more,  Richard  Frothinghani,  and  (to  drop  into  the  obsolete) 
Joel  Parker.  But  Boutwell,  Wilson,  Butler,  and  Banks 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  most  influential  men  in  that  bod}' ; 
and  to  them,  more  than  to  any  other  four  men,  was  due  its 
splendid  and  ignominious  faihu-e.  I  ought  to  except  Bunks, 
who,  as  presiding  officer,  was  not  responsible  for  its  polic}'. 

It  is  but  natural  to  find  Wilson,  Butler,  and  Boutwell  on 
one  side  now,  and  Dawes  on  the  other  uide ;  for  he  was  on 
the  other  side  then  ;  though,  of  course,  this  is  no  sure  sign. 
I  suppose  that  G.  F.  Hoar,  and  perhaps  the  judge,  would,  on 
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local  and  other  grounds,  prefer  Dawes  to  Boutwell:  so 
would  Good),  on  the  ground  of  old  Washington  friendship; 
but  Gooch  is  too  timid  to  be  reckoned  as  of  much  service  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  such  a  contest  as  this.  Wilson,  in 
addition  to  the  claim  of  old  political  association  in  favor  of 
Boutwell,  is  afraid  of  Butler.  lie  is  afraid  of  him  for  the 
same  reason  a  hen  is  afraid  of  the  hawk.  lie  has  no  dread, 
well  defined,  of  harm  to  himself,  or  even  of  exposure ;  but 
he  believes  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  guardian  of  the  Republi- 
can part}',  and,  through  that,  of  the  interests  of  the  countr}' ; 
and  he  would  put  up  with  any  insolence  or  injury  Butler 
might  inflict  or  threaten,  rather  than  protest  against  it,  at 
the  risk  of  endangering  the  election  of  a  town  constable 
rcgularl}'  nominated  b}''  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  pre- 
cinct of  Squashville.  Boutwell  and  Butler  are  rcallj'  the 
onl}'  elements  of  the  combination  on  one  side.  I  stated  their 
case,  I  believe,  corrcctl}'  last  week ;  and  though  the  late 
fight  for  the  clerkship  had  but  a  slight  bearing  on  it,  still  it 
bad  a  little.  The  late  clerk  has  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  cares  a  farthing  whether 
he  is  in  or  out.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should ;  but,  now 
that  he  has  formed  a  coalition  with  Butler,  he  naturally 
Bj'mpathizcs  with  all  his  hates. 

The  common  stabber  who  represents  the  Essex  District 
made  up  his  mind  long  ago  to  be  revenged  upon  me  for  the 
prominent  part  I  took  in  keeping  the  State  out  of  his  hands 
in  1870.  Ah !  let  me  indulge  in  pleasing  recollections,  as 
Mr.  WebstcM*  once  said  on  a  great  occ:ision.  You  remem- 
ber, old  fellow,  how  we  slaughtered  and  cut  up  this  beast  in 
August  uiid  September,  1871.  It  was  deftl}'  done,  was  it 
not?  But  **  under  pain,  pleasure,  under  pleasure,  pain  lies." 
For  the  time  being,  he  has  got  one  of  his  revenges,  or  thinks 
he  has,  which  is  all  the  same  to  him  ;  being  one  of  those  phi- 
loso[)hcrs  who  confound  phenomena  with  realities,  and  deem 
the  verdict  r>f  a  petly  jur}'  as  final  and  important  as  a  cj'cle 
of  civilization,  and  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.     The  mischievous  monkej'-tricks  which  would  form 
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the  serious  work  of  a  council  of  chambermaids  are  Just  aa 
serious  to  Butler  as  any  thing  else. 

lie  promised  to  support  Mr.  Dean  for  clerk,  until  he  found 
that  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  man,  and  then  left  Mr.  Dean  in  the 
lurch,  of  (rourso.  What  <lld  lie  care  for  Dean,  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  Taylor,  cither?  So  by  private  correspondeucOy 
and  b}''  setting  his  flunkies  secretly  at  work  throughout  the 
State,  he  wrought  as  cfHcicntly  as  he  could.  It  is  needless 
to  inquire  how  much  he  did  toward  the  gi*and  result.  Nobody 
knows,  nobod}'  cares,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Other  things 
worked  in  liarmony  with  him :  for  instance,  there  was  the 
"sojer"  element.  Butler  —  though  no  soldier  himself,  but 
only  a  court-martial  and  proclamation  general,  having  a  hand 
in  the  death  of  no  rebel  except  Mumford  of  New  Orleans 
(who  was  paired  off  to  the  other  world  with  Theodore  Win- 
throp, — one  the  victim  of  Butler's  cowardice,  and  tiie  other 
of  his  blundering) ,  and  coming  within  smell  of  gun[)owdcr 
never,  except  when  it  was  embarked  upon  the  powder-boat  — 
sympathizes  iutenscl}'  with  the  man  who  did  fight,  particularly 
if  he  had  luck  enough  to  get  home,  and  kee[)  uettlud  long 
cnougli  to  maintain  a  right  to  vote  and  to  get  chosen  to 
odicc.  I  suppose  he  would  contribute  lil)erali3'  to  the  comfort 
of  the  poor  soldier  ;  but  it  woulil  be  in  the  form  of  paying  his 
poll-tax,  proviiled  he  would  vote  earl}'  and  often  for  him  in 
the  primary'  caucus. 

Then,  ngaiu,  tliere  w:is  Mjison.y.  ft  is  fortunate  tluit  uiy 
opinion  of  this  institution  is  no  after- thought,  or  after-exi>rcs- 
sion  of  a  thougiit.  Neither  this  organization  nor  that  of  the 
Granil  Army  is  political  in  an}'  general  way,  or  on  a  large 
scale.  Jt  is  onl}'  or  main!}'  in  cases  where  [)ersonal  [)refer- 
ence  is  involved  that  tlie  esia'U  conies  in,  as  it  doubtless 
comes  in,  to  a  degree,  in  the  professions  aud  trade.  There 
is  no  help  for  this.  I  ascertained  a  year  ago  that  the  l^lasons 
were  exi)ected  to  aid  in  what  Crook  blunderiugly  calls  this 
"disgraceful"  job.  One  gentleman  bhiuiHy  informed  mo 
that  he  had  been  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  olUce 
of  clerk.     I  had  heard  of  him  as  a  ''  giand  lecturer ;  "  possi- 
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bly  a  great-grand,  a  grcat-grcat-graiul,  a  psouilo-grcat- 
grnud,  or  8oinctlung  of  that  sort.  The  alphabet,  to  one  of 
these  **  orders,"  is  simply  an  ancient  invention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lengthening  out  the  titles  of  nobodies  (or  of  some- 
bodies who  want  to  impose  npon  the  nobodies),  and  for 
whom  the  plain  '*  Mister"  is  deemed  insuflicient.  Jeduthan 
Scrubbs,  who  began  life  as  a  cook's  male  on  boar*^  "  down- 
East  coaster,  appears  some  day,  a  few  3'ear8  later,  as  "  Sir 
Knight  Jeduthan  Scrubbs"  of  tlie  De  Mola}'  or  Ivanhoe  en- 
campinrnt;  ancl  'Mho  baby's  milk  is  watered,"  tliat  Scnibbs 
ma}'  obtain  a  new  sword  ;  and  Scrubbs's  wife  goes  without 
decent  clothing,  that  her  husband  may  be  able  to  wear  an 
embroidered  shirt-tail  outside  of  his  otherwise  respectable 
habiliments. 

As  I  was  saj'ing,  our  "lecturer"  had  been  urged  to 
become  a  candidate  for  clerk.  The  suggestion  could  never 
have  occurred  to  an}-  one  except  a  Mason ;  nor  even  then, 
unless  he  was  thinking  as  a  Mason,  and  inside  a  lodge :  so  I 
could  not  iielp  concluding  that  Masonrj'  was  in  the  contest. 
I  do  not  8U[)pose  it  had  large  influence  upon  the  result. 
There  !  —  if  I  get  you  iuto  difDculty  by  this,  I  am  onl^'  pay- 
ing you  olf;  for,  as  if  I  had  not  sins  enough  of  my  own  to 
answer  for  in  your  [)ni)or,  I  have  also  to  bear  some  of  the 
ofTences  of  your  other  correspondents.  One  of  them  had 
spoken  of  a  member  of  the  last  House  as  a  "bore,"  or 
something  of  that  sort  (the  member  I  refer  to  was  not  the 
bore,  whoso  name  and  residence  1  need  not  here  or  an^'where 
specif}).  Now,  I  had  carefully  refrained  from  sa3'ing  an^' 
thing  of  this  sort.  "  The  "  bore  par  excellence  I  had  let 
alone ;  and  not  onl}'  that,  but  all  the  smaller  bores.  O  my 
friend !  if  you  did  but  know  how  man}'  times  I  have  held  in 
in  this  way,  you  would  wonder,  not  at  my  frankness,  but  at 
my  caution  and  reticence.  Yet  it  was  bruited  all  abroad 
that  1  had  thus  abused  this  innocent  and  inotfensive  person, 
who,  thou.\;h  a  bore,  to  be  sure,  was  not,  in  an}'  sense,  a  bad 
man,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  legislator. 

Tlieu  there  had  been  for  months  personal  8oliciJ|ation  and 
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button-boling,  and  finallj',  on  the  last  daj,  a  raid  of  a  pared 
of  scaly  politicians  and  Jeremy  Diddlcrs  fi'om  the  town  I 
live  in,*  \y\\o  invaded  the  State  House  in  a  way  which  would 
have  justified  Detective  Heath  in  putting  himself  into  dis- 
guise for  thu  liuu;,  and  compolie<1  the  Hcrgcant-at-arms  to 
relieve  Si^rgcant  Viuukett  from  duty  at  tlio  door  of  the  coat- 
room  in  favor  of  some  man  with  at  least  one  arm  at  his  dis- 
posal. I  had  committed  various  olfcnccs  against  these  men, 
of  which  knowing  them  was  a  sufllcient  one.  Whether  I 
bolted  their  nominations  when  they  carried  on  too  outra- 
geously (which  was  a  frequent  occurrence) ,  or  supported  their 
fraudulcut  or  imbecile  tickets,  as  I  too  frequently  did,  they 
were  equnll}*  dissatisfied.  Here  I  come  lo  that  superior 
organization  known  as  the  Middlesex  Club,  of  which  the 
Maiden  and  Somerville  clique  was,  in  this  case,  the  'Hail 
and  striking  muscle,"  as  old  Josiah  Quiucy  said  of  IVesloii 
Brooks.  This  is  an  organization  which  controls  the  ofllces 
of  that  groat  count}',  — sheriff,  deputies,  count}'  commission- 
ers, district-ntloriH'}',  posluiastcrs,  cusfoni-iKHisr  oHiriM's,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns. 
The  members  of  Congress  elect  who  live  in  tliat  count}*  con- 
ciliate this  power,  and  the  secrctar}'  of  the  treasuiy  occa- 
sionall}'  dines  with  them  at  Parker's.  This  is  not  the  Banks 
Club,  which  is  of  older  date,  and  had  its  origin  as  far  back 
as  the  schism  between  the  Know-Nothing  and  Anti-Kiiow- 
Nothing  Republicans,  —  say  1850  or  1857.  It  is  more  numer- 
ous and  influential  than  the  Banks  Club,  which,  indeed,  has 
for  several  3'cars  past  been  social  rather  than  political,  hav- 
ing a  sprinkling  of  Democrats  among  its  members. 

r  might  here  close  the  list  of  this  complication  of  dis- 
orders, which  should,  indeed,  be  summed  up  niiich  more 
brietly  ;  for,  except  in  its  political  relations,  —  to  the  senator- 
ship,  for  instance,  —  it  is  of  but  slight  general  interest.  Yet 
I  see  that  "The  Daily  Times  "  thinks  that  m}'  free  s[)eech 
Against  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  nearness  which  it  is  assumed  that 
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I  got  to  the  liberal  movement,  had  something  to  do  with 
the  election  of  Col.  Taylor.  Ver}-  little.  I  only  said  in  print 
what  linlf  our  nicinbers  of  Congress  elect  snid  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  saying  it  mnch  better,  Iiowever,  I  hope,  than  they 
did.  No.  1  don't  lielievc  rin^' pin  in  talk  alx)nt  Gen.  Grant 
had  ninch  to  do  with  the  matter.  TJiat  a  Republican  organi- 
zation which  conld  ignorantly  or  willingl}'  lend  itself  to  carry 
out  the  revenges  of  Butler,  or  unanimousl}'  elevate  Dr.  Lor- 
ing  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  Senate,  or  boast  of  the  Johnson- 
ized,  Ilanscomized  Bu(Iinton  as  one  of  its  members  of 
Congress  elect,  slionld  find  faidt  with  me  for  spealcing  freely 
of  (Jen.  Grant,  is  simply  incredible.  It  would  indeed  bo  a 
spectacle  to  see  Butler  objecting  to  anybody-  for  <lepreciating 
the  President. 

But  I  have  alreadj'  discussed  this  matter  much  more  than 
I  have  an}'  riglit  to :  and,  if  I  have  not  assigned  reasons 
enough  for  my  failure  to  be  rechosen,  let  me  fall  back  on 
till!  old  on<' ;  to  wK,  the  lack  of  a  sntlicifMit  number  of  votes. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  chief  conspira- 
tor, before  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  that  he  has  not 
matle  a  great  deal  by  the  operation,  and  that  the  old  proverb 
J  have  more  than  once  quoted  in  connection  with  him  will 
still  turn  out  to  be  tine,  —  *'  The  Devil  is  always  an  ass.'* 

[March  7.] 
ON   RESCINDINQ   THE   RESOLUTION   CENSURING   MR.    SUMNER. 

The  hearings  on  the  question  of  rescinding  the  IIoyt-But- 
ler  Grand  Arm}*  General  malice-resolutions  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Sumner  were  \cYy  interesting,  both  of  them.  The 
speeches  in  favor  of  rescinding  have  been  prett}'  full}''  re- 
ported;  ^Ir.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  in  full.  It  was  the 
most  etfective  spi^eeh  of  the  first  day ;  and  the  closing  quota- 
lion  IVoJu  Burke,  which  1  nMueinber  was  once  (juoted  b}'  Mr. 
Palfrc}'  in  an  address  to  his  constituents  in  the  old  days 
when  he  was  condemneil  for  expressing  his  antislavery 
opinions  in  defiance  of  the  central  clique,  or,  as  Lowell  called 
them,  — 
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"  Tlie  waiters  on  Provulunce  here  in  the  city, 
Wlio  compose  wnt  they  call  a  State  centerl  committy,'*  — 

this  quotation  was  specially  effective.  Ex-Gov.  Washburn 
did  liimself  great  credit  b}*  his  willingness  to  come  out, 
and  his  speech  was  an  excellent  one.  Ilev.  Dr.  James  W. 
Thompson  of  Jamaica  Plain,  once  of  Salem,  an<l  Stephen  C 
Phillips's  old  pastor,  came  in  to  bear  his  loyal  testimony 
against  opposition  to  Snnmer  on  such  trivial  and  contempti- 
bio  grounds  as  those  which  governed  the  movei*s  in  the 
matter  last  December ;  and  Gov.  Clallin,  in  a  dignidcd  and 
manl}'  way,  took  charge  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

If  these  men  had  had  the  opportunity'  to  appear  at  the 
extra  session,  and  hod  appreciated  the  danger  that  the  legis- 
lature would  pass  the  resolutions,  the^^  might  have  acted  then, 
and  saved  the  State  the  disgrace  of  adopting  them ;  but, 
bus}'  as  the  demagogue  and  the  mischief-maker  alwa3's  ai*e, 
they  could  not  have  reasonably  supposed  that  he  would  have 
made  his  api)earance  at  the  iiixi-session  *  lor  the  pnr[>ose  of 
salisfying  his  base  [)n)i»(Misities.  ^'Tlie  peoi»lc  of  Mass:i- 
chusetts**  indeed  !  This  Itevere  and  Athol  rubbish  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  people  of  JMassachusetts !  "  We,  the  people 
of  England !  "  resolve<l  the  tailors  of  Tooley  Street;  but  the 
illustration  is  somewhat  musty. 

On  the  second  day,  Air.  Garrison  appeaixnl,  aiul  —  gi*eatly 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  had  not  witnesseil  the  energy 
with  which  he  had  taken  notes  on  Wcdnes^lay,  and  heard  his 
expressions  of  dissent  in  convei-balion  —  inado  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  rescinding  the  resolutions.  1  did  not  hear  an}' 
of  it;  but  you  will,  no  doubt,  get  a  ^udkient  report  of  it. 
Mr.  Garrison's  hostilily  (o  Air.  Smnner  has  l»oen  very  intense 
ever  since  the  senator  ventnreil  to  think  that  Cien.  Grant  was 
unfit  for  the  presidency  ;  and  more  than  once  —  once  at  least 
—  it  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  quasi-denial  of  Mr.  Sinnner's 
claim  to  be  considered  by  his  friends  as  a  grand  historic 
figuixi  in  the  antibiavery  enteri)iise.     It  has  always  seeuied 

^  Hxtra  session  of  the  legislature  ou  account  of  the  great  lira 
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to  nie  stupid  business,  this  apportioning  out  of  the  relative 
incisure  of  fame  to  the  various  eminent  abolitionists  now 
living.  I  suppose  the  countr3^  and  the  cause  would  have  got 
along  without  any  of  them.  If  A  had  not  spmng  up,  B 
would  have  made  his  ap[)ea]*ance ;  and  if  not  B,  then  C. 
Read  Gen.  Wilson's  book,  and  you  will  see  that  there  were 
antislavery  nicn  before  Garrison,  or  even  Lund^*,  —  as  far 
ahead  of  these  men,  in  point  of  time,  as  Garrison  was  befo)*o 
Phillips  or  Sumner;  and  furthermore,  though  it  may  be  a 
sort  of  treason  to  Massachusetts  to  say  so,  it  will  appear 
tliat  New  York  had  a  great  man  intellectually  and  morally 
on  the  antislavor}'  side  at  a  very  carl}*  day,  as  wo  had.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  motive,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of 
Mr.  Garrison's  hostilit}'  to  Mr.  Sumner,  grows  out  of  this 
feeling  of  rivahy  as  to  what  shall  be  the  verdict  of  history, 
and  what  is  the  estimation  of  contemporaries.  Then  Mr. 
Garrison,  as  it  seems  to  me  must  be  admitted,  is  so  tembly 
dcficirnt  iu  lliat  iniagiuative  clement  which  sees  the  relations 
of  things  to  each  other,  and  is  able  to  "make  allowances" 
for  other  men's  opinions  and  actions  and  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  he  is  apt  to  be,  if  not  tmjust,  at 
least  \Qvy  uninleresUmjly  just,  lie  is  like  a  teamster,  who, 
because  his  wheels  are  made  to  fit  the  axletree,  and  purposely 
inteu<led  to  revolve,  should  therefore  insist  on  refusing  to 
grease  them,  but  whip  up  his  oxen,  "  shout  the  frequent 
damn  "  to  thorn  if  necessar}',  and  make  them  drag  the  wagon 
over  the  nniddy  or  frozen  road,  no  matter  whether  they  went 
round,  or  were  straightforward  hauled  at  a  quadruple  expense 
of  force.  **  The}*  wore  made  to  revolve,  and  revolve  they 
shall !  Grease  !  —  good  heavens  !  talk  not  to  me  of  grease  ! 
Suppose  grease  had  never  been  invented  !  "  I  revoronce  this 
sort  of  bliiicl  logic,  in  a  certain  wii}* ;  but  it  furnishes  opjjor- 
tunit}*  for  satire.  In  the  present  case,  it  does  not  seem  to  mo 
that  Mr.  Gariison  had  an  opportunil}*  which  called  at  all  for 
Uie  interposition  of  that  logic  and  that  conscientiousness 
whieh  he  possesses  in  so  strong  a  degree.  If  he  is  correctly 
reported,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  strong  in  his 
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convictions  of  the  necessity  or  Justice  of  a  legislative  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  came  up  rather  to  protest 
against  indiscriminate  eulog}'  upon  the  senator  tlion  for  any 
otiicr  puqiose. 

Well,  wliat  if  Mr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Tliompson  did  overdo 
that  matter  a  little?  as  I  don't  think  the}'  did.  Personal 
loyalty  is  not  so  plentiful  that  we  can  afford  to  sneer  at  it.  I 
heard  a  part  of  Mr.  Towne's  speech,  which,  I  supix>se,  was 
merely  stimulated  b}*  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  he  was  under 
censure  as  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  sorry  business  of  last 
3'ear.  Iloyt  also  spoke :  him  I  did  not  hear ;  but  I  under- 
stand he  made  the  astute  suggestion,  that  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  1872  entered  the  resolutions  upon  the  Journal  sur- 
reptitiously, for  the  purpose  of  having  them  rescinded.  If 
he  had  not  entered  them  at  all,  3'ou  can  imagine  what  ground 
would  have  been  token,  and  the  noisy  bellowings  with  which 
the  Athol  representative  would  have  denounced  him  for  sup- 
pressing them.  I  understand  they  do  not  appear  uix>n  the 
Journal  of  the  Soha(c.  Lot  the  warrior,  ou  this  last  ground 
of  griovance,  tiuii  his  guns  upon  tlie  clerk  of  that  body. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  l)ecn  glatl  to  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  the  Journal  the  record 
of  the  passage  of  these  blundering  exhibitions  of  malice,  as 
well  as  the  language  itself;  and  it  is  one  of  the  compensa- 
tions of  loss  of  ofllcc,  that  one  is  not  obliged  at  an}*  time,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  to  speak  or  write  with  the  appear- 
ance of  respect  the  names  of  men  who  deserve  no  respect. 
This  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  life  for  which  I  am  pix>- 
foundl}'  grateful. 

WARaiNQTON   ABROAD.^ 

LoMDOK,  March  6,  187i. 
This  city  is  so  big,  that  the  newspapers  are  hnppil}- exempt 
iVom  the  temptation  and  necessity  of  printing  the  innumera- 
ble small  items  of  news  which  form  s6  large  a  part  of  the 
^— — ^— — — ^-^^-^  ^— ^^— ^»^ 

^  In  Boston  JoumaL 
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contents  of  an  American  newspaper ;  and,  accordingl}',  the 
reader  of  '' The  Times,"  ««Ncws,"  "Telegraph,"  "Stand- 
ard," and  so  on,  finds  liimself  limited  to  two  or  three  princi- 
pal topics,  — just  now,  for  example,  to  the  Ashantee  war,  the 
Bengal  famine,  tiic  minor  appointments  nnder  the  new  min- 
istr}*,  the  Tichborne  trial,  and  law  reform,  the  debate  on 
which  subject  has  been  revived  by  some  extraordinary  exhi- 
bition of  "  uppishness  "  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

The  passengers  by  **  The  Parthia,"  which  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton on  the  31st  of  Janimr}',  heard  of  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions from  acoupleof  3-oungmcn,  who,insome!maccountable 
wa}',  got  on  board  before  tlie  sliip  arrived  at  Liverpool.  One 
of  them  was  cashier  to  some  broker,  I  believe,  and  undertook 
to  enjo}'  a  vacation  of  twent3'-four  or  fortj'-eight  hours  at 
sea ;  but  the  storm,  which  was  so  violent  that  '*  The  Parthia  " 
was  unable  to  put  in  at  Qucenstown,  led  him  and  his  friend 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  safety  and  shelter  of  the  steamer,  — 
perhaps  wlien  tiie  pilot  can^c  on  bonrd.  I  found  him  a**  con- 
servative," and  able  to  give  prett}^  good  reasons  for  the 
defeat  of  IMr.  Gladstone,  and  disjwsed  to  rejoice  over  it,  but 
not  inordinately.  lie  spoke  as  if  the  ministry'  had  blun- 
dered, and  tired  out  the  i)eople,  and  not  as  if  he  thought  lib- 
eralism a  ver}'  bad  thing.  I  siiould  not  liave  supposed  him 
to  have  an}'  prejudice  against  working-men,  or  any  feeling 
that  their  rule  or  representation  wouKl  prove  injurious ;  3'et 
he  spoke  of  the  election  of  two  M.  P.*s  hy  this  class  as  if  ho 
desired  to  impress  me  with  a  sense  that  there  was  more  or 
less  danger  from  even  so  slight  an  innovation  on  the  British 
Constitution  as  this.  His  theor}^  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lib- 
eral disaster  w^as  as  good  as  an}-  I  have  heard.  Nobod}',  I 
think,  reall}'  believes  that  England  is  an}'  less  liberal  than 
it  wns  five  years  ngo,  or  that  the  Toric^s  have  any  better 
chance  of  establishing  a  permanent  re-action  than  they  had 
then.  Still  the  liberal  leaders  are  a  good  deal  discouraged 
by  tlie  magnitude  of  the  majority  against  them.  Occasion- 
ally some  old  connoisseur  of  hunkerism  (like  A.  H.  Stevens 
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or  Jerry  Black)  writes  to  the  leading  newspapers,  and  talks 
about  tlic  ''Tory  "  part}',  and  Church  aud  State,  as  if  he 
supposed  the  good  old  days  before  the  ''bearing  rein" 
was  removed  were  to  come  back  again ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Ml*.  l)i.sr:u;li  cucouragi^H  no  such  gcntu'al  delusion.  Still  tlie 
distinction  between  Whig  and  Tor}',  libenil  and  con8er>'ative, 
is  marked  enough  to  make  the  result  of  the  election  a  subject 
of  regret  to  the  progi*essive  classes,  wherever  thej'  are. 

Our  friends  up  in  Treraont  Place  ^  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  friends  of  woman  suffrage  reckon  up  a  probable  gain  in 
the  new  parliament.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  friend  of  their  move- 
ment; though  I  guess  it  will  not  be  safe  1o  calculate  that  he 
will  make  an  issue  on  it.  Their  victory  in  Boston,  however, 
will  console  them  for  all  other  disasters.' 

No  American  topic  seems  worth  considering  by  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  except  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  crusade  against  the 
liquor-dealers  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  This  must  seem  very 
comical  to  the  English  i)eople,  who,  like  most  grave  people, 
arc  a  raco  oflnnnorists  ;  but  Mu^y  lake  it  more  sonousl}'  than 
I  should  suppose  thc}'  would.  it  is  not  Iikul3'  that  the}' 
seriously  fear  any  successful  crusade  of  this  sort  within  a 
hundred  3'ears ;  but  the  possibilit}*  of  the  i»ath  to  the  public- 
house  being  obstructed  b}''  groups  of  i)rayiug  women  may 
well  appall'them.  A  "permissive"  bill  seems  all  that  the 
temperance  people  here  expect.  This,  if  I  understand  it,  is 
about  the  same  as  ''  local  oi)tion/'  which  was  abolished  last 
winter  in  Massachusetts  because  it  was  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  cause.  The  liquor-dealers,  by  the  way,  bore 
their  full  share  in  the  burden  of  tiie  conservative  movement; 
the  Church  and  the  gin-shops  and  beer-shops  working  har- 
moniously together. 

If  3'ou  are  at  all  acquainted  with  English  literature,  3'ou 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  driving  down  into  the 
queer  huics  and  alle3'-wa3'8,  the  names  of  which  at  every 
step  almost  remind  3'ou  of  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  or  Scott, 

1  Woman's  Journal  oilico  in  Boston. 

3  In  getting  women  ou  tho  School  Committee. 
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or  Johnson,  or  Golclsinith,  or  something  or  other  in  English 
histor}*,  the  stage,  or  Iradilioii.  The  shops  arc  scarcely  less 
enticing.  Chenpside,  St.  Paul's  Cluirchyard,  and  so  on, 
Regent  Streel,  llie  Diirrmglon  Arcade,  —  this  is  a  "nation 
of  shopkeepers  "  indeed ;  and  altliough  London  is  more  than 
twice  as  large,  in  ))oint  of  population,  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  seems  a  standing  ni3*stcr3'  how  such  a  multitude 
of  tradesmen  can  get  a  living.  The  wealth  stored  in  private 
houses  in  the  aristocratic  parts  of  the  city  must  be  still  more 
incomputable. ' 

Bomb  and  Paiiis,  June  1. 

Itidy  is  {is  quiet  as  if  it  had  never  been  the  arena  of  coa- 
tcnding  nnnies  ;  and  France  is  rich  and  prosperous  ;  though, 
of  course,  the  taxes  must  be  high  in  both  nations.  Coun- 
tries recover  so  rapidly* !  The  battle-fields  are  "  healed  and 
reconciled  b3'  the  sweet  oblivion  of  flowers,"  to  quote  some 
of  Mr.  De  Quincey's  rhetoric.  If  tlic  peoples  of  Southern 
Kuropc  are  ground  down  •by  government  expenses  and  stand- 
ing armies,  they  live  upon  little  or  nothing,  compared  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  1  will  not  bother  yo\x  or 
mj'self  about  the  superstition  and  ignorance  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  Church  and  art-ninjxnifieenee  on  the  other,  of  these 
n^gions.  Nodoiilit,  thinjj^s  :ir<;  improving.  Home  was  rather 
an  exceptional  place.  About  live  p.m.,  everyday,  I  found 
the  wind  intolerable.  Wo  wei*c  told  to  hurry  away  from 
London,  and  not  to  stop  long  in  Paris,  and  to  reach  Rome  at 
least  b3*  Easter  ;  for  it  would  be  hot  afterwards.  This  seemed 
reasonable ;  for  I  had  attached  a  tropical  significance  to  the 
Douth  of  Europe.  The  upshot  was,  that  I  left  mild  weather 
in  London  the  first  week  in  March,  a  little  in  doubt  whether 
I  had  not  better  put  on  clothes  of  the  description  sold  in 
Boston  for  dog-days ;  and  returnetl  to  Paris  two  weeks  ago 
and  a  little  more,  after  encountering  snow  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and  wearing  the  same  thick  overcoat  and 
gloves  that  I  went  out  of  London  with.     A  week  ago,  they 
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had  heavy  fW>sts  and  snow  in  Naples.  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  inifh  of  IlawUioruc's  remark ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is,  that  travellers  had  l)ettor  go  where  winter 
is  a  scasonal>le  institution,  and  provi«led  :igainst  hy  tlio 
cnutonis  of  the  country.  WiiiUtr  is  winter  an^wliere;  :ind  a 
fire  improvised  in  a  cold  room  after  j'our  return  from  a  long 
walk  or  ride  is  not  a  Ore  in  an}'  genuine  sense  of  the  word. 
I  must  sa}',  however,  that  I  found  no  place  in  Ital}'  where 
3'on  could  not  get  a  fire ;  although,  to  believe  some  people, 
Rome  had  seen  no  fires  since  Nero's  dn}*,  and  friction-matches 
were  things  as  unknown  as  then. 

The  hotels  are  of  various  descriptions,  of  course,  but  gen- 
erally good.  I  have  not  only  scon  gootl  bread  and  good  but- 
ter, and  good  meat  and  good  soups,  in  tliis  part  of  the  world, 
but  ver}'  seldom  vmy  bad  articles  of  these  descriptions.  Tho 
bread  from  London  to  Naples  is  excellent.  Tlie  beds  are  as 
good  ;  be<l  and  bread  both  being  hard.  I  liave  heanl  of  the 
flea ;  but  I  do  not  deem  him  a  fn^piont  nuisance :  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  the  luMl-lmg.  Of  course,  yon  must  put  up, 
unless  you  have  a  good  deal  of  monc^',  with  less  and  poorer 
air  than  in  the  best  parts  of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood. 
And  this  is  a  prett}'  serious  matter.  Dress  also,  even  to  tho 
male  species,  has  a  significance  that  it  does  not  have  at  home, 
—  a  more  serious  matter  yet.  The  remonstrance  over  3our 
old  glove  an<l  necktie,  even  if  it  be  unite,  is  not  inexpressive  ; 
and  there  is  a  UMuptation  Up  ])\\y  h(;n;  and  thrre  a  thiii«4  you 
do  not  want,  or  at  least  do  not  need,  because?  it  is  only  half 
as  expensive  as  the  same  thing  in  lioslon.  Unless  you  con- 
fine the  wristband  of  3'our  shirt  with  a  piece  of  twine,  as 
when  you  went  to  school,  the  chances  are  that  you  came 
from  home  with  some  soil  of  an  ornamental  button  or  fas- 
tener ;  and  so,  when  a  prettier  one,  at  half  the  home-price, 
appears  in  a  Fli>ren<je  or  Paris  window,  what  can  you  do? 
You  cannot,  I  guess,  get  so  g<Mxl-l(K>king  a  suit  of  cloth<;s  in 
London  as  in  Boston,  unless  you  emplo}'  a  tailor  of  above  tho 
average  ability' ;  and  as  for  the  Ix>ndon  1x)nnet,  it  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  hideous.     I  do  not  speak  of  female  opin- 
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ion  alono  on  this  latter  ])oint.  Those  who  think  English 
women  hnndsomc  must  have  seen  them  with  their  bonnets 
off.  The  Paris  women,  on  (he  otiicr  liand,  dress  well.  Tlio 
head  and  foot  are  equally  well  clothed,  except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  wear  shoes  with  heels  set  in  the  middle, 
and  who  come  home  '*  tired  to  death  "  in  consequence.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  the  dress-reform  may  have  gone  in  the 
United  States  ;  but,  if  it  was  conGned  to  the  waist  and  corset, 
it  was  far  from  reaching  the  whole  difllcult}'.  The  heel,  as 
in  Achilles'  case,  is  a  vulnerable  point,  at  least  in  Paris. 

The  sensible  Parisian  woman,  like  the  American,  wears  a 
haiKlsoine  boot.  Slie  also  drosses  the  head  with  good  taste, 
if  at  all.  Great  nnmluMs  of  them  go  about  simpl}*  with 
white  and  invariably  ch'an  caps  on,  and  wilhout  bonnets; 
and  great  numlnu's  more,  for  short  distances,  go  bareheaded. 
They  have,  up  to  middle  life  and  beyond,  a  cheerful  look, 
due,  I  su[)pose,  to  the  variety  and  responsibilit}'  of  occupa- 
tion whi(;h  they  have.  I  have  not  observed  any  intermit- 
tency  in  (his  respect;  and  conclude  that  Dr.  E.  II.  Clarke's 
book  has  not  reached  here,  or  has  not  been  translated.  I 
hope  not,  at  any  rate.  It  would  be  a  pit}'  to  see  this  beauti- 
ful and  now  peaceful  city  barricaded  by  women  apprehensive 
of  a  serious  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  living  for  any 
consi(leral>le  part  of  the  time  ;  or  compelling  them  to  work 
b}'  relays,  as  they  sometimes  have  to  do  in  English  facto- 
ries under  the  short-hour  s^'stem.  Rumors  of  the  book  have 
reached  here  ;  and  sueh  of  the  women  as  seem  alarmed,  I  have 
assiu'cd,  in  broken  French,  that  while  it  is  a  ver3'good  medi- 
cal b(H>k,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  good-for-nothing  educational  book, 
an<l  is  about  as  much  in  the  wa\'  as  one  b}'  3*ou  or  I,  Mr. 
Editor,  on  Journalism  and  Judaism,  or  one  by  Gen.  Butler 
on  the  Moieties  and  the  Moralities,  or  one  b}'  an^'bod}'  else 
on  any  other  t.w(»  subji'ctK^  not  connected  by  an}'  study  or 
kno\vled«'e  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

I  can  give  you  little  or  no  information  on  the  politics  of 
France,  Italy,  or  England ;  and  yet  I  think,  when  I  return 
to  America,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  attempt  (if  required)  to 
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write  a  leader  on  either.  I  have  for  many  years  regretted 
that  I  had  not  studied  European  politics,  so  that  I  could 
presume  to  give  information  to  the  Boston  or  even  the  New- 
York  public  on  all  questions,  not  too  minute,  which  habitu- 
ally arise.  Having  roail  the  liondon  papoi^s  three  weeks,  and 
*'(jlalignuni  "  and  "  The  Swiss  'riinus  "  as  many  months,  I 
now  see  that  I  miglit  years  ago,  bj'  a  training  of  one  season, 
have  become  a  valuable  English  editor  for  a  Orst-class  Ameri- 
can dailj'.  Nobod}',  of  course,  will  ever  penetrate  Spanish 
politics ;  and  there  is  a  myster}'  about  the  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion :  but  every  thing  else,  how  plain  !  —  at  least,  how  plain 
compared  to  our  own  affairs ! 

The  London  papers  of,  say  Monday,  give  us  long  articles 
on  every  French  crisis  or  important  debate  of  Satunlay 
night ;  and  their  articles  are  of  vcr^'  much  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  those  they  give  on  English  affairs.  They  are  grave, 
with  good  long  circumlocutory'  preambles,  and  sometliing 
about  former  French  ministries,  elianging  Vccl  and  Can- 
ning and  Palmcrston  for  men  of  corresponding  rank  here. 
Tiic  French  pap(;r,  for  aught  I  scu,  discusses  politics  as 
freely  as  tlio  English  paper.  Perhaps,  if  there  were  danger 
of  turbulent  times,  this  would  be  dilferent.  The  policeman 
seems  to  be  doing  nothing  more  oppressive  than  taking 
statistics  at  the  omnibus-stations,  or  preparing  to  *'  go  for  " 
the  fellow  who  draws  out  a  friction-match  and  threatens  to 
smoke  at  the  circus. 

I  seldom  hear  of  large  fires  here.  The  one  iu  Lotulon  in 
February,  which  destroyed  the  Pantechnicon,  would  hardly 
have  l)een  a  week's  wonder  in  any  American  citj*  of  largo 
size.  There  are  i)lont3'  of  books  on  all  sides,  new  and 
second-hand ;  and  I  have  seen  hem  in  Paris  the  strongest 
indication  I  have  an^' where  seen,  that  our  friends  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Louisville,  Springfield,  and  Cincinnati,  are 
about  to  succeed  in  making  journalism  an  estate  of  tho 
rt'.alin.  They  build  little  cliaptrls  or  slii-iu<\s  at  the  corntTs 
of  the  Parisian  streets,  and  in  the  squares,  —  five-cornered 
places,  about  as  big  as  a  confessional  in  church,  —  for  the  sale 
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of  the  sacred  "Figaro"  or  **Tcuip3."  At  the  duvcU  and 
the  fixod-prico  rostmirants,  whore  the  people  jifot  oxcollciit 
diiiiirrs  for  I  Wiiur,  Ih^  «)r  2  (V.'iiic.s  25,  tlicir  <lcli(!iniiM  K<)iip8 
are  made  frequently  of  miicaroni  or  AcrmicelH,  cut  up  into 
the  sh.-ipe  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  —  A,  ]>,  C,  &e. ;  which 
may,  for  aught  1  know,  be  a  goverumeutal  plan  of  education ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ma3*  be  a  device  of  the  ultra-repub- 
licans, requiring  a  key,  perhaps,  to  unlock  radical  intent. 
These  eating-houses,  b}'  the  wa}*,  are  excellent  in  every 
respect.  The  cafes  are  not  to  be  so  well  spoken  of.  When 
here  on  our  first  visit,  we  had  rooms  and  kept  house  in  tho 
lialin  (Jiiarler,  Uue  Jacob,  —  Ilolrl  d(»  Saxe,  if  you  will 
know  more  parlicidarly,  —  had  our  breakfast  at  home,  and 
our  dinner  (at  six  r.M.)  at  one  of  these  daoiUs,  The  dinner 
seldom  cost  us  more  than  five  francs  (threo  of  us)  ;  and 
it  was  as  nice  and  perfect  as  could  be  desired,  and  in- 
cluded ]\Iacou  wine,  a  very  fair  description,  though  1  am  no 
judgi;  of  wines.  I  do  not  feel  [>repared  to  discuss  the  wine 
and  beer  (piestion  as  to  the  good  or  evil  elfects  of  either 
beverage ;  but  1  have  an  idea  that  there  are  questions  of 
climate,  custom,  stonmch,  brain,  youth,  age,  vigor,  debilit}*, 
political  economy',  personal  obstinacy,  philanthrop}',  and 
non-interference,  which  must  for  a  long  time,  by  their  fric- 
tion, cr'utripetal  and  ccntiifugal  forces,  and  so  on,  prevent 
an}*  decisive  settlement  during  your  or  luy  iUiy.  This  is  a 
topic  I  feel  not  half  so  much  like  dogmatizing  about  as  1  did 
twenty  years  ago. 

There  are  groat  shows  of  pictures  in  Paris  now ;  among 
others,  a  *' Christ"  b}'  Donnat,  concerning  which  there  is 
much  discussion,  though  not  much  is  possible  as  to  its  great 
power  and  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  as  rationalistic  a 
Christ  as  Mr.  Weiss  or  any  other  member  of  the  Radical 
Club  could  desire ;  and  1  have  an  idea  that  some  of  tho 
"conservative  '*  members  of  that  society  had  better  buy  it, 
and  set  it  up  in  Mr.  Sargent's  or  Dr.  Bartol's  parlor,  to 
counteract  the  worship  of  Duddha,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
latest  tendencj'  of  the  *'  advanced  thought"  of  Boston. 
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Gaulsbad,  Austkia,  June  9D. 

Relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  can  hardly  tell  3-ou 
where  this  place  is ;  for  the  giiide-books  are  dclicieut  in  large 
maps.  It  is,  however,  in  Bohemia,  about  latitude  40^  or  50^, 
and  in  a  north-castcrl}'  direction  from  Nun?mlKin; ;  not  far, 
iiidctcd,  x\H  ((>  hours,  froiii  Drcisdtrn,  IS4>rliii,  l'i*:i<^ii(?,  mid  Iho 
rest  of  the  ^eut  German  places.  Carlsbad  is  famous  as  a 
watering-place.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Tepl,^ 
which  is  a  rapid,  rocky  stream,  al)out  as  wide  as  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  where  ''The  Journal  "  odlce  is  situated  (in- 
clusive of  sidewalks),  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  for  carriages.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
and  fast  driving  out  of  the  question :  indeed,  the  streets  on 
the  sides  where  tlie  springs  are  situateil  ai*e  so  crowded  in 
the  morning  with  drinkers,  from  six  o'clock  till  eight,  that 
carriages  arc  then  practicall}'  intenlicted.  The  river  has  a 
rock}'  bed ;  and  out  of  its  rocks,  known  as  Sprudelschale,  the 
waters  break  out  violently. 

The  oUlost  of  th(»s(^  spriui^  is  onlU'd  tlie  Sprudcl ;  and 
this  is  the  hottest,  — 107"^  F:ilireuheit.  Tiic  otiicrs,  nine  or 
ten  in  number,  are  of  various  degrees  of  temiierature :  the 
diffcrcnce  in  them  consists,  they  sa}',  only  in  this,  tlie  in- 
gredients being  tlie  same,  —  sulplmr,  salt,  and  carbouatc  of 
soda.  Tlicro  arc  plent}'  of  physicians  here,  each  one  of 
wliom  seems  to  have  written  a  little  treatise ;  and  I  believe 
they  agree  in  these  particulars.  The  chief  value  in  a  ph^'si- 
cian  would  seem  to  bo  in  the  sagacity  and  experioncc  which 
enable  him  to  discover  3'our  maladv»  and  whctlu'r  or  not 
pci'soiis  similarly  tmubled  have  Ihhmi  relieved  or  cured  b}' 
these  waters,  or  by  the  regimen  imposed  as  an  accompani- 
ment. Yon  iinil  (he  aHopalhic  and  honuetipatliic  lUstincUons 
kept  up ;  though  what  they  can  mean,  when  the  onl}'  moili- 
cine  is  a  cup,  more  or  less,  of  Sprudel  or  Schlossbnmn  or 
Marktbrunn  or  Theresenbruun,  and  more  or  less  advice  as 
to  whether  you  had  better  take  beer  and  butter,  or  abstain 
therefrom,  I  cannot  tell. 

^  A  brauch  of  the  Eger. 
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Carlsbad  is  an  inexpensive  place,  compared  with  tlie  large 
cities  and  towns :  of  course  it  is  so  compared  with  the  fash- 
ionable watering-places  of  the  United  States,  where  3'ou  have 
to  pa^-  the  absurd  AnicMican  hotel-prices.  The  paternal 
government  of  Austria  helps  Ihe  town  by  sending  down 
Mr.  Labitzk}',  who  is  said  to  be  a  rival  of  Strauss,  —  and  he 
is  cerlaiidy  no  mean  rival,  — and  his  orchestra.  They  play 
from  six  to  eight  a.m.  at  the  Sprudel  spring,  and  every 
da^'  at  four  or  six  p.m.  at  some  one  of  the  principal  cafes. 
There  is,  however,  a  '*  general  tax  "  and  a  **  music-tax," 
whicli  llie  government  has  imposed  upon  every  traveller  who 
8ta3's  more  than  eight  days,  lie  may  be  as  healtlij*  as  *•*•  the 
oldest  Mason,"  —  who  died  last  week  in  Oregon,  having  ex- 
hausted the  pleasures  of  the  other  thirty  five  or  six  States, 
— and  as  deaf  as  a  post  or  an  adder:  still  he  must  pa^*, — 
"  couchant  or  levant,  he  must  pa^'."  I  beg  pardon:  ph^'si- 
cians  and  surgeons,  with  their  families,  are  exempt  from 
*' the  general  tax,"  and  also  all  *'  indigent  pei*sons ; "  and 
the  last-named  chiss  is  exempt  from  the  '*  music-tax  "  also. 

Tlic  weatlier  here  is  as  capricious  as^  in  New  England,  it 
was  cold  wlien  we  got  here,  ten  days  ago;  but  has  been 
generall}'  warm  and  pleasant  since.  The  weather  which  is 
altogetlicr  love)}'  is  alwa^'s  somewhere  else.  I  find  some 
people  think  it  is  in  lOgypt  an<l  Syria;  and  one  gent h*man 
told  me  lie  only  found  it  in  Algeria.  \V(;  have  heard  of  the 
cold  and  disagreeable  April  and  Ma3'  in  Boston  and  vicinity  ; 
and  so,  on  the  whole,  are  not  so  much  disposed  to  grumble 
over  (he  same  traits  in  Ihc  European  spring.  I  observe  that 
neither  rain  nor  mud  has  much  elfcct  upon  the  water-drinker 
Jiere.  lie  seems  to  believe  in  it  more  implicitl}'  than  the 
average  man  who  is  under  oilier  descriptions  of  medical 
treatment.  You  find  him  turning  out  <;:irly,  hurrying  along 
to  get  a  place  which  will  bring  him  quickly  to  his  medi- 
cine, and  then  patiently'  returning,  and,  even  on  moist  and 
disagreeable  mornings,  taking  his  hour's  exercise  on  his 
way  to  "The  Elephant,"  or  '*  Pupp's,"  or  the  ''Sans 
Souci,"  — 
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**  SmitUig  the  sturdy  earth  with  many  a  pensive  lick." 

The  weather  is  really-,  however,  the  second  topic  of  con* 
versation  in  point  of  interest.  ^^  How  do  3'ou  find  your- 
self ?  how  do  your  legs  serve  you?  is  this  your  first?  is 
this  your  second?  (and  so  on  up  to  your  ^  fourth,'  making 
the  new-comer  think  he  is  helping  to  examine  charades  in 
a  young  people's  magazine,)  has  the  doctor  put  3'ou  on  the 
baths  yet?  "  are  the  commonest  questions.  There  are  water- 
baths  and  mud-baths  here.  A  gentleman  who  has  taken  a 
nuid-buth,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  it,  says  the  substance  is 
about  the  consistencj-  of  the  liquid  the  wayside  ^^  flag  "  grows 
in.  The  patient  resembles,  while  undergoing  the  operation, 
an  anglc-worui  of  tlie  saurian  pcrio<l.  It  is  not  any  thing 
which  sticks,  however,  like  a  vote  on  tlie  Salar}'  Bill,  or  a 
suspicion  of  connection  with  the  Sanborn  Contract,  but  is 
easil}'  got  rid  of,  and  leaves  an  agreeable  feeling. 

EXTRACT   FROM   A   LETTER  TO   MR.  QEORQE   B.  MONROE, 

("TKMPLKTON.") 

(■AUi.siiAii,  A118TKIA,  July  15,  IK74. 

Mv  DEAR  Monroe,  —  I  have  this  week  got  hold  of  a  file 
of  *' KvDiiing  Gazettes"  (six  or  more)  in  May  and  June; 
and  the^'  have  rcraiiuled  me  of  a  promise  I  made  to  send  3'oa 
a  letter.  I  have  seen  ''The  Journal,"  also,  from  about  the 
8th  (o  the  2Gth  of  June.  I  have  road  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. Alter  three  or  four  days'  reading  of  the  Senate's 
doings  on  the  Tunnel  liill  and  the  various  liquor  laws,  I 
felt  as  Douglas  Jerrold  did  when  he  read  Browning's  "  Sor- 
dello."  He  rushed  into  the  street,  smiting  his  foreliead,  and 
shouting,  *'  Am  I  mad?  am  1  mad?  " 

IJutler  is  apparently  dead  :  if  so,  it  is  a  case  of  felo  de  se, 
for  no  man  ever  hail  a  better  chance  to  be  governor.  A 
man  of  Butler's  real  vigor  of  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
in  iVIassachusetts  politics  enough  to  buihl  up  a  reform  party 
on,  even  though  the  people,  as  in  his  Ciise,  are  averse  and 
hostile  to  him.  Have  seen  only  one  number  of  "  The  Com- 
monwealth "  since  I  left  home;   but  the  German,  Italian, 
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and  French  porters  and  waiters  have  furnished  me  with 
all  the  broken  English  I  want,  without  reading  Slack's 
editorials. 

The  Supremo  Court,  it  seems,  is  still  governed  by  the 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Wheclgrcasc.  As  near  as  I  can  make 
it  out,  their  decision  is,  that  analogy  gives  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Boston  power  to  dctennine  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.  The  court,  even  if  it  declined  to  interfere,  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  inserted  some  dictum  ^^;ainst  such  usurpa- 
tion of  power  as  the  Boston  School  Conmiittce  has  been 
giiiliy  of.  It  Heeins  to  iik;,  how<*ver,  that  whtiever  has  li:ul 
the  mnnngenient  of  these  cases  has  made  a  continued  mis- 
take in  appealing  to  tlie  court.  It  is  a  popular  question, 
and,  as  such,  must  be  settled  in  Massachusetts.  It  will  do, 
perhaps,  to  ask  the  opinion  of  a  court  which  is  (1st)  able, 
and  (2d)  which  pa3-s  some  due  and  proper  regard  to  popu- 
lar riglits  in  the  light  and  under  the  guidance  of  our  own 
Constitution.  Our  court  is  not  '*  able,"  and  apparently  has 
not  looked  at  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  —  not  a  member 
of  tlie  e<;urt  since  he  was  api)ointed.  Almost  the  only  part 
of  the  Constitution  our  court  has  an^*  right  to  look  at  is  the 
part  it  has  carefully  avoided  seeing.  I  except  the  clause 
which  relates  to  the  judicial  salaries  and  tenures. 

To-morrow  (Sunday)  we  are  off  to  Miniich,  and  thence, 
aft<^r  a  da}'  or  two,  to  Uagaz  in  Switzerland  for  about  two 
weeks,  where  people  go  to  ''complete  their  cure"  after 
drinking  the  waters  here.     It  is  a  place  for  warm  baths. 

Now  be  sure  and  give  my  love  to  all  friends. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


THK  SITUATION  IN  1874-1«75. 


That  is  not  a  sentimentally  amiable  mind  wliich  feels  any 
great  satisfaction  —  what  you  ma}'  call  a  thrill  of  it  —  at  the 
irreparable  misfortune  or  disease  of  any  old  friend,  or  any 
old  party  organization  with  which  he  may  have  been  con- 
nected. I  can  understand  what  Jerry  Black's  or  Brick 
Fomeroy's  emotions  may  be ;  but  a  Republican's  must  be 
rather  dilTcrcnt.  There  arc  so  many  good  fellows  and  old 
friends  dc;:ul,  or  ni:iiined  for  liCe,  :uid  left  lo  he  picked  up  by 
the  ambulances !  Here  is  a  hand  with  an  old  friend's  ring 
on  one  of  its  fmgcrs ;  (perhaps  it  was  stolen ;  but  you  have 
seen  and  admired  it  so  many  times !)  a  sleeve-button  which 
you  recognize  as  having  belonged  to  your  quondam  follow- 
c'onnnillee-man  (it  was  a  gill  iVoiu  C'<»ntrartor  (Quartz;  but 
it  adorned  irreproachable  liueu,  and  an  arm  oClen  extended  lo 
give  you  a  heart}'  gras[)) .     Forgive  these  tears. 

Mr.  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  of  tlie  Republican  senatorial 
leaders,  seems  about  the  sole  survivor.  Morton,  an  abler 
and  more  dangerous  man,  went  down  a  month  ago.  Lc't  us 
hope  that  the  Indiana  election  taught  liiui  that  tlie  day  for 
framing  constitutional  amendments  with  the  furtive  and 
dangerous  chmse,  or  claw,  to  the  effect  that  ^*  Congress  is 
hereby  empowered  to  carry  out  this  amendment  b}'  appropri' 
ate  legislation,"  is  now  past.  That  word  **  a[)propriate"  in 
such  a  place  is  an  exceeilingly  bad  one.  Conkling  —  who, 
with  his  mind  on  Webster,  and  his  mind's  eye  on  the  tradi- 
tional blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  got  himself  and  his  one 
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speech  claboratelj'  up  at  Utica,  and  went  forth  to  Brooklyn 
or  New  York  to  save  the  coiinUy  a  ml  party  —  is  a«  badly 
bcaleii  as  anybod}'  else.  Chandler,  probably',  is  only  IViglit- 
ened ;  but  he,  after  all,  is  not  so  bad  a  senator  or  man  as  he 
might  be.  Butler — but  words  are  vain  here  I  Boutwell  is 
as  \mi[\y  beaten  as  he.  The  household  troops  are  more  than 
decimated,  and  the  military  staff  is  broken  in  pieces.  The 
worst  beaten  man,  however,  does  not  know  it.  With  the 
8alar3'-grab  in  his  pocket,  and  the  parasite  at  his  elbow,  what 
does  he  care? 

One  of  the  papers  speaks  of  this  and  the  other  campaigns 
as  '*  war."  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  appropriateness  in 
the  word;  for  a  defeat,  especiall}'  so  sweeping  a  defeat, 
brings  about  as  uuich  personal  distress  as  one  on  the  field  of 
actual  battle.  The  armies  numbered  their  tens  of  thousands. 
But  is  it  not  about  time  to  stop  this  sort  of  nomenclature? 
An  election  ought  to  be  mainly  a  change  of  policies,  with 
change  enough  of  men  to  keep  the  forces  together  and  in 
good  order,  and  no  more.  If  this  election  means  an^'  thing, 
it  means  a  vote  of  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  capacity  of  the  administration  and  the  Ilepublican  party 
as  practical  managers  of  the  affaii*s  of  government.  The 
White  House  and  the  Capitol  are  both  pronounced  against. 
Boot  and  bianch,  tlie  part}'  is  defeated.  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  it  is  smaslied. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  defeat  of  the  antislavery  polic}* ;  if  it 
indicated  anj'  purpose  to  disregard  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments, or  to  restore  the  government  to  the  hands  of  unre- 
generate  rebels, — it  would  be  proper  to  talk  about  renewing 
the  *'  war  *'  in  187G.  But  it  is  mainly'  a  declaration  against 
unfaithfulness  and  incompetenc}'  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
government.  If  an}'  tcndenc}'  or  [)rinciple  has  bern  rebuked, 
it  is  tlie  tendency  toward  the  predominance  of  that  rule 
whieli  1  lieard  ^Ir.  Boutwell  express  not  long  ago:  "If  3'ou 
want  good  government,  you  must  pa}'  for  it;"  by  which  he 
meant  simpl}'  (in  the  light  of  current  events),  "Trust  those 
who  are  '  on  theu*  make '  to  give  3'ou  good  admlnistratioQy 
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And  good  in  pfoportion  to  the  par,  and  doo't  mak  too 
qoeslioDs/'     As  Iloaca  Bigloir  said,  — 

**  Withered  be  the  noce  thai  pokes 
Into  the  p>Tcnunieiit  printin'  I** 

If  any  principle  is  prononnced  against.  It  is  that  whidi 
has  ripened  into  the  o%'erthrofr  of  State  governments  hy 
jwlieial  decisions  and  cannon- sliot,  as  in  Loaisiana;  whidi 
profKrifTS^  as  in  ^forton's  Const  it  ntiunal  Amendment,  to  let 
Congress  siii>en't.sc  the  electoral  votes,  and,  in  emergencies, 
make  a  score  of  st^itutor^*  sections  to  carry  out  the  funda- 
mental law,  and,  if  necessary,  nullify  the  popular  Tcrdict, 
ami  clinii^e  the  ac*tii:d  result.  Ami  liotli  tliesc  temlencics 
or  principles  ought  to  Ijc  done  awa}'  with.  The  people  are 
against  both,  b}-  vast  majorities.  Why  not  see  it  and 
ackniiwledge  it  ?  WI13'  allow  the  Democratic  party  to  be  the 
champion  of  these  reforms,  ami  insist  on  trying  to  put  that 
part3'  down  by  bayonets  at  the  South,  ami  bad  laws  and 
liniflicrs  :il  tlir  Noi'fli?  'riit*ri!  rnn  In*  bill  c>ii«*  n*>«iill.  If 
the  K4'|*ublicaii.s  carry  the  country  in  1<S7(»,  it  will  be  bei'ause 
thi*3'  hold  the  piirs<;  and  sword.  The  jicople  arc  against  it. 
The}'  ma}'  l>e  loath  to  tnist  tlie  Democrats,  and  ma}*  refuse 
to  do  so ;  but  it  will  Ik;  the  very  last  time.  The  i>cople  are 
in  earnest,  although  they  are  as  yet  unorganizeil,  ami  grop- 
ing al>uut  for  lea4lers  and  methods.  There  is  to  be  au  end 
to  this  seini-inilitary  regime^  this  mixture  of  West  Point  and 
Sing  Sing,  —  thievery  oi-ganizcil,  and  marchiug  to  dnun  and 
fife. 

Ahiiost  evcrylxxl}'  sees  what  the  situation  is, — great 
ma«s<»s  of  honest  nuMi,  and  lovei*s  of  gooil  government  and 
correct  administration,  (lilterentl}'  dresseil,  iu  sight  of  each 
other,  and  only  held  from  fraternization  and  peace  by  jiart}' 
drill.  Republicans  arc  admonished  to  keep  their  cj'cs  opened, 
Ix'canse  there  arc  lots  of  rebels  on  the  other  side ;  and  Dem- 
ocrats are  held  in  rciuliness  for  a  fight,  because,  in  the  last 
one,  Butler  was  noticed  to  have  an  important  command. 
There  need  not  be  an  entire  disarmament  at  once;  but  a 
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*'  peace  footing  "  ought  to  be  contemplated,  at  least.  Why 
not  let  Mossachnsctts  lead  in  this  re-organization,  as  in  1848? 

The  Kcpiiblican  part}'  has  had  the  government  nearly  all 
the  time  since  18G0  ;  and  will  have  tlie  Executive  and  Senate 
two  years  longer,  unless  Grant  "rats  "  to  the  other  side,  as 
Johnson  did.  It  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  It  had  to  save 
the  country  from  dismemberment,  and,  of  course,  to  employ 
all  the  "  war-powers."  The  pioneer  and  woodsman  expends 
a  good  deal  of  tobacco-juice  and  swearing  upon  the  trees  ho 
lias  to  cut  down,  and,  when  he  gets  home,  is  very  apt  to  make 
a  spittoon  in  every  corner  of  his  liouse,  and  to  d:iuui  his 
wife  and  boys  on  pretty  small  provocation.  So  the  "war- 
powers"  became  favorite  reading,  and  sublime  subjects  of 
contemplation,  long  after  we  ought  to  have  resumed  the 
thcor}- laid  down  in  the  New-England  constitutions,  —  that 
the  military  shall  always  be  kept  in  an  exact  subordi nation 
to  the  civil  power.  The  "  colonel  "  multiplied  inordinately ; 
and  there  were  more  concealed  bullets  in  the  adiiK>se  parts 
than  would  ever  have  been  discovered,  or  ever  will  be,  if 
post-mortem  examinations  are  universal.  Of  course,  this 
dissipation  has  "  tohl  '*  upon  the  party.  It  is  not  as  long- 
lived  as  a  part}*  which  has  had  less  temptation  to  intemper- 
ate living.  The  number  of  common  drunkards  who  live  to 
the  age  of  ninety-three,  and  then  die  because  the  qualit}'  of 
new  rum  has  depreciated,  is  small. 

No  wonder  the  Republican  party  is  prematurely  old.  But 
let  the  fact  be  recognized ;  for  it  is  a  fact.  Its  legal  and 
proper  expenditures  have  been  enormous ;  its  necessarj' 
attaches  and  holders  of  office  largely  increased  in  number. 
Its  imwounded  and  unharmed  pensioners  are  counted  b}*  tens 
of  thousands  ;  and  quack  Butler,  who  insisted  during  the  war 
that  the  educated  soldier  must  give  wa}'  to  the  law^'cr  and 
politician,  was  equally'  positive  after  the  war  that  the  civilian 
should  give  wa}'  to  the  corporal,  the  sutler,  and  the  army  con- 
tractor. The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  party  has 
impaired  its  constitution.  It  is  in  no  condition,  physically 
or  morall}',  to  carrj-  on  public  afl'aus.     Why  not  put  if,  also, 
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on  the  retired  or  pension  list?    A  beginning  has  been  made 

this  year,  to  be  sure.    Butler  himself  has  found  his  own 

Togiis  Springs  at  last. 

Di88i[)alioii,  diK'a^',  premature   old  age,  waste   (|)erliap8 

inevitable  waste)  of  vital  powers,  —  these  have  left  Uie  party 

unable  to  cope  with  its  adversary*.     Of  course,  the  quac^ 

doctors,  like  Boutwell,  Conkling,  l^forton,  have  had  a  good 

deal  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  thieves  crowding  the  ante-rooms, 

sl3i3'  fitting  their  false  kc3's  into  the  locks,  or  carr3'iug  off 

the  plate  and  pictures,  have  hastened  the  demise  of  the  victim. 

It  made  no  difference   that  the  successful  part}'  was  more 

than  sus[>ccted  of  being  led  b}'  as  great  rascals  as  the  Ilepub« 

lican.     It  was  a  strong-handed  part}',  partly  because  it  wob 

poor  and  desperate.     I  am  a  man,  says  tlie  hired  murderer 

of  Banquo, 

*'  So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune, 
That  I  wouhl  set  my  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it,  or  lie  rid  on't." 

It  si^cMus  iiiipossihlt;  \o  dtMtMiniiio,  and,  in  tJio  interest  of 
reform,  unwise  to  1 1*3'  to  discover,  an}*  one  cause  for  I  lie  prob- 
able speed}'  termination  of  the  life  of  the  Republican  party. 

Wh3'  shall  not  the  still  vigorous-bodied  and  vigorous- 
minded  men  co-opcnite  with  the  vigorous-minded  of  their 
old  opponents,  and  take  the  affairs  of  State  in  thoir  own 
hands?  Sludl  tlic3'  be  prevented  1)3'  llie  theory  uliieh  sfill 
supposes  that  the  Republican  part3'  is  going  to  exist  and  bo 
victorious  for  a  number  of  3cars  to  come?  This  is  preposter- 
ous. Gen.  Wilson  predicted  that  it  would  live  '*  a  thousand 
years.**  IL  is  as  likel}'  to  live  a  thousand  3*cars  aftiM-  1873 
as  it  is  to  live  three  3*ears.  I  have  a  healthy  vigilance  of 
feeling,  I  hope,  against  the  danger  of  a  Democratic  re-action  ; 
but  as  between  Republican  interpretation  and  misrule  at 
Wiishington,  and  such  a  re-action,  I  cannot  feel  that  there 
is  Huy  occasion  for  the  most  radical  of  al)olitionists  to  be 
alarmed. 

The  Democrats  do  not  care  whether  Grant,  or  an3'  other 
man  of  the  other  side,  is  in  power.     ^^  For  Banquo's  issue 
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have  I  filed  my  mind ; "  and  thc}'  care  not  whether  the 
**  isRiio "  he  Morion,  or  Washbnrn,  or  I^l.iine:  tlioy  are 
*•*•  agin'  it,"  as  Put  was  against  the  government,  no  matter 
who  rnns.  If  the  'Mns"  have  no  principle,  but  onl}'  claim 
the  government  because  the}'  have  it  alread}*,  it  is  a  waste 
of  ixjwcr  to  change  leaders.  Grant,  by  a  sort  of  stupid 
instinct,  seems  to  know  this  well  enough;  and  his  followers 
will  make  all  the  rivals  understand  it  before  1875  has  ex- 
pired. No :  it  is  not  by  inveighing  against  the  third  term 
in  itself  that  the  Grant  dynasty  is  to  be  overthrown :  it 
must  be  liy  persuading  tlie  people  that  a  third  term  of  Grant- 
ism  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  valuable  principle  involved 
in  this  opposition  to  a  third  term  in  itself.  The  people  see 
the  inconsistency*  of  declaring  against  three  terms  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  for  three,  four,  or  five  terms  for  a  senator,  and  an 
interminable  term  for  ofilcers  of  the  civil  service.  No  per- 
petuation of  greed  and  incompetency y  —  this  should  be  the 
war-cr}' ;  and  this  tlie  people  can  be  made  to  understand. 

It  is  now  j list  t went}' years  (1854)  since  the 'Whig  party 
recognized  that  its  life  hail  practically  tcnninati^d,  two  years 
before,  in  the  defeat  of  Scott,  and  that  it  was  hopelessly 
disordered,  in  fact,  even  two  j'cars  earlier.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  (1854)  that  the  Democratic  party  forfeited  finally 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  Old  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  put  into  the  house  as  a  sort  of  poisoner  and  nurse 
combined,  to  make  the  patient  die  eas}'.  The  Republicans 
are  in  a  similar  position.  Their  last  victor}',  if  the}'  win  it 
at  all,  will  be  in  187G  ;  and  the  same  thing  precisely  may  be 
said  of  the  Democrats.  Why  not,  then,  as  in  1854,  prepare 
for  the  necessarily  slow  but  inevitable  work  of  making  a 
now  pnrly  to  take  the  plncc  of  the  two  old  ones?  The  pro- 
cesH  by  which  this  is  to  \h)  acc.oiiipliHJKMl  Kornis  t.o  mo  to  bo 
to  support  all  men  who  have  been  elected  on  a  reform  basis, 
and  who  liave  proved  to  be  true  men.  It  seems  to  be  no 
use  to  say,  **  Go  to;  let  us  make  a  new  party."  This  did 
very  well  in  1848  and  1854  ;  but  the  shysters  have,  in  twenty 
years,  learned  how  to  jump  on,  and  control  or  kill,  all  new 
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parties  which  begin  small.  However,  it  may  come  to  this ; 
and  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  to  give  hospitalitj'  to 
the  idea. 

"  Not  our  logical  facult}-,  but  our  imaginative  one  "  (says 
Carlyle),  "is  king  over  us  :  I  might  say  priest  and  prophet  to 
lead  us  heavenward,  or  magician  or  wizard  to  lead  us  hell- 
ward.  Even  in  the  dullest  existence  there  is  a  sheen,  either 
of  inspiration  or  of  madness,  that  gleams  in  from  the  circum- 
ambient eternit}',  and  colors  with  its  own  hues  our  little 
islet  of  time.  The  understanding  is  indeed  thy  window; 
but  fantasy  is  thy  ej-e,  with  its  color-giving  retina,  healthy 
or  diseased.  Have  I  not  known  five  hundred  living  soldiers 
sabred  into  crow's-meat  for  a  piece  of  glazed  cotton  which 
they  called  their  flag,  which,  had  you  soKl  it  in  any  market- 
cross,  would  not  have  brought  above  three  gi'oschen?  Did 
not  the  whole  Hungarian  nation  rise,  like  some  tumultuous, 
moon-stirred  Atlantic,  when  Kaiser  Joseph  pocketed  their 
iron  crown,  an  implement  in  size  and  commercial  value  little 
dinrrini^  from  a  liorsi'-slioo?  " 

AikI  (lie  llag  and  the  Mnu  uiiKoriii  were  lo  the  slave,  not  the 
symbols  of  patriotism,  but  something  far  better  and  higher, 
—  the  s^'mbols  of  emancipation  and  redemption.  B3'  and 
by,  when  our  talk  is  of  railroads  and  tariffs  and  taxes,  the 
unlearned  voter,  black  and  white,  will  find  his  choice  of  a 
ballot  more  difTicult  than  it  is  now.  So  long  as  the  word 
*' republican"  (which  is  the  word  best  known  to  the  negro 
after  the  word  "  Lincoln  ")  means  freedom  and  safety  to  the 
emancipated  class,  there  will  be  no  question  how  the  mass 
of  that  class  will  vote ;  and  whoever  in  the  South  does  not 
choose  to  go  the  rebel  ticket  must  go  for  giving  the  black 
loyalist  a  fair  chance  at  the  polls  and  in  the  public  ofllces. 

JUSTINIAN    PETIGRU'S    OPINION   OF     THE    POLITICAL    SITUATION 

IN    1876. 

There  ma}'  not  be  any  vi^y  slrildng  resemblance  ]»etween 
the  events  of  to-day  and  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
but,  if  any  can  be  traced,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
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Evnrts,  and  Gov.  Gaston,  are  occup3nng  the  places  of  Sam 
Adams  and  the  other  Massachusetts  patriots.  I  think  these 
gentlemen,  and  those  who  act  with  tliem,  will  be  likely  to 
solve  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it,  about  as  soon 
as  an3'bod3*.  We  arc  to  be  congratulated  that  this  Common- 
weahh  speaks  with  all  the  courage  and  plainness  that  it  is 
needful  to  speak,  and  with  all  the  prudence,  considering  the 
danger  that  the  governor's  opinions  and  language,  as  a 
Democrat,  addressed  to  a  legislature  which  is  Republican 
in  Ixitli  branches,  might  possibly  be  (^hars^od  to  partisanship 
rather  than  to  patriotism.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  bo 
done  with  any  degree  of  fairness. 

All  things  at  Washington  tend  to  show  that  the  Repub- 
lican party ^  as  an  organization  professing  to  have  certain 
principles  of  administration,  is  dead :  I  do  not  mean  de- 
feated, but  extinct.  If  any  thing  better  can  be  said  of  it, 
it  is  this :  that  it  is  in  the  condition  of  that  organism  whose 
exit  was  arrcstt'd  by  sonjc  mesmeric  process  (the  stor}'  is 
related  b}'  Poe),  which,  the  moment  the  spell  was  lifted,  be- 
came a  slinking  mass  of  putrescence.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
the  newspapers  to  debate  whether  the  President  or  Congress 
is  the  more  to  blame  up  to  this  time.  Both  are  of  the  same 
*'  part}',*'  thus  far ;  and  that  is  the  ver}'  worst  feature  of  the 
case  for  the  party.  While  the  President  usurps  power,  the 
legislative  branch  consents  to  the  usurpation. 

To  recur  to  the  point  I  set  out  with,  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  thing  for  all  reformers  is  to  make  the  part}' 
leaders  know  that  the  Republican  party  cannot  be  saved 
without  reform,  and  that  reform  in  it  is  hopeless.  So  long 
as  there  is  incredulit}'  on  this  point,  so  long  the  moribund 
concern  will  refrain  from  the  last  ofllces  of  religion,  and  will 
have  hopes  of  protracting  its  life  when  its  life  is  useless  and 
a  nuisance.  We  must  leave  the  metaphor  somewhere.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  party's  death  does  not  kill  its  members,  ex- 
cept those  who  deserve  to  be  killed.  As  soon  as  it  is  known 
and  acknowledged  that  the  organization  has  outlived  all  use- 
fulness, and  that  tr3'ing  to  keep  it  alive  keeps  also  alive  its 
rival,  equally  perhaps  to  be  feared,  parties  will  re-organize 
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It  is  suggested  that  wc  are  a  little  in  the  dark  —  haze  is 
the  word  —  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Louisiana.  It 
would  seem,  that  whenever  an  election  is  held  in  that  State, 
unless  it  api>ears  within  a  few  days  that  the  administratioa 
h:is  won  the  victor}',  it  is  custoinaiy  to  hold  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing to  see  wliat  the  trouble  is,  and  how  to  cure  it.  After 
the  recent  election,  it  was  not  certain  at  once  whether  this 
party  had  succeeded,  or  not.  The  probabilities  were  all 
against  it ;  for  it  had  Ixjcn  voted  down  at  the  previous  elec- 
tion ;  and  being  onl}'  upheld  by  the  Federal  judiciary,  and 
the  President,  and  the  arm}',  it  was  not  veiy  likely  that  the 
people  had  turned  round  and  declared  in  its  favor.  In  view 
of  the  danger  of  anarchy,  —  that  is  to  sa^*,  in  view  of 
the  danger  that  the  presidenc}-  niiglit  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  1877  for  want  of  a  few  electoral 
Hepublican  votes  in  the  South-AVest,  —  ever}'  precaution  waa 
taken  at  the  polls ;  but  there  was  a  power  held  in  reserve. 
This  power  turns  out  to  have  been  needed.  The  "  returning 
Itoanl  "  (li<l  its  duty,  an<l  proiiiplly  1niiu><l  :iii<l  n*tuni(Ml  the 
votos  over  and  over  till  it  had  winnowed  out  a  siillicient 
nuinlxjr  of  Democratic  votes  to  insure  a  Republican  majority  ; 
and  the  next  step  is  to  hold  a  ''  cabinet  meeting."  The 
attornc3-gencral  emphaticall}'  repeated  the  views  before  ex- 
pressed by  him  as  to  sustaining  the  *' board,*'  and  "  at  all 
hazards  ;  "  and  his  '*  views  "  are  saitl  to  have  been  very  nnieh 
approved,  especially  by  the  olfice-holders.  They  arc  said  to 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  late  lamented  Judge  Durell,  so  ably 
suppoited  by  the  army,  togelher  with  a  new  and  profound 
constitutional  argument  which  the  Trehiident  has  lately  pro- 
cured. I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  ;  and 
I  herewith  place  it  before  you  :  — 

Di:i'.vu'imi:nt  of  JubTici:,  Jan.  1,  1873. 
To  THE  Attorney-General.  67r,  —  This  is  no  time  to  sUuid 
upon  tochiiicaniics.  If  th(!rc  is  nothing  api>jiront  in  tho  Constilution 
whicli  juslilics  I  lie  rro.siiltMiL  in  ros(!nin,i;  Wu'  i^ovtMnnntnt  from  ])(:mo- 
cnitic  iinarcliy,  wo  mnst  fhid  it  in  tho  slalnU.'s;  if  not  thoro,  in  Iho 
city  or  town  (inhnancos;  and  if  wo  havo  lo  go  farllier,  why,  wcnnist. 
(Lyuch's  Texa;i  lioports,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  021).)     *'lf  such  things  go  ou. 
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who  of  us  is  safe?"  (Cliief  Justice  Keelynge.)  See  also  Bellweather 
on  Uin  "Rule  of  Tliuinh,"  ami  WIdcswartli,  4th  edition;  Rob  Roy'n 
**  Ktliicnl  riiiiosopliy,''  rl  r.wbray  ex  caUiedra,  elymnloyy^  270  fmsuhn, 
'*  If  your  Constitution  fails,  fall  bock  upon  the  By-Laws,"  saith  good 
olil  Judge  Jeffries.  lUit  I  will  not  bore  you  with  further  citations. 
If  the  lawyers  of  tlie  Senate  want  any  more,  send  Uiem  to  me,  or  got 
Flanoixan  to  make  a  s|>cccli. 

All  this,  however,  U  verl»i:i«;e  and  sniK^rerogation.  I  maintain  that 
the  right  to  interfere  is  ehunrly  stated  in  tlic  Constitution  itself.  Here 
it  is,  Art.  IV.  Sect.  4:  *'  The  United  States  sJiall  guarantee  to  every 
Stale  in  the  Union  a  rcpuhlican  form  of  govcrnmenlf  and  shall  protect 
ca<'h  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  applieation  of  the  legislature 
or  of  tlm  executive  (wlien  tin*  l«jgisl;il.ure  eannot  l»e  convened), 
against  domestic  violence."  "A  rcpuhlican  form  of  government." 
Wliat  does  this  mean?  \Vliy,  a  Republican  administration,  of  course. 
To  sup|>oRe  otherwise  is  to  suppose  the  men  of  1787  stood  upon 
matt42rs  of  mere  **  form," — an  insult  to  their  memory.  "Wo  ai*e  a 
spry  i>eopie,  and  don't  stand  for  forin.%^*  said  a  Western  jurist,  quoted 
by  Chuzzlewit.  "  For  forms  of  government  let  foots  contest,"  saith 
P«>|)e;  i.e.,  none  hut  fooH  contest  about  **fc»rms  of  govenmient." 
"Sunnnc»n  from  the  shadowy  p:tst  iho  foniis  that  once  have  h<»eii" 
(liongfellow),  implying  the  (disoleteiiexs  of  all  **fonnH.^*  If  this  rule 
prevails,  thou  the  United  States  guarantiees  **a  republican  govern- 
mtMiL"  ir  any  (|uihhler  says  t.1iis  i^  not  republican  aflmlnistratitm,  I 
answer.  We  are  lucky  Uy  get  any  thing  republican  nowadays.  (See 
returns  of  Massachusetts  election,  lettiJi-s  on  file  in  this  department 
fiom  11.  F.  IJuLler  ct  aL ) 

l>ut  I  will  not  weary  you  with  further  discussion;  although  the 
thinl  clerk  In  this  ollke  suggests  ingenh>usly  that  **d«micstic"  is 
probably  a  misprint  for  **  l)eni»»cratic,'*  and  is  bo  understood  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tallahassee. 

Justinian  Pktigru,  Paymaster. 

Pctigru  is  not  exactl}'  ptiyninster ;  but  he  signs  in  this  way 
from  hnl)it.  IIo  was  in  tlu;  Ono  Ilinulnrdtli  Illinois  Regi- 
ment under  I^^gan  ;  stndieil  law  afterward,  or  before,  in  the 
olTuM*  of  Kl  jnM;^:i!»  of  Kl:inau;;urs  ISIills;  nnd,  on  the  reeoin- 
m(^ndalion  lA'  liiose  two  senators,  —  indorsed  by  Kdnninds, 
Zaeh  Cliandler,  and  Conkling,  for  whom  he  had  frankctl 
documents  in  1870,  —  got  a  place  as  digger  and  dclver  for 
"cases**  to  fit  the  opinions  of  ilie  attorney-general.  Mr. 
Williams  and  Gen.  Grant  rely  upon  him  vcr}'  closel}*.  I 
will  add,  that  his  version  seems  alrcady  to  have  instinctively 
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suggested  itself  to  one  or  two  of  the  Bostoo  dailies.  The 
second  fiddle  at  Lowell  is  engaged  upon  a  libretto  for  the 
entire  Constitution,  to  be  set  to  music  on  a  similar  theory 
and  plan. 

OPINIONS   OP  THE   TOUNG   MEN   OP   1S75. 

The  opinions  of  the  3'oung  men  of  to-day  are  highl}'  im* 
portant.  Thcj*  are  1)om  into  an  era  later  than  tliat  of  anti- 
slavery,  but  one  lianll^'  of  less  consequence.  Their  daily 
reailing  is  not  of  Texas,  or  the  war  with  llcxieo  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  the  Wilinot  Proviso,  or  the  Kansas 
invasion ;  and  it  is  now  nearly'  twenty  3'ears  since  Charles 
Sumner  was  assaulted  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate.  Thc^*  are 
thinking  now  of  the  rats  in  the  departments,  of  railroad 
monopolies,  of  labor  problems,  of  financial  puzzles,  of 
questions  of  constitutional  constnu-tion,  of  the  formation 
and  amendment  of  statutes ;  some  of  them,  let  us  ho|)e,  of 
law  reform,  some  of  reform  in  the  other  pi-ofessions  st3ietl 
"  loariicd,"  and  of  that  niiivtM-s:il  qiu^stioii,  (Mliiralion,  —  the 
eilucaliuii  of  tlie  brain  iLscU'  to  work  lor  g<K>d  iu  ever}' 
thinj^.  It  is  at  least  a  blunder,  if  notiiing  worbc,  to  tr}'  and 
bind  them  to  the  old  controvcrs)*,  especially  if  we  have  noth- 
ing better  to  olTer  them  than  Grant's  bayonets  and  the 
Wheeler  compromise,  based  as  that  is  on  nothing  whatever 
except  partisanship,  and  a  determination  to  kivi>  [)ower  and 
oOQce  for  their  own  sakcs.  AVc  must  give  up  this  attempt :  if 
we  do  not,  we  shall  alienate  the  ^oung  men  and  thinkers,  and 
those  who  are  determined  to  work  in  new  ficUls  and  to  think 
uiK)n  new  topics.  The  woman  question  is  one  of  these, 
growing  in  interest  ever}'  day.  Tliesc  old  judges,  like 
AVard  Hunt  and  the  rest,  and  these  old  senators  and  rei)re- 
sentatives,  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  an<l  find  them- 
selves taking  with  their  colTee  and  fish-ball  a  newspaper 
account  of  a  political  defeat  at  their  own  doors.  No  such 
stimulus  for  active  reform  as  popular  government ;  and  your 
young  radical, 

*'  With  hia  hair  in  the  mortar  of  every  new  Ziou," 
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is  a  very  uncomfortable  person,  not  onlj'  to  the  conservative, 
but  to  the  radical  who  insists  on  keeping  open  old  questions 
which  are  rcall}'  closed  up.  Tlie  Republican  party  is  not 
positivcl}'  strong,  neither  is  the  administration ;  but  it  is  a 
part}',  and  the  administration  is  an  administration,  at  any 
rate  ;  and  there  is,  tlms  far,  no  part}*  to  oppose  it.  The  Ohio 
and  other  Coppcrh<»ads  linvc  died  out ;  and  if  the  Democrats 
have  sense  enougli  to  organize,  so  as  to  take  "  revenue 
reformers  "  and  the  Young- America  element  of  the  Rcpubli- 
<*jin  party,  —  say  riboiiL  IM7(),  —  tliiMo  will  1>c  a  chance  for  a 
Democratic  victor}*.     After  Grant,  tlie  deluge. 

TIIK   MOUAL  OF   IT. 

The  moral  seems  to  be,  that,  when  men  think  alike,  they 
can  act  together  harmoniously ;  and  that  the  present  political 
division  —  by  which  Ucpublicans  who  hate  thieving,  and 
abhor  military  government,  are  compelled  b}'  whip  and  spur 
to  support  (Jen.  CJrnnt  till  187(5,  nn<l  re-elect  him,  or  (just  as 
bad)  the  i)arty  he  h:is  spoiled  —  is  an  artificial  one,  no  less 
than  that  which  keeps  up  the  old  Democratic  war-cr}*  iu 
New  lJ:mipsliire  au<l  els(»wlicre.  AV^Iiy  not  extiMul  a  decent 
degree  of  confidence  to  the  Democratic  i)art3',  and  come  to 
some  sure  result  at  once?  If  we  don't  do  this,  we  ought  at 
once  to  tiy  and  make  a  new  part}*,  even  at  the  risk  of  another 
failure  like  that  of  1872. 

The  Irish  fellow-citizen  is  apt  to  observe,  in  his  mind's  eye, 
a  vista  of  soup-kettles  and  porringei*s  opening  before  him 
ever}-  time  the  figures  show  a  Democratic  victor}* ;  or,  if  he 
does  not  intuitively  sco  it,  the  ward  poliliciau  is  sure  to  re- 
mind him  of  it.  Of  course  the  papers,  the  day  after  election, 
said  that  nun  was  Uy  (low  likn  water  by  the  lOtli  of  January 
at  least.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Gloucester  said  jocosely  in  the 
House,  that  **  the  golden  age  of  New  England  was  when 
they  sold  Medford  rum  for  three  cents  a  glass."  We  were 
also  returning  to  this  era.  Ichabod  Lindsay  of  Charles- 
town  had  a  *'  shorter  catechism"  on  the  stump,  which  inva- 
riably carried  the  voters  of  that  patriotic  town.     "  Feller- 
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citizens,  what  was  it  that  fit  through  the  Revohition?  I  tell 
yoiij  rum  did  it!"  And  are  we  not  within  a  jcar  of  a 
i-eturn  to  HcvoUitionarj'  times,  or  at  least  within  a  year  of 
the  time  when  we  ought  to  refresh  oui*si4Yes  at  tlie  original 
fountain  of  inspiration?  The  Boston  Democrat  rules  his 
part}',  or  has  hitherto  ruled  it;  (it  is  so  much  easier  to 
carry  a  ward  with  monc}'  and  whiskc}'  than  a  town  or  county 
by  reason  and  common  sense !)  and,  up  at  least  to  i8G8,  the 
leader  found  his  best  hold  in  politics  to  bo,  selling  himself 
out  to  the  local  Republican  leader. 

The  Democratic  voter  does  not  know  whether  his  local 
leader  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  The  Democrat  who  lives 
out  of  Boston  is  also  somewhat  "hide-bound."  The  party 
won  its  victories  in  1874  bj-  putting  up  young  men  like 
Thompson  and  Tarbox  and  Warren ;  but  the  old  fogies  had 
to  be  accommodated  also.  I  believe  even  Isaac  Davis  had 
an  opportiuiity  to  decline  something  or  other.  Such  men 
never  fall  out  of  tlie  procession,  even  though  it  lead  through 
(Midh^ss  spl:i.shiiii^s  to  .'lu  ciiipl y  L'lbh*.  TIh\V  am  siirc  (o  Im) 
jealous  of  young  uioii,  c.s[K!cially  11*  such  have  been  acciis- 
touied  to  victory  in  other  organizations. 

Now,  not  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  centur}*,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  a  better  oi)portuuit3'  occur  to  csUiblish  a  strong  state 
and  national  party.  The  Democrats  are  now  strong,  mainl}' 
because  lluiir  euemirs,  like  tlioir  only  leadt'r,  Grant,  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  void's.  Trobabl}*  they  will  never 
win  back  this  confidence ;  and  the  election  will  fall  into 
Democratic  hands,  subject,  of  course,  to  ba30uet-rule  and 
the  throwing  out  of  votes.  But  the}'  uiay,  for  all  tlii.s. 
The  Democratic  p:irty  must  wag,  or  be  wagged  b3'  the  old 
rebel  element ;  and  it  will  all  dei)end  on  this.  I  think  that 
the  anti-Grant  llopubliciuis  ought  to  support  the  Democratic 
candidates  henceforth,  whenever  the}'  have  proved,  or  ai*e 
lik(»ly  to  [>rove,  goo^l  ofncci*H,  or  are  nominated  undtir  good 
aus[)ices,  lHH;ause  (iraiit\s  (U^lVs-it  is  iiKlispcuKable  lo  n'S[K!c- 
tidile  government  in  the  conntry  hiueaCter.  The  logical 
position  of  the  honest  llepublicau,  be  he  voter  or  leader,  is 
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BQcb  OS  to  lead  him  nowhere  else ;  and,  tread  he  never  so 
warily,  he  will  bring  up  there  in  187G.  The  jear  seems  to 
be  a  grand  climacteric  for  the  Republican  party ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  longcvit}^  of  such  organizations  was 
diminishing,  or  as  if  tlic  war  of  the  Rebellion  so  undermined 
the  moral  constitution  of  (he  late  dominant  part}-,  that  it 
cannot  live  an}'  longer.  Tiic  ousted  members  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  popular  rage  will  be  provided  for  by  Grant,  in 
some  wa}'  or  other,  in  pay  for  their  votes  for  grabs  and 
force-bills. 

No  Republican,  strait-laced  or  liberal,  denies  the  bad 
character  and  record  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  war 
and  the  reconstruction  period;  and  no  one,  if  tolerably 
candid,  can  denj*,  that  here  in  Massachusetts  at  least,  and 
in  other  States,  it  is  disposed  to  be  better  now.  Here  it 
supported  Mr.  Gaston,  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
("Temple ton'*),  and,  last  year,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Tar- 
box,  Mr.  Cli.'ipin,  and  Mr.  Warren.  On  the  other  hand, 
uoIkmI}'  can  denj'  tii:it  the  Republican  administration  at 
Washington  h:is  been,  in  rcspcctabilit}',  running  behind- 
hand. l*roof  enough  exists  of  this  in  the  very  general  com- 
plaint of  the  Republican  press  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
in  its  demand  that  Gen.  Grant  shall  be  put  on  tlie  retired 
list. 

Some  goo<l  results  have  ensued  from  these  attempts  to 
reform  **  inside  of  the  party :  "  for  instance,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonabl}'  hoped  that  the  Republican  inflationists  and  force- 
bill  men  will  be  more  moderate.  But,  the  more  nearly  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  voters  have  approached  each 
other,  the  more  persistent  have  been  the  efforts  to  keep 
them  apart,  —  b}'  party  drill,  by  the  bringing  in  of  new 
*'  issues,"  an<l  the  exaggeration  of  old  ones.  The  union  and 
combination  most  dreaded  is  that  of  the  respectable  men  with 
each  other.  And  it  was  so  on  the  Southern  as  well  as  on 
fmancial  and  administrative  questions.  An  "  everlasting 
no"  was  interposed  whenever  the  men  who  thought  alike 
showed  a  disposition  to  act  together. 
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The  foolish  old  Bourbons  of  Ohio,^  for  the  puri)08e  of 
getting  additional  votes  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  put  an 
*'  inflation-plank  "  into  their  platfonu  ;  but  it  attracted  little 
or  no  obsei-vation,  and  would  have  had  little  or  no  influence 
on  congress  or  the  countiy,  had  not  the  ultra  Republicans, 
more  especially  the  Grant  men,  accepted  what  was  called  the 
issue,  and  i)ei*suaded  Carl  Schurz  to  involve  himself  in  it. 

^^You  cannot  cat  3'our  cake  and  have  it"  is  the  lesson 
Carl  Schnrz  is  taught.  lie  has  not  cnishcd  out  iuflation ; 
but  he  has  secured  the  Republican  candidacy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. So  much  for  being  the  ablest  of  the  doctrinaires^  and 
most  persuasive  of  orators,  without  any  comprehension  of 
how  parties  work  in  the  United  States.  The  inference,  I 
think,  is,  tliat  the  continuc<l  fight  between  names  is  acquiesced 

^  Ah  to  Ohio,  thero  is  so  much  to  be  said,  and  yot  there  in  so  little 
real  significance  to  it,  that  I  will  not  meddle  witli  it.  I  mean  by  this, 
that  one  tlioory  an  to  tl.o  efTuct  of  tlio  election  is  about  us  f;;uo«l  as 
another.  Tlio  vote  is  evidently  very  close,  it  secins  clear  just  now 
tlial  tilt)  tinly  «»ncs  \vli(»  havo  iii.ulo  any  thin;;  nut  of  irny(i.s'.H  <;loction 
arc  (!i':iuL,  C/url  Siiiiir/,  und  Sam  Tildcn,  —  ilio  liilitsral  lt<!|Mililic2m 
and  llic  New -Vol  k  DumiMirat.  Inllalion  cannot  ho  an  insue  in  IK7(>. 
The  issue  niust  ho  general:  uU  onr  presidential  iH.suos  have  been  Minco 
IKOO,  or  Jeffurson's  dciy,  when  the  government  really  Htarted  oflf  on  the 
DemoiTatic  hasiM,  or  a  mixture  of  English  constitution  and  French 
demtM'.racy.  An  accidental  fight  with  liiddle  fuifx'd  Jackson;  but  he 
would  have  won  on  other  issues.  I  do  not  see  how  two  parties  can 
make  an  Lssue,  unlo.<is  both  are  agriM)d.  The  llepublicans  made  the 
issue  in  Ohio:  the  clap-tni])  in  the  Ohio  DemtMiatic  platform  wsis  to 
catch  the  minority.  The  llepubliruns  seized  hold  of  it,  —  for  (irant,  in 
the  lirst  place;  or  to  get  money  out  of  the  citi/Ajns  to  uhn^t  him,  in  the 
second  filace.  You  will  not  hear  much  of  it  next  year,  except  by  way 
of  ciiminatitm,  or  recrimination,  wherever  one  or  the  other  diM-triue  is 
popular,  or  the  revei-se.  The  i»eopIc  know  little  about  it;  and  there  is 
really  no /(ii()  (or  no  A'/to/r/« /(ffr)  conceriiin.:;  It.  Tho«pufslion  of  rvKtimih 
tion  seems  to  nie  different:  this  is  based  ou  moral  principles,  in  some 
degree;  and  ou  this  the  llepublican  record  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The 
law  of  Congress  is  simply  the  repl3%  "  Call  to-morrow,  and  1  will  then 
tell  you  tcficn  to  call  uyain.*'  A  law  to  resume  in  '7U,  whitdi  nniy  l>e 
re|>ealcd  or  Hns|>ended  or  iH>st|rM>ned,  is  an  absurdity.  I  am  an  innno- 
di.'ilo  rcsuiiiplionisl,  and  also  an  anll-inllaliunist;  but  on  iIiIh  hisL  I  am 
obliged  t«>  Haiy  that  I  have  to  pin  my  opinit>ns  to  tliosu  who  .socin  lo  mo 
to  know  the  most.  This  is  a  good  rule,  I  suppose.  —  W.  S.  It.  (in  letter), 
1876. 
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in  with  extreme  reluctance.  There  used  to  be  a  way  of 
innking  new  parties ;  but  the  task  seems  now  nbnost  liope- 
less ;  and,  the  less  of  principle  there  is  to  fight  over,  the 
more  determined  the  holders  and  seekers  of  office  are  to 
keep  principles  out  of  the  contest.  When  the  Democratic 
pnrly  learns  to  mix  its  politics,  as  0[)ie  did  his  colors,  "  with 
brains,"  it  will  win.  ^Meanwhile,  also,  the  discoinagement 
of  filibustering  and  bargain  and  sale  in  oWy  jwlitics  will  do 
it  no  harm.  It  is  an  obscure  remark,  perhaps,  to  sa}'  that 
it  will  not  win  till  it  has  a  chance  to  win  :  but  I  mean  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  part}'  to  consolidate  itself,  by  a  de- 
termination to  purge  itself  of  loafers,  Butler  Clubs,  Inde- 
pendent Clubs,  and  bunnncrs  generall}*,  before  it  can  do 
much ;  and  it  needs  a  leader  and  a  State  Committee  who 
will  compel  it  to  do  so  with  a  strong  hand. 

Mr.  Beard  managed  the  campaign  very  well ;  yet  no  friend 
of  his  can  advise  him  to  keep  in  the  business.  Neither  he, 
nor  a  lunidred  oilier  men  just  :lh  enicieut,  can  keep  the 
ll<'publican  party,  as  such,  long  together,  or  long  in  the 
majoiit}'.  In  1877  he  will  not  like  to  be  forced  to  set  about 
resuscitating  the  Republican  part}'  as  such^  and  b}-  that  time 
will  have  had  no  more  than  the  year's  rest  he  needs.  The 
same  remark  will  appl}'  to  George  F.  Hoar,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
and  a  good  man}'  others. 

At  the  Schurz  dinner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  jim.,  said,  *'  Wo 
are  Republicans  to-day,  with  Blaine  in  New  England,  and 
with  Chamberlain  in  South  Carolina ;  Democrats  to-moiTow, 
with  Tilden  in  Albany,  and  with  Bayard  in  Delaware." 
*' The  News'*  thinks  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  "a  prouoimccd 
nationalist;"  while  Tihicn  and  Bayard,  especially  tlie  Dela- 
ware s(!nator,  hold  *'cxtn»ni(^  Slate-rights  theories,  pushing 
them  to  a  line  very  little  short  of  tlit^  secession  do<'trine, 
which  was  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  late  war  so  far  as 
the  South  was  concerned."  I  do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  Air.  Adams  had  in  his  mind,  when  speaking  of  Tilden 
and  Blaine,  their  views  on  nationalism,  or  its  opposite.  Ho 
was  thinking  of  them,  if  at  all,  as  upright  and  able  adminis- 
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trators  of  the  affairs  of  gOTemment.  Now  that  darerj  is 
oat  of  the  way,  I  sas|>ect  that  it  will  he  utterly  impossiUe 
for  either  party  to  excite  popahir  feeling  oq  the  Foorteeath 
aocl  Fifteenth  Amendments,  at  least  so  far  as  slavery  is  con- 
ceme<1,  or  questions  connected  with  slavery.  I  hope  so,  at 
auy  rate,  if  we  arc  able  to  maintain  the  Thirteenth  Ameml- 
mcnt,  prohibiting  slavery,  under  the  present  court,  as  Grant 
is  likely  to  leave  it,  we  shall  do  well.  The  court  is  drifting 
hither  and  yonder  on  questions  of  citizenship  and  recon- 
struction ;  so  that,  perhaps,  only  the  vagueness  and  incohe- 
rency  of  its  dicta  can  save  an}-  thing  at  all  on  the  questions 
of  citizenship  and  sufiTrage  to  white  or  black  in  the  South. 
A  prononnce<l  nationalist,  like  Blaine  or  Chamberlain,  must, 
besides,  Im;  prcTcralilc  Ui  such  State-rights  men  :is  Tildcn,  or 
even  Bayard,  if  nationalism  means  the  government  way  of 
settling  such  troubles  as  those  of  Louisiana. 

I  tried  to  caricature  or  satirize  the  Grant  process  in  this 
State,  before  it  was  made  |)crfect,  b}*  a  legal  opinion  signed 
113' .liistiiii.'iii  IVIii^ni ;  liiit  his  It't^a!  opinidii  w.xs  th<!  :u;hi:d, 
literal,  word-for-word  interpretation  which  the  adiiiiiiistra- 
tion  and  the  Republican  Congress  gave  to  the  powers  of 
Congress  afterward.  The  provision  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  ever}'  State  a  RcpiiMican  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  held  to  mean  to  guarantee  Uepubliean  admin- 
istration ill  Louisiana,  with  W.  V.  Kellogg  ns  its  chief;  and 
Mr.  O.  F.  Hoar's  comproinise,  iu  this  respect,  is  as  butl  as 
any  part  of  the  process.  If  this  is  pronounced  natioiuili^m,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  against  it,  or  that 
there  is  any  remedy  for  it  in  Tilden  or  Bayard.  We  can 
have  nothing  worse,  except  slavery  itself;  and,  for  one,  I  am 
ready  to  run  the  risk  of  the  revival  of  the  most  ultra  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  theories,  rather  than  the  practical  application 
of  the  cure  of  Drs.  Hoar  and  De  Trobriand. 

TIIK    COMING    UKFOKM    PARTT. 

Pennsylvania  politics  receive  much  attention  here  from  the 
quasi-independent  Republican  voter ;  and  the  Union  League 
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of  Philadelphia  seems  to  be  composed  of  some  very  fait 
specimens  of  that  varietj'  of  politician.  Why  don't  it  show 
its  independence  bj*  forraallj'  and  explicitly  abandoning  the 
party?  It  8a3's  just  this,  "  Republicans,  we  are  with  3'oii 
for  the  time  being :  30U  cannot  drive  us  off,  nor  coax  us  to 
go  off.  If  3'ou  take  our  ground,  we  remain  still  longer;  if 
not,  wc  will  tiikc  measures  to  consult  about  going."  The 
Grant  man  has  a  suflicient  rcpl}' to  this:  "We  listened  to 
you,  O  Ilcpublican  league !  last  year,  and  declai*ed  against 
the  third  term  for  Grant.  The  cleclion  came,  and  the 
Democrats  carried  the  State.  Wh^'  should  we  follow  your 
advice  again  ?  "  The  Democrat  says,  '*You  have  forfeited 
all  your  pledges ;  you  have  misconducted  all  over  the  South ; 
under  Grant's  lead,  3'ou  are  changing  the  whole  character  of 
the  government.  If  we  help  3'ou  to  beat  3-our  own  paHy  on 
the  new  issues,  3'ou  give  us  no  hope,  that,  next  3'ear,  you 
will  give  us  3'our  confidence  any  more  than  3'ou  do  now  ;  but, 
on  I  he  otluM*  hand,  if  we  hflp  you  now,  you  give  us  (o 
understand  that  —  Grant  being  out  of  Ihe  wa3'  —  you  will  go 
on  with  3'our  old  rotten  and  demoralized  part3',  and  wo  — 
having  in  the  meanwhile  demoralized  ourselves — shall  l)e  at 
3*our  mercy  till  1880.  Thank  3*ou,  no!  We  will  not  even 
consider  3'our  terms,  until  you  make  3'our  position  satisfac- 
tor3'.**  The  Democratic  part3'  is  not  rcsiKjnsible  for  this 
dead-lock.  Ten  chances  to  one,  it  will  be  victorious  any 
wav,  and  will  sweep  off  Grant,  and  the  part3'  his  system  has 
debauched.  We  have  no  right  to  ask  the  Democrats  to  yield  ; 
and,  for  one,  I  hope  thc3'  will  not.  As  things  apixjar  now, 
the  surest  road  to  reform  is  to  aid  the  i)arly  whicli  stands  in 
buttlc-arra3'  on  the  field,  armed  and  officered.  What  if  there 
arc  morccnarics  and  rebels  among  thorn?  Better  Ihis  than 
an}'  Ilcpublican  partj^  which  is  Hkel}'  to  win  a  victor}'  in 
187G. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  honest  Republicans  have  not  cour- 
age enough  to  take  bold  ground.  Wh}'  is  the  Philadelphia 
League  appealing  to  Republicans  alone  ?  Are  there  not  thou- 
sands of  honest  Democrats  in  Philadelphia  ?    Let  the  league 
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say  to  them,  *'  Come  to  us,  not  as  Republicans,  but  as 
reformers.  Let  us,  at  least,  set  an  example  of  courage." 
Here  is  a  chance  for  Hamilton  Hall,  Commonwealth  Club, 
and  hundreds  of  other  men.  Pull  down  3'our  repellent  ling, 
and  tear  off  your  repellent  badges.  Come  in  here,  or  thi'ow 
open  3'our  own  doors,  no  matter  which:  neither  of  us, 
probably,  can  beat,  or  at  least  found  a  party  of  permanence 
alone.  Let  us  go  together.  If  you  can  give  us  honest  men 
for  re-election,  we  will  support  them ;  for  new  nominations, 
we  will  make  them  jointly,  and  on  fair  terms,  or  no  terms, 
except  opposition  to  bad  i)olitics  and  bad  men. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  partisan  does  not  lose  an 
hour's  sleep  over  tlie  questiqn,  which  is  to  beat  in  1876  :  it 
is  all  one  to  him.  ^^  Jlaudy-dundy,  which  is  the  justice,  uud 
which  is  the  thief?  "  It  is  the  resumption  of  political  issues, 
governmental  questions  of  some  sort,  he  is  opposed  to.  He 
can  get  an  office  under  the  rotten  Republicans,  or  the  hide- 
bound Democrats, — one  just  us  easily  as  the  other.  lie  is 
not  to  bhiiiic  ill  any  sense.  If  New-Ilan)[)shim  usurpution 
were  ten  limes  as  hatl  as  it  is  8iip[)Ose(l,  it  could  not  be 
woi*se  than  Louisiana :  Democratic  theft,  multiply  it  ten- 
fold, is  outdone  liy  the  whiske3'-ring.  Neither  party  gives 
the  young  radical  and  the  sincere  reformer  an}-  cliauce.  If 
he  proposes  any  reform,  we  say,  "No,  wait  a  year;**  or, 
*'Yes;*'  and  thiui  we  ^.ll(^•ll  liiiii  as  we  clieaUMl  Curtis  and 
Eaton  on  the  civil-service  reform.  No  wonder  he  gets 
tired.  I  hope  he  has  got  tired  enough  and  disgusted  enough 
for  a  change,  and  a  radical  one  ;  and  if  the  word  put  out,  be 
it  Republican  or  Democrat,  is  too  much  for  him  to  spell,  he 
is  prepared  to  step  down  and  out  gracefully  or  clumsil}',  but 
down  and  out  at  any  rate. 

To  sum  up  tlie  situation  in  a  sentence,  the  difllculty  is 
in  the  hopeless  mediocrity  of  our  public  life.  If  tlie  reform- 
ers had  only  co-operated  in  1871,  there  might  have  been  a 
hopeful  contest  then^  and  the  foundation  for  a  revolution. 
These  things  ought  not  to  be  postponed  too  long.  But, 
come  when  they  may,  we  predict,  that,  when  *'  The  Inde- 
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pendent  Journal "  gets  ready  to  inaugurate  Cincinnati  reform 
operation  in  Ma.ssaeliiisett«)  for  ilio  overthrow  of  the  "rings," 
it  will  And  Gen.  Butler  on  hand  to  furnish  assistance, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  himself  the  "  independent " 
candidate  on  the  "  reform  "  platform.  Then  the  millennium 
of  reconciliation  will  come.  Then  all  estrangements  will 
be  harmonized.  Then  will  there  be  a  restoration  of  good 
relations  between  senators.  Then  will  the  vacant  seats  in 
the  Bird  Club  be  no  longer  vacant.  Then  wrll  happen  vori- 
ous  other  nice  things. 

"  Happy  days, 
Boll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year/* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FREE-SOIL  LEADERS. 

THE   OLD   FRBE-SOIL  LEADERS   AND  THEIR  WORK.* 

I  SAID  in  my  last  ^  that  Wilson  received  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  votes  for  senator  in  the  Ilonse  in  1855. 
This  is  a  misleading  fact,  as  the  House  then  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty,  wliereas  now  it  has  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fort}'.  I  think  the  popular  feeling  of  sorrow  for 
Gen.  Wilson's  decease  lasts  longer  than  such  feeling  gen- 
erallj'  does  for  eminent  men.  He  was  so  universallj'  known, 
that  this  is  not  a  niatlcr  of  surprise.  An  Irishman  at  North- 
ampton described  O'Conucll  to  me  as  a  ''  big-complex ioncd  " 
man.  Wilson  was  not  this ;  nor  was  he,  like  Sumner  or  Web- 
ster, striking  for  heiglit  or  port :  but  he  was  known  to  ever}'- 
body.     Sumner  was  always  picturcsqucl}'  dressed  also,  not 


(( 


Lax  in  his  gaiters,  laxer  in  his  gait; '' 


and  Webster  had  a  grandeur  of  tread  and  appearance  which 
overawed  State  Street,  and  shook  its  pockets  apart  when  ho 
came  near. 

Sumner  had  great  satisfaction  after  he  came  from  Nahant 
to  Boston  in  1873  ;  for  after  Grant  had  received  the  vote  of 
the  State,  and  by  seventy  thousand  majority  or  more,  in 
1872,  the  senator  had  a  notion  that  he  would  be  odious  to 
Boston  for  having  given  advice  so  unpalatable.  But,  when 
he  found  himself  as  poi)ular  as  ever,  —  looked  at,  as  of  old, 


1  Fruin  *' WoiTiiigUm's"  last  letters  in  tlie  Spriuglield  UexmliUciin, 
December,  1875,  and  January,  1870. 

>  See  Henry  'Wilson  (Brief  Biographies). 
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and,  before  he  loft  for  Washington,  welcomed  at  the  political, 
litcrar}*,  and  social  clubs,  —  he  was  delighted  as  apparently 
never  before.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  that 
qneer  guild,  the  "Banks  Club,"  and  made  a  speech  there 
with  tremendous  cheering,  —  a  dinner-speech  worthy  of  the 
dining  and  {\\c  coinpau}' ;  good,  in  its  wa}*,  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son's si>oech  at  the  Kobcrt  Burns  Centennial. 

It  is  well  to  have  people  paint  their  heroes  prettj'  much  as 
the^*  were ;  but  Wilson,  in  1840,  was  not  so  much  incapable 
of  writing  iingrnnnnaticrally  as  of  spoiling  :uh1  dividing  cor- 
rectly. But  the  general  truth  held  good  with  him,  that  tho 
man  who  thinks  correctly  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  with 
tolerable  accurac}*.  His  rhetoric  was  often  better  than 
Sumner's.  Something  has  been  said  about  Wilson's  running 
for  the  llouao  of  lleprosentatives  at  Washington  in  1852,  or 
early  in  18r>3.  His  Whig  opponent  was  Hon.  Tappan  Went^ 
worth  of  Lowell.  Butler  was  also  nmning  as  a  Democrat; 
and  there  was  a  bonajide  atteini)t  to  adjust  the  support  so  as 
to  let  Wilson  defeat  Wentworth  without  committing  Butler 
and  his  part}-  too  far.  The  matter  was  the  subject  of  fre- 
cpient  consultations  ;  but  the  (igures  did  not  come  out  right. 
Wentworth  beat  Wilson  by  a  hundred  votes  or  so,  and  went 
to  Washington  for  one  term ;  voted  against  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  and  spoke  against  it;  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  L. 
Knapp,  the  Know-Nothing  candidate,  in  1854. 

B}'  extraordinary'  good  luck,  the  peo[)le  had  ordered  tho 
Constitutional  Convention  to  be  held  ;  and  it  gave  Wilson  and 
Banks  '*  visible  means  of  support  *'  during  the  most  of  the 
year  1853,  —  a  very  interesting  j-ear  of  constitutional  dis- 
cussion. In  the  convention  ap])earod  Sunnier,  Wilson, 
Allen,  :nid  Dana;  lioutwoll,  Banks,  Hallett,  and  Butler; 
Choatc,  Dawes,  Hillard,  and  »Stcvenson  ;  Simon  Greenleaf, 
Joel  Parker,  Sidnc}'  Bartlett,  and  Joel  Giles ;  Morton  (sen- 
ior and  junior),  Briggs,  Bishop,  Rockwell,  and  Increase 
Sumner  from  Berkshire  Count}'  (worthy,  as  the  agricultural 
orator  from  Dalton  said,  of  the  immortal  statesman  whose 
name  it  beai*s,  —  i.e.,  Burke)  ;  Bird,  Train,  J.  G.  Abbott, 
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and  Talbot  (not  j'ct  done  with  politics) ;  Lord,  Crowniu- 
shicUl,  Upton,  and  Aldiicli ;  Griswold,  Alvord,  and  Bnrlin- 
game ;  C.  TV.  Chapin  and  Ilcniy  Chapin ;  Isaac  Davis, 
Artcnuis  Ilalc,  Jacob  Bigclow,  and  John  C.  Graj';  two 
Iluntingtoiis  and  Hubbard  ;  Karle,  Knowlton,  Nathan  Hale, 
Ilazcwcll,  Ke3'cs,  Goui*gas,  and  Frothingham  (Journalists)  ; 
Walcott,  Perkins,  and  Pcleg  Sprague ;  Alley  and  Gooch; 
Cushinan,  II.  K.  Oliver,  and  W.  C.  Plunkett ;  C.  B.  Hall, 
Amasa  Walker,  and  DeWitt ;  Blagden  and  Lothrop ;  Beach 
and  Whitney ;  George  More}-  and  F.  Brinley ;  William  B. 
Greene,  labor  reformer;  Rev.  George  Putnam,  Sampson 
Reed,  J.  M.  Churchill,  and  George  White ;  and  so  on,  with 
no  disparagement  to  plent}'  of  othci-s. 

Wilson  created,  or  helped  to  create,  rotten  boroughs  for 
some  of  the  Free-Soilers  and  Democrats ;  and  Dana  sat  for 
Manchester,  Sunmer  for  Marshdeld,  Burlingame  for  North- 
borough,  Ilallett  for  Wilbraham,  Boutwcll  for  Berlin,  Gris- 
wold for  Erving,  Alvord  for  lilontague,  Keyes  for  Abington, 
and  Increase  Sumner  for  Otis.  Wilson  was  chosen  for 
Natick,  and  also  for  Boston ;  and  Boutwell  was  let  in 
for  Berlin  afterward,  having  been  beaten  unexpectcHll}-  in 
Groton.  The  Whigs  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  law 
which  allowed  this  to  be  done  ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  well 
if  the  coalitionists  had  let  it  alone.  But  Wilson  anil  Bout- 
well  did  not  feel  (juile  sure  of  (heir  towns.  Hallrtl.  and 
Burlingame  and  Dana  and  Sumner  were  all  in  Whig  places, 
and  with  Whig  constituencies.  The  ''  leaders "  were  as- 
sailed in  *'  The  New-Yorlc  Nation,**  a  year  or  two  ago,  for 
maliciously  leaving  out  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams.  Talking  with 
Wilson  about  it,  he  reminded  me  that  Quinc}'  was  a  *'  coali- 
tion  town"  by  a  large  m.ijority,  and  was  expected  to  elect 
Mr.  Adams  ;  but  it  did  not  nominate  him.  It  is  pretty  apt 
to  treat  its  best  men  rather  cai)riciously. 

It  is  not  a  good  time  to  make  new  constitutions ;  for  the 
quack  ducirinaircs  are  too  late  iVoni  lOngland  and  their  col- 
leges to  help  make  good  ones,  and  this  one  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  very  nearly  right  in  principlj.     Possibly,  in  the 
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centennial  jear  of  1880,  it  maj^  be  wise  to  try  it.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1853  Wilson  was  very  active  and  useful,  and 
got  as  much  good  as  he  conferred. 

In  looking  up  two  or  three  of  these  facts,  I  find  that  the 
woman  question  came  up  on  petition  of  Abby  B.  Alcott, 
Wendell  Phillips,  T.  W.  Iligginson,  and  others  (about  two 
thousand  in  ail)  ;  and  was  reported  against  by  Amasa 
Walker,  on  the  ground  that  the  *'  consent  of  the  governed  " 
was  shown  hy  the  small  number  of  petitioners.  They  had 
the  sense  to  strike  out  tlie  reasoning^  before  adopting  the 
conclusion,  "  inexpedient,"  or  "  leave  to  withdraw."  E.  L. 
Keyes,  representing  Abington,  seems  to  have  been  the  suf- 
frage champion. 

Let  me  catch  up  one  or  two  more  threads  concerning  the 
old  leaders  of  the  Free-Soil  part}'  by  accounting  for  E.  R. 
Hoar's  absence  from  convention  by  his  judgeship  in  1853. 
At  this  time  Stcplien  C.  Phillips  was  dead,  having  been 
lost  by  the  burning  of  a  steamer  on  the  St.  Lawrence  about 
1852.  Robert  Rantoul,  jun.,  who  was  in  a  transition  state 
at  this  time,  died  in  1852.  Palfrey,  on  whom  the  fight 
hinged  in  Congress  in  184G  and  1848,  appears  not  to  have 
been  a  candidate ;  nor  was  Erastus  Hopkins.  S.  G.  Howe 
was  no  doubt  too  bus}'  and  too  useful  elsewhere.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  Andrew,  who  was  not,  however,  promi* 
ncut  in  our  politics  as  carl}'  even  as  1853. 

And,  now  that  I  have  got  over  the  line  of  the  convention, 
let  me  go  on  and  mention,  as  among  the  old  Free-Soil 
leaders,  Estes  IIowc,  James  M.  Stone,  Joseph  T.  Bucking- 
ham, George  F.  Farlc}',  John  W.  Graves,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
Edward  L.  Pierce,  Stephen  II.  and  Willard  C.  Phillips  (sons 
of  Slophen  C),  and  J.  Q.  A.  Grilfin,  G.  L.  Strccter  of  Salem, 
Anthony  of  New  Bedlbrd,  and  II.  .S.  (Jeer  of  Norlhanipton. 
The  last  three  were  journalists,  and,  I  think,  abandoned  the 
Whigs  on  Ta3'lor's  nomination.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  get- 
ting old ;   and  so  was  Mr.  Farlc}',  —  a  very  able  lawj'er, 

^  Tlio  reasoning  was  struck  out,  108  to  44. 
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immortal  from  having  been  tlic  man  of  all  others  to  pound 
Butler  into  silence.  Nearly  all  were  Whigs,  or  of  the  Whig 
school ;  though  J.  M.  Stone  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  Pierces 
were  of  that  school  (sons  of  Jesse  Pierce  of  Stonghton,  an 
old  Jeffei-sonian). 

Gerrit  Smith  did  not  often  come  to  Boston,  I  think ;  but 
I  remember  his  lectunng  here  once.  He  was  of  large 
^^  build,"  like  Sumner  and  Chase,  and  unlike  Seward,  who 
also  was  a  less  frequent  visitor  here  than  Chase,  lilr.  Chaso 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men. 
During  the  war,  once  in  a  while,  Seward  came  to  Boston. 
As  lie  went  briskly  up  the  steps  of  the  State-IIouso  stairs  to 
Gov.  Andrew's  room,  he  seemed  a  very  common  man.  The 
poo[>lc  wouhl  not  have  stopped  in  tin;  street  to  l<K>k  at  him  as 
they  did  at  Sumner  and  Chase,  and  even  at  some  more  small 
in  stature,  like  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  and  as  the}'  do,  for  that 
matter,  at  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who,  for  a  small-sized 
man,  has  quite  a  remarkable  port  and  appearance.  There 
must  be  sometliing,  but  not  every  thing,  in  size.  Daniel 
Webster  and  John  Quincy  Adams  seemed  to  me,  on  the 
grandest  occasions  on  which  I  saw  them,  to  be  of  about  equal 
altitude.  I  saw  Mr.  Adams  ever}'  day  during  the  contest  with 
Henry  A.  Wise,  Tom  Marshall,  and  the  slaveholders,  in  1842  ; 
heard  him  charge  Wise  with  coming  into  the  House  willi 
his  hands  dripping  with  blood,  —  alluding  to  the  Cilloy  duel ; 
and  I  renieinl>cr  Wise's  al)solulely  ghostlike  face,  as  he  stood 
appalled,  and  as  if  he  had  been  shot  through  tlie  body,  and 
was  waiting  to  fall  to  the  floor. 

Webster  was  a  familiar  sight  to  all  of  us.  As  he  walked 
down  State  Street,  or  up  the  aisle  to  the  plntforin  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  he  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration,  — 
though  (for  instance,  when  he  was  brought  in  to  put  down 
the  Conscience  Whig  rebellion,  in  the  Whig  convention) 
not  so  much  the  latter  as  tlie  fornior.  At  this  time,  I  believe 
WrbstiM"  was  at  hfart  with  tht;  antislavcry  wing  of  thtj  l)arty. 
We  should  have  carried  the  day,  witli  Stephen  C.  IMiillips, 
Palfrey,  Sumner,  C.  F.  Adams,  Wilson,  Allen,  andE.  R.  Hoar, 
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if  Webster  had  not  interposed.  I  refer  now  to  almost  any  of 
tlie  years  from  1845  to  1848,  and  do  not  remember  the  partic- 
ular time  he  was  brought  into  Faneuil  Hall  to  put  down  tho 
*'  conscience  "  men.  At  Springfield  the  task  was  committed 
to  Ashinun,  Winthrop,  and  William  Dwight.  J.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  afler  all,  was  as  groatl}'  feared  as  anybody 
excepting  Webster.  It  was  at  Fancnil  Ilall,  I  think,  that, 
after  the  day  had  gone  against  ns,  he  came  in,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  read  them  so  magnillcently, 
that  we  began  to  think,  for  tho  moment,  that  we  had  got  all 
we  wanted,  and  had  been  reall}*  guilt}-  of  boys'  play  in  ask- 
ing for  more.  B}  and  by,  however,  Webster  went  over,  ou 
the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Ovstoundiug  friend  and  cnemj-  alike. 

Gen.  Wilson  related  how,  on  one  daj'  after  this,  he,  with 
Boutwell  and  Banks,  walked  round  Boston  Common ;  how 
he  for  one  pronounced  for  war  against  Webster,  if  tho  Whigs 
did  not  themselves  renounce  him  ;  an<l  how,  as  he  believes, 
the  plan  of  tlie  coalition  was  lirnl.  HU<;g(*sLcd.  BanlvH  inquired 
of  him  with  emphasis  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  Wiiigs  could  or  would  break  with  Webster ;  and  Boutwell 
was,  as  ^isual,  rather  reticent  and  doubtful  on  the  subject. 
After  this  the  coalition  developed  itself  rapidl}',  the  Free- 
Soil  part 3*  everywhere  proclaiming  its  pur|K>se  to  be  to  obtain 
an  antislavery  senator  in  Webster's  place  ;  and  they  got  him 
in  Charles  Sumner. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIEF  BIOGHAPHIEa 
JOHN  A.    ANDREW. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  history  was  Got. 
Andrew's  famous  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in  which  he 
said,  substantial!}',  that  Massachusetts  men  were  reluctant 
to  enlist  because  the  negro  ]iad  not  been  called  upon.  This 
must  have  been  as  early  as  May,  1862,  seven  or  eight  months 
before  the  emancipation  decree ;  for  I  remember  tiiat  it  was 
made  one  of  the  grounds  of  coiiiplaiut  against  Gov.  Andrew 
by  the  Joel  Parker  part}'  iu  the  fall  of  that  year.  "  A  con- 
ditional patnotism  !  "  said  the}' :  ^^  Massachusetts  pjiitriotism 
is  not  conditional  I  And  she  wants  no  conditional  patriot 
for  a  governor:  so  down  with  John  A.  Andrew!"  Ex- 
Ma3'or  Wightman  was  especially  indignant,  and  sent  ou 
word  to  Washington  that  Massachusetts  woulil  fuiiiisli  all 
the  soldiers  required,  whether  the  negroes  were  called  on  or 
not ;  and  we  had  as  hard  work  to  elect  John  A.  Andrew  in 
18G2  as  Col.  Bullock  in  1867,  and  succeeded  b}'  a  majority 
somewhat  less  than  that  which  the  latter  received  in  18G8. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sunnier,  Gov.  Andrew  wsis  tlio 
best  abused  man  in  Massachusetts  by  the  hunkcrism  of  Bos- 
ton at  this  time.  I  have  heard  Gov.  Andrew  sa}'  that  Lewis 
Hay  den  suggested  to  him  that  slaves  ought  to  be  "  contra- 
baiul  of  war,"  and  that  this  was  Ixrfore  that  title  was  applied 
to  theui  b}'  Gen.  Butler.  But  it  is  iiii[)Ossilile  to  li\  (ho 
priority  of  this  idea,  which  was  likcl}'  to  suggest  itself  to 
many  people  about  the  same  time.    As  for  arming  the  slaveSi 
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that  idcn,  too,  occurred  to  thousands  of  people,  simultane- 
ously-, as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out.  Why,  I  recollect  some 
resolutions  introduced  into  our  House  of  llepresentatives  by 
Mr.  Durfoe  of  New  Bedfoixl,  and  sup|x>rted  hy  Mr.  Pierce  of 
Dorchester,  and  others,  as  earl^*  as  Ma}-,  18C1 ,  calling  upon 
government  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the  black  men. 
They  wore  onl}'  defoalcd  by  about  half  a  dozen  votes. 

In  the  spring  of  18G1,  Caleb  Gushing  offered  his  services  to 
the  government  in  a  military  capacitj* ;  but  Gov.  Andrew  in 
a  very  omi)ha(ic  niannor  declinod  Ihcni,  expressly-  on  political 
grounds ;  and,  when  the  atten)pt  was  afterwards  made  to 
give  him  a  brigadier's  commission,  the  opposition  came  from 
Andrew,  who,  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  others,  came  into 
conflict  with  Gen.  Butler.  Our  two  senatora,  Sumner  and 
Wilson,  at  this  time,  were  willing  to  have  Gen.  Gushing 
commissioned.* 

The  attachment  of  Boston  merchants  and  business-men  to 
thn  <*\-;!;ovonior  was  genuine  iumX  hrarty.  It  wjis  based 
partly  on  his  recognition,  during  the  war,  of  the  claims  of 
family  and  college,  and  the  Brahmin  blood  (and  some  blood 

1  An  the  relations  of  Ocu.  Ciisliing  to  tlio  Stntis  Onvcrnmcnt  liavo 
becorao  matter  of  notoriety,  it  nin^'  be  well  to  8tat«  the  airtual  facta 
of  the  case.  Boon  after  Cnshing'n  return  from  the  South,  Gov.  Andrew 
received  t\v«>  let tcra  from  him.  One  contained  a  form:d  tender  of  his 
services  to  the  Slate  in  any  civil  or  military  capaijity  in  which  they 
miglit  he  d«?**ired:  the  oilier  was  i>rivate;  hnt  1  nn<lcrstand  it  refcrrofl 
totlie  fricniUy  tennswiiich  hail  existed  in  the  le;::islatnro  and  cl-tew'liero 
between  tlie  governor  and  the  writer.  Tlio  governor,  after  due  deliber- 
ation, replied,  tiiat.  as  a  man  and  a  mngi^trate  ho  could  not  reconcile  it 
to  his  sense  of  duty  to  intrust  important  public  interests  to  a  man  who 
had  for  so  long  a  time,  and  up  to  so  recent  a  date,  been  known  t  >  be  the 
intimate  fri<Mid  and  u)>lioltlcr  of  tlio  leading  spirits  of  the  liobollioti. 
A»'i<i»o\vlrdging  in  profM'r  v-pirittlH-)  frioiidline.sM  nf  ticn.  (yUKhin'^s  loiter, 
the  giivrrnor  s.'iid  he  i-oidd  hot.  allow  his  privali;  fccliii'^s  lo  inlliienro 
him  in  nn  appoiidment  whicii  would  in  hit  judgment  ilnnftuOixc^  U*  a 
gieater  «)r  le>s  extent,  the  branch  of  public  service  to  wliicli  it  ndght  be 
att:w  he;l.  'J'he  letter  wa.-*  sulnniited  to  the  Kxeciitivo  Ccmncil,  and 
approval  by  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  Mill  ever  see  tlie  light, 
except  through  Gen.  Cushing's  consent;  but  I  have  given  the  substance 
of  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  suflicient  accuracy. — New -York  Tribune, 
3Iay  3,  IWil. 
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that  was  not  Brahminical)  ;  also  on  his  diflerenccs  with 
leading  radicals,  and  his  well-known  and  pronounced  opin- 
ions on  public  aflfairs,  some  of  whicli,  as  tlioy  arc  upon 
record,  arc  in  Ihj  lino  with  "  cuuscrvalive  **  upiuious  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  White  House,  and  the  country ;  and  on  his 
admirable  personal  characteristics,  which  were  such  as  to 
attract  a  class  of  men  like  the  Boston  magnates,  who  uuist 
have  an  idol  of  some  soil  or  other.  Webster  was  their 
greatest ;  Banks  came  near  being  one ;  and  Andrew,  when  ho 
died,  was  one,  and  it  never  had  a  worthier. 

No  man  ever  ex:celled  him  in  the  democratic  instinct.  No 
man  ever  had  less  prejudice  against  poverty  or  color ;  indeed, 
he  scemcMl  to  liavt;  absolutcl}'  none :  and  I  think  the  colored 
people  will  say  that  he  was  far  more  coitlial  and  hearty 
towards  them  than  many  a  man  more  eminent,  thorough, 
and  theoi*etical  as  an  abolitionist.  His  sym[iath3'  for  nmn 
even  extended  to  man  as  a  criminal,  not  only  in  prisons,  but 
out  of  them ;  and,  although  victimized  now  and  then,  ho 
never  lost,  faith  iu  human  natuiK; ;  and  his  humorous  turn 
hel[>cd  to  keep  him  from  getting  di8ap[>oinled  and  soured, 
however  grossly  he  might  bo  deceived.  He  had  great  per- 
sonal [)opularity ;  an<l  the  whole  conunuuit}^  ix5gardod  him  as 
a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  honest  uian,  as  well  as  a 
good  lawyer  and  effective  debater.  He  was  not  a  radical  in 
an  oftensive  sense.  He  was  too  much  of  a  lawyer  to  be  a 
revolutionist  or  destructive.  He  had  the  genuine  law3-er-like 
notion  as  to  the  duty  of  defending  bad  men  wIumi  they  are 
placed  in  peril ;  and,  I  fear,  wa:i  too  naich  attached  to  the 
rubbish  and  rust  which  make-  the  legal  professiuii,  as  now 
administered,  a  stumbling-block  and  a  nuisance,  to  be  classed 
as  a  genuine  progressive.  Outside  of  the  law,  however,  he 
was  as  gmiuiue  and  health}'  a  man  as  cv(a'  live<l. 

There  are  good  lawyers  who  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
Gov.  Andrew,  that  K.  W.  Gn;en  was  illegally  tried  and  ex- 
ccnlcd.  My  favorite  ballad  (of  which,  however,  I  nniieuil)er 
only  one  verse,  and  I  am  not  sure  tliat  there  is  an}  other) 
celebrates  the  misfortune  of  the  sailor  who  fell  overboard, 
and  met  with  an  unwelcome  host  in  the  cold  water :  — 
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"They  throw  over  rope  and  tackle, 
Of  saving  him  in  hopes : 
But  Die  shark  had  hit  liis  head  off; 
So  ho  couldn't  see  tlio  ropes." 

The  ropes,  3*ou  see,  arc  entirely  constitutional  means  de- 
signed for  saving  an  innocent  man ;  but  the}'  came  too  late 
for  the  poor  mariner.     So  it  was  in  Green's  case  in  18G6. 

Gov.  Andrew's  statue  seems  to  me  to  be,  on  tlie  whole,  a 
good  one.  The  most  conuuon  remark  about  it  is,  tluit  it  ought 
to  be  brought  out  into  the  hall  farther  instead  of  being  cooped 
up  in  a  corner  niche.  The  head  and  face  are  excellent  like- 
nesses, and  the  attitude  and  tread  of  the  figure  are  those  of 
tiic  ex-governor.  The  cloak  helps  remind  you  of  the  familiar 
figure  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  more  than  the  spectacles  pushed 
up  on  the  forehead  to  complete  the  illusion. 

Most  of  the  gov(»rnors  I  have  known  have  had  a  sidelong 
fondness  for  Boston  wealth.  Gov.  Bullock,  who  knew  it 
brsf ,  stM'nuMl  to  have*  l<*ss  r<»sp(»<',t  for  it,  and  a  gn\'il.er  disjK)- 
sition  to  1)0  Innnorous  at  its  exp<Mise,  tlian  tlic  rest  of  them. 
It  is  a  good  deal  of  a  thing,  no  doubt,  for  a  common  sort  of 
a  man  to  be  invited  into  the  society'  of  the  wealth}',  even  if 
his  hosts  are  not  able  to  contribute  much  more  than  wine  and 
mahogany  to  his  entertainment.  It  was  a  common  complaint 
among  Gov.  Andrew's  carl}'  friends  tliat  he  was  dispose*!  to 
think  timt  blood  and  family  and  a  college  diploma  stood  for 
something  in  the  wa}'  of  militar}'  abilitj',  above  the  educa- 
tion of  common  people.  But  I  suppose  the  fact  was,  that 
the  young  bloods,  as  a  general  thing,  were  more  particular 
about  their  rank  than  were  the  sons  of  the  poor  men ;  and 
the  easiest  wa}*  to  get  along,  and  the  way  also  to  bring  in 
money  and  influence,  was  to  humor  them  and  their  rich  rela- 
tions. Certainly  no  man  who  ever  lived  here,  and  attained 
high  station,  ever  had  less  regard  for  the  "  accidents"  of  a 
man  than  Andrew.  He  was  g^'iatest,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
broad,  liberal,  human,  sympathizing  man,  rather  than  a  states- 
man or  a  governor. 

We  have  boasted  a  great  deal  about  Massachusetts   in 
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the  war ;  but  I  don't  think  we  were  in  any  respect  above 
other  loyal  States.  Certainly  our  affairs  were  not  managci 
with  extraordinary  financial  skill ;  but  this  was,  of  course, 
mainl}'  the  fault  of  the  legislature.  Our  volunteering, 
making  allowance  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  available 
men  hero,  was  equal  to  that  of  other  States,  but  not  supe- 
rior. The  State  was  early  in  the  field,  and  lost  its  men 
at  Baltimore ;  and  this  helped  our  claims  a  little.  The  gov- 
ernor, however,  was  distinguished  in  this,  that  he  was  an 
inspirer  of  other  men.  He  went  often  to  Washington.  His 
magnetism  was  great.  Lincoln  and  Stanton  and  the  gen- 
erals liked  him.  He  could  talk  well  and  write  well.  He 
corresponded  with  all  soils  of  people,  lie  worked  up  ques- 
tions lii'vc  that  of  the  employ uieut  of  colored  troops.  Ho 
met  oilier  Northern  governors,  and,  being  more  of  a  man  in 
expression  and  electricity  than  the  rest,  made  a  gi*eater 
impression  abroad.  He  was  a  preacher,  first  and  last.  He 
would  sit  in  his  chair,  and  dictate  letters  and  speeches  in  his 
sonorous  style,  with  a  delii^Iil  in  his  own  coniposillon  which 
was  panloiKible,  and  even  very  pleasant  to  witness.  Ho 
would  fix  his  auditors,  and  compel  attention  b}*  his  person- 
al! t}',  so  that  they  were  carried  awa}'  by  his  energj'  and 
enthusiasm,  and,  if  they  did  not  assent,  did  not,  at  least, 
make  iininediale  ol)je(;liou.  lie  got  a  habit  of  domineering, 
after  a  while,  which  made  him  some  enemies.  If  the  claims 
of  the  Stale  were  not  immediately  attended  to  at  Washing- 
ton, he  pitched  into  the  senators  and  representatives,  scolded 
about  Sumner,  sneered  at  Wilson,  damned  Butler,  never 
forgiving  the  "New-England  department*'  and  the  olfer  to 
the  governor  of  Mar3iand.  He  was  an  excellent  hater  of 
all  men  who  thwarted  or  tricvl  to  thwart  him. 

But  there  was  no  bound  to  his  8ymi)ath3'  for  common  folks. 
He  never  sneered  at  the  unfortunate ;  rather  liked  to  have 
bailed-out  people  and  pardone<l  criminals  about  him ;  had 
immense  faith  in  human  nature ;  would  have  taken  the 
hand  of  slaveholder  and  rebel  as  readily  as  of  slave  and 
loyal  volunteer,  and  with  as  great  confidence,  on  the  whole. 
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in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  He  gradually,  and  not  slowly, 
carac  to  think  himself  greater  than  anybod^'^  else  here,  and 
rather  chafed  at  Wilson's  and  even  Sumner's  superior  posi- 
tion, —  superior  as  being  more  permanent  than  his  own.  As 
curly  as  1862  he  was  a  little  cross  because  we  made  the 
Republican  State  Convention  nominate  Sumner  for  re-election 
to  the  Senate ;  and  was  disposed  to  think  he  carried  the 
senator  on  his  shoulders  through  that  campaign,  whereas  he 
no  more  carried  Sumner  than  Sumner  carried  him :  but  both 
went  together,  spite  of  Parker  and  Saltonstall ;  spite  of  the 
clamor  against  the  Altoona  convention  of  loyal  governors, 
and  the  senatoi''s  negro  speech  at  Worcester.  I  never  heard 
Mr.  Sunnier  express  even  the  smallest  impatience  under  the 
governor's  criticisms,  or  speak  of  Andrew  other  than  with 
affection  and  respect. 

Andrew  was  in  no  sense  a  flabby  character.  He  always 
had  an  opinion,  and  never  was  afraid  to  express  or  defend  it, 
though  sometiuies  he  might  in  his  public  addresses  3ield  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friends.  It  is  within  m"  recollection  that 
in  18G1  or  18G2  —  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  year —  he  intended 
to  recommend  a  modification  of  the  prohibitor}'  law ;  and 
even  sent  to  the  printer  a  paragraph  to  that  effect,  to  make 
a  part  of  his  address.  He  probably  thought,  finally,  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  for  a  fight  with  the  State  alliance  on 
this  question.  Believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  utter  folly  to 
attempt  to  carrj'  out  the  policy'  of  prohibition,  and  that  the 
sooner  the  attempt  is  abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  tem- 
perance men  turned  into  other  channels  of  effort,  the  better, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Gov.  Andrew  never  did  a  greater 
—  as  he  certainl}'  never  did  a  more  heroic  —  act  than  to  rally 
the  op[>osition  to  that  intolerant,  overbearing  t3'ranny,  which 
under  the  lead  of  the  Stute  alliuncc,  and  by  the  machinery 
of  secret  societies,  terrified  public  opinion  into  a  formal 
acquiescence  in  the  prohibitory  law  for  so  many  years. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Gov.  Andrew's  addresses  and 
messages  will  ever  hold  a  high  rank  as  specimens  of  political 
statesmanship.     The  valedictory  address  is  a  queer  mixture. 
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It  is  imiK)ssible  to  deduce  from  it  any  system  of  opcratioDS, 
or  to  stip[)osc  that  the  author  of  it  would  at  that  time,  if  in 
a  position  of  power  or  influence  at  Washington,  have  had 
any  fixeii  i)olicy.  Tiic  governor  was  casil}'  impi-esscil  b}*^ 
other  people*,  SIS  well  as  constituted  to  impress  tliem.  Ho 
went  a  good  deal  by  impressions  indecil,  and  by  impulse. 
In  the  winter  of  18G0-61  he  eame  home  from  Washington 
more  or  less  disposed  to  think  well  of  the  Sewaid  and  C.  F. 
Adams  plan  of  compromising  the  dilBculty ;  and,  alter  tele- 
graphing to  a  Western  governor  that  A[assachusetts  would 
not  send  delegates  to  the  peace  conference,  he  yielded :  but 
I  suppose  he  could  not  help  it,  and  went  for  the  appoint- 
ment. He  sent  strong  men,  however,  and  pi-obabl}'  knew 
that  they  would  not  compix)mise  an}'  thing.  The  valeilictory 
address  contains  things  which  may  be  quoted  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  then  and  now  in  dispute.  There  are  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  indicate  the  dissatisfaction  which  Gov. 
Andi*cw  was  more  and  more  bourinninu:  to  feel  with  the 
"  nidicnl"  Uopublirniis.  The  boariiii^  of  it  is,  on  1h<i  whole, 
opposed  to  granting  the  right  of  siiUVagc  to  the  blacks,  or  at 
least  to  all  of  them.  He  lays  stress  —  and  he  useil  to  do 
so  in  conversation  —  on  securing  to  them  civil  rights  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political  rights.  He  thought  well  of  an 
educational  test  for  suffrage :  though  this  w:i3  against  his 
early  theory ;  for  he  was  alwa3's  opposed  to  the  reading-and- 
writing  amendment  in  JMassachusetts ;  and  one  of  the  things 
which  made  some  of  us  so  enthusiastic  for  him  in  l«(»0  was 
his  hearty  hatred  of  Know-Nothingism,  and  secrecy  and  ex- 
clusiveness  in  all  their  forms  ami  phases. 

As  I  read  again  this  valetlictory,  and  recall  his  frequent 
convei*sations  laying  stress  on  '*  civil  rights*'  Jis  dill'erent 
from  political  rights  (though  I  cannot  see  how  in  a  [>o[)ular 
government  there  can  be  any  absolute  securit}'  for  civil 
rights,  except  in  an  equal  ballot ;  any  fivedoni  for  the  dis- 
franchised, except  freedom  by  eoiutcs}-  and  on  sufferanc(r), 
I  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  Uoston  conservatism  has  some- 
thing more  than  its  habit  of  idolatry  to  justify  it  in  thinking 
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well  of  Gov.  Andrew ;  and  that  the  governor  would  have 
been  a  discontented  man  for  a  good  while  alVer  18CG,  if  he 
had  liviul.  Ancln^w  was  not  a  j^rrat  I'Monixh  lawyer  to  l>c 
quite  free  from  technicalism ;  3'et  this  gave  wa}'  in  all  anti- 
slavery  cases,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where  his  blood  became 
wanned  b}'  S3'mpath3'  and  zeal  for  man  as  man.  Theoreti- 
cally, he  was  not  so  rigid  an  abolitionist  as  some  other  men : 
yet  no  white  man  was  oftener  seen  in  Joy-street  Church  than 
he  ;  and,  if  the  prejudice  against  color  was  ever  alien  to  any 
Caucasian,  it  was  alien  to  him. 

Mr.  Dana  and  other  liepublican  and  Free-Soil  lawyers 
could  not  consent  to  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  from  the 
bench.  Andrew  had  a  great  respect  for  juilicial  station  ;  but 
he  never  hesitated  to  attack  the  slave-catching  judge,  and, 
when  Caleb  Cushing  denounced  the  removal  in  the  House, 
made  a  speech  in  answer,  boldlj*  accepting  the  issue,  telling 
Mr.  Cushing  that  this  was  the  result  of  no  momentarj'  effort, 
but  the  result  of*  thn^e  years  of  cousisleiit,  delennined,  and 
at  last  successful  struggle  to  defend  the  rights  and  honor  of 
our  own  Massachusetts,  —  the  rights  and  honor  of  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  this  confederac}* ; "  and  going  on  to 
denounce  slaveholding,  and  especiall}*  the  Fugitive-slave  Law ; 
occasionally'  striking  that  high  note  for  a  word  or  two  which 
made  a  pnxligious  effect  on  all  who  heard  it,  and  flinging  at 
Cushing,  at  last,  this  sentence  with  all  his  force :  ''Thej'  may 
go  on ;  the}'  ma}*  achieve  other  triumphs,  encourage<l  hy 
temporar}-  and  momentary  success  over  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  they  ma}'  ride  rough-shod  over  freedom  in  the  Terri- 
tories, backed  up  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
composeil  of  nine  men,  nearl}'  all  of  them  packed  on  to  that 
bcncli  b}'  the  slave-power  of  the  government,  —  placed  there, 
not  for  merit,  but  by  reason  of  a  preordained  and  predestinated 
Rubservieney  ;  the}'  may  go  on.  lUit  the  da}'  of  reckoning  is 
at  hand.  l>ehind  that  party  stalks  the  headsman  !  *  Because 
judgment  is  not  speedily  executed  against  an  evil  work, 
therefore  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  have  it  fully  set  in 
them  to  do  evil.'     But  the  judgment  will  come.     We  have 
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had  our  ears  to-day  near  enough  to  the  gi'ound  to  hear  the 
muttering  thunder  of  its  terrible  reverberations.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he,  who  in  that  day  of  tlie  reckoning  of  the  people  shall 
have  held  out  against  the  law,  will  only  find,  that,  like  the 
murderer  of  Ilanilci's  father,  he  has  been  spared,  until,  by 
the  last  crowning  act  of  al)ominable  tyranny,  he  shall  be 
struck  down,  * 

*  That  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black 
As  hell,  wlici-eto  it  goes.*  " 

You  may  imagine  the  effect  of  this  in  the  House  of  Repra- 
aentatives  after  Mr.  Cushing's  denunciation  of  the  removal. 
Bad  rhetoric,  do  30U  say?  But  it  spoke  the  feeling  of 
Massachusetts;  mode  John  A.  Andrew  governor;  and  its 
spirit  kept  him  there  through  18G2,  and  to  the  close  of  his 
administration ;  and  it  is  the  heroic  soul  and  human  heart 
of  the  common  people  which  rejoice  in  the  statue,  and  ore 
glad  to  sec  it  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  the  early  John  A.  An- 
drew, the  private  citi/.en,  the  abolitionist,  the  friiiiid  and 
defender  of  the  fugitive  slave,  the  hater  of  the  gallows.  No 
man,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  RantouL  is  more  honor- 
ably connected  with  the  reform  which  seeks  to  root  up  that 
abominable  monument  of  barbarism,  who  is  even  more  to  be 
loved  and  venerated,  than  the  war  governor  and  the  theorist 
upon  political  science ;  and,  even  more  than  for  the  statue, 
Boston  rich  ukmi  are  to  be  honored  for  their  botinty  to  his 
widow,  his  children,  and  his  sisters.  There  are  some  lines 
which  Gov.  Andrew  was  fond  of  repeating,  and  which  occur 
in  one  of  his  messages,  although  not  correctly'  quoted.  The 
verse  has  often  bet;n  erroneouslj'  attributed  to  writers  who 
never  saw  it.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  it  in  1782.  The 
lines  are  as  follows :  — 

"  Then  with  no  fiery,  throbbing  pain, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.'' 
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JUDGE  CHARLES   ALLEN   IN   1867. 

Ill  gonuino  logiil  and  intcllcctuul  strength,  there  was  not 
probably  any  man  npon  cither  of  onr  conrts  eqnal  to  Judge 
Allcjn  ill  hi8  vigoroiin  dayH.  Jt  w;ls  a  gnjat  tixiat  U)  hear 
him  some  t\vcnt3'-livc  years  ago,  when  holding  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  at  Lowell,  tear  to  pieces  Mr.  Webster's 
argument  in  behalf  of  W^'man,  the  President  of  the  Phocuix 
Bank.  "  Judge  Allen  has  got  the  case,"  said  Webster  when 
the  juiy  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilt}*.  Allen  left  the  bench 
of  that  court  in  lH44y  having  served  oii\y  two  yeara,  and 
returneil  to  the  bar  and  to  politics.  From  this  time  to  1848 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Liberal  Whigs, 
co-operaling  with  ^Ir.  Wobslor  in  the  anti-Texas  movement, 
and  with  S.  C.  Phillips,  Sumner,  C.  F.  Adams,  Wilson,  Pal- 
frey*, and  the  rest,  in  the  measures,  which,  in  1848,  led  to  the 
great  rebellion  against  Winthrop,  Stevenson,  and  Co.,  and 
the  final  defeat  and  extinction  of  the  Whig  organization. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  give  Judge  Allen  the 
credit  of  having  first  decidedly  broken  the  old  Whig  line. 
He  and  Gen.  Wilson  bolted  the  National  Convention  of 
1818,  and  came  home.  The  revolt  proceeded  rather  lan- 
guidl}',  until  Judge  Allen  one  day  called  a  meeting  in  Wor- 
cester City  Hall  (o  hear  a  speech  on  public  affairs.  His  iron 
will,  as  is  believed,  coerced  the  old  "  Worcester  Spy  "  into 
the  movement ;  and  from  that  day  the  Free-Soil  party  began 
to  grow  defiant  and  aggressive,  and,  though  beaten  for  a 
3*car  or  two,  it  was  triumphant  soon  after  1850,  and  it  has 
been  ever  since  in  the  ascendant  in  Massachusetts.  The 
judge's  speeches,  during  these  three  or  four  years,  were 
wonderfullj'  able,  —  much  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his 
co-laborers.  In  Congress  he  failed  somewhat  for  lack  of 
health,  and  perhaps  of  industry*,  and  was,  no  doubt,  glad  to 
get  back  to  judicial  pursuits. 

CnARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Whig  in  good  and  regular  standing  until  1848.     He 
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vfos  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  Wbigs  from  1844  to  1848,  sap* 
porting  a  newspaper,  and  editing  it  with  much  ability,  until 
after  Gen.  Ta3ior's  nomination,  and  taking  the  lead,  with 
Sumner,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Ilenr}'  Wilson,  Charles  Allen, 
and  Jo!m  (i,  Puirn'3',  ngaipst  tlie  Aslnnnns  and  Winthrops 
and  Stevcnsoiis,  who  were  for  continuing  the  oKl  ** national" 
polic}',  which  finally  was  worn  out,  and  had  to  be  discon- 
tinui^d.  lie  has  never  flincheil  in  an}*  case  where  principle 
was  at  stake.  He  voted  for  Van  Burcn  in  1848,  and  was  an 
uneas}'  Whig  during  the  times  of  the  Texas-annexation 
question,  and  a  very  uneasy  Free-Soilcr  after  18r>0.  As 
carl}'  as  1844  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Texas 
question  for  ^'Thc  Boston  Courier,"  in  which  occurs  the 
following  curious  language  concerning  Van  Burcn,  —  curious 
when  we  think  of  the  vole  of  the  writer  in  1840,  and  the 
vice-presidential  candidacy  of  1848  on  the  same  ticket  with 
the  little  magician:  ''Mr.  Van  Burcn,"  said  l^lr.  Adams, 
*'  must  Ihj  judged  b}'  his  preceding  coui-sc,  talvcn  as  a 
v.hole ;  and  from  that  Krt  iio  man  delude  liiuiself  with  tlic 
belief  tliat  he  is  fixed  to  U113'  thing  but  his  own  interest." 
At  this  time  Mr.  Adams  su[)ported  ^Ir.  Claj'  as  a  choice 
of  evils ;  but  so  strong  was  he  against  Texas,  that  his  lan- 
guage implied  that  dissolution  of  the  Union,  ultimate  if  not 
immediate,  might  justifiabl}*  be  the  result  of  its  annexation. 
Texas  came  in ;  then  Ibllowcd  Conscience  versus  Cotton 
AVhiggery,  and  the  revolt  of  18J8,  ^Ir.  Adams  taking  a 
prominent  part. 

The  coalition  never  quite  suited  him  ;  and  in  1853  he  took 
a  stand  against  it,  and  did  much  towards  its  final  defeat, 
for  which  I,  for  one,  have  for|i;iveu  him  Kmg  :igo ;  for  it 
deserved  to  be  defeated,  though  not  altogether  for  Mr. 
Adams's  reasons.  The  Free-Soilers,  as  a  part}*,  did  nothing 
more  in  i\Iassaehusctts ;  but  many  of  thein  got  odiec  in  1855 
through  Know-Nothiugisin.  To  this  ]Mr.  Adams  was  as 
strongly*  opposed  as  ^Ir.  Sumner,  denouncing  it  very  vigor- 
ously in  a  speech  at  Syracuse  and  elsewhere,  right  in  the 
midst  of  its  triumphs.     lie  preserved  his  strong  abolition 
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ideas,  tliongli  he  was  not  very  prominently  before  the  public 
until  after  his  entrance  into  Congress ;  and  in  Ma}',  18G0,  ho 
made  a  speech  entitled  "The  Republican  Party  a  Necessity," 
whicli  had  tlie  old  ring  in  it. 

In  Januarj-,  18G1,  however,  ho  turned  up  a  compromiser. 
Seward,  about  this  time,  was  holding  communication,  through 
James  E.  Ilnrvc}',  with  the  traitoi*s  of  South  Carolina,  advis- 
ing wilh  Jerry  Bhick  and  James  Buchanan,  and  proclaiming 
that  tliere  was  no  power  to  coerce  the  rebels.  It  is  not 
important  t/)  know  whcUicr  ]\Ir.  Adams  M\  under  Mr. 
Seward's  influence,  or  JMr.  Seward  under  Mr.  Adams's ;  but 
the}'  were  in  sympathy  with  each  other.  A  theorizor  and 
doctrinaire  when  out  of  public  life,  when  he  got  into  Con- 
gress he  fell  into  the  compau}*  of  men,  who,  originally  theo- 
rizers  and  doctrinaires  like  himself,  had  also  an  idea,  that^ 
when  they  become  in  an}'  degree  responsible  for  public 
affairs,  they  nuist  necessarily  compromise  in  order  to  bo 
**  practical.'*  Sagacity,  in  their  opinion,  consists  in  being 
the  first  to  offer  terms,  instead  of  being  the  last  to  accept 
them. 

A  writer  in  *' Lippincott,"  in  giving  a  biograph}'  of  Mr. 
Adams,  made  loud  complaint  that  the  leadera  of  the  coalition 
kept  him  out,  although  the}'  provided  places  for  Boutwell, 
Sumner,  J)nna,  Griswold,  Ilallett,  and  so  on.  The  reason 
why  they  did  not  provide  a  place  for  Mr.  Adams  was  that 
Quincy  was  a  coalition  town,  and  these  other  men  resided 
in  Whig  towns. 

The  story  that  the  Free-Soil  party  and  the  death  of  Whig- 
gcr}' grew  out  of  a  quarrel  beginning  as  far  back  as  1841, 
and  that  it  culminated  in  a  consultation  between  Conscience 
Whigs  like  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr,  Palfrey,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  10.  U.  Hoar,  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips,  and  othei'S,  with 
J.  G.  Whitticr,  Wendell  Phillips,  Mr.  Garrison,  and  John 
Picrpout,  could  hardly  have  originated  with  Mr.  Adams. 
This  must  refer  to  what  was  called  the  "anti-Texas  move- 
ment," which  was  strictly  non-political,  or  Mr.  Garrison  and 
Mr.  Phillips  would  never  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as 
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they  never  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Free-Soil  movement. 
This  anti- Texas  movement  was  a  movement  for  public 
meetings  and  petitions,  and  nothing  more ;  and  its  editorial 
writers  wcTe  Eliziir  Wright  and  William  Ilenr}'  Channing 
mainly.  Air.  Wright  rditird  its  mr\vs|i:i|NT,  which  wan  called 
**  The  Chaiiibreakcr."  It  lasted  till  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
bad  no  further  immediate  influence  on  politics.  ^^  Tliis  was 
the  death  of  the  Whig  party,"  says  ''The  Nation,"  igno- 
ranlly  following  this  ignorant  writer  in  "  Lippincott."  Wiy, 
Mr.  Webster  was  almost  at  the  head  of  this  '^  Conscience" 
Whig  movement,  and  wrote,  with  Judge  Allen,  its  address, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  Faneuil-hall  meeting;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Mexican  war  )>roke  out,  and  Mr.  Wintbrop 
went  in  for  the  "country'  however  bounded,"  and  Gen, 
Taj'lor  began  to  be  thought  an  available  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, that  the  terms  '^  Conscience  Whigs"  and  '^  Cotton 
Whigs"  began  to  be  heard.  Judge  Hoar,  who  was  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1846,  first  made  use  of  these  terms  in  debate 
tlicrii. 

The  parallel  this  \>Titcr  draws  between  Gen.  Wilson  and 
]^Ir.  Adams  is  tnie  enough  on  one  side  of  it.  The  writer 
says  Mr.  Adams  had  gi*eat  faith  in  principles,  and  not  so 
much  in  expedients.  The  truth  is,  that,  while  Gen.  Wilson 
is  an  expedientist,  Mr.  Adams  is  no  less  so.  I  have  heard 
him  suggest  expedients  b}'  the  hour  together.  He  was 
always  of  a  diplomatic  turn  of  mind,  and  of  course  fitted 
for  what  goes  bj'  the  name  of  statesmanship,  after  the  old- 
fashioned  pattern ;  but  the  difference  between  him  and  Mr. 
Sumner,  for  instance,  or  Ju<lge  Allen,  in  the  way  of  frank- 
ness and  directness,  was  world-wiile.  The  Adamses  are  an 
independent  race  of  men,  and  that  is  a  very  gi*eat  [xjint  in 
their  favor ;  but  none  of  them  was  ever  yet  hanged  for  his 
frankness,  or  a  disposition  to  do  awa}-  with  the  arts  of  diplo- 
mac}',  even  in  the  minutiae  of  local  politics.  ISIr.  C.  F. 
Adams,  sen.,  got  to  Congress  alnjut  ihe  time  the  war  broke 
out ;  and  his  career  there  strikingly  illustrates  his  diplo- 
matic and  expedientist  turn  of  mind.     lie  was  with  Seward 
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throughout.  His  principal  speech  wns  a  disgraceful  attempt 
to  bridge  over  the  diflicultj'  bj'  a  compi-omisc ;  and  his  name 
is  identified  with  an  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  the  interest  of  strengthening  slavery  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  tlie  war,  which  original  thinkers  and  sound  mor- 
alists knew  cculd  not  be  prevented  by  anj^  process  of  this 
sort. 

In  his  3*oungcr  da3*s,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  bold  man.  No 
man,  from  1810  to  the  downfall  of  the  era  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Miissachusclts,  w.'us  nion*  frjirh^ss  or  more  able  than  he  on 
the  nntislavcry  side.  No  man,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  less 
i-ogard  for  the  social  and  political  environments  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  Whiggism.  His  hates  and  contempts  for  the 
cottonocracy  and  the  doughfaces  were  salutary  and  refresh- 
ing. His  speeches  and  reports  and  newspaper-articles  were 
of  the  most  downright  character.  He  was  not  conservative 
enough,  or  practising  lawyer  enough,  to  be  bound  at  ail, 
like  sonic  other  I«'re<*-Soil(irs,  by  judicial  decisions  or  old- 
fasliioncd  constitutional  theories.  1  le  was  never  found  among 
those  antislavcry  men  who  thought,  that,  if  the  Fugitive-slave 
Law  wjis  not  to  be  obeyed,  it  at  least  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. He  gloried  in  the  "Jerry  rescue"  at  S3Tacuse, 
and  in  all  other  rescues  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  indomitable 
spirit  of  his  father  w:is  in  hiui  always. 

JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS. 

John  Quincy,  Democrat  as  he  is,  seems  to  me  the  best 
inheritor  of  the  Adams  qualities ;  lacking  some,  because  he 
was  young  during  the  thick  of  the  antislavcry  war,  but 
making  up  b}*  being  more  a  "  man  of  the  world"  than  most 
of  his  race.  He  is  independent,  like  his  ancestors,  and  as 
honest,  I  dare  sa}',  as  tlicj*  were  or  are.  There  is,  I  am 
Sony  to  say,  in  this  connection,  nothing  in  the  blood  or 
liistor}'  of  the  Adams  faniilj'  to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
superior  honest}'  over  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

The  other  sons,  instead  of  being,  as  their  father  was  at 
then*  age,  bold  and  downright,  are  politically  timid ;  and  Mr. 
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Hcniy  has  altogether  too  much  of  the  English  and  diplomatic 
and  supercilious  character  which  belongs  to  "The  New- 
York  Nation  "  school  to  allow  him  to  become  a  useful  pub- 
lic man.  These  men  are  inde{>endcnt  students  of  political 
affairs :  they  think  for  themselves.  There  is  some  of  tho 
cant  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ''high  tone"  about  them ; 
but  this  comes  of  too  much  reading  of  ''The  New- York 
Nation,"  the  organ  of  "  tone."  J.  Q.  has  not  much  of  this, 
however;  and  (lie  youugcr  brothers  will  get  rid  of  it  by  and 
by.  I  apprehend  that  John  Quincy's  experience  in  his  ollico 
of  trial-justice,  in  the  Qulnc3'  caucuses,  and  in  tlie  councils 
of  the  Democratic  part}',  has  banished  "high  tone"  pretty 
nearly  from  liis  mind. 

I  presume  the  great-grandfather  and  the  grandfather,  in 
their  youth,  had  some  of  the  demagogue  element,  but  not 
much.  Charles  Francis  never,  apparentl}',  had  any  of  it; 
but  this  great-grandson  blooms  out  richl}'.  He  is  a  young 
m:ui  of  fair  talents,  but  absolutcl}'  without  couviclions  upon 
any  subject  whalover.  His  first  s|.'hirg(%  in  Ihe  legislature 
of  18G(>,  was  an  attack  upon  Judge  Lord  juid  Dislrict- 
Altorney  Abbott  of  Essex  County,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  partisanship  in  prosecuting  certaiu  over-zealous 
liCpublicans  who  had  tarred  and  feathered  a  Swampseott 
Copperhead.  He  brought  iu  an  order,  iuslructiug  tho 
attorney-general  to  take  charge  of  the  enses ;  and  the  result 
was  that  they  were  (piashed,  or  in  some  other  way  discon- 
tinued. This  proceeding  greatly  shocked  the  conservatives, 
especiall}'  the  conservative  lawyers ;  but  Adams  never  af- 
fected to  have  any  thing  but  couleuipt  for  them  and  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  l>y  :nul  by  ho  took  a  lureh  to  the 
other  side.  Ilesolutions  on  national  atlnirs  came  up  ;  and  he 
alternatel}'  fought  and  dodged  these,  appearing  one  time  as 
the  zealous  friend  of  Gen.  Wilson,  who  at  that  period  was 
occui)ying  a  "  conserviitive  "  position.  When  fall  came,  ho 
went,  with  John  L.  Swift  and  the  rest,  into  Johnsonisui, 
presided  at  one  of  the  State  conventions,  ran  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  got  beaten,  and  was  then  quiet  until  he  turned  up 
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as  the  candidate  of  the  P.  L.  L.^  branch  of  the  CopperheMl 
part}*. 

II is  father  and  grandfather  were  deadl}-  enemies  of  all 
secret  societies,  and  never  specially  advocated  the  interests 
of  tlie  liqnor-dcalers.  *'Jack"  went  in  all  over,  like  the 
man  who  blacked  himself  from  head  to  foot  when  he  under- 
took to  pla^'  Oihello.  1  dare  sa}-  he  treats  the  whole  affair 
as  a  joke  ;  for  he  is  considerable  of  a  huuiorist.  His  letter 
will  not  boar  verv  close  analvzation.  He  hints  that  he 
entertains  some  ''strong  opinions'*  upon  questions  which 
the  Democratic  resolutions  do  not  touch.  He  avows  his 
ndinirntion  for  JoffiTson's  theories  in  terms  which  indicate 
that  he  believes  in  them.  Mo  part}*  can  succeed  which 
adopts  the  contrar}*  theor}'. 

It  was  said  at  the  Virginia  election  that  some  of  the  negro 
voters  in  Virginia  were  tunied  awa}''  from  the  polls  because 
thc3'  had  forgotten  the  names  the3''  were  registered  b}-.  This 
is  not  unconnnon.  A  young  man  named  John  Quincj'  Adams, 
living  out  here  in  Quincy,  has  forgotten  hin  name,  though  it 
is  quite  an  illustrious  oue,  and  would  seem  to  be  dilllcult  to 
forget.  These  negroes  have  not  forgotten  their  partj'  name. 
Thej'  are  not  apt  at  spelling,  and  would  probably  tell  you  that 
"  c-o-n-s-e-r-v-a-t-i-v-e"  spells  rehd^  and  "  r-a-d-i-c-a-1 " 
spells  loyal ;  aud  they  do  not  get  far  out  of  the  wa}*.  It  is 
melanchol3-,  no  doubt,  that  Jack  and  Peter  have  forgotten  their 
names;  but  the  blan)c  pnrtly  rests  ou  their  former  owners, 
who  never  gave  nan)es  to  half  of  them.  The  mischief  is  not 
irreparable :  the}*  will  learn  fast  enough.  Meanwhile,  let 
radicals,  who  are  half  disi)osed  to  vote  for  Copperhead  can- 
didates in  Massachusetts  for  the  sake  of  rel)ukiug  somebody'' 
or  other,  coiir^ider  whether  their  mouKny  of  their  own  names 
is  not  gel  ting  a  liMle  dercH'tlve.  Tin;  e:ii)ar,it3*  of  thc^  whole 
people  for  being  governed  as  well  as  lor  governing  must 
be  aeknowlo(lg(Hl.  Some  whim  prevents  John  Quinc}'  from 
seeing  the  truth  of  the  woman  (piestion  ;  but  he  will  by  and 
b}'  be  logical  even  on  that. 

1  A  iecrei  free-liquor  party. 
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JAMES  C.    ATER. 
OK  BIS  NOMIKATIOK,  IN  VBl,  TO  CONGRX88. 

Dr.  A^'cr  has  at  last  piu*chasc(1  a  nomination  in  the  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  Diutriia.  The  011I3'  nMleeming  feature  in  this 
case  is  that  Ayer  probably  ii:is  no  idea  that  he  has  done  any 
thing  contrary  to  gooil  morals  or  common  decenc}*.  If  ho 
ever  heard  of  Robert  Walpole,  the  only  thing  ho  ever  hcaril  of 
him  was  his  celebrated  saying,  that  ^^  all  those  men  have  their 
price."  This  nomination  is  so  disgusting,  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  be  followed  hy  an  election.  Mr. 
Tarbox,  his  opponent,  is,  on  the  stump,  a  strong  partisan, 
but  a  very  honest  man,  who  in  the  legislature  alwa^'s  acts 
with  less  reganl  to  party  than  men  who  ap|>ear  less  stiff  in 
their  partisanship.  It  was  said  two  years  ago,  that  a  largo 
part  of  A3'er*s  money,  used  for  electioneering-pur[)oses, 
forgot  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  disbursing  agents. 
It  was  "  high  jinks"  for  a  long  time  by  the  lobbyists,  who 
probably'  thought  th«»y  would  '*  .save  "  (Imj  <l<K:(or  for  aaothcT 
trial.  They  may  conclude  that  they  will  "  save  him  "  again 
for  187G.  Such  a  man  is  b^'  no  means  to  be  thrown  away ; 
and  the}'  know  full  well,  that,  if  he  is  elected,  there  will  ba 
no  more  money  for  them.  A  cynic  or  a  satirist  might  justify 
this  nomination  on  military  groiuuls. 

AVhen  the  Pembcrton  Mill  fell,  Mr.  Frank  Watson,  of  one 
of  the  Lawrence  papers,  wrote  an  account  of  the  event, 
which,  I  am  informed,  Ayer  got  reprinted  on  one  of  his 
advertising  sheets,  in  company  with  a  proslavcry  speech  or 
address  purporting  to  be  by  himself,  and  with  which  ho 
flooded  the  Southern  country,  sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
condition.  He  probal»ly  slew  more  rol>cls,  real  or  incipient, 
in  this  campaign,  than  Gen.  Grant  in  all  of  his.  When  (iod 
lets  loose  a  pill-maker  on  this  planet,  then  look  out  I  It  is 
really  a  very  small  thing  to  elect  such  a  man  to  Congress. 
The  wontler  is  that  he  was  not  <:lios<;u  Uifore.  If  he  had 
been  made  a**  colonel,"  he  would  have  got  there  eight  or 
ten  years  ago.    I  suppose  the  real  trouble  has  been  the  indis- 
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criminate  character  of  his  slaughterings.  For  every  Southern 
stomach  disarraugeil,  a  Northern  kidne3'  has  been  "  devilled." 
However,  time  has  Anally  set  all  this  aright.  If  Ayer  is 
successful,  the  quack  epoch  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. If  Grant  is  choked  olf  from  his  third  term,  it  will  be 
by  an  A3*cr  '"movement."  We  arc,  speaking  geologically,  in 
the  bottle  strata  of  our  histor}*.  Our  chronology  will  hence- 
forth contain  such  items  as  these:  "In  18G0,  Ayer's  ped- 
dlers first  entered  Scandinavia ;  in  I8G0,  a  deluge  of  cherry 
pectoral  flooded  Japan  ;  18GG,  Cathay  captured ;  18G7,  the 
sludy  <;f  A^rr'H  Alninn.'ic  niadi^  croinpnlsory  in  Australia." 
llistor}',  geograpli}',  mathematics,  Kosmos  itself,  is  to  be 
rewritten  in  the  new  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Lowell 
congressman,  whose  statue  will,  four  hundred  years  hence, 
be  found  in  cities  buried  volciuucall}*,  and  whose  autogi'aphs 
and  recipes  on  the  obelisks  of  interior  Africa  will  puzzle  the 
explorers  of  that  era. 

FUANCIS   W.    BIIU)   IN    1870. 

Mr.  Bird  Inis  qualities  which  make  him,  on  the  whole, 
about  :is  strong  a  politician  as  any  man  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  of  his  fnithfulness  it  is  uunecessarj'  to  speak, 
lie  combines,  better  than  any  other  man,  wise  political  fore- 
sight and  practical  wisdom  of  organization.  His  influence 
upon  politicians  and  public  men  h:is,  I  am  confident,  been 
greater  than  that  of  an}'  man  among  us.  Mr.  Biixl  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  William  Lcggott's  motto,  that  "  the 
world  is  governed  too  much."  He  is  a  free-trader  and  an 
anti-rcstrictionist  in  most  things,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest 
politicians  in  a  part}'  which  is  not  famous  for  shrewd  politi- 
cians. Few  men,  if  any,  in  Massachusetts,  have  so  many 
inontal  rcsonrcos  for  a  fiii^ht  of  any  kind  as  Francis  W.  Dinl. 

SILVEH-WEDDINO    ADDUKSS    TO     HON.    F.    W.    DIUD. WUITTEN 

DY    **  WAURINGTON  "    IN    18G8. 

Dkah  and  honored  Fwend,  —  In  congratulating  you  and 
Mrs.  Bird  upon  the  return  of  this  anniversary  of  your  mar- 
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riagc, — opoo  jour  sih'CT  wedding, — wc  cannot  k-l  tLe  op- 
portunit}'  pass  of  expressing  to  300  personally,  and  hy  aft«|^ 
ftolistantbl  token,  oiir  warm  atfi-ction  for  j<ju,  and  oar  |>n>- 
foaiul  ailminitiofi  for  tliobc  «|iialilii-s  of  lienrt  aimI  uiiimI  nhich 
liavc  made  you  not  only  tbc  delight  of  3-our  intimate  friemlsy 
but  a  most  useful,  and  we  migUt  almost  say  imlLipeiisabley 
member  of  our  social  aiMl  politic::!  Iiodj-. 

Most  of  us  lia%'e  known  you  long ;  all  of  ns  loi^  enough 
to  aiiprcciate  those  strong  jiersonal  and  public  virtues  whidi 
have  enabled  yon  to  wield,  socially  and  politically-,  a  power 
in  Massachusetts  and  national  politics  superior  to  that  held 
by  anj'  man  among  us  who  has  not  been  in  the  exercise  of 
high  pfililic  ffinetioiLs.     You  have  ilhistrateil  tlw;  fact,  th:it  an 
eaniett,  indefatigahle,  inde|icudeiit  loju,  hy  the  |jower  of  his 
will,  the  vigor  of  his  brain,  and  the  magnetism  of  his  friend- 
ship, may  influence  to  a  very  large  decree  the   action  <^ 
men,  who,  being  more  ambitious  of  |)ersonal  distinction,  have 
attained  much  higher  public  station.     For  twenty  years  past, 
yiMi  h:ivo  cl<iMO  iiion*  Hian  riii^'  ollior  in.-iii  to  Ii<»M  loj^otlior,  to 
coiicciilraU;,  lo  inspire,  the  rfloiiiiaUKv  piiMii;  S4*iiliiiii*iit  of 
iliis  Coiiinioiiwcalth,  an<l  to  Iea<l    it  on   lo  victory.     Yom* 
counsel  has  lieen  sought  l*y  govenioi-s  and  seiiat4ii-s,  aiul  sel- 
dom disreganlcMl  except  to  Ih.'ir  hiss;  while  t4i  tlie  humbler 
incmlKTS  of  l!i(?  party  of  pr(»j^i*ess  you  Jiaw  been  au  iiivahia- 
blc  guide,  philosopher,  and  IVieml.     Wc  know  iktIW-iI^' well, 
that,  at  least  up  to  a  ver^'  recent  i)crio<l,  you  liavc  liccii  one 
of  the  lx,'8t-al)used  men  in  the  eouuniuiity.     Vour  habit  of 
(Iciiying  tlicori(?.s  wliicli  were  sup[>osed  to  Ikj  well  osUiblisheil, 
of  giving  hos[)itaIily  to  ui)i)opular  doctrines,  of  ex|M>sing 
prevailing  fallacies,  and   of  deriding  the  onini[)resent   and 
ininnncrabic  humbugs  of  the  day,  have  niado  your  name  a 
Imgliear  Ui  the  ignorant.     Ihit  you  have  outlived   all  this. 
You  have  be-.iten   down,   by  sheer   force   of   character,   all 
op[Misition  ;  and  !iow,  hard  u[)on  sixt^*  years  of  age  as  30U 
are,  you  are  as  young  as  the  youngest,  and  moi-e  us(;ful  than 
the  most  useful,  man  among  us.. 

We  honor  you  for  your  public  vii-tues,  and  for  your  x)rivate 
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qualities  we  hold  3'ou  in  the  warmest  affection.  Tours  has 
not  been  **  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,"  nor  has  radi- 
calism made  3'ou  an  asc(^tic.  Good-fellowship  has  been  in 
you  most  admirabl3'  joined  to  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
earnestness  of  principle ;  and,  although  you  have  liberally 
scattered,  >ve  rejoice  to  see  ever3'where  about  us,  in  doors 
and  out,  that  you  have  as  liberall}*  increased.  We  rejoice  in 
3'our  worldl3'  prosperit3' ;  we  congratulate  3'ou  on  all  the 
hai)p3'  circumst'iuces  of  yoi.r  lot,  — on  the  love  of  wife  and 
chiUlren,  the  loyall3'  of  friends,  the  res[)ect  of  all  men  who 
know  you,  and  whose  re8[)cct  is  valuable ;  and  we  ask  you 
to  accept  of  this  gift  *  as  a  token  of  our  love,  to  be  kept  as 
a  memorial  of  this  occasion,  and  handed  down  to  3'Our  pos- 
teril3'  as  an  heir-loom,  to  tell  3'our  children  and  3*our  chil- 
dren's children  of  that  high  degree  of  appreciation  and  love 
with  which  "  Frank  Bird  "  was  held  b3'  all  who  knew  liim. 

THK    mill)   CLUU    IN    ISl'iO. 

You  must  know,  now,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  dinner- 
eaters  at  Parker's  evcr3'  Saturday.  The  radicals  attend 
**  Bird's  dinners,"  and  the  anti-radicals  the  other  dinners, 
which  have  no  distinguishing  name.  This  line  of  distinction 
is  the  best  I  can  draw ;  but  it  does  not,  after  all,  tell  tho 
exact  truth.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  Bird  dinner  is  anti- 
Banks  and  pro-Seward ;  3'et  I  know  some  strong  friends  of 
the  governor*  who  attend  them,  and  others  who  do  not  assent 
to  the  expressions  of  hostilit3'  to  the  goternor  which  arc 
fre(iucntl3'  heard  there.  On  the  other  hand,  several  cordial 
haters  of  his  Excellenc3',  and  some  radicals  of  an  intense 
character,  frequent  the  other  table.  When  I  say  that  a  sub- 
scription-paper in  aid  of  an3'  radical  and  ultra  antislavery 
movement  would  be  pn^tty  certiiin  to  be  carried  to  Mr.  Bird's 
part3*  first,  and  would  obtain  a  more  cordial  reception  there, 
if  not  more  mone3',  than  at  the  other  place,  I  perhaps  best 
express  the  dillcrence  between  the  two  parties.     Tho  gov- 

1  A  silver  service.  ^  N.  P.  Batika. 
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Ttdicctiy  two  doQafiy  paid  to  the  mttuU  on  cnseriiks  tlae  kalL 

Atiotit  tliirt}'  of  M  were  present,  —  Dr.  Ee»tes  Howe  at  tlie 
betvl  oT  tiic  taMc,  Gov.  Arnlrew  on  tbc  ru^it.  Adkm^ 
otticrs  present  were  F.  W.  DinJ.  Ci.-ii.  Oliver  (State  Trca&- 
orer),  two  colooelst  Adin  Tliavcr,  William  Stowc,  Charles 
W.  Storj%  F/lward  L.  Pierce,  Coffin  (-Carietoa"  of  -The 
Joarrusl "),  William  L.  Burt,  J.  M.  Day,  Charies  W.  Slack, 
S.  I*.  irrl»iiio,  Kliziir  AVri'ilil,  JriiiM-^  M.  Nliiilt',  A.«-.  Wr  vtwv- 
gr:iliilaU:<l  each  oilier  on  Suiujilt'.')  riT^i^tiiiicc  to  the*  LiMii^iuua 
Bill,  and  itf»  bueeess.  Dir«l  showed  inc  a  letter  from  Sumner, 
111  i%hich  he  says  it  is  whis|icrc«l  th:it  the  bill  and  the  pro|M>- 
hition  to  niakif  a  Imst  of  Taiic}'  may  l»c  hitelutl  to  thv*  Appro- 
priation liill ;  and  he  si^^nilieantl}'  adds,  '*  Iftliat  is  done,  the 
Appropriation  l>iU  will  not  pass."  lie  t4»Ul  the  rri*Niih*iit, 
*^Mr.  Tresidcnt,  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  and  it  shall  not 
pass." 

Mrs.  Klizabeth  Cady  Stanton  dineil  at  Young's  with  Mr. 
Kii'd  and  his  club  once  in  1SG8.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
Ih  nny  thing  veiy  extraordinary'  in  this;  at  any  rate,  thcro 
ought  not  to  Ik;.  Women  are  very  intiMvsting  |>eople  for 
men  to  dine  or  breakfast  with.  I  do  not  attach  an}*  particu- 
lar Hignifieance  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  presence  at  the  dinner  at 
Yonng*H,  and  am  not  sure  even  1li:it  it  indi(*:ili>s  aii}'  new 
light  on  llie  queslioii  of  woman's  siillVage ;  but  I  am  .snro 
that  tli<:  company  of  intelligent  ladies  is  the  most  pleasant 
company  intelligent  men  can  have,  and  vic^  vtrsa. 
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I  have  never  3'et  seen  or  heard  of  any  Boston  chib  or 
socioly  80  powerful  in  its  indiiencc  (taking  its  history'  for 
twent}'  or  twenty-five  years  togctlicr)  as  tlie  Biixl  Club. 
And  this  is  not  even  a  "  club."  It  is  not  a  secret  order,  or 
an  open  order,  or  order  of  any  sort.  It  never  had  an  officer, 
or  a  record,  or  a  treasury,  or  a  committee,  or  a  member- 
ship, more  than  custom,  not  ver^-  strict,  gave  it. 

ANSON   BUULINOAMB. 

The  first  time  I  saw  **Mjtssa  Ansongame  "  (as  the  colored 
man  called  him,  in  his  hurrii!d  ejaculations  of  Joy  over  his 
election  at  the  time  Mr.  Appleton  came  so  near  defeating 
him)  was  in  1848.  He  >vns  in  his  office  in  the  old  State- 
house  building,  —  an  office  in  which  he  pretended  to  practise 
law,  but  in  which  the  clients  he  met  were  mostly  the  j'oung 
and  enthusiastic  Frce-Soilcrs  of  that  da3%  It  is  just  twenty 
years  since  E.  R.  Hoar  and  others  sent  out  that  queer  circu- 
lar summoning  the*  anti-Taylor  men  to  Worcester  to  organ- 
ize. I  mention  Judge  Hoar's  name  because  he  was  the 
aullior  of  the  circular.  We. got  together  under  Uiat  call  to 
oppose  Taylor,  because  lie  was  *'  not  a  Whig."  I  wrote 
iuah}'  a  column  in  "  The  Lowell  Courier  "  before  the  nomi- 
nation, and  in  **The  Boston  Whig"  after  it,  to  prove  that 
Ta3'lor  was  no  Whig,  and  therefore  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
N^duty  of  a  Whig  to  support  him.  After  the  nomination  of 
Van  liurcn,  if  I  remember  rightly,  less  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  that  argument;  and  it  would  have  been  much  more 
candid  at  the  outlet  to  acknowledge  that  our  pur|)ose  was  to 
break  up  the  parly  which  had  shown  itself  incompetent  to 
doal  with  the  living  questions  of  the  da}-.  Burlingame  was 
tlie  favorite  30ung  orator  of  the  party ;  while  S.  C.  Phillips, 
Cliarlcs  AIUmi,  Ihinry  Wilson,  and  (J.  K.  AdainH,  did  the 
heav}'  work.  Sunnier  was  more  sought  after  than  all  the 
others,  attaining  to  such  popularity  among  the  rank  and  ffie, 
that  they  insisted  on  his  nomination  for  the  Senate.  The 
coalition  only  two  or  three  years  after  defeated  the  Whigs, 
and  took  the  State  out  of  their  hands. 
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Anson  got  into  the  Senate  from  Middlesex,  and  gave 
otfence  to  some  of  liis  Free-Soil  constituents  —  indeed,  to 
nearlj'  all  of  tliem — b3'  opposing  the  prohibitoiy  liquor  law. 
In  1853  he  made  his  appearance  as  a  cari)et-biigger  •fi'om 
NortJiborough  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Ilallett 
carried  his  bag  to  Gill,  l^outwell  to  Berlin,  Sumner  to 
Marshfield,  Dana  to  Manchester,  Griswold  to  Erving,  Alvord 
to  Montague ;  and  so  on.  I  cannot  say  that  carpet-bagging 
in  this  case  was  a  success.  If  these  men  had  all  been  kept 
at  home,  we  should  probably  have  had  a  better  constitution, 
or,  at  an}'  rate,  one  less  likel}'  to  meet  with  opposition. 

Some  of  us  used  to  laugh  at  his  speeches ;  but  the}'  were 
wonderfully  effective  to  the  ear ;  and  no  man  was  so  popular 
in  Faneuil  Hall  or  in  the  country  towns  as  he,  except 
Sumner,  who  was  infinitel}'  stronger,  and  ver}'  eloquent  loo, 
twenty  years  ago.  Burlingame  made  no  great  heudwa}'  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  AVhen  the 
coalition  went  down,  in  1853,  Wilson,  Banks,  Burlingame, 
and  a  lot  of  others  who  had  no  visilile  means  of  support 
except  by  politics,  were  ahnost  in  despair.  The  temptation 
to  take  up  Know-Nothingism  was  too  strong  for  them  ;  and, 
after  providing  for  Gardner  b}*^  making  liim  governor,  I^anks 
and  Burlingame  took  a  couple  of  the  congressional  seats,  and 
Wilson  the  senatoi*ship,  dividing  the  spoils  with  such  rubbish 
OS  T  hceil  not  name*-.  Wilson's  aetivily  saved  liiiii  ;  r>:iiiks\s 
imposing  voice  and  manner  persuaded  the  people  tliaL  he  was 
indispensable ;  and  Burlingame  went  in  on  his  luck.  John 
L.  Swift  used  to  sa}*,  "The  diirerence  between  Burlingame 
and  Wilson  is  that  Burlingame  never  gets  up,  and  Wilson 
never  goes  to  bed  ;  *'  and  so  our  young  orator  went  to  Con- 
gress from  a  tough  and  dillicult  district,  and  kept  there  three 
Buccessive  terms. 

It  seemed  that  luck  failed  him  in  18G0 ;  but  he  was  de- 
featod  onl}'  to  become  minister  to  China,  and  tlion  ninbns- 
sadoi*  to  the  world:  and  so,  in.sti::id  of  liaviiig  thidgi;  Kiis.srll 
to  deliver  his  eulogy,  and  a  lot  of  his  old  political  advocates 
for  his  pall-beai-ers,  he  has  Dr.  Peabody  and  Dr.  Briggs  and 
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Mr.  Winthrop,  two  of  whom  never  knew  him,  and  the  third 
of  whom  hated  liim  with  the  utmost  cordialit}'.  Such  is  the 
Slid  penalty  of  greatness,  ihit  we  shall  all  remember  Ikir- 
lingame  as  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  a  man  who  did  yeoman 
service  in  the  good  cause,  and,  after  all,  a  man  of  real  diplo- 
matic skill.  Few  men  did  so  good  service  on  the  stump; 
and  I  know  of  no  member  of  Congress  from  this  State,  who, 
ainidHt  tcMuptations  to  swene  him  from  (lie  antislaverj*  path, 
was  truer  than  he,  while  man}*  of  tbem  have  fallen  far  short 
of  him.  lie  was  never  found  wanting  when  the  vote  came ; 
and  though  I  think  we  have  always  had  h:df  a  dozen 
better  speakers  in  this  St^ite  than  Ihu'lingame,  yet  his 
speeches  were  always  full  of  the  right  spirit.  The  old  anti- 
slavery  men  and  Free-Soilers  are  fast  dropping  away.  John 
11.  lyianlc}',  the  fast  friend,  confidant,  and  sUi}'  of  Theodore 
Parker,  has  died ;  Dr.  Swan,  candidate  for  governor  in  1857 
of  those  Republicans  who  were  too  "straight"  for  Banks, 
is  alsf>  gone;  and  so  is  William  Walker  of  ril(.s(i(>Id,  tlic 
truest  and  best  man  in  Berkshire,  without  fear  and  without 

reproach. 

GEORGE  s.  BOuryrELL. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  who  was  Boutwell's  assistant  in  the  oflloe 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  written  an  article  in  **The 
Independent,"  the  first  paragraph  of  which  resembles  the 
sonorous  st3*le  of  Johnson.  "Among  the  sons  of  toil," 
says  Northrop,  "  arc  many  minds  gifted  by  nature,  yet  dis- 
spirited  by  their  hard  lot  and  meagre  o[)portunities.  With 
their  tendency  to  despondency,  they  need  encouragement. 
To  such  minds  the  story  of  those  who  have  risen  from  1mm- 
ble  life  to  positions  of  influence  and  usefulness  may  give  a 
healthful  stimulus,  without  awakening  visionarj*  as[)irations. 
SmcIi,  in  my  jndgin<Mit,  is  the  histoiy  of  George  S.  Bont- 
well." 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Ballon  or  Col.  Wright  could  find 
any  thing  better  than  this,  if  they  should  turn  bottom  upwards 
a  second  baiTcl  of  old  editorials.  I  have  seen  nothing  finer 
since  I  read  the  opening  chapter  of  "  Basselas: "   "  Listen 
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to  the  stoiy  of  Rasselos,  Prince  of  Abyssinia."  Tlie 
beauty  of  this  is,  that  it  is  written  for  the  ^*  youthful  read- 
ers "  of  "  The  IndeiKJndcnt."  "  My  duties/'  says  North 
rop,  ^'  arc  much  witli  the  young,  as  well  as  for  the  young. 
For  tw<Mil3'  3'ears  it  h:is  Ikhju  my  priviKjgi;  to  :uldress,  on  an 
average,  over  thirt}*  tlioiisand  ciiildren  annually.  I  long  ago 
leamcfl  that  youth  necil  inspiration,  even  more  than  instruc- 
tion;" and  so  on.  ^^  Aly  duties,"  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  with  the  middle-aged  ;  and  for  the  lienefit  of  old  blnls, 
who  are  not  caught  with  chaff,  let  me  reconstruct  some  por- 
tions of  this  biographer's  account  of  tlie  secretary,  with  such 
aid  as  my  own  memory  and  my  own  sources  of  information 
—  much  Inittor,  by  the  wa^',  than  Mr.  Northrop's  —  have 
given  me ;  and,  as  I  am  couGdent  (as  I  have  been  all 
along)  that  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  be  Wilson's 
SQCcessor,  this  may  help  to  make  up  tlie  ineviUible  chapter 
of  biography  which  all  enteq)ri8ing  newspapers  now  feel 
bound  to  print  when  a  distinguished  man  dies,  or  is  elected 
to  office. 

Mr.  Boutwell  was  born  in  the  town  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
in  January-,  1818.  His  father  was  Mr.  Scwcll  Boutwell, 
who  represented  Lunenburg  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1853 ;  and  George  was  in  a  store  in  Lunenburg  IVoni  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  seventeen.  This  brings  him  to 
the  year  1835,  when  he  entered  a  store  in  Groton  ;  and,  as 
clerk  and  partner,  he  staid  there  many  ^^ears.  That  he  im- 
proved his  time  and  op[>ortnnities  there  we  need  not  doubt. 
Ilis  privations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  thing  so  great 
as  those  of  Henry  Wilson,  driven  by  stress  of  absolute 
poverty  from  Farmington  to  Natick  ;  but  otherwise  the  story 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Wilson,  and  it  is  that  of  hundreds  of 
thousand.^  of  other  boys  and  young  men  jusl  as  good  as 
cither  of  them.  In  ''  schooling  "  he  must  have  had  superior 
advantage's  to  those  enjoyed  by  Wilson  ;  for  he  studied  Latin 
*'  under  Dr.  A.  \\.  Bancroft,"  whom  he  appointed  physician 
to  the  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital  four  or  five  years  ago,  thus 
showing  his  gratitude,  although  increasing  the  bills  of  mor< 
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tality  of  that  institution,  which  had  been  prcvioush'  well 
managed  b}'  Dr.  J.  W.  Graves  of  Lowell.  I  mean  his  grati- 
tude lo  both  doelors ;  for,  while  Bancroft  liad  taught  the 
secretary  Latin,  Graves  liad  been  a  most  faitbful  friend  and 
supporter  in  polities.  Probably,  in  a  doubtful  case  of  this 
nature,  Boutwell  felt  under  necessit}*  of  giving  the  place  to 
tlie  one  who  was  likely  to  cari-y  out  his  economical  system 
b}*  discouraging  (he  introduction  of  new  patients  pro  raJta 
with  the  increase  of  the  death-rate  before  mentioned. 

He  was  a  politician  earl}-,  being  actively'  for  Van  Buren  in 
1810.  1  find,  b}'  referring  to  Ihitlcr's  '*  History  of  (Jnitoii," 
that  that  town  uave  a  hundred  and  eiirhtv-tive  Whiij  and  a 
hundred  and  seventy-three  Democratic  votes  in  that  year. 
The  yc4ir  before,  however,  it  gave  a  hundred  and  ninct}*- 
eight  Democratic  and  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  Whig 
votes ;  and  as  far  back  as  1835,  when  Boutwell  nuulc  his 
appearance  in  Groton,  the  vote  was  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Whig  and  sixty-eight  Democratic.  This  connruis  the  old 
accounts  I  used  to  hear  of  Grolon  politics  from  such  men  as 
Jack  Graves  (the  butdier),  John  Boyuton,  John  C.  Park, 
and  others,  that  Boutwell  had  gradual I3'  organized  the  Demo- 
cratic i)art3',  which  was,  when  he  went  there,  scattered  in 
the  outskirts,  —  those  grogg}-  Alsatias,  of  which  at  that 
time  Groton  had  its  full  share,  —  and  had  brought  them 
together  under  his  skilful  leadership,  and  half  the  yeare,  at 
least,  successfully  contested  the  field  with  the  aristocratic  old 
set  who  had  ruled  it  so  long. 

In  1842-4-1,  1847-50,  he  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Here  he  got  that  practice  in  debate  which  is  his  best 
talent.  '*  He  has  trained  himself  to  think  on  his  legs." 
There  have  been  in  our  legislature  but  very  few  bett(»r  de- 
batci*s.  llantoul  nuist  have  Immmi  his  superior ;  for,  with 
equal  readiness  "on  his  legs,*'  he  had  a  much  finer  mind, 
and  nuicli  greater  fcrtilit}*  of  illustration.  Seven  years  in 
the  House  of  liepresentatives,  in  perpetual  contest  with 
such  men  as  the  Whigs  used  to  send  there,  was  a  better 
school  for  a  young  politician  than  a  man   is  often   lucky 
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enough  to  get ;  and  it  is  no  great  wonder,  that,  when  1850 
came,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  promising  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  governor.  This  was  the  time  of  all 
others,  also,  for  a  rising  man.  Boiitwell  had  never  been 
aught  but  an  old-line  Democrat,  —  a  thorough  party  hack, 
flinching  not  at  Texas  annexation,  nor  at  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  petition,  but,  of  course,  keeping  his  eyes  open  to  the 
advance  of  that  part}',  which,  in  1839,  cast  307  votes  (de- 
nominated scattering)  ;  in  1840,  cast  1,081  for  Mr.  George 
W.  Johnson;  in  1841,  cast  3,488  for  Mr.  Lucius  Boltwood; 
in  1842,  cast  6,382  for  Mr.  Samuel  K.  Sewall ;  and  so  on  up 
to  1849,  when  it  had  advanced  Mr.  Sewall's  vote  to  9,193, 
and  which,  the  next  year,  had  nominated  Stephen  C.  Phil- 
lips, and  given  to  him  30,000  votes.  This  last  vote  umst 
have  admonished  Boutwell  that  there  was  a  force  in  polities 
stronger  than  the  old  Mortonized-Sam.-C.-AUen-Whitmarsh- 
and-Rantoul  Democracj-.  It  did  not  malvc  Iiim  a  Free- 
Soiler ;  but  it  made  him  willing  to  receive  Free-Soil  votes. 
Indeed,  lie  was  never  a  bigot  on  such  a  question  as  this. 
No  close-communion  tlicorios,  no  strictness  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  ever  got  mixed  with  tliat  free,  catholic  open- 
mindedness  which  characterized  him  as  a  political  man. 
Was  there  ever  a  candidate  for  ollice,  indeed,  who  ever 
scrutinized  very  closely  the  creed  or  other  qualifications  of 
those  who  secinod  inclined  to  support  him?  \\\  this  respect, 
Boutwell  was  like  all  other  mon. 

lie  was  not  averse  to  ''the  coalition."  The  formula  of 
William  Jackson  (one  of  the  best  of  men,  though  he  an- 
nounced this  doctrine  in  offensive  phrase),  that ''it  will  not 
do  to  be  too  perijcndicular  for  the  sake  of  principle,"  found 
ready  assent  in  him,  as  in  Wilson,  Banks,  and  most  of  the 
other  Democratic  ninl  Free-Soil  leaders.  Of  course,  I  can- 
not tell  the  story  of  the  coalition.  It  elected  Boutwell  gov- 
ernor ;  though  he  had  only  some  43,000  popular  votes,  to 
00,000  or  more  for  the  Whigs,  and  30,000  for  the  Free- 
Soilers.  My  figures  are  from  memory,  and  may  more 
nearlj'  apply  to  his  second  year ;  but  they  are  not  much  out 
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of  the  wa}'.  ITis  inaugnrnl  was  short,  timid,  and  feeble, 
containJDg  nn  old-fashioned  protest  against  meddling  with 
slaver}'  or  resisting  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  and  some  plati- 
tudes in  favor  of  freedom  generally',  and  the  restriction  of 
slavery  to  its  old  boundaries.  Mr.  Sumner  was  chosen 
senator  willi  groat  difTioulty,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  ballot. 
The  next  year  tlio  game  was  successfully  repeated,  as  far  as 
Boutwell  was  concerned.  The  great  event  of  his  second 
year  was  tlie  passage  of  the  first  Maine  Liquor  Law.  The 
governor  vetoed  it  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  people  at  the  polls  by  secret  ballot. 
The  two  houses  Uien  passed  it  without  submitting  the  ques- 
tion in  an}'  form ;  and  he  signed  it :  at  which  there  was  a 
great  laugh,  and  a  general  expression  of  contempt.  Other- 
wise his  administration  was  a  prudent,  successful,  and  cred- 
itable one. 

Among  his  appointments  was  that  of  Thomas  Russell  as 
Judge  of  thtj  l\)licc  Court  of  Boston,  and  Caleb  Cushing  as 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Being  an  ultra  devotee  of  the 
proslavery  interest,  Cushing's  nomination  was  very  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Free-Soilors ;  and  the  Council,  which  had  a 
majority  of  Free-Soilers,  determine<l  to  reject  it.  Five  min- 
utes before  the  vote  was  taken,  one  of  the  Free-Soil  coun- 
cillors, who  was  opposed  to  Cushing,  was  called  into  the 
ante-room ;  and  when  he  got  back  the  roll  was  called,  and 
Cushing  was  confirmed  by  one  vote. 

To  maintain  their  power,  and  to  reform  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  coalition  resolved  on  a  convention ;  and  the  people 
called  it  in  the  fall  of  1852,  though  they  elected  Cliflford 
governor  at  the  same  time.  Boutwell  was  unexpectedly 
beaten  in  Groton  by  John  C.  Park,  but  got  in  afterward 
from  one  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  —  the  town  of  Berlin, 
lyir.  Norllu-op  sn}?,  *'  Mr.  Choate  was  his  leading  opponent." 
There  were  plenty  of  Whigs  there  who  had  more  infiuence 
than  ^Ir.  Choate,  and  some  coalitionists  who  were  not  lesB 
influential  than  Boutwell.  It  is  true  that  he  spoke  ^elK 
took  and  maintained  a  leading  position,  and  made  an  able 
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Answer  to  Choate's  speech  on  the  disti-ict-system.  Nobody, 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dana,  showeil  a  better  talent  for  de- 
bate. Butler  appeared  hero  to  l)ctter  advantage  than  ever 
before  or  since.  Sumner  and  old  Gov.  Morton  also  defended 
an  equal  Hystcm  of  representation  ;  but  Boutwcili,  Wilson, 
Griswold,  and  the  rottijn-lx>rough  men,  curried  tlieir  [Kjiiit, 
though  tlie  people  rejected  their  work,  and  three  or  four 
3'ears  after,  by  general  consent,  decided  that  Sumner, 
Morton,  and  Choate  were  right.  Boutwell,  who  went  for 
abolishing  the  life- tenure  of  tlie  judiciar}'  (the  best  thing  he 
did  there) ,  was  strong  for  the  secret  ballot,  and  was  useAil 
in  matters  of  form  and  detail.  When  tlie  Constitution  was 
rejected,  his  condition  w.is  not  quite  so  wretched  and  abject 
OS  that  of  Wilson.  IMcrce  had  been  clioson  President,  and 
Boutwell  had  never  forfeited  his  position  in  the  Democratic 
party.  He  applied  for  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Boston, 
but  did  not  get  it.  In  1854  he  wrote  a  brief  letter,  objecting 
to  the  repeal  of  the  l^Iissouri  Compromise,  and  then  waited 
for  events. 

Northrop  sa3's  he  was  *'  a  leader  in  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts."  This  is  a  mistake. 
He  was  not  heard  of  in  that  organization  at  all — certainly 
not  in  an}' place  of  prominence  —  in  1851-57.  Those  were 
the  3'ears  which  witnessed  the  struggle  for  the  formal  ion  of 
the  party.  He  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  office  again, 
however,  in  1858,  throe  years  after  the  llepublicans  had 
passed  through  the  Know-Nolhing  iiubrtxjlut^  two  years  after 
they  had  given  Fremont  the  vote  of  the  State  b}'  an  imuionse 
majority,  and  one  3^ear  after  Gardner  himself  had  been  sent 
into  retirement ;  and  by  this  time  the  party  ma3'  be  said  to 
have  l)een  tolcrabl}^  well  upon  its  legs.  lie  was  beaten  1)3* 
Mr.  Train,  and  had  to  wait  a  while  longer.  Mr  Lincoln 
then  gave  him  the  office  of  commissioner  of  revenue.  He 
got  into  Congress  afterward,  and,  in  18GG,  was  made  seere- 
tar3'  of  the  treasur3'. 

His  biogi-apher  truly  says  that  no  other  man  living  in  the 
State  has  held  so  many  offices.    This  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability 
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and  nscfulncss  as  a  public  man ;  for  no  man  ever  bad  fewer 
personal  friends.  Cold,  hcKIsIi,  in(.ell(!cUia],  lie  never  did 
an}-  tiling  for  an^'body  upon  anj*  spasm  of  impulse,  or  freak 
of  gencrosilj'.  As  a  treasurer,  he  has  the  same  talent  which 
made  him  successful  as  a  gi-ocer,  and  since  as  a  farmer.  Tho 
stoiT  goes  that  Gen.  Grant  appointed  A.  T.  Stewart  to  the 
treasurN*  department  because  he  had  heard  of  his  wonderful 
success  ill  organizing  the  biggest  dry-goods  house  in  Amer- 
ica. This  experiment  failing,  he  tried  Boutwell  on  tho 
strength  of  a  conversation  with  him,  in  which  Boutwell  told 
him  that  one  3'car  he  sold  thirly-five  bushels  of  chestnuts  off 
his  (Irolon  farm.  If  ho  couUl  not  have  tho  great  organizer, 
he  would  take  the  small  economizer.  The  secretary  is  an 
honest  man  pocuniaril}',  a  just  man  in  all  the  ordinar}'  rela- 
tions of  life.  In  1853  he  was  an  ultra  state-rights,  city- 
rights,  ti»wn-rights  man :  now  he  represents  the  idea  of 
emlralizalion  and  luinsolidiition,  and  Iins  no  scruple  :is  to 
the  constitutionality  of  measures,  provided  the}'  seem  neces- 
sary' to  subserve  what  he  deems  the  general  welfare,  and 
tend  to  keep  the  treasury  full  and  the  debt  from  increasing, 
no  matter  whether  the  people  are  crushed  by  unnecessary 
and  unequal  taxation,  or  relieved  from  it. 

N.    p.    BANKS. 

N.  p.  Banks's  earl}'  life  is  lost  in  the  dim  mystery  of 
tradition  ;  for  his  histor}'^  as  a  machinist  and  bobbin-boy  is  a 
doubtful  legend,  for  the  most  part  manufactured  for  cam- 
paign-purposes. I  do  not  mean  b}'  this  that  he  did  not 
work  in  the  shop  and  factoiy ;  but  he  did  not  hurt  himself 
with  work.  The  story  that  he  liked  to  travel  to  Cambridge 
to  borrow  books  is  much  more  likel}'.  lie  was  earl}'  on  tho 
Democratic  side ;  got  into  the  Custom  House  early ;  and, 
before  1812,  edited  the  Democratic  paper  in  Lowell  a  while. 
He  was  poor,  and,  I  have  been  told,  used  to  walk  home  from 
Ix>well  to  Waltham  on  Saturday,  and  to  Lowell  again  on 
Monday.  It  is  sai<l  that  he  also  e<litcd  a  paper  in  Woburn  ; 
but  he  had   no  talent  for  editorial  work,  nor  for  the   bar. 
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alUiongh  he  studied  law,  and  appeared  in  one  or  two  cases. 
Walthain  was  a  Whig  place  in  those  days,  and  did  not  favor 
Banks's  attempt  to  get  into  the  logislatui*e :  it  defeated  liim 
once  or  twice  ;  but  at  last  he  was  cliosen  to  the  House,  and 
from  that  time  lie  never  failed  to  carry  a  majority  of  the 
Waltliam  voters. 

I  do  not  remember  the  precise  circumstances  of  his  Grst 
election  to  Congress ;  but  it  was,  if  not  directl}',  3'ct  substan- 
tiall}',  b}'  a  union  of  Free-Soilers  and  Democrats,  and,  I 
believe,  as  some  sort  of  a  compensation  for  Democratic 
suppoit  to  Dr.  Palfrc}',  then  a  Free-Soil  candidate  in  a 
neigliboring  district.  Tlio  coalition  found  him  ready  to  co- 
operate in  overthrowing  the  Whigs.  When  John  Quincy 
Adams  died,  in  1848,  as  Banks  marched  on  foot  at  the 
funeral,  while  the  old  Whig  magnates  rode  in  the  carriages, 
he  said  to  his  neighln^r, — bhispheming,  I  fear,  at  the  same 
time,  —  "B}''  and  bj'  3'ou  and  I  will  ride  in  these  carriages, 
and  these  fellows  will  go  on  foot  as  we  do  now."  And  so 
it  was. 

We  come  now  to  185-4.  The  Know-Nothing  had  a  dread 
of  the  politicians,  especially  of  the  Democratic  politicians 
who  hatl  received  olUce  1>3'  Irish  support.  Tlic}*  were  ovcr- 
reaclied  b}'  the  nomination  of  Gardner,  a  Whig  of  no  very 
high  reputation.  Wilson  had  made  himself  useful  to  them, 
and  the}'  were  grateful  and  friendly  to  him.  But  Banks  — 
well,  no;  ou  the  whole,  uo.  Tin?  Kov.  f^yniau  Wliiling,  an 
Orthotlox  clergyman  of  [)rov(;d  hostility  to  the  Pope,  was 
preferred  in  the  secret  conclave ;  as,  in  other  districts,  Kev. 
Mark  Trafton,  Rev.  Robert  B.  Ilall,  Damrell,  Comins, 
Chaffee,  Davis,  and  other  enemies  of  the  scarlet  woman,  had 
also  been  successful.  DeWilt  of  Woreost'.M*,  and  Anson 
Burliugame,  were  the  onl}'  politicians  of  an^*  repute  who 
passed  the  ordeal,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Banks  was,  the 
moniiug  after,  in  a  desperate  strait, — poor,  and  with  the 
certaintj'  of  losing  his  seat  in  Congress.  But  the  llev.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  claim.  Banks,  though 
he  probablj'  ne\er  placed  himself  on  record,  gave  the  coun« 
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cils  in  his  district  to  understand  that  the  Pope  would  have 
no  rjiiiirtor  from  liiiii ;  and  ho  w:is  allowed  to  return  to  WaHh- 
ington. 

1  believe  he  Rupi)orted  Rockwell  in  1855 ;  and  in  185G  ho 
and  Wilson,  for  Ihc  sake  of  forming  a  sectional  party  on 
Fremont  and  Dnvton,  crammed  Gardner  down  for  the  third 
year,  with  additional  blasphemy.  The  next  year,  Banks 
swore  himself  through  agabist  Gardner ;  served  three  3'ear8 
as  governor,  exhibiting  on  an  excellent  field  again  his  talents 
ns  a  histrion.  He  prom[)tl3'  aece<led  to  the  request  of  the 
legislature  to  remove  Judge  Loriug,  and  vetoed  three  bushel- 
baskets  full  of  parchment- rolls,  containing  the  revision  of 
the  statutes,  because  the  word  "white"  had  been  struck 
out  of  the  militia  chapter.  At  the  cud  of  the  term,  and  all 
through  his  term,  he  was  praised  for  great  '*  executive  abili- 
ty ;  "  but  carpers  and  doubters  never  saw  wherein  it  consisted. 
In  the  fall  of  18G0  he  went  to  Illinois,  receiving  an  offer  of 
seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  ]Mr.  Osborn  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  who  wanted  him  as  a  star  actor  before  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  and  for  other  puiposes.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  he  offered  himself  to  the  government,  served 
patriotically'  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  during  the  war, 
and,  at  its  close,  found  his  old  district  trying  to  select  a  man 
in  place  of  Mr.  Gooch,  who  had  resigned  to  take  a  more  lu- 
crative place  in  the  Custom  House.  The  choice  was  between 
J.  Q.  A.  Griflhi  and  James  M.  Stone.  Banks  appeared  like 
a  spectre,  and  took  awa^'  the  nomination  from  both. 

Banks's  talent  is  histrionic.  His  skill  as  a  presiding- 
ofUccr  exhibits  this  talent,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  styled  a 
genius  for  being  looked  at.  His  presence  of  mind  seldom 
fails  him  ;  his  voice  is  ahva3's  rich,  and  in  good  order;  and 
his  vocabulary  easily  arranges  itself  into  sentc»nces  which 
mean  little  or  nothing,  though  I  have  known  his  words,  by 
accident,  to  fall  into  their  proper  connections,  and  to  convej' 
sense  as  well  as  information.  lie  is  not  a  warm-hearted 
person,  and  was  never  known  to  go  out  of  his  way  an  inch 
to  confer  a  favor  on  a  friend  or  8up[)orter,  unless  another 
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and  a  greater  favor  was  expected  at  a  future  period.  I  have 
spoken  of  his  general  success  in  wliatever  ho  undertakes; 
but  I  think  his  essays  in  the  editorial  and  legal  pix>fessions 
are  exceptions  to  the  mle.  For  a  short  time  he  had  charge 
of  The  Lowell  Advertiser,  or  l*atriot,  a  Doniocratic  [)aper ; 
but  1  could  never  discover  any  roniurkablc  ahiiily  in  it  at 
that  time.  He  was  born  for  a  talker,  not  a  writer.  As  a 
stump-speaker  on  the  Democratic  side,  he  early  had  a  high 
rank;  and  he  has  maintained  it  to  this  time.  Fc;v  men 
appear  better  on  the  political  platform.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  a  great  worker  or  a  deep  student.  Ho  is  a  man  of  intui- 
tions, rather  than  of  study  and  contemplation.  His  decis- 
ions as  presiding-ofllcer  never  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
reseai'ch  into  precedents :  he  decided  accoi*ding  to  the  exi- 
gency, and  trusted  to  find  the  reasons  and  precedents  after- 
ward, and  always  succeeded.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  his 
great  and  unrivalled  success  as  a  politician.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  ver}'  great.  His  merit  as  a  presid- 
ing-ofllcer made  him  speaker  of  tlic  House  of  Roprescntalives 
two  3'cars,  and  president  ol'  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1853.  The  same  quality  made  him  speaker  of  the  United- 
States  House,  at  a  time  when  his  peculiar  political  position 
—  one-third  Democrat,  one-third  American,  and  one-third 
Republican  —  pointed  him  out  as  the  available  man.  The 
friendship  of  the  Frec-Soilcrs,  won  by  his  own  tendency 
toward  liberal  prineipU's,  i^ave  liini  a  seat  in  Conj^niss.  j^nt 
his  Americanism,  on  the  whole,  has  heen  the  great  bhinderof 
his  life,  although  by  it  he  was  chosen  governor.  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  his  youth,  and  the  principles  he 
had  always  professed  ;  and  no  man  can  disregard  these  with 
impunity'. 

Banks  is  a  man  of  the  people,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  is  a  live  man  :  he  was  a  "  bobbin-boy  "  in  his  youth, 
and  has  been  "  bobbin'  around  "  ever  since.  His  good  luck 
is  equal  to  Gu^^'s,  in  Emerson's  poem  :  — 

*'  Early  or  late,  the  fiUling  rain 
Arrived  m  time  to  swell  his  grain ; 
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Stream  could  not  so  i)ervcr8ely  wind, 
But  corn  of  Giiy^s  was  there  togilnd; 
The  siroo  found  it  on  iU  way 
To  speed  his  sails,  t^)  dry  his  hay; 
And  llie  world's  sun  seemed  to  rise 
To  drudge  all  day  for  Guy  the  Wise." 

EX-MAJOR-GBN.    D.    F.    BUTLER  IN   1871. 

Gen.  Butler  represents  as  well  as  an^*  man  in  the  country 
that  worat  —  I  might  almost  say  that  only  vicious  —  principle 
of  our  present  alKairs,  —  the  tcn(lcnc3*  toward  personal  gov- 
crinnent,  instead  of  a  government  of  politics.  This  tendency 
has  grown  up  since  the  liehellion  was  over.  Eldest  boru  of 
Shoddy,  by  War,  it  will  die,  by  and  1)3*,  no  doubt ;  but  mean- 
while it  is  lust}-  and  vigorous,  and  disgustingl}*  health}*.  For 
a  man  of  such  immense  intellectual  ability  and  vitality',  he 
is  the  greatest  piece  of  foil}'  known  to  American  politics, 
lie  has  lost  within  the  last  four  or  five  j'cars  about  all  ho 
gained  during  the  five  or  six  years  before  that.  Ilardl}'  any 
man  has  been  so  befriended  b}'  circumstances  and  the  course 
of  events.  His  radical  positions  on  antislaver}'  questions 
during  the  war,  —  i.e.,  after  he  got  over  the  notion  that  it 
was  his  dut}'  to  keep  the  peculiar  institution  alive  in  Mary- 
land,—  Jiis  hanging  of  Muiuford,  his  vigorous  administration 
of  allUirs  at  New  Orleans,  his  generall}'  consistent  course  on 
reconstruction,  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  endowed  by 
the  rebel  loaders  and  the  copperheads,  all  helped  him  in  the 
outset.  This  gave  him  an  election  to  Congress  without  a 
struggle,  and  in  spite  of  some  theories  which  shocked  the 
conservatives  of  Massachusetts.  But  in  Congress  ho  has 
been  a  mere  sensationalist  and  gladiator ;  and,  during  the 
vacations,  he  has  done  nothing  but  make  speeches  without 
ihyme  or  reason.  Butler  lives  for  a  day  and  a  minute,  for  a 
cit}',  town,  or  ward,  not  for  a  people  and  for  all  time.  In  a 
word,  he  has  no  sense,  and  I  fear  he  never  will  have.  This 
is  sure  to  be  regretted,  because  he  has  at  bottom  a  gooil 
many  good  notions.  lie  is  a  radical,  and  always  was.  He 
is  never  blinded  by  fallacies  unless  he  chooses  to  be.     He  is 
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never  intellectually'  cheated,  however  willing  he  may  be  intel- 
lectually to  cheat  other  men. 

If  Butler  were  an  honcst-mindcil  and  unselfish  man,  and 
with  even  a  reasonable  degiee  of  sensationalism,  he  would 
bo  immensely'  usi^ful  in  this  country.  ''The  Ncwbur3'[)ort 
Herald  "  tries  to  make  hiai  the  leader  of  the  new  Ilcpubli- 
can  departure.  No  person  is  so  unfit  for  such  a  leadei'sliip, 
or  for  any  leadership.  '*  Press  where  3'ou  see  his  white 
plume  shine,"  quotha?  Tt  is  intiK)ssible  to  press  after  it.  It 
is  in  one  part  of  the  field  this  minute,  and  in  anotlier  part 
next;  one  moment  dashing  against  enemies,  and  the  next 
moment  against  friends,  and  the  next  hiding  itself  in  some 
intrigue  about  a  corporalship,  to  tlie  utter  disi-egaixl  of  how 
the  battle  goes,  whether  for  or  against  them.  What  i-evenuo 
reformer  could  trust  and  ride  after  such  a  man  ?  what  labor 
refonner?  what  temperance  refonner?  what  radical  of  an}' 
0ort?  As  a  governor,  if  3'ou  can  imagine  him  elected,  he 
woidd  proix>80  two  absurd  things  for  evcrj'  good  one; 
conqud  the  laughter  of  the  [KH>[)le,  anil  <>[i[i<isiti<»n  of  the 
legislature ;  multipl}*  dead-locks  and  permanent  quarrels ; 
and  finally''  retire  at  his  3'ear's  end  with  unanimous  consent, 
or  defeat  which  should  be  memorable  as  that  of  the  Paris 
commune  itself 

*' Warrington's  "  reply  to  butler. 

The  *'  personal  collision,"  hand  to  hand,  which  Gen.  But- 
ler says  ho  had  with  nie  some  ''  tweuly-five  years  ng<>,'*  was 
Just  this.  I  think  it  was  in  1842  that  I  had  re[>orteil  for 
*'Thc  Lowell  Courier'*  (of  which  I  was  the  assistant  editor) 
a  very  scaly  and  disreputable  trick  by  which  Butler  had  got 
i\  criminal  released  from  the  [)nsoner*s  iloek  in  Concord  court- 
house.' I  had  returneil  to  my  i>ost,  and  was  one  da}'  sitting 
at  my  table,  writing,  when  Butler  cnterctl,  and  askeil  who 
wrote  the  rciK>rt.  I  toUl  him  I  wi-oto  it.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  retract.      I  iv[>lied,  that,  if  lu;  would  satisf}'  nie  that  I 

^  See  Appeiulix  C  • 
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had  made  any  misstatement,  I  would  correct  it.  That  did 
not  content  him  ;  and  he  again  demanded  to  know  if  I  would 
retract.  **  Certainly  not,"  said  1.  Whereu^wu,  1  being 
still  seated  at  my  desk,  and  he  standing  beside  me,  he  brought 
down  his  hand,  and,  striking  my  spectacles,  knocked  them 
uix)n  the  floor.  Whereupon  Col.  Schouler,  editor  of  "  The 
Courier,*'  who  had  been  standing  by,  an  amazed  listener, 
turned  Duller  out  of  the  office.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was 
not  reluctant  to  go :  on  the  contrary,  his  evolutions  toward 
the  door,  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  street,  were  performed 
with  a  celerity  which  gavci  rise  to  the  iiiiprcssiou  that  ho 
feared  the  colonel's  boot  would  re-enforce  the  order  to  quit. 
The  citj'  laughed  about  the  account  which  we  gave  of  the 
*'  collision."  Everybody  said  it  was  characteristic  of  Butler ; 
and  I  never  supposed  it  would  be  used  to  point  a  moral  in 
relation  to  "The  Springfield  Republican's  "  hostility  to  him. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  anj'  one  connected  with  that  paper 
ever  heard  of  the  "collision"  before:  so  it  could  not  have 
contributed  to  the  general's  unpopularity  in  Ihat  office. 

Art  for  1110,  —  wliy,  I  have  siillored  for  years  under  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "  a  Uutler  man."  Butler  and  1  were  elected 
to  the  legislature,  ten  years  after  this  occurrence,  on  the 
same  ticket.  I  remember  it  well ;  for  he  was  a  dreadful  load 
for  the  party  to  carr3'.  "The  New- York  Nation"  twitted 
me  with  supporting  Butler  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress ; 
and  indeed  it  was  on  this  vcr3'  account  that  I  came  near 
quarrelling  with  ni}'  friend  Gen.  llawlc}*,  whose  paiKir,  "  The 
Hartford  Courant,"  I  partially  had  charge  of  in  the  fall  of 
18G8.  I  told  llawley  he  ought  to  let  the  Msissachusetts 
llcpublicans  fight  their  own  battles  and  manage  their  own 
affairs.  No :  he  insisted  on  pronouiK^iiig  against  Butler. 
J  1(5  s:ii(l  ho  was  a  (Icm.'ij^ogud.  *' VVrll,  ovrrylMwly  knew 
that."  —  "lie  was  a  blackguaixl."  —  "Of  coui-se  he  was." 
—  "He  was  a  scamp  and  a  disorganizer  generally."  I  could 
not  don}'  it.  \\y\l  still  I  insisted,  (hat,  il*  Kssex  County  wanted 
him,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  him  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
if  he  could  be  confined  there,  so  much  the  better  for  us  gen- 
erally  throughout  the  State. 
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This  is  not  tlio  only  time  I  liavo  suffered  on  Butler's 
aecount.  One  year  we  asked  him  to  preside  at  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention.  I  was  not  guilt}*  in  this  more  than 
others ;  but,  as  I  was  secretary  of  the  committee,  I  was  blamed 
for  it.  Meeting  Gov.  Andrew  one  day  on  Tremont  Street, 
he,  alter  ^^  pusbing  the  time  o'  dn}*,"  asked  ratlier  gnillly  why 
the  committee  had  invited  ^^  tliat  scoundi'ol  Ihitler  "  to  pro- 
side.  I  gave  some  excuse,  and  ailded,  ^^You  know,  gov- 
ernor, that  we  invited  you  ;  hut  you  declined."  —  "  Well," 
said  he  witli  an  emphatic  sort  of  grunt,  ^Mf  I  had  sup[>osed 
you  would  have  been  fools  enough  to  ask  Butler,  I  would 
have  accepted.*'  I  respected  his  honest,  well-grounded, 
intelligent  opinion,  and  did  not  press  mine  upon  him  any 
furtlier. 

So  in  the  legislature,  when  an  election  for  major-general 
of  the  militia  took  place,  and  the  ^^  conservatives  "  were 
trying  to  defeat  Butler  for  his  radicalism  b}'  running  Gen. 
Bartlett,  I  did  what  I  could  for  the  former ;  and,  whatever 
may  ho  Mie  opinion  of  iiiilitary  aiillioril.ics  in  n^Iution  to  Big 
Bctlicl  aiul  Fort  Fislicr,  noboily  can  dou}',  tiiat,  as  was  said 
of  one  of  onr  former  governors,  'Mic  did  well  at  Concord." 
I  know  of  no  man  who  carries  on  a  light  where  they  fire  only 
l>owder  better  than  Butler.*  So  I  have  never  regretted  the 
support  I  gave  hiiu  for  the  major-generalship :  and  he  was 
apparentl}'  ver}'  grateful  for  it,  and  acknowledged  the  favor 
by  a  neat  letter  and  a  present ;  I  can  haixll}'  call  it  a  hand- 
some one,  it  being  merely  his  photograph,  Butler  can  hardly 
make  out  a  connection  between  the  ''  collision  *'  thiit}'  3'car3 
ago  or  so  and  "The  llepubliean's  "  hostilit}'  to  him.  lie 
succeeds,  however,  quite  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  attempts 
at  a  logical  solution  of  the  mystery  which  surromuls  the 
opposition  of  the  press  to  his  nomination.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  myster}'  in  it  to  the  "  average  "  min«l.  Butler  is  simply  a 
political  and  soeial  nuisance ;  and  that  is  all  there  is  about 
him. 

^  He  is  the  only  one  of  our  generals  who  has  been  bo  lavbh  of  hia 
powder  as  to  tke  it  by  the  sfUploud. 
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BCTLEll    AS    JUDOB    AND     EXECUTIONBR     OF  THE    BEPUBLIOAK 

PABTT.* 

**  Judge  and  executioner,"  —  this  is  in  accordance  with 
Butler's  own  notions  as  to  the  functions  lie  expects  to  per- 
form when  he  is  electc<l  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Heretofore  these  functions  have  been  kept  distinct:  the 
legislature  has  made  the  laws,  the  judge  has  tried  and 
passed  sentence,  and  the  sheriff  has  hangetl  the  culprit.  But 
what  i3  the  Constitution  to  Butler?  If  he  is  to  be  **  judge 
and  executioner"  of  a  party,  why  not  of  a  State  govern- 
ment? and,  if  judge  and  executioner,  wh}'  not  legislator  also? 
This  whole  theory  of  Butler's  fitness  for  the  governorship  is 
built  up  on  his  supposeil  fitness  for  dealing  with  turbulent 
communities.  He  did  well  at  New  Orleans :  so  he  will  do 
well  here.  He  executeil  Mumford  :  so  he  will  have  a  drum- 
head court-martial  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Council  Chamber. 
He  helped  frame  the  reconstruction  acts  for  the  government 
of  the  Ku-lvlux :  so  he  will  govern  the  million  nud  a  half 
respecUible  people  of  M:issachusetts  quietly.  Very  well. 
When  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  like  the  relxils  of  Nesv  Orleans 
and  the  Ku-Klux  of  Georgia,  the}'  nm^'  be  willing  to  ask  for 
Butler's  great  executive  |)Owers  as  a  ruler  over  them ;  but 
not  btifore.  And  let  the  laboring-men  beware  lest  they  get 
more  than  they  have  bargained  for  in  this  man.  He  is  not, 
like  one  of  the  saiia-culottes  of  Paris,  ready  to  lead  a  mob 
of  prostitutes  and  rufilans  to  the  sacking  of  rich  men's 
houses,  but  (as  he  sa3-8)  the  owner  of  a  major  part  of  the 
stock  in  one  corporation  and  of  part  of  another,  and  au 
enem}'  of  strikes,  who  (to  come  back  to  Phillips)  simply 
proi)osej?  to  be  *' judge  and  executioner"  of  the  ll<'publicaa 
party. 

This  is  all ;  and  this  is  precisel}'  what  I  have  said  here- 
tofore when  I  have  traced  his  connection  with  the  conspiracy 

1  "Tbo  Ilepubtican  party  knows  that  its  jiidgo  and  exocutioner  lias 
come."  —  WsMDBLL  PiulIjU*8  ai  iSaliabury  licach,  tieiii.  11. 
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of  1870.  Read  Pkilli|>ti'8  speech.  It  coDfinns  every  word 
that  I  have  said  as  to  that  event,  and  moi  e.  It  has  wider 
bearings  than  last  3'car.  Mr.  Riclianl  SiM>iron1  intnxhiccti 
the  onilor  at  Salisbiir^s  styling  him  ^^Gov.  llnller."  Who 
is  Mr.  S[)ofrord?  Ahva3's  and  now  a  Democrat.  Blore  tluui 
half  Buller's  caucuses  arc  made  up  of  members  of  that  [tart}* 
and  of  Phillips  men.  Not  even  a  gathering  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  at  a  family  part3'  like  the  Salisbur3'-beach  festival, 
a  part3'  to  which  such  men  as  Gov.  Claflin,  and  Gov.  AVeston 
of  New  IIam|)shire,  and  John  Quinc3'  Adams,  were  invitcil 
(who,  if  the3'  had  been  present,  would  have  been  grosslj' 
insultetl  by  the  rufBanism  of  the  speeches) ,  is  free  from  this 
raid  of  Butlerites.  They  are  the  crowd  come  to  view  the 
hanging.  The  flower  of  Essex,  the  beaut3'  and  literar3'  skill 
of  Newbur3'[)ort  and  Deverl3'  and  Salem,  gather  at  Salis- 
bury Beach,  while  the  clown,  as  in  Shakspeare's  play,  sa3's, 
^*  Awake,  Master  Bamardine!  get  up  and  be  haugcil." 
^*  Behold,  l^Iaster  Republican  Part3',  3'our  Judge  and  execu- 

Well,  we  were  Humiuoned  to  be  hanged  last  3'ear ;  but,  like 
Barnardiue,  we  said,  "  Go  awa3',  30U  rogue !  '*  and  we  got  a 
reprieve  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  clown  himself  proiK)scd 
to  hang  us  then  ;  and  finally,  when  he  concludeil  to  let  us  off, 
he  notiiied  us  tliat  there  would  be  a  more  [Xfremptory  Iiang- 
man  in  1871.  And  the  grim  l>utler  up|>ears.  He  says,  thai, 
when  elected  governor,  he  will  *'  cxceute  llic  laws;  "  and  it 
seems  that  he  imagines  his  oatli  of  oflice  couipreheiuls  an 
execution  of  all  the  men  who  make  the  laws,  as  well  as  the 
laws  themselves.  For  evciy  niinseller  wlio  is  jugg^nl  in 
SherifT  Clark's  jail,  a  Republican  oftieeholdcr  is  to  be  trusseil 
up.  The  whole  part}*  is  to  be  made  an  example  of;  and  a 
huLdred  thousand  voters,  more  or  less,  arc  to  *'  ilasii  their 
ivories  in  Surgeons'  llall "  as  soon  as  Jack  Ketch  has  done 
his  perfect  work  on  them.  Phillips  is  to  listen  to  the 
last  wail  of  the  condemned ;  and  when  he  hears  that  the 
Republican  part}'  is  dead  and  buried,  ^'and  that  the  people 
have  strangled  tlie  press  in  one  hand  and  the  moneyed  corpo- 
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rations  in  the  other,"  ho  sa^'s  he  **  shall  say  Amen,  bo  be  it; 
glory  to  God ! "  and,  after  this  pious  cjaciihition,  he  will  go 
homo  and  revamp  his  lecture  on  '*  tlie  Lost  A/ts,"  includ- 
ing tlic  art  of  printing  among  these  old  and  discredited 
humbugs. 

Well,  all  this  balderdash  and  Butlcrdash  of  Wendell 
riiillips  is  1)3*  no  means  widiout  a  meaning.  I  have  already 
sliown  tliat  the  Butler  movement  of  1871  is  but  a  second  and 
enlarged  and  larger-papered  and  more  wi(lel3*-margined  edi- 
tion of  (lie  l>M(l(*r-l*hillipH  ntovcrnirnl.  of  ISTO.  I  have*  quoted 
already  what  riiillips  said  before  the  election  of  1871:  "1 
will  step  aside  next  year,  and  show  you  a  real  governor."  I 
have  roquoted  the  Euroi)ean  maxim,  changed  to  suit  the 
modern  exigency,  *'  Scratch  Phillips,  and  you  find  Butler 
beneath."  The^'  mean  the  same  thing.  Diillips  is  trying 
to  kill  the  Republican  part}'  from  the  outside ;  Butler,  from 
the  inside.  Phillips  adores  Butler,  and  thinks  him  a  greater 
man  than  John  A.  Andrew,  or,  indeed,  than  an}*  governor 
since  Sanuiel  Adams,  simpl)'  because  he  has  found  out  tliat 
Butler  hates  the  Uepublican  part}'  (piite  :is  bitterly  as  ho 
hates  it,  and  has  even  more  power  to  injure  it.  Phillii)8  has 
hated  the  newspapers  for  thirty  3'ears ;  yet  he  let  them  run 
over  him  rough-shod  in  1870 :  but  Butler  means  to  strangle 
them,  and  there  an  end.  The  voice  is  to  be  the  oul^*  me  ilium 
of  communication  with  the  public.  I  know  now  whj*  Frank 
Bird  is  so  oilious.  lie  is  a  paper-maker  I  *'  Contrar}*  to  the 
king,  his  crown  and  dignit3',  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill," 
O  liird  !  Let  Alexander  Rice  beware  1  And  all  these  venal 
thirt3-dollar-a-month  scribblers,  like  *' Warrington,"  —  why, 
sentence  is  to  be  passed  on  them  at  once.  '*  Away  with  him, 
J  SMV  !  Iiau'^  him  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  al>out  his  neck!  " 
The  great  point,  however,  is  the  Hlangliter  of  the  part}'. 
Both  of  these  men  mean  to  dcstro3'  it.  From  the  da/y  Builer 
entered  it,  he  has  worked  for  Us  destruction.  It  is  needless  to 
recapitulate  or  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  abuse  of, 
including  personal  insults  toward.  Gen.  Grant ;  his  betrayal 
of  Dawes,  the  Massachusetts  cxuxdidate  for  8|>eaker;   his 
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attempted  borgain  in  relation  to  the  diainnBiiship  of  the  most 
important  committee ;  liis  desire  to  8iip[)1ant  Senator  Wilson* 
—  acts  wliich  are  well  known  liere,  bnt  are  ten  times  better 
known  in  Wasliington  and  in  New  York  and  tlie  West,  where 
there  b  very  much  greater  canse  for  the  "  stranglii^  "  of  the 
press  than  there  is  here. 

The  three  men  in  tliis  conntiy  wlio  hare  bronglit  most 
discredit  on  America  in  Eiin>[>e  (saj's  a  distinguislieil  gentle- 
man just  rctnme<l  from  tlie  other  side)  are  Pendleton ,  Jim 
Fisk,  and  Ben  Butler ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that  these 
three  men  have  brought  more  discralit  upon  America  among 
Americans  themselves  than  an3'  other  three  men.  It  is  not 
possible  to  CTxaggeniU;  the  iniscliicf  which  Butler  has  broiigtit 
to  the  part}'  which  lie  now  professes  a  desire  to  reform  and 
rehabilitate.  What  sent  Blissonri  over  to  the  Democracy? — 
temporarily  [)erlini)s,  but  long  enough  to  elect  Blair  to  the 
Senate.  What  has  kept  the  great  and  enlightened  State  of 
New  York  out  of  R^'publicnn  hands  for  the  last  three  3'ears? 
What  h:is  lost  us  the  Soulh  ?  That  deinoralizatioii  aud  corru[>- 
tion  of  politics,  that  irresistible  gravitation  (thus  far)  to  [KJr- 
sonal  government  as  against  the  government  of  law  or  political 
ethics,  of  which  Butler  is  the  most  complete  representative, 
take  him  nil  in  all,  in  the  whole  country.  If  he  shonhl  be 
nominated  for  governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  no  honest 
man  could  rejoice  e.\c('[)l  those  extreme  o[)liiiiis(s  who  think 
with  Kmerson  that  government  is  a  succession  of  fi-lonies, 
and  magistrates  a  succession  of  felons,  and  whose  ho[K*s  of 
ultimate  good  rest  in  the  streaming  through  of  some  irresisti- 
ble tendency  which  is  to  make  things  all  right  by  and  b}'. 

"Warrington's"  life  op  butler  in  isti. 

Now  T  will  tell  30U  a  secret.  "  Warrington"  is  collecting 
materials  for  a  life  of  Butler.  Seventeen  Hartford  publish- 
ing-houses ar(3  competing  for  the  job,  and  thirt3'  prcss(»s  are 
now  in  course  of  construction  for  the  priiiling  of  it.  J t  is  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Let  me  give  3'ou  a  choice  specimen. 
He  has  in  his  historical  researches  unearthed  an  old  history 
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of  England  (London,  1706),  which  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestive ncconiit  of  one  Butler  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
James  1.  It  was  written  by  Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Suffolk,  an  Oxford  man,  a  traveller  in  Spain,  France,  &c., 
with  Robert  Dcvereux,  the  last  earl  of  Essex  of  that  name, 
and  said  to  have  been  "  perfectly  well  informed  in  all  the 
nialerial  transactions  of  King  James's  reign."  In  addition 
to  this,  lot  rae  add,  he  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  The  first  marginal  note  is  Mr.  Wilson's ; 
but  (he  olhers  I  hav(^  supplied. 

"There  was  one  Ihitler,  an  Irishman  (which  vaunted  him- 
self to  be  of  the  house  of  Ormond),  who  was  Bntior  a  Moimte- 
a  kind  of  Mountebank,  which  the  Duke  and  *'**"*^- 
his  Mother  much  conGded  in.  This  Butler  was  first  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  Cutler  in  Loudon,  and  before  his  time  expired, 
quitted  his  Mnster,  having  a  running  head,  and  went  to  tho 
Burmudaos,  where  he  lived  some  time  as  a  m.,  fUKwuiofiou  in 
ScMvaut  in  the  Isl:in<l ;  au<l  w.-dkiug  by  the  M^^^^TVP>^. 
Seasi<h;  with  auolhor  of  his  Companions,  they  found  a  great 
IMass  of  Auibergreece  that  the  Seas  Bount}'  had  cast  up  to 
thoni,  whirh  thcv  wiHinixlv  concealed,  nieaninjx  to  make  their 
best  markets  of.  Butler  being  a  subtle  Snap,  Dutier  a  Subtle 
wrought  so  with  his  Companion,  with  Prom-  Snap, 
ises  of  a  Share,  that  he  got  Possession  of  it ;  and  in  the  next 
Dutch  ship  that  arrived  at  the  Burmudaes,  he  shipi^ed  him- 
self and  his  Commodities  for  Amsterdam,  where,  having  sold 
his  Bargain  at  a  goo<l  Bate  and  made  his  Credit  with  his 
Fellow-Venturer  cheap  enough,  engrossing  it  all  to  himself, 
he  came  into  England,  lived  in  a  gallant  and  noble  Equipage, 
kept  a  great  and  Free  Table  at  his  Lodgings  in  the  Strand, 
which  were  fiuiiished  suitable  to  his  Mind,  niM  Onuit  stnio  in 
and  had  his  Coach  with  si>w  Horses  with  Kn^iami. 
many  Fool  men  attending  on  him,  with  as  much  State  and 
(Jraudurc  as  if  his  Greatness  had  been  real.  But  tho'  his 
Means  lasted  not  to  support  this  long,  j'et  it  brought  him 
into  great  Acquaintance ;  and  being  prag-  oecotnos  PartuoT 
maticai   in  Tongue,   and  Imving  an  active      in  a  i>i»tiUery? 
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Pate,  he  fell  to  some  Distillations,  and  other  oild  estractii^ 
Mi      Extraetng   Practices,  which  kept  him  afloat ;  and  some 

'"»«**«»-  Men    thoi^t    he    had    gotten    the    (loi^- 

dieam'd-after)  Philosopher's  Stone;  hut  the  best  Keci|>e 
uikoacM^io  hav*    which  hc  had  to  maintain  his  Greatness  after 

fottM  fhm  vhi-   his  Amber-money  fnmed  and  rapoor'd  away, 

^^^  was  suspected  to  come  (Vom  his  Friends  at 

Whitehall ;  ami  the  Storj  of  his  Death  (if  it  be  tmc)  is  one 
gpreat  Evidence  of  some  secret  Machination  betwixt  the 
Tb*  ihtkm  dcnirca    Doke  and  him,  that  *he  Duke  was  willing  to 

tote  rid  or  kirn,  be  rid  of  him.  For  Mischief  being  an  En- 
grosser,  is  insecure  and  unsatisf>''d,  when  their  Wares  are  to 
be  venlGil  in  man}'  Sliops.  Therefore  hc  was  recommentk'tl 
npon  some  plausible  Occasion  bj'  the  Duke's  Means  (as 
EntertrdnedbyOie    Fame  delivcre<l  it)  to  some  Jesuites  be^'ond 

jMiaiM.  tiig  Seas,  where  hc  was  cntertaincil  with  a 

great  deal  of  specious  Ceremon3*  aufl  Respect  in  one  of  their 
Collogos  or  C]o3'ster8;  and  at  night  thi*}'  attending  hiiu  to 
hi.H  (*Ii:iiii1mt  willi  iiiii:'li  (-i%'ility.  Hit*  ChaiiiUT  iM-iii*^  li.-iii'^iril 
with  Tapistr}',  and  T:ii>crs  burning  in  strctch'd-out  Anus 
"OvurOjcicfi."  njK)n  Ibc  Walls;  and  when  they  guvc  him 
the  GrK>l-night,  the}'  told  him  the}'  would  send  one  who 
should  direct  him  to  his  Loilging;  and  tho}*  were  no  sooner 
out  of  this  Room  of  Death,  Imt  the  Floor,  that  hung  n[>oa 
great  Hinges  on  one  side,  w:is  let  Inll  by  Artilicial  Kiigiiies, 
A  Fall  ill  Vermin,  and  the  poor  Vermin  Butler  dropp'd  into 
a  Precipice  where  he  was  never  more  he:unl  of.  That  there 
arc  such  secret  Inqui3ition-Conve3ance3,  of  a  horrid  Nature, 
is  obvious ;  ami  such  close  contrivances  niaj'  II3'  up  and 
down  upon  the  Wings  of  Ruin<iur ;  but  ills  iini)0'%sible  to  tind 
The  eiKi  of  Uutier    out  the  Bottom  of  such  blai^-k    IMtfals,   but 

—  Aioen!  ^jjjj  ^3  nmdi  danger  as  those  tnat  find  the 

bitter  Effects  of  them.  Ami  tliis  was  reputed  to  be  the  end 
of  Jiiith-r." 

Looking  further  into  this  volume  (which  may  be  found 
in  the  Allicnajum),  I  find  other  traces  of  the  Butlers.  For 
instance,  it  is  related  that  in  15GH,  during  £lizal)eth's  reign. 
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Edward  and  Peter  Botcler  (spelt  Butler  in  the  index) ^ 
'*  after  Wiay  had  insulted  tlieir  neighboi's  in  Munster,  and 
grew  too  big  to  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  law," 
tlie^'  were  imprisoned,  but  not  brought  to  trial,  "  as  they 
deserved,"  saith  the  iiistorian.  "  Tliat  which  went  a  great 
wa}'  to  procure  this  grace,"  the  historian  goes  on  to  say, 
"  was  the  near  relation  between  them  and  the  queen."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  tlie  "  near  relation  "  between  our  modern 
Butler  and  the  Washington  administration  may  not  prevent 
the  former  from  being  brought  to  trial  "as  his  ofTences 
deserve." 

"Warrington"  has  also  seized  iTi)on  many  curious  illus- 
trations of  Butler's  means  of  gaining  his  great  wealth.  I 
was  amused  at  finding  in  his  manuscript  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  which  he  evidently  intends 
to  make  some  use  of  as  pointing  a  moral.  I  believe  it  is  a 
schcMhilc  of  the  spoil  wiiicli  tlic  Ciialdeans  got  at  Jerusalem. 
1  had  not  8ni)[)osed  3'our  correspondent  so  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

"Also  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brazen  sea  that  was  in  tlie 
house  of  the  Lord,  the  Chaldeans  brake,  and  carried  all  the 
brass  of  them  to  Babylon. 

"  Tlie  caldrons  also,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snulTers, 
and  the  bowls,  and  the  spoons,  and  all  the  vessels  of  brass 
wherewith  the}'  ministered,  took  they  away. 

"  And  the  basins,  and  the  fn-e-pans,  and  the  bowls,  and 
the  caldrons,  and  the  candlesticks,  and  the  spoons,  and  the 
cnps  ;  that  which  was  of  gold  in  gold,  and  that  which  was  of 
silver  in  silver,  took  the  captain  of  the  guard  away." 

I  iiilrrvi<»w<Ml  **  Wjirrini^tcHi  "  jih  Uy  his  frolinj^fs  in  relation 
to  r>nllrr\s  rr<M|urnt  noticrn  of  him;  tnid  he  ivplie<l,  that  ho 
felt  like  saying  to  the  great  orator  what  Mr.  Bumble  said  to 
Mrs.  Bumble  concerning  her  tears :   "  It  opens   the   lungs, 

1  It  \9,  curious,  t  hat,  wliilo  thi8  ancieut  Butler  was  known  as  a  Boteler, 
the  modern  ami  perhaps  more  notorious  Butler  was  universally,  after 
certain  events  in  Vhginia  iu  1865,  known  as  the  **BotUecL" 
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washes  the  ooanteimaoc,  exercises  tlie  eyes,  ud  softens 
down  the  temper:  so  cry  sway." 

BOTLEK  IH  U73. 

The  whole  history  of  Butler  and  Botlcrism  in  the  State 
would  be  instractive  reading.  I  have  very  fhll  materials  Ux 
one ;  but  it  is  ne^'cr  likelj'  to  \ye  called  for.  Batler  has  com- 
plained, time  and  again,  that  he  has  been  made  an  outlaw 
\  from  the  beginning.  lie  made  himself  so.  I  know  a  man 
'^who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy, lie  told  me  that  he  has  hated  him  ever  since,  because 
he  licked  Ben  once,  and  the  latter  told  the  master,  and  got 
him  lickcHl.  Always  a  cowanl,  he  grew  up,  tlirongh  a  career 
of  impudent  pettifogging,  into  a  position  of  some  degree  of 
height  in  those  ver}'  disen*dit:il>lc  tribiuials,  the  criminal 
courts.  His  office  was  the  educator  of  a  i)estilent  brood  of 
lawyers  as  base  and  impudent  as  himself.  The  judges  al- 
lowed him  not  only  to  insult  the  witnesses,  iHit  to  browbeat 
and  jii>iilt  them.  Sliar[>-sightiMl  niid  8haq>-witl4Hl,  ho  was 
excellent  At  picking  flaws  in  indictments,  and  noting  excep- 
tions to  judicial  rulings ;  so  that  in  ^^  tlie  judicial  sj'stem," 
which  is  n  S3'stem  of  hindcrances,  obstructions,  and  frauds, 
he  became  an  important  flgure.  lie  had  great  capacil}'  for 
labor  and  for  organization,  and  not  onl}'  moveil  his  own  ton 
pickers  and  stealers,  but  afLer  lie  got  int4>  a  si  ill  wider  fiehl 
of  fraud,  the  civil  war,  he  commandc<l  all  the  thieving  facul- 
ties of  other  men.  Of  course,  such  a  man  lx>camc  an  out- 
law, lie  got  to  Ck>ngress  1  because  he  pcrfonncil  the  part  of 
Jack  Ketch  on  a  i)Oor  devil  of  a  rebel  in  New  Orleans. 

After  that  he  used  to  sa}',  "  You  fellows  sa}'  30U  mean  to 
keep  me  localized  down  in  Essex :  we'll  see  about  that." 
So  he  went  for  the  State  in  1871,  with  Essex  all  liehind  him, 
except  a  few  towns,  and  a  few  true  men  whose  courage  and 
wlios4;  [lalicnccr  cannol  suHieii;iitly  In;  applauthrd.  lie  w:ts 
beaten  then  and  in  1873;  yet  circumstances  were  ver}*  fa- 
vorable to  him,  both  years.  Almost  any  other  man  of  equal 
physical  and  intellectual  vigor  could  have  earned  the  con- 
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vention  cither  3'ear.  He  was  ass  enough  to  suppose  that 
his  own  personal  ambition  and  auclacit}*  couM  compel  a 
nomination  against  the  deliberate  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters,  —  deliberated  when  aroused;  and  yet,  when  beaten, 
he  left  his  friends  in  the  luich,  and  retnnied  to  Essex  to 
growl  over  his  '*  localization,"  to  employ  his  clerks  writing 
notes  stabbing  below  the  arm  nil  the  men  he  could  reach  who 
had  opposeil  him,  and  lending  himself  to  all  the  privato 
quarrels  of  ever}'  town  to  pa}'  his  hired  assassins.  The 
roar  with  which  Gloucester  itself  sprang  upon  the  dead 
carcass  and  dismombercd  it  is  his  recom[)cnse.  This  base 
man  has  been  the  trustinl  and  inHuential  adviser  of  Gen. 
Grant  in  all  the  matters  appertaining  to  the  offices  for  3ear8 
past. 

What  a  pitiable  delusion  the  **  labor-men,"  whether  skilled 
or  unskilled,  da3--laborcrs  or  mechanics,  are  in,  if  the}'  sup- 
pose they  are  to  gain  any  tiling  but  increased  taxation 
and  now  disabilities  and  wrongs  if  the  Butler  system  is  to 
carry  the  day !  Originally,  by  the  emergencies  to  which  a 
young  pettifogger,  struggling  for  a  living,  is  subjected,  Butler 
became  a  ten-hour  man  and  a  labor-reformer.  lie  was  as 
honest  in  this  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be.  lie  fought 
the  Lowell  corporations,  agents  and  overseers,  brought  suits 
for  the  factory-girls,  and  made  speeches  in  the  Lowell  City 
Hall ;  but,  as  he  rose  in  position  at  the  bar,  his  ability  and 
shar[)ness  made  him  useful  to  the  corporations,  and  they  fre- 
quently employed  him.  He  fought  hartl  for  the  Ten-hour 
Law  in  the  days  of  the  coalition,  and,  as  he  says  (though 
this  was  after  Sumner  was  chosen  senator,  and  Boutwell 
governor,  instead  of  before^  as  he  puts  it),  Lowell  was  car- 
ried for  the  coalition  ticket  in  1852 ;  and  the  year  after  ho 
was  i)ut  on  it,  and  also  chos(Mi.  1  do  not  remember  that  ho 
showed  any  zeal  on  the  subject  afterward.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1859,  and  never  lifted  his 
finger  or  made  a  motion  of  any  sort  on  the  subject.  From 
being  a  liberal  and  progressive  Democrat,  he  about  this  time 
became  an  intense  hunlcer.     In  the  fall  of  1859  he  ran  for 
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governor  as  the  Democratic  camliilato,  and  roocived  35,.*i2C 
votes ;  and  this,  iuste:id  of  being  the  lurj^l  vote,  as  lie 
booirtfl,  was  less  than  Itench  rect'ivcfl  in  ISftG  and  1858,  loss 
than  Bout  well  received  hi  18ri0  an4l  1851,  and  ]>ishop  hi 
1852,  and  20,000  or  30,000  less  than  the  Democratic  irnHj* 
lias  rceeivcMl  since  he  left  it.  In  18G0  his  hnnkur  tendencies 
led  him  to  betra}-  ]>ouglas,  and  sent  him  flnall}'  over  to  the 
secession  Democracy',  whose  candiilate  for  governor  he 
became,  rccemng  G,118  votes.  All  this  was  alxHit  the  time 
of  tlie  re-organization  of  the  Middlesex  woollen  conii^im}*  in 
Lowell,  bj'  which  he  became  a  mill-owner.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  went  into  tliat. 

Noliody  d<*>iros  to  disparage  his  |i:ilriotism  or  his  military 
senices ;  but  it  was  not  vcr}*  long  Inrforc  he  \v:is  fotmd 
appointing  as  his  qnarteruiaster  the  most  notorious  j<»b1xir 
in  New  Knglaml,  and  contriving  to  thi-ow  contracts  into  the 
haiKls  of  his  brothers-in-law  and  a  ring  of  relatives  and 
ix>litical  associates.  Has  he  ever  since  that  time,  until  he 
conceived  tlie  idea  of  making  tlio  iiiteniatiounl  laltor  move- 
meiit  sii1iser\'ient  to  his  [>olilical  amhitiou,  shown  any  syiiipa- 
th}'  witii  the  lalx)r  part}?  Never.  lie  is  the  representa- 
tive, on  llic  otlier  liaml,  of  the  piratical  and  cut-throat 
S3'stem  of  iK)Htics,  which  is  di*ath  to  the  uieciianic,  Kx^ause 
it  piles  on  him  accumulating  debts,  and  keeps  him  down, 
forever  a  son  of  toil,  for  the  l>eneliL  of  just  such  base  pluto- 
crats. If  he  is  for  co-oiicratiou,  he  would  start  a  co-opei*a- 
tive  tliefL  society ;  and  the  protective  union  would,  in  his 
hands,  Ivecorae  the  inde[)endeut  order  of  Dick  Turi)in.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  insanity'  for  meeliauics  to  put  themselves 
into  his  power. 

I  hear  i>eoplc  say  he  l)Owcd  gracefully  to  the  decision  of 
the  Worcester  Convention.  Just  as  a  condemned  criminal 
bows  gracofull}'  to  the  invitation  of  the  hangman  to  have  his 
arms  pinionetl  and  be  led  out  to  exeeutiun.  The  ring  of 
necessity  was  round  him.  The  iron  shroud  was  collai)sing, 
as  in  the  old  Blackwood  stor}' ;  and  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell 
he  had  only  time  to  fold  his  xu'uis,  utter  his  last  woixls,  and 
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make  an  attempt  to  die  with  decency.  He  went  out  the 
worst-beaten  man  that  has  been  known  in  our  political 
history  for  3ears ;  for  tlie  stake  for  which  he  plaj^ed  was 
noUiing  less  than  the  presidenc}',  and  he  ignominiousl3*  lost 
it.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  ever  have  half  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  again.  One  worse,  and  apparentlj^  a  final  catas- 
tropiio,  has  bt'cu  added  to  his  long  scries  of  failures.  The 
people  arc  agninst  hiui,  and  he  is  against  himself.  A  self- 
willed  egotist,  he  asks  no  advice,  and  takes  none  when 
offerod.  ConscicnceU^ss  and  remorseless  in  all  his  public 
acts,  however  kind  and  ngreeablc  in  tlie  private  relations  of 
life,  he  must  continue  to  fnil  until  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  United  States  become  as  conscienceless  and  as 
remorseless  as  himself.  AVhatever  happens  now,  Butler  is 
certain,  if  he  lives  three  or  five  j'cars  longer,  to  be  the  best 
hated  and  the  most  jfistly  despised  politician  in  tlie  country. 
As  sure  as  fate,  all  this  salarj'-grabbing  gang  have  got  to  go 
t<>  (lie  \vnll,rv<Mi  if  :ino(lH'r  g:ing  of  thieves  take  tiieir  phices: 
and  the}'  liave  got  to  be  ^jf^s/teci  to  the  wall ;  for  Providence 
has  probably  got  enotigli  to  attend  to  in  a  general  wa}',  with- 
out speciall}-  taking  care  of  Massachusetts  politics.  We 
Juivc  good  poetical  authorit}*  for  believing  that 

"Oo«l  liutos  your  sncakiii'  crcturs  tlict  bcllcvo 
IIo'lI  soMlc  tilings  llioy  run  awuy  an*  leave! 

tlie  mcecliln'  kliul,  tliet  sets  an'  thinks  for  weeks 

The  bottom's  out  o*  th'  uiiivarse  coz  their  own  gillpot  leaks." 

If  So-and-So,  and  This,  That,  and  the  Other,  are  for  Butleri 
so  much  the  worse  for  (/tc?/*,  not  for  us. 

DUTLEU'S    EPITAPH. 

I  understand,  that,  nlthougli  Dutler  has  drawn  his  back 
pay,  he  feels  eonstr:iin<'d  b}*  public  opinion  to  devote  it  to 
some  public  institution.  One  of  the  Lowell  banks  (l»eing 
the  one  he  keeps  his  deposits  in)  is  his  present  preference ; 
though  he  thinks  favorably-  of  the  Middlesex  Mills,  the  Pcn- 
tncket  Navigation  Compau}*,  the  Ballon  Boot  and  Shoo  Sew- 
ing Macliine  Company,  the  Cape  Aim  Granite  Company  (or 
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whatever  lU  name  maj  be),  and  some  oChers.  If  he  sdeeti 
the  Granite  Couifioii}',  there  will  W  a  s^iitahlc  iii!Si-ri|itkMi 
placed  on  one  of  the  stones  to  lie  used  ia  ttie  enlargement  of 
the  Post  OOioe ;  perhaps  this :  *^  I  hare  Uiiklod  a  monuuieni 
more  latftii^  tJian  (1113'  own)  bram." 


HEMKT  WAKD  BEECHER  IM   IIM. 

Beedier  is  the  greatest  stump-speaker  we  hare,  as  Phil  jpa 
is  the  greatest  orator.  His  language  is  as  common  and 
£>fcible  as  Cobbetfs ;  his  illostrations  homely  and  hamoroos, 
and  exactly  suited  to  the  average  abilities  of  the  peofile.  lie 
knows  men  ami  women,  and  always  keeps  his  hearers  on 
gooil  tirnns  with  him ;  ami,  when  he  has  an3*  tbini^  to  say^ 
saj's  it  in  a  way  which  takes  hold  of  tliem  aiMl  curries  them 
along.  lie  says  what  the  people  have  been  saying  to  them- 
selves, and  so  flatters  them  with  the  itiea  that  they  have  been 
thinking  wiselj*  all  the  time.  So  sometimes  he  conGnns 
good  i<lens,  anrl  sometimes  bad  ones.  Beeeher  seems  to  me 
to  In?  i*\i%H^\\\\%\\  i':iiiti«Mi«<,  o\cii  4niiiirm*4,  in  lli«r  nstr  of  lan- 
guage, ll  would  be  (lillieiill  to  calcli  hiiii  in  ihi?  iitleniiice 
of  ail}'  heresy,  i»olitical  or  religious,  even  if  his  pruiuiuent 
position  and  po|>ularit3'  did  not  deter  the  hcrcsy-haaters  from 
poiniC'iu<^  u|K>ri  hiin  as  tlic}-  did  u|m>u  his  hrotlier  CliaiU's. 
He  is  a  thorough  Yankee,  loving  nioiic}'  as  well  as  the  liest. 
lie  is  a  wonderful  stuui[M»ratoi'.  lie  lolls  storii»s  iwmX  enieks 
jokfw,  and  ofl-liuies  touches  the  H3'inp:itliics  of  his  heai-ers 
in  a  ui.xsteii}'  wa^'.  lUn^cliur  is  a  liuuiorist,  antl  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  men  often 
say  witt}*  and  humorous  things  by  accident,  or,  at  least, 
without  )x*iug  fully  conscious  of  the  wit  and  humor  as  soon 
as  the  wonl  is  8|>oken.  S|Kaking  of  Napoleon  in  one  of  his 
lectunrs,  lW»ccher  sai<l  he  wiis  su|KMior  to  his  rivals,  the  other 
kiugs  of  Kuroixi ;  not  so  g<^>od,  |>4:rliai>s,  :is  *^*'  an  avenige.  good 
vutn  wfiea  he  isn*t  tempted^**  liut,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  man. 
Wlial  a  satire  on  tlie  whole  human  family  was  cont;iined  in 
this  humorous  hit !  Speaking  of  the  swiftness  with  which  wo 
hod  raised  an  army  of  Iialf  a  million  men,  he  said,  ^^Our 
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only  military  education  heretofore  had  been  once  or  twice  a 
3*car  to  Umgh  at  the  militia.'*  What  an  exquisite  idea  of  a 
military  ccUication ! 

Beccher  treats  the  question  of  emancipation  with  great 
nonchalance ;  intimating,  that,  if  the  blacks  are  forty  years 
.ongcr  in  the  wilderness,  they  may  consider  themselves  well 
oil';  while  Ihoir  rebel  nuistcrs  and  liatAsrs  arc  hardlv  used  if 
thc^-  arc  kept  tramping  about  fort}*  weeks.  Philadelphia  (and 
the  great  mass  of  the  enlightened  people  of  the  countr}^  agree 
with  Philadelphia)  answers,  and  says,  '*We  prefer  that  the 
white  traitors,  rather  than  the  black  Unionists,  shall  have 
tlu?ir  kMin  in  the  swamps  and  morasses,  and  the  Tennessee 
Moses  '  may  floundrr  round  with  Micm  for  aught  tlicy  care." 
If  Beochcr  had  not  been  destitute  of  an}'  acute  moral  sense,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  mere  sensationalist  and  a  quack,  he  never 
could  have  given  ut1.crMnce  to  su<*.li  a  sentiment,  or  to  his 
quasi  indorsement  of  the  New-Orleans  murders.  He  may 
inakr,  as  many  jokos  as  he  pleases :  the  pi^ople  will  never 
forget  such  insensibility  to  the  suilcrings  of  the  white  and 
black  Unionists  of  tlio  South.. 

REPRESENTATIVE   BUMSTEAD   IN   1873. 

The  odlce-holding  class  is  as  distinct  a  class  as  the  shoe- 
and-lcatlier  interest,  or  the  railroad  interest,  or  the  banking 
interest,  and  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  either  of  them. 
Trace  the  career  of  one  of  those  mute,  inglorious  Simpkinses, 
or,  since  the  war  was  over,  those  Dumsteads,  guiltless  of  their 
foeuiau*s  blood.  lie  is  the  progcu}' of  Free-Soil  parents:  that 
seems,  in  the  light  of  antislavery  events  of  the  last  twentj*- 
fiv<*  or  thirly  years,  to  b;»  uimmUuI,  and  necessary  to  be  sUited. 
The  mimber  of  those  fathers  who  cast  the  (irst  Free-Soil 
vote  in  Podimk,  or  presided  at  the  first  antislaver}'  meeting 
ill  Snake-hollow  Corners,  is  enormous.  The  boj'  grows  up ; 
he  goes  to  the  village  school  more  or  less  eveiy  year,  from 
the  time  he  is  five  till  the  time  he  is  fifteen  3'ears  old ;  ho 

^  Pres.  Julinson. 
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enters  an  academ}' ;  he  works  for  his  board ;  ho  goes  to  the 
singing-sohool,  and  homo  with  the  prettiest  girl  unless  cut 
out  by  a  rival  in  her  afTectious ;  lie  is  eini)loycil  as  a  teacher ; 
tries  eonclusions  with  an  unruly'  bo}',  and  flogs  hiin  into  sub- 
mission, thereby  getting  his  flrst  iuipressions  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education  and  tlic  1  Russian  system  ;  joins  the 
Good  Templars,  and  becomes  in  time  the  gi*aud  cocked-hat 
of  the  order ;  gets  him  a  farm,  and  raises  the  prize-cucumber 
for  the  annual  show  ;  is  ap[)ointed  chairman  of  tlie  committee 
on  milch  steers ;  studies  political  econom}' ;  is  converted  to 
the  Stebbings  theory  of  the  pix)hibitor3'  law  ;  believes  in  for- 
bidding all  drinks,  except  that  pro<luced  from  ap[>le-trees, 
he  having  an  incipient  oix;hanl  of  that  class ;  is  mentioned 
by  partial  friends  for  constable  of  the  town ;  takes  his  first 
oath  of  ofllce  with  an  emotion  not  to  be  described ;  resolves  to 
become  a  public  man ;  is  soon  pix>inoted  to  the  ofllce  of  scliool- 
committee-man  ;  neglects  no  home  duty  meanwhile,  but  raises 
stunlj'  bo3's,  pa3's  his  taxes  without  pix>test  or  abatement, 
and  contributes  an  occasional  item  of  news  to  tiie  county 
pa[)er ;  engages  atXer  a  wliile  as  a  regular  corixjspoudent ; 
becomes  interesteil  in  antiquarian  matters ;  writes  to  his 
uncle  in  Maine  to  know  if  he  lias  aii}'  genealogy  of  tlio  Bum- 
stead  family ;  helps  start  tlie  public  library,  and  contributes 
a  volume  of  pateut-otllce  rqwrts ;  rapidl}'  rising  in  town 
vOfHce  all  the  while,  through  the  various  giiules,  —  ovei*secr 
of  the  poor,  assessor,  selectman,  and  (inally  repn'senta- 
tive  ill  the  General  Court ;  takes  his  ear[>et-l>ag,  makes 
his  way  to  the  State  House,  seeks  an  introiUietion  to  the 
sei'geant-at-arms,  and  tells  him  his  history ;  goes  to  see  the 
speaker ;  produces  lettei's  recommeuvling  him  as  a  suitable 
man  for  the  railroad,  the  education,  the  public  charitable, 
the  town,  the  roads,  the  judiciar}-,  and  the  finance  commit- 
tees, —  all  or  an}'  thit?e  of  them ;  gets  appointed  on  count}' 
estimates ;  posts  up  the  Poduiik  statesman  on  all  matters 
of  interest  which  occur ;  votes  to  iiistruet  SenaU^r  AVilson, 
and  censure  Senator  Sumner,  and  to  iucixjase  every Inxly's 
pay  ;  and  goes  homo,  with  the  approbation  of  an  applauding 
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conscience,  to  his  summer  farming  and  his  autumnal  office- 
seeking.  Tliis  is  the  career  of  several  hundretl,  if  not 
several  thoiisaiid,  fellows  who  *'  run  "  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  —  God  save  it  I 

BUFUS  CHOATB. 

Mr.  Clioate  was  \^rtainl3^  a  man  of  genius ;  one  of  the 
few  men  of  genius  in  political  and  professional  life.  This 
was,  after  all,  the  great  secret  of  the  liking  people  had  for 
him.  There  were  other  law3ers  as  learned  as  he ;  for  instance, 
Mr.  B.  11.  Curtis,  Mr.  C.  G.  Loring,  Mr.  Sidnc}'  Bartlett: 
there  were  also  others  as  acute  and  skilful  as  he  in  the  trial 
of  causes ;  for  instance,  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler  and  Mr.  Otis  P, 
Lord.  But  those,  though  men  of  learning  and  shrewdness, 
were  not  men  of  genius ;  especially  the  first-named  class  had 
not  this  qtialitj*.  They  were  not  men  of  whom  anecdotes 
are  told ;  men  who  say  things  worth  reporting  and  remem- 
iM^riiig;  lM>eti(;al  tilings.  I  have  Inmix  told,  that,  when  Mr. 
Choate  Orst  came  to  Boston,  the  leading  law3*ers  were  dis- 
posed to  prevent  him  from  rising  in  the  world ;  but  they 
soon  had  to  give  way.  He  raked  them  all  down,  to  use  a 
vulgarism.  The  man  who  came  nearest  rivalship  to  him  in 
the  field  of  eloquence  was  Peleg  Sprague,  who,  soon  after 
1840,  was  i)laccd  upon  the  bench  of  the  District  Court. 
Hichard  Fletcher,  one  of  the  most  persuasive  of  men,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  jurists,  must  have  been  a  very 
formidable  antagonist.  lilr.  Rantoul  might  have  disputed 
with  Mr.  Clioate  the  palm  of  superiority  at  the  bar,  —  for  ho 
was  a  far  gicater  man  in  most  respects,  having  the  logical 
faculty  and  the  debating  jwwer  better  developed  than  almost 
an3'  Massachusetts  man  of  this  ccntur3',  —  but  he  chose  the 
broacUn-  and  nobler  field  of  politics.  Mr.  Choate  soon 
rca(!h('(l  the  posilion  of  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar,  and 
kept  it  till  he  died.  Although  he  mingled  to  some  extent 
in  politics  and  legislation,  he  never  succeeded  in  these  fields, 
lie  was  a  great  lawyer,  rather  a  great  trier  of  causes.  I 
am  not  awaie  that  he  ever  did  any  tiling  toward  simplify* 
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log  or  ameliorating  the  law,  or  getting  rid  of  its  old-world 
rubbish.  He  was  neither  a  Brougham  nor  a  Romilly.  In 
his  peculiar  sphere  he  was  unrivalled ;  but  that  sphere  was 
not  the  greatest. 

There  are  traditions  as  to  the  extraordinary  sensation  Mr. 
Clioatc  created  in  Uio  House  oi*  Itt^irescntutivcs  at  Witsliing- 
ton  wlieu  he  first  made  liis  appearance  tlicre  as  un  orator ; 
but  in  an  old  number  of  ''The  Salem  Register"  of  1833, 
which  I  came  across  not  long  ago,  I  found,  quoted  from  one 
of  Mr.  James  Brooks's  letters  to  ''  The  Portland  Adver- 
tiser," the  following  curious  description  of  the  promising 
young  member  A*om  Essex,  which  would  seem  to  apply  to 
some  such  man  as  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  or  Mr.  John  Davis, 
rather  than  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Choate's  fervid  temperament :  — 

''Mr.  Rufiis  CMioato  is  a  most  promising  young  man  from  Essex 
District,  wlio  docs  not  speak  often,  but  who  t^peaks  much  to  tlio 
purpose.  Few  men  in  Congress  command  more  attention.  lie  lias 
a  tocU'diacipUncd,  but  perhaps  not  a  bnUiantf  mind ;  oVf  \f  bnUiant,  he 
Juvt  not  tfiifTercd  hitiutclf  to  ntrikc  out  mauy  oratorical  apnrks  in  Uie 
oratorical  debates  in  which  he  has  participated.  He  argues  closely, 
clearly,  and,  of  course,  forcibly.  IIo  came  into  Congress  with  a  high 
reputation  preceding  him,  —  not  always  the  most  fortunate  recom- 
mcndalion ;  fur  it  makes  critics  more  critical,  and  the  public  more 
greedy,  —  and  has  thus  far  sustainetl  the  ex^KSCtations  of  the  pubhc, 
and  increased  his  own  reputation.  There  is  an  apparent  frnnkne.ss, 
a  sincerity,  and  sober  earnestness,  in  his  manner,  when  he  addresses 
the  House,  which  are  admirably  calculated  to  make  an  impression, 
and  which  dons  always  have  an  elTect.  Mr.  Choate  returns  from  the 
llouM!  this  M;.^Nioa  to  pursue  his  prur«^vsiou  of  liiw  at  Jtoshui,  it  is 
said,  where  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  must  soon  be  in  the  front 
rank  at  the  bar.  Massachusetts  will  lose  much  in  losing  him  from 
Congress;  for,  the  longer  he  was  there,  the  stronger  he  would  bo- 
come." 

Mr.  Clioate  was  a  great  speech-maker,  and  his  death  the 
cause  of  great  speech-male ing  in  others.  "  I-«.ying  Jack 
Campbell  has  added  a  new  terror  to  tUiath  1  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Brougham  wlicn  he  heard  that  Lord  Campbell  was  about  to 
write  the  lives  of  the  chancellors.  I  think  Choate  would 
have  made  a  similar  exclamation  if  he  had  been  told  in  his 
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lost  illness  that  Ben  Hallctt  would  tolce  the  opportunity  of 
his  death  to  eulogize  his  roUgioiis  character.  Ought  there 
not  to  be  a  statute  against  siicli  outrages? 

Clioate  was  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  common  sense, 
who,  Iiowcvcr  disappointed  for  himself  or  his  friends,  did  not 
sulk  and  growl  and  grumble,  and  go  about  exhibiting  his 
wounds,  and  telling  how  badl}*  he  had  been  used,  and  getting 
only  laughter  instead  of  sj'mpath}'.  He  pursued  his  regular 
'\ocalion  with  matchless  abilit3'  to  the  end ;  and,  though 
occasionally  turning  aside  to  give  the  public  the  fruits  of  his 
scholarship  and  reading  in  an  oration  or  lectin-c,  did  not 
make  this  his  whole  business,  but  did  it  only  at  intervals,  as 
he  could  snatch  moments  here  and  there  from  the  incessant 
warfare  he  was  wjiging  for  his  life  and  the  welfare  of  his 
famil}'.  There  is  a  world-wide  dilference  between  a  man  of 
this  sort,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  and  one  of  the  nice 
men  of  Boston.  Choate  was  not  one  of  the  ''  Massachusetts 
magi.*'  lie  was  always  at  work.  Ho  was  not  seen  except 
when  he  was  busy.  If  j'ou  wanted  to  look  at  him,  j'ou  had 
to  go  into  the  Court  House ;  and  there  he  was,  seated  at  his 
table,  and  exercising  his  wonderful  skill  in  winning  a  victory, 
rightfully  or  wrongfull3',  for  his  client.  He  was  generally 
wrapped  up  in  half  a  dozen  great-coats  and  tippets ;  but, 
when  he  came  to  his  argument,  he  unrolled  himself,  and 
went  at  the  reluctant  and  suspicious  jur}',  with  a  confidence 
in  his  cause,  and  a  skill  in  its  presentation,  which  were 
wonderful  to  see  and  hear ;  and,  when  intermission  came,  he 
hastily  wrapped  himself  up  again,  darted  into  Parker's  for 
dinner,  and  then  back  to  finish  his  sj^eech.  It  was  work, 
work,  work,  everj'-day  work,  necessary  work ;  and,  though 
not  the  very  highest  work  for  a  man  of  great  gifts,  j'ct  work 
rc({niring  great  intellectual  force.  To  be  the  greatest  of 
advocates,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar,  the  ablest 
and  shrewdest  man  to  fight  battles  in  the  coui*ts,  the  cun- 
ningost  at  tongue-fence,  and  equal  to  an}'  at  logic-chopping; 
to  magnetize  and  electrily  and  bamboozle  and  somnambulize 
the  juries ;  to  fill  the  house  with  hcaiers, — big  men  and  little 
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men,  the  educated  and  the  illiterate,  —  even  when  the  con- 
test was  on  a  dry  question  of  law,  or  involving  a  small  sum 
of  money,  —  this  was  evidence  of  greatness  which  all  men 
can  admire.  For  m3'  part,  I  think  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  lioslon  is  g<»n(^  It  w:is  ulniost.  a  snfTlcicnl.  solace 
for  scantiness  of  employment  that  I  could  go  to  East  Cam- 
bridge and  see  Choate  and  Butler  try  the  case  of  Kimball 
and  Devcns,  which  lasted  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  he  is 
gone,  and  there  is  nobody  left  worth  hearing  at  all  times. 

Choate  was  the  greatest  genius  who  has  appeared  in  the 
courts  of  late  years,  or  perhaps  ever  appeared  here.  People 
looked  at  him  with  admiration,  as  at  Webster,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wonder.  There  are  single  tones  and  phrases  and 
words  of  his  which  haunt  the  memor3'.  Get  some  old  Juibitui 
of  the  court  to  imitate  them,  and  to  repeat  to  3'ou  how  he 
used  to  talk  to  the  judge  and  jur}'.  In  the  Phoenix-bank 
trial,  before  Judge  Washburn,  he  had  a  point  of  preliminary 
law  to  argue,  and  there  was  an  adjournment  till  the  morning 
for  pr(»p.'irjitif>n.  Ibi  ciiuw  in,  and,  for  two  or  Mn'(?(i  hours, 
talked  as  I  thought  no  mortal  ever  talked  before,  or  ever 
would  again.  It  was  a  point  involving  some  legal  princi[)le  ; 
and  his  little  [)hrases,  —  something  about  the  time  wlion  our 
ancestors  brought  the  first  rude  law  out  of  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many, or  tracing  it  to  the  da}*^  "when  the  warm  blood  of 
Senoca  was  let  out  in  the  Roman  bath,*'  the  last  two  wonls 
being  uttered  just  as  he  turned  toward  his  manuscript  again, 
or  with  that  lift  of  the  shonhlcrs,  and  lowering  of  the  voice, 
which  were  so  attractive,  —  all  these  knacks  of  expression 
were  as  delightful  evidentl}'  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  pres- 
ent, as  to  any  one  else ;  for  he  followed  him  with  the  most 
expressive  interest  in  his  face  through  the  whole  speeeli. 

Mr.  Choate,  in  one  of  his  moments  of  intellectual  ''  free- 
dom," but  moral  despondency*,  wrote  to  his  friend  Chai'les 
Eames,  then  in  Caraccas,  in  the  3'ear  1855,  a  dismally  hu- 
morous account  of  the  Hiss  legislature,^  and  the  *'  enormous 


^  Joseph  Hiss,  a  member,  was  expelled  from  the  legislature  of  1855 
for  misdemeanor. 
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impossible  inanity  of  American  things."  **Your  estate  is 
gracious/*  said  he,  '*  that  keeps  3'ou  out  of  hearing  of  our 
polities.  An}'  thing  more  low,  obscene,  feculent,  tiie  mani 
fold  oceanic  heavings  of  histoiy  have  not  cast  up.  We  shall 
conic  to  the  worship  of  onions,  cats,  and  tilings  vermiculate. 
*  Renown  and  grace  are  dead.  There's  nothing  serious  in 
mortalit}-."  Bless  your  lot,"  he  continues,  "  which  gives 
you  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and 
dusky  sights  of  the  tropics."  Such  little  felicities  of  expres- 
sion occuiTcd  constantl}'  during  liis  i>h':if lings  and  in  his 
orations.  1  rcmemlKjr  his  quoting  from  ''Ivanhoo"  some- 
thing like  this,  —  "Throw  over  our  spices,  and  robe  the 
roaring  ocean  with  our  silks;"  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Stone  put  it 
phonographicallj'  down  without  quotation-marks,  and  '*The 
Boston  Courier"  spoke  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  Choate's 
genius. 

[1870.] 
WILLIAM   HENRT  CUANNING   AND  THE   RADICALS. 

Mr.  Channing,  in  his  discourse  at  the  Radical  Club  in 
Boston,  gave  an  account  of  his  wanderings,  which  was  indeed 
very  interesting:  I  mean  his  spiritual  wanderings.  lie  told 
how,  nf)on  h*aving  the  Divinity  S<;liool,  he  found  liiniself  a 
<l('isl  ;  how  h<r  prr:i(^h<Ml  :i.s  a  <*:iiidi(l.'it(!  in  l>r:it.l.hi  Sl.n'i*!.,  :ui<l 
1  bi.'lieve  somewhere  else  in  Boston,  and  how  he  failed 
because  he  was  not  at  one  with  the  societies  to  whom  he 
spoke ;  how  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied  ;  how  he  became 
a  minister  to  the  poor  in  New  York;  went  to  Cincinnati, 
and  was  settled  regularl}'  as  a  Unitarian ;  when  Parker 
arose,  how  he  believed  with  him,  and  sincerely  had  to  tell 
his  people  so,  and  leave  them ;  how  he  became  an  associa- 
tionist,  then  a  mystic,  abandoning  Parker  for  Behraen  and 
Swoilonborg ;  went  to  Europe  again  ;  returned  when  the  war 
broke  out ;  abandoned  non-resistance  when  he  saw  Uie 
soldiers  march  through  Washington  to  the  South,  and  wanted 
to  go  with  them  (once  before  this  he  had  abandoned  the 
peace  doctrine  when  the  slave-catchers  invaded  Boston)  ; 
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how  he  went  to  Europe  again,  and  now  has  returned,  having 
found  peace  and  stabilit}',  as  I  infen-ed,  but  in  what  I  did  not 
full}'  understand ;  and  I  mistrust  that  he  has  not  yd  found 
it,  and  pertiaps  that  he  will  not,  unless  he  seeks  for  it  where 
Brownson  and  Ilecker  sought  for  it,  —  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church. 

I  used  to  hear  Channing,  about  1849,  in  a  hall  in  Brom- 
field  Street,  preach  Fourierism.  Earlier  than  that,  I  remem- 
ber him  speaking  on  the  antislaver}'  platform  with  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Pillsbur}',  and  John  A.  Collins,  disagreeing  with 
them  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  Union,  if  I  remember 
rightl}' ;  always  saying  a  good  word  for  the  nation  and 
for  unit}',  wliit^h  was  rather  his  hobby.  Mr.  Channing 
remains  a  mystic,  a  religious  man,  a  socialist,  penetrated 
with  sentiment,  brimful  and  running  over  with  love  for  the 
human  race,  and  apparently  not  quite  able,  on  this  ver}' 
account,  to  pour  out  his  love  to  advantage.  His  speech  was 
deeply  interesting.  On  the  topic  which  may  be  considered 
the  priii<'ii):ii  oiu;  :il.  this  rhib  —  U)  wit.,  '' 'rh(!  Divine  Char- 
acter of  Jesus  "  —  he  was  mystical  as  on  all  othei's  ;  but  he 
said  he  was  a  Christian,  and  could  not,  like  Francis  E. 
Abbott,  give  up  the  name ;  and  the  bearing  of  his  address 
was  on  what  I  ma}'  call  the  conservative  side.  At  this  club, 
Jesus  (as  the  Sdu  of  God  in  any  peculiar  sense)  is  —  I  mean 
to  speak  respectfully  —  on  the  defensive.  Noboily  defends 
the  Chuitih ;  and  long  ago,  as  the  London  wits  said  when  the 
case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  essayists  and  reviewers, 
"  Hell  has  been  dismissed  with  costs  "  in  all  the  polite 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  this  neighborhood.  As  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, nobody  within  the  same  circles  pretends  to  believe 
in  their  verbal  inspiration.  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Clarke  are  holding  a  sort  of  ecumenical  council  in  Mr.  Hale's 
monthly  (''The  Old  and  New**)  ;  and  they  are  showing,  the 
first,  that,  the  less  you  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  the  more  of  a  believer  you  are ;  and  the  second, 
that  miracles  are  to  be  believed,  but  they  are  not  miraculous, 
and  that  supernatural  ism  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
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world.  The}'  have  both  at  last  taken  their  stand  on  the 
character  of  Jesus,  placed  their  backs  against  the  rock, 
spoken  of  the  resarrection  and  tlie  divine  Sonship  as  settled 
and  defensible  articles  of  faitli,  and  mean  to  stand  a  long 
siege,  if  necessnr}-.  ^ix,  Channing,  though  he  did  not  say  he 
had  abandoned  Mr.  Parker's  views,  and  indeeil,  as  1  thought, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  still  held  to  them,  talked  about 
the  divine  etfluence,  and  so  on,  in  a  way  to  bring  him  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Clarke.  AVendell  Phillips  spoke  bricflj' ; 
and  (hough  he  <lid  not  intimate  that  he  Ix^lieved  Jesus  was 
God,  or  the  Scriptures  inspired,  except  as  all  good  books 
are  inspired,  he  rested  his  defence  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
on  their  results,  lie  thouurht  without  tlicui  wc  should  not 
have  had  our  modern  freedom  and  progress.  The  '*  fifty 
years  of  Europe,"  which  are  better  "  than  a  C3'cle  of  Ca- 
thay," he  thought  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Europe  has 
had  Christianit}',  and  Cathay  has  had  it  not. 

Mr.  Iligginson  made  the  speech  for  the  ultra-radical  side, 
and  gave  Mr.  Phillips  some  ugly  Hwrts  as  to  the  authors  and 
Ijroniolers  of  the  nntislavery  cause  autl  the  cause  of  woman's 
rights.  Lucy  Stone  spoke  of  her  Oberlin  experiences ;  told 
how  Prof.  Finne3''s  metaphysical  absurdities  satisfied  her 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  onl}' ;  and  if  he  was  a  man,  then  all 
men  have  the  possibilit}'  of  becoming  as  good  as  he.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  called  on,  and  spoke  humorousl}'  of  those  who  were 
so  anxious  to  disown  the  Christian  name,  8a3'ing  that  he  did 
not  think  they  could  escape  in  this  wny  a  Christian  character ; 
citing  the  case  of  those  who  in  the  last  da}'  would  say, 
"  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  an  hungered,"  &c. ;  and  he  gave  the 
ultras  some  other  sharp  shots.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  Mrs.  llowc,  also  spoke ;  but  I  heard  them 
imperfectl}'.  I  did  not  feel  speciall}'  interested  in  the  con- 
flict, except  to  notice,  that,  as  I  said  in  the  outset,  Jesus 
seemed  to  be  on  the  defensive  in  this  meeting  of  Boston 
*'  liberal  Christians,"  and  that  the  assailants  were  in  no  wise 
disposed  to  yield  even  to  such  stalwart  and  eloquent  men 
Channing,  Phillips,  and  Clarke. 
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[1868.] 
RICHARD   n.    DANA,   JUN. 

It  is  Mr.  Dana's  misfortanc  that  be  comes  into  politics  so 
late.  He  went  to  sea  in  early  life,  tlien  studied  and  prac- 
tised law,  and,  probabl}-,  has  not  been  well  able  to  afTord 
macli  of  his  time  to  legislative  service.  lie  was  in  tlie  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1853,  and  was  reckoned  to  have  won 
more  laurels  there  than  an}'  of  the  younger  nieml)ers,  except, 
l>erhaps,  Gov.  Boatwell.  He  has  been  United-States  district- 
attorne}',  bat  resigned  when  Johnson  went  over  to  tlie  enemy : 
so,  althoagh  he  was  an  enemy  of  impeachment,  and,  after  its 
failure,  tried  b}'  legislative  resolution,  and  by  a  dinner-invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Fcssendcn,  to  exalt  the  seven  recusant  senators 
at  the  expense  of  the  thirtj'-five  true  ones,  he  is  quite  un- 
tainted with  suspicion  of  friendliness  toward  the  President 
or  his  theories  and  policy.  Indeed,  his  policy  had  no  more 
able  antngonist  in  Massachusetts  than  Mr.  Dana.  Ilis 
siMTcli  :iihI  his  .'iddnvss  lo  Hitr  |><'<>i>l(*  in  IMriTi,  ulirii  .loliiison, 
b}'  his  North-Carolina  proclamnliou,  broached  his  re-actiou- 
ary  policy,  are  wonderfull}'  able  documents.  In  the  legisla- 
ture of  18G7-G8,  Mr.  Dana  represented  Cambridge  in  the 
House.  He  performed  great  service  in  the  debate  on  the 
Soldiers* -bounty  Bill,  and  made  an  able  speech  on  the  usury 
laws,  which  showed  a  familiarit}'  with  the  writings  of  Ben- 
tham  and  Mill,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  their  philosophic 
teachings  on  this  subject,  and  wiiich  was  also  remarkable  as  a 
specimen  of  his  admirable  style,  and  his  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials.  Mr.  Dana  is  an  admirable  narrator 
and  advocate.  He  is  a  field-marshal  of  words :  I  hardly 
know  a  man  so  skilful  as  he  in  their  use. 

He  also  astonished  his  friends  and  enemies  b}'  appearing 
as  a  radical  opponent  of  the  railroads,  or  rather  of  the  rail- 
road presidents  and  superintendents,  who  are  eonsi<lered  by 
a  good  man}'  people  to  be  crowding  the  legislatures  and  the 
peoi)le  a  little  too  much  in  thc^se  late  da3^s ;  and  a  contest 
with  whom  is  now  deemed  inevitable,  sooner  or  later.     These 
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free-trade  and  anti-corporation  notions  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  Mr.  Dana's  general  conservatism :  this,  in  all 
political  directions,  is  extreme,  lie  was  a  Free-Soiler  in 
1848,  and  stood  by  the  part}',  doing  it  good  service;  yet 
he  opposed  it  when  it  tried  to  drive  Judge  Loring  from  the 
bench :  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Constitution  of  1853  was 
coupled  with  so  man}'  apologies  and  excuses  for  the  radical 
cli:irjic(<»r  of  some  of  its  provisions,  that  he  did  it  much 
nifjrc  harm  than  good.  About  the  year  1851  or  1852  (and 
not  just  lK»fore  the  war,  as  one  of  llie  l»oston  papers  8:i3's) 
h(i  jwldrcsscd  a  lutter  to  ivord  iladstock,  an  English  friend, 
in  which,  while  professing  to  give  the  result  of  the  secret- 
ballot  experiment,  he  substantiallj'  declared  against  the 
ballot  itself.*  lie  opposed  tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  Sumner 
b}'  the  State  Convention  of  18G2;  made  some  verj'  bad 
speeches  on  national  politics,  the  emancipation  polic}',  &c., 
in  that  3*car,  as  well  as  in  1861  and  1863,  and  in  the  State 
conventions  of  the  U(»pnblican  party,  of  which  he  has  gen- 
erall}'  been  a  conspicuous  member;  and  he  was  alwaj's 
counted  on,  and  justified  the  count,  for  an  earnest  and  per- 
sistent opposition  to  everj'  step  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  robust  antislavery  policy.  His  conservatism 
has  boon  modified  b}'  his  intense  partisanship,  his  general 
sympath}'  with  the  antislavery  and  Ilepublican  cause,  and 
his  hatred  of  Democrac}*,  which  to  his  mind  is  S3'non3'mou8 
with  insubordination  and  license;  but,  for  all  that,  ho  has 
been  g(Micrall3'  reckoned  as  a  block  in  the  wa3'  of  antislavery 
political  effort.  In  this,  however,  he  has  not  differed  from 
most  of  the  Cambridge  antislavery  men,  even  those  who  by 
nature  are  radicals,  as  he  is  b3'  nature  the  reverse  of  that. 
The  old  Harvard  set,  ultra  and  vilel3'  pi'oslaver3%  have  been 

I  Wn  iiMod  to  mtikn  a  gncMl  tlo.il  uf  oi)|>ositioii  to  iMua  on  account  of 
it;  but  I  tliiiik  wo  sliall  find  it  more  nearly  to  confonii  to  our  ideas  just 
now  (in  I87<»)  than  formerly.  The  ballot  1h  not  so  much  a  yea-and-nay 
cjjio-^tion  as  it  was.  When  th!;* letter  was  written,  the  evil  to  bo  reme- 
died wns  intimidation:  now  it  is  fraud;  and  the  conditions,  so  to  speak, 
of  fri<;ndshi|),  or  opposition  to  it,  are  (lifteront  from  what  they  wore  in 
WKifX— Letter  to  Mr.  Bird,  March  3,  1S70. 
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put  out  of  sight.  Instead  of  these,  we  have  Lowell  and 
Norton,  and  Pierce  and  Dana,  with  "The  North- American 
Review,"  and  its  weekly  tender,  "The  New- York  Nation," 
organs  of  a  Republicanism  whose  only  characteristics  are 
captiousncss  and  namby-pambjism,  and  a  high-stepping 
affectation  of  contempt  for  men  just  as  honest  as  themselves, 
and  a  good  deal  better  acquainted  with  American  men  and 
American  institutions. 

STEPHEN  A.   DOUGLAS. 

Douglas's  visit  to  Boston  in  1860  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  Douglas  was  a  rebel  and  a  bolter,  and  he  de- 
stroj'cd  the  licrctoforc  invincible  Democratic  party.  The 
[)Oople  wuuUkI  to  hcc  a  man  who  had  done  this :  bo  they  fol- 
lowed after  him,  and  exiilbited  a  curiosity  to  hear  him  speak. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  in  Bowdoin  Square  to  hear  him 
speak.  It  was  largely  Irish ;  but  as  the  Irish  had  votes,  and 
were  men  and  brethren,  in  spite  of  the  two-3'ears'  amendment, 
it  had  a  eertiiin  ciemcnt  of  power.  I  did  not  hear  liis  speech 
on  tliis  occasion ;  but,  as  printed  in  tlie  papers,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  cheeky  productions  ever  delivered.  Douglas  was 
at  Cambridge,  and  sat  on  tlie  platform  during  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  exercises  in  llie  church,  ami  spoke  at  the 
dinner  in  Harvard  Hall,  to  which  I  had  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cU\ss  of  180G!  Wiicn  this  class  was  called,  it 
being  scantil}'  represented,  an  honorable  senator  and  m3'self, 
neither  of  whom  graduated  at  any  college,  step[>cil  in,  and 
passed  muster  very  well.  I  got  a  scat  nearly  in  front  of  the 
little  giant.  Being  somewhat  engaged  during  the  first  part 
of  the  exercises,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  whelher 
he  lifted  his  food  to  his  mouth  upon  his  fork,  —  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  test  of  gcntilit}',  —  but  of  course  he  did. 
Popular  sovereignty  cainiot  mean  that  any  man  has  a  right 
to  scorn  the  dictates  of  fashion,  lie  was  called  out  by 
l*rcs.  Kclton,  and  made  a  hricf  anil  plciusant  si)eech,  and 
was  exceedingly  well  received. 

Douglas's  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  what  a  splendid 
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head  he  had,  how  Wcbstcrian  ho  looked,  and  all  that.  IIo 
looked  well  enough,  but  not  at  all  like  a  great  man,  intellect^ 
ualb'»  physically',  or  inorall}'.  His  presence  bore  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  tliat  of  Webster.  He  was  a  chunk}'  man, 
and  looke<l  like  a  prize-fighter ;  Uiough  I  am  not  sure  as  his 
arms  were  long  enough  for  that.  lie  had  excellent  prizo- 
fighling  <|ualitios,  —  pluck,  quickness,  and  strength;  adroit- 
ness in  sliifling  his  positions,  avoiding  his  adversar3''s  blows, 
and  hitting  him  in  unexpected  places  in  return.  His  logical 
power  was  not  great,  like  Calhoun's  ;  nor  his  i)ower  of  state- 
ment, like  Webster's ;  nor  his  range  of  acquirements,  like 
John  Quincy  Adams's ;  nor  his  eloquence,  like  Choate's  and 
Phillips's:  but  he  was  a  pluck}',  hard,  unscrupulous,  con- 
scienceless fellow,  who  was  a  hard  man  to  meet  in  debate, 
and  would,  to  the  superficial  observer,  seem  to  win  a  victory, 
or  to  hold  his  own  well  against  superior  men.  He  made  the 
connnon  mistake  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of  his 
Hpeciality,  — squaUo.r  soviToignt}*.  This  will  not  bear  exam- 
ination for  a  moment.  The  onl}*  way  he  contrived  to  defend 
it  against  the  interventionists  for  slavery  and  the  intervention- 
ists for  freedom  was  hy  a  scries  of  dodges  and  contradictions, 
which  the  unlearned  had  not  shrewdness  enough  to  detect,  and 
which  the  well-posted  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  expose. 
His  strong  point  was  his  will  to  have  his  own  way,  and  his 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  thi*eo  hundred  and  fort}'- 
seven  thousand  slaveholders,  more  or  less,  who  had  deter- 
mined that  no  man  should  politically  live  in  this  country 
who  would  not  do  their  bidding.  He  represented  many  bad 
elements  in  our  politics;  but,  for  this  one  service  he  has 
rendered,  he  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Tlicrc  is  something  vciy  melancholy  in  the  event  of  Sena- 
tor Doughis's  death.  A  year  ago,  the  observer  would  say  no 
man  in  this  countr}'  had  greater  vitality  than  Douglas ;  more 
dogged  pertinacity  and  deteiinl nation,  like  that  of  Rodin  in 
**  The  Wandering  Jew,"  to  live  at  all  hazards.  Yet  he  has 
gone,  and  a  brief  newspaper  biography  is  all  that  wo  see. 
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It  seems  a  hard  tiling  to  saj ;  bat  Douglas's  fanlt  was  a  lads 
of  oonscienoey  and  of  an  appreciation  of  cxMiacicncc  in  the 
people.  De  had  independence,  hearty  AVestem  qualities 
which  maile  him  popular  with  the  |)coi>le,  and  **  genuine  old 
Teutonic  pluck :  "  but  he  couhl  not  sec  (what  a  truo  Demo- 
crat noarssarily  sees)  tluit  tlje  ficoiilc  of  tJic  free  parts  of 
the  United  States  believe  in  freedom  and  democracy ;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
flieedom  and  democracy.  His  failure  does  not  consist  in  not 
being  President;  for  Buchanan  made  the  most  miserable 
failure  of  an^^  jMiljlic  man  since  Aaron  Burr,  lie  deserves, 
indeed,  grateful  n.*collection  for  breaking  up  the  Democratic 
part^',  and  precipitating  the  free  States  into  the  rcliellion 
against  the  blave-<lrivers,  whicli  they  are  now  waging  so  suc- 
cessfullj'.  Among  the  instniments  in  the  hands  of  Goil  for 
breaking  down  the  intolerable  t^Tanny  which  ruled,  some- 
times through  him,  and  at  last  over  liim,  and  all  the  rest  of 
us,  he  was  one  of  tlie  greatest.  And  let  him  be  honored  for 
this,  —  that  his  last  illness  was  eause<l  b}'  ciforLs  in  lK*lialf  of 
the  government  of  his  country.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is  not 
so  sad  as  that  of  Webster. 


[18I3-1«<».] 
FUKDERICK    l>OUGLASS. 

Fre<lerick  Douglass  is  a  man  of  a  high  onler.  He  was  once 
a  slave,  having  e.sca(>(Ml  four  or  five  years  ago.  ''  I  ain  one 
of  the  things  of  the  SontJi,"  saiil  he;  aud  drawing  hiiuself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  spreading  his  arms  wide,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'*'B€ltold  the  thing!'*  Douglass  is  not  merel}'  a 
stor}'- teller :  he  can  s[)eak  of  the  workings  of  the  s!ave-S3S- 
tem  from  obser\'alion.  But  that  is  not  all :  he  is  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  of  qnick  thonglit,  and,  at  times,  eloquent.  In 
his  Hpe<*clies  are  oeciisionall}'  p.-is-sagcs  of  great  iiower. 

One  evening  he  gave  a  senuou  in  imitation  of  those 
preached  to  the  slaves  at  the  South,  taking  for  a  text  the 
words,  "  Servants,  obey  your  mastere."     llis  sermon  was 
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Just  such  a  one  as  wc  should  suppose  would  be  preached 
whore  shivery*  exists,  and  where  Die  master  patronizes 
religious  teachers  for  his  slaves,  principall}'  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  those  '*  things'*  in  order.  As  some  Southern  man 
said,  **'Thcy  must  have  religion  enough  to  keep  them  from 
cutting  their  masters'  throats." 

In  Frederick  Douglass  and  George  Latimer  the  people  of 
the  North  have  a  specimen  of  the  serfs  of  the  South,  —  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  chivalry  par 
excellence  of  this  icpulilic.  We  fanc}'  people  will  soon 
become  divested  of  the  idea  that  slavery  is  the  natural  and 
proper  position  of  such  men  as  these ;  and  thej'  will  clamor 
louder  and  louder  for  their  release  from  bondage,  and  the 
recognition  of  their  rights.  Douglass  lost  caste  a  little 
among  the  Boston  abolitionists  because  he  refused  to  follow 
Mr.  Garrison  in  his  crusade  against  the  Constitution :  and 
his  j2;rcat  spc»echcs  made  licre  on  the  antislavery  platform 
wciii  not  :us  riilly  roportiMl  :i.s  they  ought  to  have  been ;  at 
any  rate,  I  can  find  only  a  few  of  them.  lie  delivered 
one  in  New  York,  in  1853,  before  the  American  and  For- 
cign  Antislaverj'  Society,  —  an  organization  of  which  Arthur 
Tappan  was  president,  —  which  is  full  of  the  most  stirring 
eloquence. 

"  We  plead  for  our  rights,"  said  he,  **  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  wo 
arc  answered  by  our  countrymen  with  imprecations  and  curses. 
In  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  wc  beg  for  mercy  ;  and  the  slave- 
wJiip,  red  with  l)lood,  cracks  over  us  in  mocker}'.  We  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  mini.stoi*s  of  Ilim  wJio  came  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  tbo  captives,  and  to  set  at  libert}'  them  that  are 
bound  ;  and  from  the  loftiest  sununits  of  this  ministr}*  comes 
th(^  inhnnian  and  bl:isphrinous  rc*Hpons<*,  thai.,  if  one  prayer 
would  move  the  ahnighty  arm  in  mere}*  to  break  our  gall- 
ing chains,  tluit  prayer  would  be  withheld.  We  cry  for  help 
to  humanit}',  —  a  common  humanit}' ;  and  here,  too,  we  are 
roi)nlscd.  American  humanity  hates  us,  scorns  us,  disowns 
and  denies  our  personalitj*.     The  outspread  wing  of  Amcri- 
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can  Christianity — apparently  broad  enough  to  giA'c  shelter 
to  a  i)erishing  world  —  refuses  to  cover  us.  To  us  its  boues 
arc  brass,  and  its  feathers  iron.  In  running  thither  for  shel- 
ter and  succor,  we  have  oul}'  fle<l  from  a  corrupt  and  selfish 
world  to  a  hollow  and  h^iKtcrilical  church,  and,  iii:iy  I  not 
add,  from  the  agonies  of  earth  to  the  flames  of  hell?  "  And 
then  he  went* on  to  sa}*  that  even  this  bitter  language  was  less 
bitter  than  his  experience.  ^^I  am  alike  familiar  with  tie 
whip  and  chain  of  slavei^',  and  the  lash  and  sting  of  publ  c 
neglect  and  scorn  :  in}*  back  is  mnrke«l  with  the  one,  and  my 
smd  fix'tUnl  with  the  olhor.  My  neck  is  gcdltnl  willi  lM>llt 
3*okcs,  —  that  iniposcil  by  one  uuistcr,  and  tiiat  inqxkscd  by 
many  masters.  I  was  born  a  slave.  Kvcii  U-fon;  T  iiuulc  |»:irt 
of  tliis  breathing  world,  the  scourge  was  plaited  for  mj'  back, 
and  the  fetters  were  forgeil  for  my  limbs.  .  .  .  Even  now, 
while  I  s|»cak,  and  3*011  listen,  the  woric  of  blooil  and  sorrow 
goes  on.  There  is  not  a  day,  not  an  hour  in  any  day,  not  a 
minute  in  ain*  hour  of  the  day,  that  the  IiUmmI  of  my  ]kk>|>1o 
does  not  iriish  forth  at  llie  call  of  (Iio  si"onr_re ;  thai  liic  t^-ii- 
derest  ties  in  humanity'  are  not  sunileixnl ;  that  parents  are 
not  torn  from  children,  ami  hu>bauds  from  their  wives,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  gain  fortunes  b}*  the  blood  of 
their  souls."  And  agaiu  :  '*  Supi^se  it  were  possible  to 
put  down  this  discuss;ion,  wluit  would  it  avail  the  guilty 
slaveholdiT?  If  everv  aulislaverv  louinie  in  the  iialiou 
were*  silent,  cvorv  antij>laverA*  orirnniz:ili«in  dissolveil,  every 
antii>lavery  press  deniolislieil,  every  antislavery  perioilical, 
l>a|)er,  book,  tract,  paniiililet,  were  :>e;uxlietl  i»ul,  gathered 
toiretlKT,  burnt  to  a>bcs.  and  these  ashes  iriven  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  still,  >till,  the  slavelK»Ulcr  could  have  no 
peace.  la  every  i»nls:nioii  ^^^  his  heart,  in  every  thrx>b  of  his 
life,  in  the  brci-ze  that  soothe^,  and  the  thunder  that  startles, 
would  l>e  waketl  u|»  au  accuser  whoso  language  is,  '  Thou  art 
verilv  iruiltv  coneeniinir  thv  brother.'  '* 

This  i>  a  goo^l  ^l»eeiulen  of  the  kind  of  eloquence  which 
aroused  the  conscience  of  the  i>eople  l)efore  the  antislavery 
question  got  into  politics,  ami  abolition  became  the  principle 
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of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voting  men.  At  the  time  this 
speech  was  made,  there  were  sixtj-four  political  antislavery 
newspapers  in  the  countr}'  (twelve  of  which  were  in  Massa- 
chusetts) ,  and  only  five  pai)ers  representing  what  was  popu- 
larl}'  known  as  the  **  Garrisonian  '*  party.  So  the  move- 
ment had  even  then  got  far  be3*ond  this  last-named  sect. 
Ihit  Ihc  eloquence,  which  w:is  "  dog-cheap  at  the  antislavery 
meetings,"  mostly  came  in  the  dajs  of  Garrison  and  Phillips, 
and  Weld  (Theodore)  and  Stanton,  and  George  Thomp- 
son, and  Burleigh,  and  Alvan  Stewart,  and  that  class,  ix>Iitical 
and  non-2>olitical.  The  most  stirring  and  convincing  call  to 
ropcntance  I  heard  in  those  da3*s  was  from  Geoi^e  Thomp- 
son, w1h>  8iM>ke  or  i)rc:ichcd  in  the  old  niCf»,l.ing-hou8e  in 
Concord  ;  the  text  and  burden  of  his  discourse  being,  '*  O 
house  of  David,  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Execute  judgment  in 
the  morning^  and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor,  lest  m}^  furj'  go  out  like  fire,  and  burn  that 
none  can  quencJi  it,  becntisc  of  the  evil  of  3'our  doings." 


[1875.1 

HENRT  L.    DAWES. 

Mr.  Dawes  came  to  the  legislature  about  twenty  3'ear8 
ago  or  more,  a  fluent  and  smart  young  Berkshire  Whig ;  but 
just  about  that  time  the  Whig  party  was  going  out  of  power 
here,  on  account  of  demoraliaation  brought  about  b3'  Mr. 
Webster's  pro8laver3'  course,  lie  fought  through,  however, 
with  Col.  Scliouler,  Ezra  Lincoln,  Ilenr3^  P.  Fairbanks,  and 
the  others,  and  never  got  into  such  a  frame  of  mind  about 
Mr.  Webster  as  Albert  IL  Nelson  and  some  others  did ; 
Judge  Nelson  allowing  himself  even  to  run  for  presidential 
elector  on  the  Webster  ticket,  after  ]\Ir.  Webster  died. 

I  do  not  remember  particularl3'  what  Mr.  Dawes  did  in 
the  I  louse :  no  doubt  he  took  a  [)art  in  putting  through  the 
antislaver3'  resolutions  (which  had  b3'  that  time,  however,  got 
to  be  rather  stale),  and  in  opposing  the  ten-hour  project, 
and  otlier  kindred  schemes,  to  trouble  the  Cotton  Whigs. 
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In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  he  was  in  the 
some  company ;  fluent,  active,  and  voting  with  the  Whigs  ail 
the  time.  lie  did  not,  however,  fortunately  for  himself,  get 
so  cross  as  to  lose  liis  balance,  and  persist,  till  too  late,  in 
calling  himself  a  Whig ;  and  lie  was  saveil  from  joining  the 
Know-Nothings;  so  that  ho  was  willing,  in  185ri  and  185G, 
to  join  in  the  llepublican  movement.  I  speak  more  pailicu- 
larly  of  185G  (because  I  do  not  remember  about  his  course 
in  1855),  when, undej  Julius  Iloekwell,  the  opponents  of  the 
Know-Nothings  tried  to  oust  Gov.  Gardner,  and  were  kept 
from  doing  so  by  the  old  Whig  remnant  (who  voted  for 
Mr.  S.  II.  Walle}'),  and  by  Wilson  and  Banks,  who  were  so 
anxious  to  fix  a  treaty  on  the  Fremont  matter,  that  they  could 
not  reform  the  State.  How  he  votcil  in  the  Know-Nothing 
year  (1854)  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  for  Emory  Wash- 
burn (Whig),  and  in  1855  for  Iloekwell.  In  185G,  when 
chosen  to  Congress,  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  on  the  gov- 
ernorship ;  but  he  did  a  gooil  thing  in  rescuing  one  congix^s- 
siouid  district,  at  any  rate. 

Since  IWoG  the  Uoi>ublicans  have  had  prelt}'  clear  sailing; 
and,  although  his  district  has  often  been  close,  the  part}'  drill, 
the  exigencies  of  the  protective- tariff  swindle  and  humbug, 
and  his  own  activit}',  have  kept  him  in  Congress,  and  in  a 
steadily-gaining  position.  The  woi-st  thing  I  remember 
about  him  is  a  speech  made  in  Reikshire  during  the  da3's  of 
reconstruction ;  but  this  wns  no  woi*se  than  a  good  nnuiy 
goo<l  lifpulilieaiis  made  iMteasionully.  I  ean  call  to  uiincl  llie 
days  when  Gov.  Andrew  used  to  say  that  we  were  laying 
quite  too  much  stress  on  political  rights  for  the  emancipated 
slave,  and  that,  for  one,  he  shonhl  be  well  satisfied  b}*  getting 
his  civil  rights.  I  cannot  remember  what  part  Air.  Dawes 
to<jk  in  the  abortive  compromise  niejLsui-es  of  18GI :  proba- 
bly he  was  not  prominent.  Ibi  came  to  the  ciistern  part  of 
the  State  but  seldom  ;  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  slow  inoasni'e  of  kucccss  here.  In  (-^'ongress,  it  Mrenis 
to  me,  he  has  beiiu  very  usefid.  1  don't  believe  that  he  has 
ever  been  bribed,  or  Ims  bribed  anybody'  else,  except  in  that 
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loose  and  indefinite  sense  wliich  docs  not  convc}'  any  idea  of 
personal  dishonest^' ;  viz.,  ho  has  been  a  larill*  man  of  tlio 
ultra  sort,  a  **dnl3'  licensed  follower"  of  that  illogical  but 
not  necessaril}'  dishonest  band  of  robbers  who  believe  in  pro- 
tective tariffs.  He  ought  to  know  better  than  this ;  but  is 
not  Francis  Bowen,  a  professor  at  Cambridge  ?  and  was  not 
Greclc}',  the  leading  Republican  editor  of  the  country  up  to 
1872? 

Of  ]^Ir.  Dawes's  recent  controversies  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  he  has  been  an 
economist  in  Congress.  He  has  desired  a  place  in  the 
Senritc,  but  has  not  tried  for  anybody's  seat,  —  not  Wilson's, 
till  he  was  made  Vicc-rrcsident ;  nor  Sumner's,  so  long  as 
Sumner  lived.  He  was  beaten  bj'  Boutwcll,  and  lately  has 
tried  conclusions  with  Judge  Hoar,  and  now  has  won  the 
seat  for  six  years.  The  position  of  Mr.  Dawes  against 
Butler  in  1871  —  the  first  and  most  dangerous  —  was  most 
r.nMJil.'ibh*  U>  him.  Il<)  (':iiii(»  from  home  promptly  at  the 
request  of  the  unorganized  leaders,  saiil  he  would  do  what 
he  could,  and  fulfilled  his  pledge  bj'  making  the  earliest 
stand,  —  a  stand  which,  although  he  was  beaten  on  the  im- 
mediate  question  (as  it  was  almost  certain  he  would  be), 
gave  notice  to  Butler,  and  to  all  concerned,  that  there  was  to 
be  a  fight  to  the  last  against  the  Essex  member  of  Congress. 
His  services  were  invaluable ;  ami  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the}'  were  inspired  by  a  strong  and  sincere  motive,  not 
onl}*  to  save  the  party  from  Butler,  but  the  State  from  dis- 
grace. 

It  is  not  conclusive  against  him  that  he  is  not  so  great  a 
character  as  Suumer  was.  His  weak  points  are,  in  practical 
political  politics,  out  of  Congrcsfi,  and  not  in  it.  His  stump- 
speeches  are  adroit ;  and  this  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  praise.  The}'  are  not  often  verj'  candid,  and  never  in- 
spired. He  still  believes  in  the  part}*, — nmch  more,  indeed, 
than  he  does  in  Grant.  I  wish  he  would  stop  believing  in  or 
supporting  cither,  and  that  he  would  l>egin  his  career  on  the 
4  th  of  lilarcli,  187C,  by  becoming  as  independent  of  partisan- 
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ship,  caucuses,  and  nominations,  as  he  knows  he  ought  to 
be  ;  as  independent  as  he  generally  is  in  legislative  matters 
On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Dawes  has  been  talked  of  for 
governor;  but  except  in  1860,  when  the  removal  of  Gov. 
Banks  to  Illinois  seemed  to  make  room  for  him,  no  strong 
effort  was  ever  made  in  his  behalf;  and  in  that  3'ear  the 
splendid  antislavery  reputation  of  John  A.  Andrew  gave 
him  the  nomination,  after  a  short  and  sharp  struggle,  b}^  a 
large  majority  in  convention.  Gov.  Andrew's  influence  at 
Washington  on  emancipation,  and  the  employment  of  colored 
soldiers,  gave  to  tlie  Commonwealth  her  '*  war-governor," 
and  did  a  great  deal  towards  changing  the  method  and  theoiy 
on  which  the  war  was  carried  on. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES  (CotUinwd). 

[1872.] 
HORACE   QRBBLET  AMD   OTHER  NEW-TORKER8. 

A  MORE  pitiful  history  was  never  told  by  pen  of  historian 
or  novelist  or  poet  than  this  of  the  break-up  and  wreck  of 
the  renowned  editor.  Not  only  is  hostility  disarmed,  but 
criticism  is  put  at  nought,  by  the  sorrowful  event,  —  sorrow- 
ful almost  bc^'ond  precedent.  I  liave  hoard  stories  of  disiistcr 
falling  upon  whole  families,  —  the  death  of  a  father,  the  mad- 
ness of  a  mother,  and  the  imbecilit}',  bankruptcy,  criminalit}^ 
of  half  a  dozen  sons  and  daughters,  all  happening,  as  it 
were,  at  once;  Uterall}'  the  whole  catalogue  of  disasters 
falling  within  a  3'car  or  two :  and  nothing  short  of  such  a 
household  wreck  as  this  seems  com2)arable  to  this  lato  event. 
It  is  sad  enough. 

Poor  Mr.  Greeley  I  Changing  the  point  of  view,  Is  it  any 
wonder,  after  all,  that  so  great  a  power  in  politics  and  Jour- 
nalism —  in  politics  through  journalism  —  for  nearl}'  forty 
years  should  deem  himself  not  onlj^  justiQed  in  seeking  for 
the  presidency,  but  should  also  deem  himself  the  fittest  man 
for  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but  should  labor  under  the  further 
illusion,  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  who  had 
been  led  by  *'The  Tribune"  into  Republican  politics,  and 
had,  under  its  inspiration,  won  Republican  victories,  state  and 
national,  would  be  eager  to  reward  its  editor  with  the  high- 
est oflice  in  their  gift?  He  believed  in  these  things.  Uis  old 
letters  and  editorial  writings  show  that  ho  felt  himself  neg- 
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lected  and  unappreciated.  The  letter  to  Seward,  as  we  now 
read  it,  is  pathetic  in  its  expression  of  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion at  being  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  ''garret"  and  liis 
**  cnist,"  while  inferior  men  —  scoundrels  or  imbeciles  —  got 
comfoi'UiMc  [>l:utcs  (o  wliioli  he  fc;lt  himself  o<|ii:il  and  enti- 
tled, lie  had  been  ahva3's  unlucky  in  i>olitics.  A  Khort 
time  in  Congress,  a  seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  in 
neither  place  getting  much  fame,  or  doing  much  useful  work, 

—  this  was  about  all. 

Surrounded  a  good  deal  by  scaly  politicians,  he  had  been, 
in  fact,  subdued  by  New- York  politics.  That  wretched  S3's- 
tem  of  political  ethics  so  peculiar  to  tlie  Empire  Stf.te, 
ever  since  the  daj^s  of  Aaron  Burr,  clear  down  through  the 
days  of  the  Van  Burens ;  through  the  Bucktail,  Clintoniau, 
Barnburner,  Locofoco,  Tamman}',  Rcgenc}'  eras,  or  bj'  what- 
ever name  each  successive  epoch  of  corrupt  mediocrit}*  has 
been  called  ;  ever}'  state  and  oMy  administration  a  ''  succes- 
sion of  felonies  ;  "  evciy  court  an  engine  of  rascall}'  routine ; 
every  convention  a  scene  of  bargain  and  sale ;  cveiy  legis- 
lature a  market,  where  senators  and  reprcsentiitivcs  were  put 
up  at  auction  ;  every  delegation  sent  to  cither  branch  of  (con- 
gress full  of  weak  or  wicked  men  (one  as  bad  as  the  other), 

—  this  system  was  too  much  for  a  man  naturally  disposed 
to  be  a  Paleyite  and  an  expedientist.  It  is  haixl  telling 
whether  New  York  has  been  made  so  politieall}'  contempti- 
ble by  its  institutions,  or  by  its  men  :  both  have  acted  ni)on 
the  other.  Its  constitution  of  184G,  its  legal  code,  its  general 
83'stem,  were  a  departure  from  respectable  principles  of 
legislation  and  construction  such  as  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  beginning,  under  the  inllnence  of  men  better 
trained  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  and  her  people,  at 
the  same  time,  seem  to  have  been  aptl}'  fitted  bj*  nature,  tra- 
dition, and  education,  to  submit  to  whatever  blunders  her 
jurists  and  constitution-makers  fell  into. 

PahVc}'  the  liistx)riaii  long  ago  eounneiited  upon  her  only 
great  men,  — Hamilton,  **  a  waif  from  the  West  Indies  to  her 
spirit-barren  strand ; "  and  Rufus  King,  an  emigrant  from 
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Massachusetts;  and  who  besides?  Bryant  and  Leggctt, 
groat  journalists,  the  first  of  Hampshire-count}'  parentage ; 
Silas  Wright,  strong  minded  and  bodied,  but  prctt}'  much 
like  Marcy  and  the  rest  in  all  political  attributes ;  Michael 
lIofTman,  a  tradition;  Seward,  Weed,  Granger,  Fillmore, 
and  so  on  down  to  Fenton  and  Conkling, — Seward  Ihc  great- 
est of  the  lot,  and  he  a  man  of  stratagem  and  machineiy 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Is  it  an}'  wonder  that  Mr. 
Grcclc}'  was  conquered  bj-  institutions  and  men  like  these? 
So,  while  *'  The  Tribune,"  fighting  antisluvcr}*  battles,  pre- 
pared the  countr}^  more  particuhirly  the  West,  for  the 
iiTepressible  confiict,  —  the  millions  who  read  it  being  out 
of  reach  of  New- York  influences,  and  open  to  all  tlie  vigor- 
ous teachings,  the  iterations  and  rciterations,  year  after  year, 
of  its  great  editorial  chief,  —  he  was  himself  weakened  and 
shorn  b}-  contact  with  the  rascals  of  the  convention  and  the 
committee-room  ;  and  his  paper,  not  re-enforced  b}*  a  sturdy 
example  of  individual  independence,  and  contempt  for  ofilce, 
such  as  Mr.  Greeley  might  have  set,  furnished  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  gi-eat  intellectual  organ  without  an}'  immedi- 
ate constituency ;  New  York  City  and  Stale  being  for  the 
last  decade,  on  the  average,  more  hopelessly  on  the  wrong 
side  than  it  was  when  the  first  number  was  issued.  Clearly, 
New  York  was  too  strong  for  Mr.  Greeley.  A  man  so 
democratic  by  instinct  and  temperament,  so  open  to  sugges- 
tions of  reform  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  so  kindly 
in  his  nature,  so  industrious,  so  inca[)able  of  fatigue,  so 
accessible,  so  much,  in  fact,  like  America  itself,  in  his  free- 
dom from  conventionality,  his  vigor,  his  enteiprise,  force, 
directness,  and  general  style,  could  not  have  alighted  upon 
so  unpromising  a  place  as  New-York  City.  Elsewhere,  to 
be  sun*,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  established  so  great  a 
paper  ;  but  almost  anywiiere  else  he  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier, better,  and  more  useful  man. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  can  properly  be  called  a 
philanthropist  or  a  reformer ;  though  he  had,  at  times,  the 
philanthropic  and  the  reforming  element.    He  neither  loved 
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All,  most  pitiful  story.    If  there  is  any  thing  more  useful  to 
be  said  about  it,  I  cannot  Imagine  what  it  is. 

U|>oii  a  HKUi  coiistituUMi  like  Mr.  CSreelcy,  abuse  and 
praise  which  were  unmerited  and  extravagant  had  just  about 
the  same  efrect,  the  one  as  the  other ;  and,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  no  allowance  seems  to  be  mode  —  perhaps  none  can 
be  made  —  for  that  common  sense  of  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion which  sifts  all  such  criticism,  and  comes  to  a  result 
pretty  nearly  correct.  But  '*  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it  I " 
this  all  can  agree  to.  Whether  Hamlet  was  sane  or  insane, 
who  can  tell?  but  we  all  know  tliat  his  life  and  his  death 
were  tragical. 

[1872.] 
PRESIDENT   GRANT. 

President  Grant  is  a  dull  creature,  with  apparently  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  ofllce  which  he  Gils,  except  to  have  a  good 
time  while  he  keeps  it,  and,  when  he  leaves  it,  to  be  comfort- 
ably *' well  off," —  he  and  his  friends.  From  the  moment 
when  he  nominated  a  New- York  muck-rake  for  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  law  of 
Washington's  administration  to  allow  him  to  be  confirmed, 
down  to  this  daj',  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thought  except 
to  be*' on  his  make."  He  is  not  bad,  not  dishonest  per- 
sonally*, not  ambitious,  but  simply  uuflt.  His  administra- 
tion will  be  illustrious  in  our  annals  for  this  unfitness,  and 
for  nothing  else. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  our  Presidents  have  been 
uuflt,  and  that  great  numbers  of  people  have  insisted  that 
every  one  of  them,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln,  has  been 
so.  Tnie  enough.  Perhaps  Grant's  unfitness  is  not  worse 
than  the  unfitness  of  others ;  certainlj'  it  is  not  worse  than 
that  of  Buchanan  or  Johnson ;  this  will  be  readily  enough 
admitted.  **The  world  spirit  is  a  good  swimmer;  floods 
cannot  drown  him:"  so  is  the  national  spirit.  But,  if 
ne  allow  the  unfit  men  to  have  eight  years  apiece,  when 
shall  we  have  a  chance  to  begin  on  the  fit  ones  ?    We  who 
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are  fighting  against  Grant's  renomination  are,  in  fact,  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  capacity  against  mediocrity  everywhere, 
and  the  battle  of  thousands  of  Republicans  who  now  go 
against  us,  and  look  upon  Cincinnati  with  horror.  For  it 
needs  no  ghost  from  the  gi*:ive  to  tell  tlic  avenige  ]t(*publican, 
that,  if  Grant  is  rechoscn,  his  second  administration  is 
likel}'  to  be,  I  will  not  sa}'  worse  than  his  first,  but  one 
which  will  be  hardly  Republican  even  in  name.  AVhalcver 
happens  in  November,  the  party  which  attends  the  next 
inauguration  ceremony  will  be  neither  Republican  nor  Demo- 
cratic, neither  protective  nor  fVee-trade,  neither  reform  nor 
re-actionary,  neitlier  State-rights  nor  ultra  national,  neither 
antislavery  nor  proslavery,  neither  radical  nor  conservative  : 
it  will  be  largely  personal ;  for  this  personal  tendcnc}'  is  not 
to  ])e  got  rid  of  by  one  struggle,  any  more  than  Tammau}*- 
ism  was  got  rid  of  b}'  a  Republican  victory  in  New  York. 
We  should  be  no  better  off  with  a  new  Republican  candidate. 
That  depends  upon  who  he  is.  The  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done  is  to  discoiitinutt  [>(>rsoii:d  govorinn<;nt,  and  bring  back 
political  government. 

Grant  has  not  the  slightest  comprehension  of  political 
government.  Ills  administration  is  a  personal  one.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  carried  out  Republican  principles  by  sup- 
pressing the  Ku-Klux,  and  prosecuting  the  bigamists  of 
Utah.  These  arc  not  Republican  principles,  nor  an}*  other 
principles.  The  Ku-Klux  are  suppressed  only  for  the  time 
being.  So  have  been  the  suppressing  measures  of  England 
in  Ireland  for  the  last  hundred  3'ears,  perhaps.  That  is  to 
sa}',  having  begun  b}'  mismanagement  and  stupidity-,  and 
these  having  brought  tumult  and  outrage,  the  government  is 
compelled,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  suppress  the  latter. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  work  of  pacification  must 
begin.  Martial  law,  throughout  the  two  administrations  of 
Grant,  onl}'  postpones,  for  the  sake  of  a  growling  and  uncer- 
t:iin  po:i(;c',  the  da}'  of  gcK>d-will  eight  years  longer.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  recent  proceedings  in  South  Carolina, 
though  needful,  are  not  statesmanship.     The  same  may  be 
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said  of  the  prosecutions  in  Utah :  tliey  only,  for  the  sake  of 
airing  our  natioiial  virtue,  post^wne  indeQnitely  tlie  suppres- 
sion of  tlic  evil  and  the  scandal  at  Salt  Lake.  K  this  is 
Republican  statesmanship,  the  less  of  it  the  better. 

1  know  there  is  apparent!}*  no  gi*cat  governmental  issue. 
Tnraman3'ism,  a  A-ery  indefinite  term,  is  the  most  promis- 
ing one.  If  an}'  man  represents  Tamraanyism  here,  it  is 
Butler.  lie  organized  cheating  and  corniption  in  his  late 
canvass  as  it  never  was  organized  before  in  this  State.  Is 
the  retention  of  Tom  Murph}-,  by  Boutwell's  advice  and 
consent,  a  sign  that  the  President  intends  to  malce  war  on 
Tammany  ism?  Is  there  any  indication  of  a  purpose  to  re- 
move the  oflice-holders  from  the  control  of  membera  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  members  from  the  control  of  the  olllce-holdcrs? 
—  the  only  important  feature  of  the  civil-service  reform  ;  any 
care  taken,  that  when  honest  men  die,  or  rogues  run  away 
from  the  Washington  offices,  their  places  shall  be  well  filled? 
The  trouble  with  Grant,  in  conncclion  with  our  politics, 
is,  that  he  is  a  weak  man,  and,  like  all  weak  men,  is  the 
prey  of  jealousies  and  intrigues,  and  cannot  be  tmsted  to  do 
right,  or  (o  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  party, 
without  constant  watching.  Butler  has  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  watch  him :  other  men  have  more  congenial,  if  not 
lUDH!  nrcossnry,  occupations.  Who  wants  to  send  a  senator, 
a  representative,  or  a  deputation,  to  AVashington  every  month 
to  keep  the  President  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ben 
Butler?  It  does  not  paj' ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  be 
caught  napping.  A  President  who  has  not  instinct  to  see 
and  know  what  Butler  is,  and  what  he  wants,  is  not  fit  for 
his  place. 

Grant  wins  politically,  as  he  won  his  battles,  by  sheer  pre- 
pondoranc}'  of  the  fon^es  under  him,  and  in  spite  of  blun- 
ders and  incapacit}'  on  all  hands.  lie  wins  because  the 
Democratic  party  has  not  3'et  been  chastened  b}'  aflliction  to 
know  wisdom,  and  because  it  is  still  too  near  by  a  jear  or 
two  to  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  people  to  forget  its 
career. 
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WILLIAM   LLOYD   GARRISON   AND  THE    "  GARRISONIANS." 

The  influence  of  '*the  Garrisonians,"  so  called,  has 
alwa3*8  been  ovemited  both  by  alx>litionists  and  hunkci*s. 
Thoir  strciigUi  lay  in  their  appeals  to  the  conHcienee  of  the 
people,  and  their  trenchant  and  generally  impartial  modes  of 
dealing  with  religious  and  political  boilies.  But  they  woro 
always  limited  b}'  the  foolish  dogma  —  into  which  the}'  wero 
led  b}'  l^Ir.  Garrison,  but  which  l^Ir.  Phillips  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  —  relative  to  the  necessarily  proslaver}'  character 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  duty  of  repudiating  it,  and  of 
acting  outside  of  politics.  Though  their  Judgment  as  to  par- 
ties and  churches  was  right,  their  whole  luetliod  of  de:ding 
with  politics  and  religion  was  unphilosophical  and  absunl. 
Not  they,  but  the  political  antislavery  men,  have  done  the 
great  work  of  reforming  the  opinion  of  the  countr}' ;  and  the 
man  who,  awa}'  back  of  1840,  first  cast  a  vote  against  the  pro- 
slavery  parties,  came  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  matter  than 
Garrison  or  l^hillips. 

The  antislavery  party  of  this  State  has  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  our  politics,  though  it  never  alone  carried 
elections.  It  never,  indeed,  cast  a  larger  vote  in  any  3'ear 
tlian  it  did  in  1818,  when  it  first  became  foruiiihible.  1  be- 
lieve Mr.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  received  in  tliat  year  some 
38,000  votes  for  governor,  and  the  next  year  soniethiuij;  less. 
Mr.  Pulfre}',  wlio  was  Mie  next  eandiduU;,  lunjd  110  Iwtter. 
In  1852  Horace  Mann's  vote  went  up  to  near  37,000,  leav- 
ing more  than  a  hundreil  thousand  against  liim.  Gen.  Wil- 
son iiimself  next  tried  liis  luck,  and  received  21), 000  out 
of  129,000  votes.  Next  year  oceurreil  tlie  Know-Nolliing 
stampede;  and  Wilson  received  0,183  votes,  ami  Judge 
Allen  and  scattering  some  1,200  more.  The  next  year 
(18r»r))  was  the  first  year  of  recovery  from  Know-Nothingism, 
and  Mr.  Uock well  received  the  old  vote  of  30,000.  The 
year  I80O  may  be  styled  the  3'ear  of  acquiescence;  but, 
without  oiganization,  5,025  men  vot<?d  for  Josiah  Quincy, 
while  Gardner  received  92,000.     In  1857  Gardner  received 
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37,000,  and  Banks  G2,000.  The  Free-SoQ  party,  though 
only  36,000  strong,  broke  down  and  dispersed  the  gieat 
Whig  i)arty  of  Massachusetts  ;  sent  Mr.  Webster  into  retire- 
ment ;  laid  upon  the  shelf  a  gi-eat  number  of  Whig  politi- 
cians, —  such  as  R.  C.  Winthix>p,  Mr.  Hillard,  and  Otis  P. 
Lord,  —  where  they  are  likely  to  remain;  disorganized  the 
Democratic  partj',  and  withdrew  from  it  the  best  men  it  had, 
such  as  Lanks,  Boutwell,  and  Knowlton ;  elected  Charles 
Sumner  twice  to  the  Senate,  and  Henry  Wilson  once ;  and 
did  nui(!li  toward  reforming  fhe  (-onstitiition  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  State.  It  did  many  things  which  were  not  justi- 
fiable ;  but,  on  the  whole,  its  I'ecord  is  one  which  it  ma}'  well 
be  i)roud  of. 

The  antislavery  part}*  never  made  an}"  headway  so  long  as 
it  kept  voting  for  Whigs  and  Democrats  who  answered 
their  questions  by  letter  in  unexceptionable  terms,  and, 
after  the^'  were  chosen  to  otflce,  were  obliged  to  violate  their 
pleilges.  It  was  only  when  they  began  to  organize,  and  vote 
for  men  who  did  not  need  to  give  pledges,  that  the  political 
machines  began  to  crack  and  give  way.  The  Free-Soil 
movement  of  1848  was  the  most  important  one  that  ever 
this  country  witnessed  in  its  results ;  but  the  firat  man  who 
ever  cast  a  Libertj'-part}'  vote  was  the  wisest  politician  of 
his  time,  because  he  was  the  first  man  to  see  the  inevitable 
future,  and  Uy  do  all  in  his  power  to  prepare  for  and  hasten 
it.  Then,  again,  a  great  deal  of  the  rightful  and  useful 
power  of  "the  Garrisonians  "  was  wasted.  '*The  Libera- 
tor," for  various  reasons  not  discreditable  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
had  but  a  small  circulation ;  but  '*  The  Antislavery  Stand- 
ard,'* which  was  always  well  edited,  —  that  is,  was  always 
an  interesting  paper,  —  might  have  had  a  large  circulation, 
and  been  ten  times  as  useful  as  it  was,  if  the  organization 
had  had  an^'  apt)reciation  of  the  proper  methods  of  agita- 
tion. r>nl  setting  out  with  the  idea  that  only  a  ver^'  small 
number  of  i)ersons,  at  best,  could  have  the  right  notions, 
the  n]an^ger^^  were  content,  apparentl}',  to  send  '*  The  Stand- 
aixl ' '  to  abolitionists  (and  to  public  men,  perhaps) ,  without 
letting  the  people  have  it. 
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J.    Q.    A.   ORIFFIK. 

I  knew  Mr.  Grifliu  before  1848 ;  I  think,  when  be  was  in 
George  F.  Farlo3'8  office  at  Groton.  He  used  to  write  for 
**Thc  Lowell  Journal"  occasionally;  having,  even  then,  a 
capital  newspaper  style,  an  admirable  humor,  and  a  penchant 
for  "  pitching  in,"  which  came  often  in  play  upon  the  dul- 
lards and  fogies  of  the  time,  lie  left  the  Whigs  in  1848, 
wltli  some  otlicrs  (Mr.  Farley  among  the  rest),  and  ever 
afterwards  wtts  a  radical  of  the  raclicals.  lie  soon  came 
down  to  Cliarlestown,  where  he  opened  an  oflice,  and  rapidly 
got  into  a  good  business.  He  was  chosen  to  the  Know- 
Nothing  legislature  of  1855 ;  not,  I  am  glad  to  sa}',  out  of 
any  love  ou  his  part  for  that  school  of  politics,  but  because 
the  people  of  Cliarlestown  had  an  annexation  question  on 
their  hands,  which  th<'y  urged  him  to  attend  to ;  and  because, 
also,  there  Avas  a  growing  apprcheusion,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  loaders,  that  their  projudiccs  against  law^'ors  were 
cariying  \\\v\\\  so  far,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  poorl}*  off 
for  legislative  t:ilent  in  the  House. 

I  did  not  sec  much  of  the  legislature  of  1855,  being 
engaged  in  blackguarding  it  from  the  outside ;  but  "  the 
brethren  of  the  mystic  tie"  remember  to  this  day  how  Mr. 
Gri/lin  drove  Joe  Hiss  out  of  the  House,  and  broke  <lown  all 
the  apologies  for  hiui  and  for  his  school.  From  that  da}',  at 
least,  he  gave  the  Know-Nothings  no  merc^^,  antl  he  received 
as  little  from  them.  I  remember  a  scene  at  Worcester,  when 
some  of  the  worst  of  them  tried  to  interrupt  and  put  him  down 
while  speaking  to  the  Republicans  in  caucus  or  convention.^ 
Of  course,  tlic}*  only  tried  ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
lii.'Mi  e\rr<^4>t  the  atlvantngr  of  him  in  ilebaU*.  His  powers 
of  sarcasm  werc^  (juitc*  nnoquallod  in  this  region.  His  pres- 
ence of  mind  was  unfailing;  his  argument^itive  powei's  equal 
to  almost  any  emergeney ;  his  reading  extensive,  and  from 
the  best  authors ;  and  his  aptness  in  applj'ing  the  results  of 
it  was  surprising  to  friends  and  enemies.  He  most  conspicu- 
ousl}*  showed  his  skill  in  political  debate  in  the  cx)ntest  witli 

1  One  of  them  got  np  and  sat  down  on  the  platform  in  front  of  him 
wMlo  hn  wnA  Rpcnkincr.  and  kept  lookini^  np  to  him,  and  hissing  o»'*:. 
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Mr.  Daiia  at  Worccsler  in  18G2,  and  justified  the  sagacity 
wliich  selecteil  him  for  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, with  the  knowledge  that  the  contest  over  Mr.  Sunmer'a 
nomination  would  be  a  warm,  and  might  be  a  doubtful  one. 
LIr.  Dana  never  showetl  gre:itcr  coolness  and  adroitness,  not 
even  in  that  celebratc*i1  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  —  hia 
contest  with  A.  O.  Bi*ew8ter  in  the  convention  of  1855 ;  but 
Mr.  Grillhi  sliowed  himself  to  l»e  full}'  his  equal.  To  bo 
sure,  the  majority  w:is  with  him ;  but  it  needed  just  his  skill 
and  coui-age  to  rail}'  it,  and  make  it  victorious  over  the  well- 
planned  attack  of  the  district-attorney.  The  blunders  of 
1861  were  then  retrieved ;  and  the  Republicans  of  Massa- 
chusL'tts  have  Ikmmi,  pei-hn)>s,  too  sti^ong  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gritlin  represented  MaUlen  in  18511  and  1800;  and  in 
1859  occurred  the  contest  over  his  seat,  which  resulted  so 
unexpectedly  in  his  being  alloweil  to  retain  it  against  the 
reiK>rt  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  the  opinion  of  all 
or  most  of  the  lawyers.  In  the  interval  between  the  regular 
and  Mm  rvlra  session,  lir  h:id  lakcn  (h(;  <>(Ii(M^  of  clerk  of  llio 
coiuts,  luiL,  beeoiiiiiig  tiivd  uf  it,  resigned,  ami  eaiae  bade 
to  his  seat  at  the  extra  session.  The  question  was,  whether 
his  seat  had  become  vacant  b}'  his  accepting  the  odice.  The 
House  poruiitled  him  to  remain  ;  but  with  all  my  friendli- 
ness towards  him,  and  my  natinal  contenii)t  for  preccilents, 
anil,  moreover,  with  diu?  regard  U*  the  shrewd  pi/iiils  which 
he  raised  in  his  own  defence,  I  have  never  lieen  full}'  con- 
vinced that  the  House  was  not  somewhat  mystifieil  and  led 
astray  b}'  his  8ui)erior  skill  in  the  debate  over  his  antago- 
nists. I  presume  no  case  like  it  will  arise  for  a  centur}'  to 
come  :  so  no  great  harm  was  done,  even  if  the  decision  was 
wrong. 

I  did  n<jt  often  see  IVIr.  (irifliu  in  the  courts.  He  had  a 
large  i)ractice,  and  worked  iuunensely  in  ill-ventilatetl  coiut- 
roo:iis,  to  llui  ruin  of  his  health,  never  very  goo<l  and  strong. 
He  was  independent  in  his  bearing  towanls  the  judges,  and 
was  acciistouied  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  never  treateil 
him  so  well  as  Uiey  tlid  aftor  he  defeated  the  bill  to  increase 
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their  salaries.  In  his  bearing  with  all  men,  indeed,  he  was 
independent  and  self-sustaining.  It  used  to  be  said  of  hiin, 
that  he  loved  intellectual  fence  and  Iiard  hitting  so  w(«11,  that 
he  would  hit  a  friend,  if  a  foe  di<l  not  aj)i)car  at  the  right 
time ;  and  this  reputation,  whether  well  merited  or  not, 
doubtless  injured  his  prospects  whenever  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  olllce.  He  had  none  of  the  arts  of  tlie  demagoo^no  : 
and,  when  the  eight-hour  men  called  on  him  (he  being  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  to  Congress)  to  ask  him  as  to 
his  views  on  that  subject,  he  cooll}'  and  sarcastically  ex- 
pressed his  surprise.  "Eight  hours!*'  said  he:  '*  why,  I 
never  thought  of  being  for  more  than  seven.**  Neither  had 
he  what  are  generally  called  popular  manners.  He  did  not  go 
much  to  dinners  or  to  public  places,  except  with  his  famil}', 
to  whom  I  nmy  sa^*,  as  ni}*  crowning  tribute  to  his  worth,  he 
was  fondly  and  devotedly  attached.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
he  was  above  reproach ;  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
j)nbrM'  and  j)nv:il<\  lb*  dliMl  f*onsrJonsly,  j>o:ic(»fnlly,  and  un- 
regrctlnllN',  testifying  to  the  sullicienc}'  of  churacU?r,  and  the 
public  and  private  virtues,  to  bring  a  man  safely  and  tri- 
umphantly Uu'ough  the  last  onleal. 

[Feb  20,  187B.] 
DR.    SAMUEL   O.    HOWE. 

I  doubt  whether  a  more  useful  man,  outside  of  those  Avho 
filled  high  public  station,  ever  lived  in  the  State ;  surely  no 
one  in  recent  years.  To  group  our  [)ublic  men  a  little  dilfer- 
entl}'  from  usual,  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  politician  and 
philanthropist  combined  which  included  Horace  Mann,  John 
A.  Anih'c.w,  and  Ilobert  Uanlonl,  jnn.,  and  ]SIr.  Sumner 
hiinscir  in  the  early  part  oIl  his  career.  He  was  the  best 
combination  I  know  of  both  characters.  His  philanthropy 
was  tempered  b}'  a  strong  tendency  and  immense  good  sense 
in  the  line  of  governing,  albeit  he  was  quite  enough  of  a 
fdibustcr  and  a  liberator  for  a  man  over  sevent}'  3-ears  old. 

Mr.  I^Iann  was  our  great  reformer  in  educational  affaii-s ; 
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and  Dr.  Howe,  agaiust  a  good  deal  of  Boston  opposition, 
placed  a  statue  of  Mann  in  the  yard  of  the  State  Ilonse, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Webster  {captatores  verhorum)  stand,  as 
it  were,  criticising  one  another.*  Air.  Kaiitoul  was  the 
strongest  man  in  opposition  to  capital  punisliment ;  but  his 
politics  would  not,  till  just  before  he  dieil,  allow  hiui  to  get 
into  Congi-ess.  Sumner  took  up  the  prison  and  [>eace  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  here  speak  of  Garrison  and  IMiillips,  who 
were  not  in  partisan  |>olitics;  or  of  the  gi'eat  Dr.  Channing 
and  Theodore  I'arkcr,  whose  lives  were  mainly  devoted  to  a 
reform  in  theologj'.  Howe  was  the  friend  of  tlie  liberal  sido 
in  all  these  questions. 

They  say  every  man  has  his  "consen'ativc"  side,  meaning 
not  to  quibble,  but  by  this  word  meaning  sluggish  and  back- 
ward. Dr.  Howe  was  not  so  on  any  of  these  questions. 
Equall}'  well  balanced  wjis  he  upon  all.  lie  was  not  a  i)oet, 
like  Whittier ;  but  would  very  likely  have  been  one  of  Dr. 
Channing' 8  or  Mr.  Buckminster's  first  men,  if  he  had  not 
lu'cn  a  lilMTalor  in  rjii'cco  or  Voland.  T  calh^l  him  a  nscrfnl 
man  ;  but  he  was  not,  therefore,  a  dull  man.  The  eonipanioii 
of  those  men,  and  of  Knierson,  Holmes,  Judj^c;  Hoar,  l^iwcU, 
Api>leton,  and  George  T.  Davis,  could  hardly  be  that ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  was  lively,  and  full  of  anecdote,  seeing 
the  uvjitness  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  things  (whii:h  I  will 
fling  at  3'ou  as  a  defmition  of  wit  and  sense  together)  ;  and  I 
count  it  no  small  comiUiment  that  he  often  left  the  club 
styhtd  the  '' Athmtie,"  and  came  b:iek  to  the  ''Bird,'*  in  iho 
middle  of  the  aflci'uoon.  He  was  always  straightforward 
and  to  the  ix)int,  and  never  elofiucnt  or  eloquential.  It  must 
have  been  in  18 tG  that  he  ran  lor  Congress,  saying  in  his 
'cttertliat  he  might  as  well  '^  (ill  a  ditch  **  as  anybody.  This 
was  in  the  patriotic  da3s  of  the  Mexican  war. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  famous  benefactor  of  the  blind,  and  in 
his  early   life    A-ent   to  Greece,  and  fought  bravely  in   the 


1  "Warrington"  called  Webster's  statue,  at  the  tirao  it  was  put  uj^ 
'*  the  statue  of  tlie  defender  of  tl^  Fugitive-slave  Law.** 
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revolution.  I  mention  these  things  for  the  sake  of  intro« 
ducing  an  exquisite  but  unconscious  pun  made  by  the  Hon. 
Tom  Motley  of  Boston.  He  was  asked  to  vote  for  Dr. 
Howe,  when  nominated  as  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  Mr.  Winthrop.  "  Who  is  Dr.  Howe?  "  asked 
Motlc}-.  **  The  celebrated  philanthropist,"  was  (he  answer. 
"Celebrated  Phil-ZieW-cuist ! "  was  the  contemptuous  reply. 
Dr.  Howe  had  got  to  what  they  call  a  good  old  age.  He,  if 
anybody,  could  afford  to  refrain  from  8a3'ing  with  Emerson, 
in  Jii.s ''Letters  and  Social  Aiins,"  *' Our  jjassions,  our  en- 
doavurs,  have  .something  ridiculous  and  mocking.  If  not  to 
be,  how  like  the  bells  of  a  fool  is  the  trump  of  fame  I "  He 
had  been  complaining  for  a  long  time  of  decaying  health. 
He  had  studied  medicine,  but  had  little  faith  in  it.  I  think 
he  very  greatl}'  lamented  his  decay,  and  had  felt,  though 
perhaps  not  quoted,  Scott's  lines :  — 

"Alas I  tlic  warped  and  broken  board, 

How  can  il  bear  Uie  paiiiler^H  <lyo? 
The  harp  of  strained  and  Imielcss  chord, 

IIow  to  the  niinstrcl*8  skill  reply? 
To  aching  oyos  each  landscape  lowers; 

To  feverish  pulse  e:vch  gale  blows  chill ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill." 

Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  eilitors  of  "  The  Daily  Common- 
wealth," which  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Allc}',  Mr.  Downer,  and 
others,  had  at  different  times  the  control  of.  Mr.  Joseph 
Lyman  and  Mr.  Charles  List  were,  at  times,  editing  this 
paper.  Probably  Howe  had  not  nuich  time  to  write  for  this 
paper,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  coalition  in  Boston, 
and  Ji  irood  deal  under  the  nianagt'niont  of  Ilolnu't  Carter. 
This  wjis  lung  after  the  days  of  **The  Boston  Daily  llepub- 
lican,*'  which,  in  its  turn,  was  the  successor  of  **The  Daily 
Whig*'  of  1848,  which  the  writer  of  this  edited.  This 
'*  Dail3*  Commonwealth  "  was  a  ver}'  smart  sheet  while  Howe, 
Bird,  Alloy,  Downer,  and  that  set,  had  charge  of  it.  But  they 
were  all  busy  men  in  other  lines.     Dr.  Howe  alwaj's  insisted 
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that  there  was  no  reply  to  the  argument  for  equal  sufTrage 
without  regard  to  sex,  as  well  as  without  i*egani  to  race  or 
color:  iu  fact,  on  all  questions  of  equality,  lie  ^Hiewetl  to 
the  line,"  whether  too  bus}-  or  not  to  take  active  hold  or  not. 
He  was  a  thorough  democrat  in  the  true  sense,  as  well  as  a 
genuine  philanthropist,  a  hero,  a  gentleman,  and  an  agreea- 
ble companion.  I  suppose  he  was  well  off  in  respect  of 
property  ;  rich  was  he,  at  any  rate,  after  Carlyle's  definition  : 
^^  The  wealth  of  a  man  consists  in  the  number  of  things  ho 
loves  and  blesses,  the  number  of  things  he  is  loved  and 
blessed  by." 

E.    ROCKWOOD    IIOAB. 

Tlie  trouble  with  Judge  Hoar  is,  tJiat  he  has  contracted  tho 
apparently  incurable  habit  of  ^^  putting  himself  upon  his 
dignit}'."  We  doubt  if  it  was  ever  true,  even  in  the  da3's  of 
Caleb  Strong  or  George  Ca1x)t,  that  men  were  put  into  high 
office  who  refused  to  sa}'  whether  the}'  would  take  it  or  not. 
At  an}'  rato,  llic  day  is  now  i»:ist  for  an}'  sueli  prolcnsions 
and  airoctalions.  No  man  can  be  governor,  except  by  acci- 
dent, who  docs  not  say  to  his  friends,  "  1  will  take  the  oflice, 
and  you  may  do  what  3'ou  can  for  me.**  And  no  man  ought 
to  be.  As  a  general  thintij,  your  men  who  adopt  the  high  tone 
are  no  better  than  their  neighbors,  ami  no  less  desirous  to 
hold  olliec.  It  is  the  new-departure  men  in  the  Uepublican 
part}'  who  are  talking  of  Judge  Hoar ;  but  Ihere  is  really  not 
a  more  strict  party  man  iu  New  England  than  the  judge. 
And  as  for  his  attitude  towards  the  administration  which  dis- 
charged him,  —  why,  he  has  done  nothing  but  pnlT  Gen.  Grant 
since*  he  left  the  cabinet.  He  would  make  a  strong  governor, 
but,  in  all  probability,  a  very  tcnii)orary  one.  Judge  Hoar  did 
excellent  service  at  Washington  against  that  system  of  con- 
gressional interference,  under  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consult  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Districts,  before 
th(;  colh^clor  can  ai)poijit  a  cleik,  or  the  i)ostmasler-gcncral 
a  postmaster.  But  he  got  tired  of  the  warfare,  or  the  con- 
gressmen were  too  strong  for  him.    The  best  statement  of 
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true  doctrine  that  I  remember  from  the  bench  may  be  found 
in  a  charge  delivered  hy  Judge  Hoar  to  the  grand  jury, 
wlicre  he  brought  to  their  attention  the  proceedings  of  the 
milit'iry  power  soon  after  tlie  rendition  of  Burns.  Judge 
Iloar  said,  — 

''  It  h.is  been  said  sometimes,  and  in  some  places,  that  there  are 
laws  which  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  ilisobey  or  resist.  I  have  no 
doubt,  gentlemen,  ami  I  suppose  none  of  you  have  any  doubt,  tliat  a 
law  may  l)c  enacted  by  a  republican  government,  as  well  as  an  order 
passed  by  a  despot,  which  may  be  In  itself  wicked;  and  if  any  stat- 
ute is  passed  which  any  citizen — examining  his  duty  by  the  best  light 
God  luis  given  him,  and  acting  conscientiously  and  uprightly  —  be- 
lieves to  bo  wicked,  and  which,  acting  by  the  law  of  God,  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  disobey,  unque^lionMy  he  owjht  to  dUmbey  ifiat  HtattUe, 
because  he  owjht  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  I  suppone  that  any  man 
who  would  seriously  deny  that  Uiere  is  any  thin:/  fugftcr  tfian  human 
law  must  ultimately  deny  even  the  existence  qf  a  Most  Uiffh.^* 

OEOROE   F.    UOAR. 

George  F.  Iloar  antl  his  brother  the  judge  are  very  diflfer- 
cnt  men,  though  resembling  each  other  in  some  particului-s  ; 
principally  in  having  been  born  in  the  same  house,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  same  college.  Judge  Hoar  is  temperamcuUdly 
opposed  to  all  demagogism  and  partisanship :  so  is  George 
F. ;  but  the  latter  has  a  streak  of  radicalism,  for  Instance,  on 
the  KubjecL  of  woinan-snirragc.  How  happens  it  that  even 
the  youngest  of  this  conservative  family  is  so  utterly  lost  to 
a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  propriety-?  The  secret  is  soon 
tohl.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  llipley  of 
Concord.  Chief  Justice  Chapman,  if  he  had  hail  the  train- 
ing of  him,  might  not  have  got  him  in  such  good  condition 
for  the  university ;  but  he  would  have  taken  better  cai'c  of 
his  political  morals.  But  there  is  no  use,  probably,  in  try- 
inj;  {a)  «^o  li.'urk. 

He  also  believes  in  labor- re  form,  which  makes  him  re- 
semble, in  a  sort,  Butler  himself,  but  which  excites  a 
smile  of  contempt  in  the  judge,  or  a  shrug  of  disgust.  Then 
the  younger  has  not  3'et  outgrown  the  intense  partisanship  of 
his  youth  and  the  combativeness  of  the  bar,  and  it  is  very 
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belicA'e.  Haven  is  "  a  Grant  man  "  because  the  black  man 
is  for  Grant.  He  believes  in  the  negro,  not  in  Grant;  as 
Gov.  Andrew's  anlislavery  cliarnctcr  eaiiie  out  of  Iiis  fond- 
ness for  exceptionally  unluck}'  races.  '*I  never  despised 
an}*  man,"  said  Andrew,  with  that  high  pitch  on  tlie  word 
"any,"  making  it  sound  like  anny^ — *' an^'  man  because 
he  was  poor,  or  because  he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was 
black." 

These  Methodist  meetings  in  Boston  generally  excite  little 
or  no  interest.  They  afford  a  chance  for  the  clergy  to  come 
in,  just  before  and  after  election,  and  excuse  themselves  for 
not  ro|>or(ing  at  the  jkjIIs  for  diit}'  on  the  Prohibitory  Law. 
'*AVh3*,"  said  Haven,  '*  I  did  not  vote  for  Grant  ni3'self  in 
'72.*'_»t  AVTio  did  you  vote  for,  for  Heaven's  sake?"— "I? 
I  A'oted  for  Black  and  Russell  I  "  —  "And  who  were  Black 
and  Russell?"  —  "Prohibition  candidates."  You  see,  ho 
could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind,  as  a  temperance  man,  to  go 
for  (lirant,  and  ho  went  for  IMack  and  Rnssell ;  though  I  do 
not  remember  that  those  eminent  citizens  had  even  an  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Massachusetts.  And  Grnnt  was  safe  enough 
here.  When  Haven  went  South  as  a  bishop,  he  became 
more  and  more,  of  course,  a  Grant  man,  and  more  and  more 
a  Methodist  organizer.  He  wants  to  protect  the  negro  from 
the  white  man,  and  he  wants  to  build  up  the  Methodist- 
Kpi.sc'0[)al  Church  against  the  Catholics ;  though  I  do  not 
think  he  cares  about  the  school-question  very  nuich,  believing 
in  the  Church  qnite  as  much  as  in  the  Bible ;  feeling,  proba- 
bly,—  as  a  man  does  who  reads  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers and  modern  books,  and  who  hears  everybo<l3'  talk, 
—  that  it  is  the  spectacular  ami  emotional  which  must  make 
Christianit}*  a  continued  snccess,  rather  than  a  reliance  upon 
a  book  which  Huxley  and  Spencer  arc  nibhling  the  leaves 
out  of  all  the  time.  The  negro,  and  especially  the  Methodist 
negro,  must  be  taken  care  of.  He  must  be  recognized.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  to  Gov.  Andrew,  asking  the  governor 
to  help  elect  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the  legisla- 
ture.    The  governor  indorsed  it  over  to  me  with  a  request 
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that  I  would  help  to  get  votes  for  Mr.  Grimes.*  T  suppose 
there  is  a  time  when  it  seems  so  necessary  to  strilvo  a  strong 
blow  at  an  absurd  prejudice,  that  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to 
infringe  upon  wliat  would  seem  the  true  rule;  viz.,  Ui  vote 
for  the  man  wlio  c:in  best  interpret  to  the  Alniiglity  tlio 
devotional  feelings  of  those  who  conceive  themselves  to  be 
pra3'ing  when  the  Lord  is  addressed  in  their  names.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Grimes,  who  was  an  excellent  man,  would  have 
made  as  good  a  chaplain  as  the  man  who  was  chosen,  who- 
ever he  was. 

I  trust  that  Haven  will  not  be  harmed  on  account  of  those 
speeches,  and  do  not  thinlv  he  will  be.  He  must  be  liked 
at  tlie  Soutli,  on  the  wliole :  T  know  he  must  be  by  those 
who  know  him  ;  and  that  is  nearly  everybody'.  He  knows 
eveiybod}',  —  Tiltou  and  Beecher  equally  well.  He  is  as 
strict  a  marriage  man  as  Greclc}*  was,  but  implicit!}' believes, 
that,  if  the  white  man  and  black  woman  desire  to  intermariy, 
the  State  should  not  interfere.  Mr.  Nordhoff  (of  '*The 
N.Y.  Herald**)  is  altogether  wrong  wlien  he  says  that  Haven's 
"most  cherished  possessions  are  prejudices.**     The  bishop's 

^  Boston,  Jan.  2, 18G4. 

Dkaii  Siu,  —  Many  friends  of  Tlev.  Mr.  Grimes  are  anxiou.s  that  he 

slioitld  be  api>oinlO(l  the  chnpluin  of  the  Houmo  (»f  neprcsontativcs  the 

coming  Hession.    Jiidp^e  Kussell  and  (tther  eminent  friends  of  the  causo 

nro  intercHti'd  in  the  nialtor.     It  is  not  only  a  right  Htop  in  the  rigiit 

direction,  hnt  it  give.s  liontn*  and  aid  to  a  mn.st  worliiy  and  faiiliful 

friend  of  tin:  war  and  ( he:  nninii;  and,  far  fntni  least,  will  greally  aid  lliu 

business  of  volnnteering  among  onr  colored  friends.     1  trust  that  you 

can  find  it  consistent  with  your  ollicial  relations  to  that  body  to  assist 

in  8e4;uriiig  his  election,  as  I  am  assured  it  will  be  agreeable  to  your 

feelings  and  your  judgment  to  have  it  successful. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  Ha-ven. 
Gov.  Andrew. 

(/OMMoNWKAi/ni  OK  MA.ssACnusKTTs,  Kxkchtivk  Dki'aktmknt, 

llosTON,  Jan.  5,  imA. 

^Iy  i>KAi:  RoniNsoN,  —1  shmdd  think  Mr.  Cirinnjs  might  bo  electo*! 

senate  chai>lain  with  ease.    Only  few  i>ersons  need  to  Im)  spoken  to.     it 

ought  to  be  done,  1  think.    Who  can  best  start  the  luoyement? 

Yours  tnily, 

J.  A.  Andbb  f. 
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prejudices  arc  very  slight  and  very  few,  — fewer  and  slighter 
than  they  ought  to  be ;  for  I  suppose  a  prejudice,  easily 
overcome  when  real  judgment  approaches,  and  proves  the 
stronger,  is  a  valuable  quality.  1  got  information  or  surmise 
as  to  the  Brooklyn  scandal  from  him  long  before  Mrs.  AVood- 
huU  made  her  invincible  statement ;  and  now  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  tells  Mr.  Blackwell,  that,  if  Mr.  Beecher  makes  his 
appearance  as  a  "  suffragist "  on  Ihc  platform,  he  (Haven) 
stc»ps  olf.  The  bishop's  head  is  level  on  one  of  the  **  miscege- 
nation "  questions,  however  it  maybe  on  the  others.  The 
bishop  cannot  stand  ever}*  thing;  and  he  knows  that  even 
now  the  joints  of  the  Churcli  Univcrsnl  arc  beginning  to 
crack  under  the  load  Plymouth  Church  insists  it  shall  take 
on  board.  He  would  prefer  to  have  Grant  a  teetotaler,  or  a 
prohibitionist,  which  is  better  3'et  in  the  estimation  of  all 
sound  temperance  men ;  but  the  negro  must  be  protected, 
especial  1}'  the  church-going,  Methoilist  negi'O.  Not  that 
Haven  in,  wlieii  you  get  dost!  (o  liiui,  :i  j;trict  ibtcirinare ; 
for  he  mixes  ver}*  judiciousl}'  worldlincss  with  other  worldli- 
ness. 

He  relishes  Emerson;  sa3's  "Brahma"  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  poems,  and  that  the  first  volume  of  Essaj's, 
and  the  first  volume  of  Poems,  are  the  finest  fruits  of  Ameri- 
can genius  ;  and  calls  to  see  th(»  Concord  seer  when  he  is  in 
the  neighborhood.  When  very  pious,  or  verj*  drowsy,  or  very 
repentant,  he  might  talce  up  Pollok  or  Young  or  Bicker- 
staff,  but  not  till  then.  Ordinani3',  he  would  read  Green's 
"History  of  the  People  of  England,"  or  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  or  "  Eiithen,*'  or  Elia,  or  Hawthorne,  before 
an}' such  "poetry"  as  the  other.  No  man  within  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  3'ear8,  I  think,  has  grown  in  abilit3'  and 
jyower  more  than  Gilbert  Haven ;  and,  if  ho  has  good  for- 
tune, he  will  live  and  grow  many,  man3'  years.  His  mother 
is  now  living  in  this  town  (Maiden),  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eijxht.  His  father  (Gilbert)  was  a  leading  Methodist  of  this 
section  till  his  death;  and  he  was  a  brother  of  Franklin 
Haven,  fniiuicial   friend   of  Webster,    to   whom    the   latter 
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intmsted  that  great  politico-ocooomical  mAxini,  that  ^^no 
man  coiild  hold  a  cabinct-odicc  in  Washington,  nnlcss  he 
were  rich,  or  a  bachelor: "  whereupon  the  pockets  of  State 
Street  were  opened  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  bishop  is  a 
widower  with  two  children ;  his  wife  having  been  dead 
eighteen  years,  more  or  less.  He  writes  rapidly  an«l  care- 
lessly, and  incurs  the  hostility  of  the  critics  for  occasional 
clamsiness  and  inaccoracy,  hot  is  too  ^^  spry  "  for  forms.  A 
royal  good  fellow.     May  he  live  long,  and  prosper ! 

[March  8,  187&1 
CHARLES   C.    HAZEWELL   AND   TUS   OLD   KDrTORS.^ 

Charles  C.  IlazcweU's  ^' Re\iew  of  the  Year,"  in  "The 
Traveller,"  is  an  astonishing  piece  of  work.  The  bits  of  an* 
tobiography  which  he  puts  into  his  reviews  are,  to  me,  their 
most  inten^sting  features.  lie  is  almost  as  frank  as  Ron^ 
seaii,  but  has  no  such  unhan<lsonie  confessions  to  make.  For 
a  man  who  relies  almost  entirely  on  tlie  newspai^ers  for  the 
news,  he  is  well  informer  1  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Boston ; 
while  as  to  the  past,  and  as  to  all  which  books  tell,  he  has 
no  equal  hercalxHits.  I  wisli  he  would  make  an  estimate  of 
the  numl>er  of  columns  he  has  written,  —  more,  1  suspect, 
than  any  other  American  e<litor.  Mr.  Ilazewell  is  a  Provi- 
dence? man,  and  came  to  Boston  as  a  com[>ositor,  and  worked 
on  llalh'tVs  ohl  "'  Daily  Advocate."  lie  allerwanls  e«lited 
''The  Nantucket  I.^lauder  "  (t»r  ''I  Slander,"  as  S:im  II. 
Jenks,  publisher  of  the  rival  '"  Inquirer,"  useil  to  call  it), 
and  then  '-  The  Concord  Freeman,"  and  then  ''  The  Boston 
Times,"  for  many  3'ear3.  In  1846  he  went  to  Ohio,  and 
e<lited  "  The  Ohio  Statesman."  While  there,  he  and  his 
brother  published  one  number  of  "  The  Western  Review," 
containing  nine  long  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  every 
one  of  which  was  written  by  himself. 

Isaac   W.    Frye,  who  died  in  Boston  not  long  ago,  was 

1  Tbis  sketch  contuina  the  la.st  of  *' Warrington's"  writiuga.    A  part 
of  it  was  published  after  his  death. 
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about  the  oldest  man  connected  with  the  press  actively  in  the 
State.  There  aro  left  Col.  Greene,  Mr.  Ilazewell,  Mr.  Att- 
will,  Mr.  Purdy  of  tlie  land  commission,  and  perhaps  others, 
and  some  older  than  either  of  tliese.  The  religious  papers, 
possibl}*,  have  some ;  for  example,  Mr.  Punchard  of  "  Tho 
Traveller."  George  Bradburn,  an  old  Journalist  (and  one 
of  the  shaipcst),  was  in  the  legislature  with  Winthrop, 
Samuel  C.  Allen,  Kanlonl,  Frank  Dexter,  and  that  set,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  repealing  the  anti-amalgamation  law. 
He  was  thus  obliged  to  come  into  contact  with  Franklin 
Dexter,  a  leader  of  the  Boston  Whigs,  a  handsome  though 
dark  man,  who  RnfFiMvd  a  g()o<l  deal  from  **coiruling"  with 
Brail  burn,  rossiblj'  1  ought  to  have  mentioned  Gen.  Banks 
as  once  an  editor ;  but  I  guess  not.  He  once  had  a  small 
paper  in  Woburn.  Gov.  Bullock  once  edited  "  The  ^gis." 
C.  W.  Palfrey  of  "  The  Salem  Register  "  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  steadiest.  And  we  had  in  the  ofUce  of  '*  The  Lowell 
Conrirr'*  a  file  of  David  Lee  ChiUrs  ^^Massachusetts 
Journal"  of  about  1822.  LIr.  Child  died  lately;  but  Mrs. 
Child  still  writes  for  the  press.  It  would  have  been  inexcu- 
sable to  omit  Mr.  Foote  of  "  The  Salem  Gazette  ;  "  but  his 
youthful  looks  and  courtly  way  rather  exclude  the  idea  that 
he  is  one  of  the  old  editors.  Dr.  Palfrej'  is  about  eighty ; 
but,  wlietlier  he  had  installation  as  editor  when  young,  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  of  the  old  fellows 
left.  Dr.  Loring  was  once  a  reporter  for  "  The  Daily 
Advertiser "  at  the  legislature.  And,  lo  I  here  is  refer- 
ence made  to  Capt.  Sleeper  of  "  The  Boston  Journal" 
Stock  well  and  Clapp  of  the  same  paper,  and  Delano  God- 
dard  of  **The  Advertiser,"  are  coming  along  fast.  Dr. 
Howe  jointly  edited  the  (old)  '*  Dail^*  Commonwealth  "  over 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  twentj'-Qvo  yeara  since  Elizur 
AVriglit,  styled  by  Charles  A.  Dana  **  the  best  paragraph- 
ist,"  started  "The  Chronotype,"  which  Dana  worked  on. 
Elizur  is  a  successful  roan  of  business,  and  the  same  hard- 
headed,  and  perfectly*  honest,  non-mystical  old  radical  as 
ever. 
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One  might  write  all  day  about  newspaper-men ;  for  it  is  a 
universal  rule  for  public  men  to  write  for  tlie  press.  The 
*'Brutu8es,"  and  the  "Phocions/'  and  the  *' Ilonestuses," 
of  old  times,  no  doubt  used  to  crack  their  jokes,  air  their 
rhetoric,  and  instruct  the  people.  Charles  Austin,  a  son  of 
"Ilonestus"  (Benjamin  Austin's  newspaper  name,  I  believe), 
got  shot  by  Selfridge.  IIow  could  I  forget  Mr.  Garrison,  and 
Mr.  Wheildon  of  the  old  "Bunker-hill  Aurora,"  still  bus}', 
and  living  in  Concord  ?  Among  the  old  editors,  I  forgot  Wil- 
liam IIa3nlcn  and  Thomas  M.  Brewer  of  **  The  Atlas."  Mr. 
Ilayden  lives  in  Maiden,  and  is  over  eighty  years  old.  IIo 
was  a  reporter  in  Washington  for  *'The  Intelligencer"  as 
long  ago  as  1822  ;  returned  to  Boston  ;  and  in  1841 ,  he,  witli 
Dr.  Brewer,  took  "The  Atlas."  I  believe  he  is  in  good 
health.  He  is  a  Lincoln*  man.  Another  Lincoln  man, 
George  F.  Bemis,  left  journalism  thirt}'  3'ears  ago  or  so,  has 
got  rich  since,  and  is  now  well,  and  enjoying  life.  Dr. 
Brewer  was,  as  we  all  i-cmcnibcr,  a  W:ishington  letter-writer. 
I  don't  suppose  any  p:i[)er  ever  lotoi  quite  so  enlhnsiastically 
received  as  "The  Atlas  "  by  the  partisan  of  the  old  school, 
who  was  a  vcr}'  good  and  useful  man  before  the  days  of  ' '  per- 
sonal government"  and  of  caucus-packing.  Houghton  was 
considered  a  wonder ;  and  there  were  dim  hints  about  Richard 
Ilildreth,  a  writer  for  the  press,  who  was  indeed  a  most 
remarkable  tumer-olf  of  work, — writing  a  little  fuiical 
hand,  but  an}'  (juantity  of  it,  and  with  great  rapidil}'.  His 
jxMi  was  lik(!  the  sword  of  tlie  y\riil)  eliit^rtaiu  :  "  ornament  it 
carried  none,  but  the  notches  on  tlie  blade."  Alfred  Turner 
also  turned  off  work  well  on  "  The  Atlas." 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

I  sup]K)se  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  early  history.  It  is  stranger  than  fiction.  I 
hardly  know  any  narrative  better  told,  or  more  curious  in 
itself,  considering  the  afLer-life  of  the  subject.     There  is  a 


1  Boru  ill  Liiioohi,  Mass. 
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little  too  much  Ilcrndon,  perhaps ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  inter- 
ested a  little  in  knowing  a  man  wbo  knew  Lincoln  so  well,  and 
who  thinks  he  gnidcd  Lincoln  to  his  great  deslin}' ;  though  it 
seems  probable,  that,  after  a  while,  Lincoln  might  have  hu- 
mored his  vanity  a  little,  rather  than  followed  his  leading. 
Although  (as  C.  C.  Haze  well  once  said)  AVilkes  Booth's 
bullet  has  made  it  forever  impossible  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  shrewdest  men  who  ever  held  the  presidcncj*. 
Once  get  an  idea  into  liis  licad,  and  it  stuck  there  forever, 
lie  was  a  Jcfrcrsonian,  as  all  successful  Americans  must  be. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  talker,  but  not  a  mere  talk- 
er; a  goo<l  lawyer,  but  not  a  mere  law^-er;  a  man  who  had 
a  great  respect  for  law  and  forms,  but  not  an  idolatry'  for 
them.  lie  w^as  not  a  formalist.  When  the  country  was  in 
danger,  he  could  cut  the  knot  of  red  tape  as  easily  and  as 
willing]}'  as  any  other  man.  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  ex- 
isted a  man  of  note  in  the  country  who  had  less  the  character 
of  a  saint  or  an  inspired  person  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Ever}'  thing  about  liim  was  intensel}'  human.  He  was  neither 
l>oet  nor  proi)het,  but  simpl}'  a  man  of  common  sense,  and 
bj'  no  means  alwvc  the  trickeries  and  expediencies  which  are 
supposed  to  be  characU^ristics  of  the  **  [)olitician8."  And 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  make  him  out  a  man  of  super- 
natural merit?  We  arc  not  likel}',  in  these  times  of  **  recon- 
struction,*' to  forget  that  our  loss  in  Lincoln's  death  is  an 
irreparable  one ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  making  him  out  a 
go<l,  or  an  unexampled  instance  of  heroic  virtue  and  piet3\ 

[111  1868.] 
GEORGE   D.    LORING. 

George  B.  Loring  is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Andovcr  (now  deceased),  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  medically 
educated,  of  earl}'  nntislavcrj'  predilections ;  at  one  time 
physician,  su[)erintendcnt,  steward,  or  what-not,  of  Chelsea 
]\Lirine  Hospital ;   good-looking ;    an   excellent  speaker  for 
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l3Xcums  and  miscellaneous  gathcnngs,  tlioiigh  not  strong  iu 
debate ;  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  close  to 
the  cit}^  of  Salem ;  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  agricul- 
turist, thcoreticall}'  and  practical I3' ;  ver}'  well  known  by 
sight  and  hearing  to  the  people,  cspoeijdl  /  of  the  country 
towns;  and  of  ver^'  ])opuhir  and  agreeabli:  uianiiors.  Ho 
was  at  first  an  antislavery  man.  How  it  happened  that  ho 
became,  for  the  dozen  yeai-s  or  so  before  18G3,  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  Southern  sort  of  Democrats,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  out ;  but  so  it  was. 

The  real  objection  to  the  doctor  seems  to  be  that  he  has 
brought  into  the  Republican  party  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the 
Democratic  part}*.  I  b}'  no  means  intend  to  affirm  that  there 
are  not  plent}'  of  Republicans,  who  never  were  Democrats, 
who  have  the  same  general  idea  as  to  what  is  a  proper  mode 
of  conducting  a  political  canvass  as  the  old  Democratic 
leaders ;  but,  to  a  ver}'  large  proportion  of  Republicans, 
(his  style  of  doing  business  is  not  quite  the  thing.  The  oKl- 
fasliionod,  high-toned,  Federal  Wliig  gcutleuiau  of  l^fassa- 
chusetts  was  as  tricky  as  anybod}'  else,  if  occasion  required : 
but  the  competition  for  phices  was  not,  in  his  da}',  very 
great ;  and  he  was  seldom  detected,  and  scldomcr  exposed. 
Tliat  '*  c^'cle  of  Catha}*,*'  the  seven-years*  administration  of 
Gov.  Briggs,  if  not  as  full  of  intricacies  as  the  *'  coalition  " 
which  followed  it,  owes  its  better  character,  in  this  respect, 
mainly  to  the  absence  of  temptation,  to  the  ovcrwhehning 
majorities  of  th(j  Whig  party,  unci  to  the  souse  of  prido,  if 
not  of  honor,  which  compelled  the  leaders  to  keep  silence  sis 
to  the  secret  doings  of  themselves  and  their  party. 

There  is  a  sn[)orstition  among  old  Whigs,  that  the  bargain 
which  made  Mr.  lioutwell  governor,  and  Mr.  Siiimier  senalt)r, 
and  placed  Gen.  Wilson  and  Gen.  Banks  in  the  chair  of  the 
State  Senate  and  House,  brought  death  into  our  political 
world,  and  all  our  woe;  and  Judge  !>.  R.  Curtis  declared 
that  barii-ain  to  be  an  indictable  odence  at  couunou  law. 
Rut  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sup[)Ose  that  it  was  any  more 
corrupt  than  the  bargains  which  were  made  inside  of  tho 
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Whi,2f  part}'  prnvions  1o  1^1 8,  ospcciall^*  by  Ibc  cotton  nmnu- 
fjicliirors,  ho:i(lc(l  by  Mr.  Aliboll  Lawrence,  who  dkl  much  to 
deniornlize  the  politics  of  the  State,  lint  the  Republicans 
here  flatter  themselves  that  the}'  have  the  advantage  in 
respectability  over  (he  old  Whigs,  and  the  coalitionists,  and 
the  Know-Nothings ;  and  that  the  administrations  of  Gov. 
Andrew  and  Gov.  Bullock  have  been  cleaner  than  an}'  others 
of  recent  times.  Be  this  as  it  may,  —  and  possibly  self-right- 
eousness alone  would  claim  it,  —  there  is  an  impression  that 
some  of  the  Democratic  converts,  like  Dr.  Loring  and  Gen. 
Dutlcr,  being  exceedingly  ambitious  men,  are  not  quite  scru- 
])ulous  enough  as  to  means,  when  they  have  a  purpose  to 
accomplish.  I  shall  not  tinish  what  ought  to  be  said  about 
Dr.  Loring,  without  mentioning,  that,  while  in  the  legislature, 
he  took  ground  in  favor  of  the  Prohibitor}'  Law,  stuck  to  it 
at  great  risk  during  the  excitement  of  1867  (when  most  men 
of  ordinary  sagacity  saw  that  the  law  was  "booked"  for 
defeat),  and  shared  its  fate,  at  least  tenjporarily ;  being  de- 
feated by  Gen.  Sutton,  a  license-law  llepublican,  in  the 
canvass  for  the  State  Senate. 

HORACE   MANN. 

Horace  Mann  was  an  unlucky  man;  and  his  Life^  is  a 
record  of  his  struggles  with  ill-health,  bigotry,  and  hunker- 
ism.  How  he  hated  '*  the  Orthodox"  from  the  day  Dr. 
Emmons  preached  that  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  his  brother, 
all  through  his  contests  with  '*  that  poor  thing"  Matthew 
Ilnle  Smith  and  "The  Boston  llecorder,"  and  the  Jealous 
an<l  vindictive  men  who  were  afraid  he  was  making  the 
common  school  of  Massachusetts  an  engine  of  infidelity! 
Mnnn*s  letters  to  Samuel  Downer,  George  Combe,  and  others, 
and  the  extracts  from  his  journal,  are  full  of  interest;  but 
ihev  give  a  f:iint  idea  of  the  smashing  power  with  which  he 
f( Might  llie  schoolmasters  and  the  bigots.  How  ho  scourged 
Darnum  Fiehl  and  his  brethren  1     Matthew  Hale  Smith  was 

1  Written  by  Mrs.  Mann. 
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SO  cbary  of  truth,  he  said,  that  he  would  not  use  it  '^  cveu 
as  a  condiment."  Here  is  a  judgment  that  will  never  wax 
nor  wane. 

The  figlit  with  Webster  was  terrible  as  long  as  it  lasted ; 
and  IMaiiii  iiuvcr  g:iv(^  it.  ii[>  till  his  gn*:it  (;iiciiiy  w:ls  biid 
entirely  low.  Tlic  reading  of  the  controversy  now  only 
keeps  alive  the  vividness  of  Webster's  gi*eat  treaclier^'  to  the 
cause  of  progress  ;  and  the  silence  that  broods  over  the  7th- 
of-March  speech  is  more  expressive  tlian  open  words  of  con- 
demnation. Mr.  Mann  seems  to  have  been  a  very  sincere 
admirer  of  Mr.  Webster  up  to  that  day  of  *'  apostas}-."  It 
is  customai-y  to  sa}'  that  the  judgment  of  posterit}'  is  the 
safest  upon  public  men  and  mannei-s.  Perhaps  so ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  man  of  1850  or  1855  shoidd  sit 
down  and  cogitate  as  to  what  some  historian  of  18G0  or  1875 
will  say  about  his  part  in  the  controversy^.  The  panlon- 
mongers  are  fond  of  quoting  Macaula}'  and  Ilallaui  as  to  the 
impolic}'  of  executing  Charles  I.  But  I  suspect  Cromwell  and 
Conipaii}^  knew  what  the}'  were  about :  so  did  Mi*.  !Maim 
when  he  executed  jiidguicut  upon  Daniel  Wolister. 

The  reading  of  tliis  Life  lets  one  into  the  secret  of  some 
weaknesses  of  Mr.  ^Mann's,  but  ver}'  much  deepens  the  im- 
pression left  by  his  great  qualities  and  his  noble  and  useful 
career.  As  a  controversialist  and  rhetorician,  few  men  ever 
lived  in  this  State  who  were  his  equal.  lie  had  a  eonti-o- 
VCTsy  on  Iho  siibj«'<-t  of  voliiii^  willi  Wendell  IMiillips,  which 
was  on  both  sitlus  wonderfully  readable.  Mr.  Manu  having 
the  right  of  the  question,  and  being  (piite  as  caustic  as  Mr, 
Phillips,  got  the  bettor  of  his  antagonist,  as  he  did  of  evor}'- 
bod}*  else  he  ever  encouulci'ed.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  havo 
those  biograi)liies  of  our  gicat  men  ;  and  those  who  are  now 
living  ought  to  write  letters  and  journals,  and  do  what  they 
can,  as  Horace  Mann  did,  for  the  entertiiimnent  and  instruc- 
tion of  posterity'. 

WENDELL   PHILLIPS. 

In  Pliillips  3'ou  have  naturalness  and  most  perfect  grace. 
He  makes  a  most  beautiful  speech,  strictly  argumentativey 
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but  with  the  keenest  and  finest  illustration  of  his  various 
lK)ints.  His  rivulct-likc  efforts  charm  rather  Uian  thrill  30U. 
lie  ccrlainl}'  is  our  easiest,  most  persuasive,  most  eloquent, 
and,  on  tlie  whole,  our  best  **  platform"  speaker. 

We  all  know  that  he  does  not  believe  the  work  of  the  anti- 
slaver}'  party  accomplished,  but  that  the  exigency'  is  almost 
as  great  as  ever.  Ever}*  year  he  makes  temperance  speeches 
at  the  State  House  and  elsewhere,  telling  the  people  that 
the}'  must  organize  on  that  issue  ;  and  now  here  he  is  telling 
tlie  working-men  that  tlicy  ninsl  got  forty  thousand  votes.  It 
is  \Gry  fortunate  for  him  tiiat  he  h:is  a  constitutional  crotchet 
which  keeps  him  from  voting ;  though  what  he  will  do  when 
that  is  gone  I  cannot  huagine.  Mr.  Phillips,  though  not  a 
voter,  is  essentiull}'  a  politician.  Ilis  tastes  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  politics.  He  likes  to  consult  and  advise  with  poli- 
ticians ;  and,  if  not  hampered  by  constitutional  opinions,  he 
would  be  at  the  liead  of  the  radical  politicians  of  the  State, 
wise,  cautious,  craft}'  even,  in  counsel,  in  caucus,  and  in 
convention. 

What  if  he  weiX5  in  the  same  ward  with  Major  Mahan, 
with  whom  he  spoke  on  the  platform?  The  major  would 
claim  his  vote  for  representative,  saying,  '*  Look  here,  Mr. 
rhiilips:  I  want  your  lielp.  Come  down  to  the  ward-room 
and  speak  for  me."  —  *'Bul,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "you  aro 
against  negro-suffrage."  —  '*I  know  I  am,"  says  the  major: 
'*  but  I  am  for  eight  hours  a  day  ;  and,  under  your  advice,  wo 
have  organized  a  party."  —  *' All !  but,"  replies  Mr.  Phillips, 
'*you  are  counsel  for  the  rumsellers." — ''I  know  I  am," 
says  the  major  ;  "but  what  of  that?  Under  your  deliberate 
advice,  we  mado  the  labor-question  an  issue :  now  come  and 
help  me  put  it  through."  The  result  of  it  all  would  be,  that 
the  major  would  have  tlie  go-by.  So  would  any  temperance 
man  who  should  be  for  eight  hours,  but  against  negro-suf- 
frage ;  for  Mr.  Phillips,  no  matter  how  many  reformatory 
mnchines  he  undertakes  to  run,  makes  the  negro  paramount, 
as  he  ought.  He  has  a  tiiste  for  politics,  but  no  conception 
of  the  machuiery  and  methods  of  carrying  on  parties.     He 
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ought  to  stay  oat,  or  go  in,  — one  or  the  other.  If  he  were  in 
a  party,  be  woahl  have  to  yield  some  of  his  views,  and  act 
with  tlie  majorit}',  or  quit.  As  he  is  oatside,  he  onght  to 
confine  himself  to  the  business  of  i)roi>agating  doctrines, 
witliout  giving  advice  which  it  is  iin|»ot$sible  for  men  in  a 
party  to  olicy. 

Mr.  Lyman  com|>!ains,  ami  |)crliaps  justly,  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
melodramatic  way  of  describing  his  father,  the  major,  in 
the  daj's  of  tlic  Garrison  riot ; '  and  I  tliought  there  was  the 
same  fault  in  one  of  his  rcfereiu'cs  to  Gov.  Amlrew.  After 
all,  why  does  Mr.  Pliillips  take  the  Garrison  riot,  or  the  mob 
of  December,  18G0,  as  the  groumlwork  of  his  argument? 
Because,  in  the  old  proslaver)'  days,  Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr. 
Thompson  were  mobbed,  and  Mr.  Lovejo}-  was  killed,  and 
because,  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  well-intentioned  but 
stupid  merchants  of  Boston  thought  war  could  be  averted  by 
a  peace  conference  and  a  repeal  of  the  Personal-libert}'  Bill, 
and  therefore  it  was  bad  ikjHc}'  to  hold  an  nutishivery  meet- 
iiit^  ill  flu^  'rrciiioiit  Ti'iiiiilf,  and  |»r<Mri'<»dc<l  to  o<^u^  on  the 
mob  and  the  nia3'or  to  break  it  np,  it  iloes  not  qiiili;  follow 
that  our  republican  institutions  and  the  cause  of  self-gov- 
ernment arc  in  any  great  danger,  or  were  in  danger  then. 

We  have  had  some  antislavcr}-  mobs.  Elizur  Wright,  and 
Charles  G.  Davis,  and  Lewis  Hajden,  and  Martin  Stowell, 
and  T.  W.  lligginson,  could  tell  stories  about  them  ;  and  so 
could  Mr.  Phillii>s  himself,  who  siK>ke  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the 
night  when  one  of  tliein  occurred.  Those  were  goo<l  inobs, 
and  the  othcra  were  bad  ones,  to  be  sure ;  but  cannot  we 
take  a  bad  one  once  in  a  while,  without  giving  up  in  di'spair? 
A  drunkeu  ballot !  —  to  l)e  sui*e,  a  drunken  ballot  is  bad  ;  to 
lie  sure,  you  cannot  found  govennuent  on  whiskey' :  but  the 
vast  majorit}'  of  ballots  are  solier,  and  the}'  are  growing 
soberer  every  3'ear.  There  is  really  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Even  that  great  national  spittoon,  the  city  of  New  York, 
y  will  be  cleaned  out  before  man}'  years,  —  soon  as  it  is  nasty 

1  lu  oDe  of  Mr.  Phillips's  speeches. 
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enough.  Mr.  Phillips  8iM>ke  of  the  labor-question  and  the 
woman-question  efTcctivcly;  and  his  8i>eech,  like  all  his 
speeches,  had  a  high  moral  afflatus,  which  made  it  very 
agreeable  to  the  ethical  sense. 

[Boston  Daily  Kepublican,  November,  1848.] 
STEPHEN   C.    PHILLIPS.^ 

Stephen  C.  Phillips  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  graduated 
with  honor  at  Ilai-vard  College  in  1819.  After  reading  law 
for  a  Khort  poiifxl,  lio  cntonMl  inU>  incrrniiMlo  pni*Ruits.  In 
the  year  1821  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  tlie  legisla- 
ture, being  then  but  t\vcn(y-onc  years  of  age.  lie  continued 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  one  or  the  other  branch,  till 
1833,  distinguishing  himself  b}'  his  lidelity,  eloquence,  and 
ability*.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
b}'  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  served  his  constituents  and  the 
country  with  distinguished  honor  till  his  own  resignation  in 
1838.  Mr.  Phillips  was  for  3*ears  a  thorough,  persevering, 
uncouiproniising  antishivery  man ;  none  more  so  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Whig  part}'. 

In  Congress  he  went  all  lengths  with  his  associate  and 
personal  friend,  John  Quinc}'  Adams.  He  was  alwa3's  with 
the  small  minority  who  were  ready  to  txike  the  extremest 
groun<l  within  the  Constitution  on  that  subject.  He  was 
foremost  in  every  movement  to  bring  the  Whig  part}'  on  to 
antislavery  ground.  In  all  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  —  when  George  N.  Briggs,  and  Abbott 
Lawrence,  and  Nathan  Appleton,  were  silent,  or,  if  thc}*^  spoke 
at  all,  did  so  only  to  dissuade  from  exertion, — he  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  goo<l  men  and  true  who  fought 
it  to  the  last ;  resolved,  that  though  others  might  be  wanting 
to  the  great  cause  of  human  furedobi  on  this  continent, 
through  timidit}'  or  short-sighted  expedienc}',  he  would  do 
his  whole  duly,  come  what  might.     He  never  paused  to  ask 


1  Free-Soil  candidate  for  governor  in  1848. 
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how  the  movement  might  effect  his  personal  popularity,  or 
his  relations  with  the  eminent  men  of  the  countr}-,  but  went 
straight  forward,  animated  by  the  principles  of  libert}',  phi- 
lanthrop}',  and  religion,  to  do  the  work  which  these  demanded. 
He  ever  stood  tlie  determined  and  uncompromising  foe  of  tlie 
slave-power,  the  whole-souled  friend  and  ally  of  the  free 
laborers,  vindicating  human  rights  against  all  who  would 
encroach  upon  them,  and  resting  his  fearless  advocacy  oi 
**  puoTECTioN  TO  MAN  "  ou  tlic  basis  of  his  faith,  —  that  all 
men  alike  are  children  of  God,  and  therefore  brethren  of  one 
another. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Free-Soil  party  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1848,  put  in  nomination  for  the  chief  magistrate. 

THEODORE   PARKER. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  man  in  the  country,  whether  politi- 
cian, or  clerg3'man,  or  man  of  letters,  has  exercised  so  large, 
and  on  the  whole  so  good,  an  influence  as  Theoilore  Parker 
for  the  hist  twenty  yoars.  Sii(;h  a  man's  work  could  not  be 
said  to  be  finished  while  he  lived  and  spoke  and  wrote  ;  but  ho 
was  of  companitlvely  loss  importance  during  the  hitter  years 
of  his  life  than  he  was  from  1810  to  1850.  To  him,  more  Ihan 
to  any  other  man,  —  I  had  almost  said,  more  than  to  all  other 
men,  —  arc  we  indcblod  for  the  privilege  we  have  of  thinking 
and  speaking  pretty  nmch  what  we  please  to  think  and  speak. 
The  popes.  Unitarian  as  well  as  Orthodox,  tried  to  put  him 
down  ;  but  thc}^  lia<l  to  deal  with  a  man  who  did  not  come 
into  the  world  to  be  put  down  either  b}'  sneers,  or  neglect, 
or  open  opposition.  He  triuni[)lied  over  all  these  obstacles; 
and,  when  tlie  little  fellows  who  get  up  courses  of  lectures 
ever}-  winter  in  Boston  studiousl}'  declined  to  invite  him,  ho 
showed  them  that  the  managers  of  country  Ij'ceums  were 
more  courageous  than  they  ;  and  even  the  bluest  conserva- 
tives and  conformists  had  to  invite  him  to  speak,  because  tho 
people  wanted  to  hear  him,  and  would  hear  him.  Finally 
he  determined  to  lecture  in  Boston,  and  did  so,  working  him- 
self to  death  for  the  purpose  of  surmounting  all  obstacles  to 
the  free  communication  of  his  thoughts. 
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As  an  example  of  indomitable  courage  and  energ}',  bis 
life  is  a  great  legac}'  to  Ibe  people,  lie  was  not  a  poet,  a 
man  of  genius,  like  Mr.  Emerson,  l)nt  a  man  of  tlie  clearest 
and  most  piercing  insigbt ;  of  great  strength  of  understand- 
ing ;  boldness,  with  a  spirit  for  contradiction,  controversy, 
and  criticism,  which  was  invaluable  to  him  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  ;  a  line  love  of  nature,  which 
softened  and  beautiflcd  his  stj-le  and  his  manners ;  great 
faith  in  human  it}'  and  its  destinies ;  a  love  of  order  and 
method,  which  wonderfully  aided  that  indomitable  working- 
power  which  he  possi'sstjd  bi'yond  most  men.  He  had,  in 
fine,  the  very  best  qualities  of  an  iconoclast,  which  was  his 
vocation.  How  he  tore  down  the  Boston  temples !  —  rever- 
ence for  Webster,  respect  for  tlie  Curtises,  habit  of  implicit 
reliance  on  the  advice  of  the  Appletons  and  other  denizens 
of  Beacon  Ilill.  How  he  confronted  B.  R.  Curtis  from  the 
gallery  of  Faneuil  Hall,  when  that  eminent  law3^er  undertook 
to  misrepresent  him  1  How  he  scourged  the  commissioners, 
Loring,  and  Curtis  the  less,  likening  them  to  the  mastera  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  other  renowned  scoumlrcls  of  the  olden 
time  I  How  persistently  he  followed  up  Orville  Dewej',  and 
Dr.  Adams,  and  the  Unitarian  popes !  Much  of  this  was 
unkind,  of  course ;  be  probably-  acknowledged  it  to  be  so 
afterwards :  but  it  was  necessary  and  indispensable  work. 

Boston  has  been  emancipated  from  its  idol-worship;  and 
the  idols  are  l3'ing  round  loose,  with  broken  noses,  bunged 
eyes,  and  general  shabbiness  and  seediness  of  appearance. 
The  great  men  of  Boston  find  nobody  to  look  up  to  them, 
and  plenty  of  leisure  for  introspection  and  self- worship.  All 
this  is  Parker's  work  more  than  an}*  other  man's.  He  had 
an  audience  when  and  where  Wendell  Phillips  could  not  get 
one.  Kvim  among  the  Hlaveholdc^rs,  whose  system  he  so 
fieicel}'  denounced,  he  had  sympathizers,  because  he  was 
under  the  theological  ban,  and  was  styled  an  infidel:  for 
uouconformily  is  not  bounded  b}*  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line, 
or  any  other  line  ;  and  every  country'  village  in  ever}'  State 
has  always  had  its  men  and  women  who  have  quietly  pro- 
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tested  against  creeds  aad  catechisms,  and  who  rejoiced  when 
a  man  came  forward  boldly,  and,  as  Lowell  profanel}'  says,  — 

"  Cared  not  a  d— n  for  their  damning." 

In  making  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Parker's  character  and  use- 
fulness, it  is  not  necessary  to  contend  tliat  his  views  were 
correct,  or  to  take  tliat  matter  into  consideration  at  all. 
Every  man  wlio  protests^  as  Parker  did,  is  a  legitimate  fol- 
lower of  Luther,  no  matter  what  his  views  are  ;  and  the  man 
who  boldly  confronts  ixjpular  infidelity  (when  infidelity  gets 
to  be  popular) ,  or  any  superstition  or  fanaticism  or  folly,  — 
whether  it  be  the  extreme  of  orthodox}'  or  the  extreme  of 
rationalism,  the  nonsense  of  antislavery  or  the  nonsense  of 
slavery,  —  does  noble  scirvice  to  the  nice. 

Mr.  Parker  was  not  a  tolerant  man,  of  course.  He  recog- 
nized every  man's  right  to  his  own  opinions,  and  the  right 
of  every  other  man  to  criticise  and  oppose  them.  Tolera- 
tion, as  commonly  understood,  is  simply  indifference  and 
laziness,  or  popularity-seeking.  Some  preachers  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  i;xchangc  siMviccs  with  nuMi  of  other  ilouonii- 
nations.  Once  in  a  while,  you  hear  of  a  Baptist  society 
olFering  to  a  UniUirian  socict}'  the  use  of  its  meeting-house 
for  months,  omitting  a  part  of  its  own  services  to  accommo- 
date its  neighbors,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  if  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  a  matter  of  eternal  life  or  eternal  death,  to  the  Ortho- 
dox prcacthor  an<l  his  hoarora,  wliat  oliiigation  is  Ikj  under, 
nay,  what  right  has  hu,  to  givi^  up  half  his  sabhalh  to  a  man 
who  does  not  believe  it  makes  the  slightest  difference  to  a 
man  whether  he  professes  one  creed  or  another,  or  none  at 
all ;  to  a  man  who  holds  to  Pope's  doctrine,  which  is  the  gos- 
pel of  lazy  toleration  and  indilference,  — 

**  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

The  truth  was  the  secret  of  ^Ir.  Parker's  great  popularit)- 
and  influence.  He  represented  what  was,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Church  with  its  clergy 
and  leading  men.     Men  who  were  the  last  to  believe  in  anti- 
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slavery,  in  temperance,  in  rcfonu  movements  generallj^ 
would  tolerate  Parker's  advocac}*  of  all  these  on  account 
of  the  '*  dressing-down  "  wliicli  be  gave  the  ministers  and 
churc'h-mcmbci*8.  lie  was  the  creature,  even  more  tlian  ho 
was  the  creator,  of  those  unbelieving  times.  lie  was  a  man 
of  a  century,  and,  besides  the  work  he  did  in  modifying  and 
softening  the  theology  of  New  England,  has  left  compai'a- 
tivel}'  little  for  any  bod}'  else  to  do. 

Theodore  Parker  has  done  his  work,  and  is  gone.  Wo 
shall  hear  him  no  more.  The  best  description  of  him,  and 
a  piece  of  very  just  criticism  tuo,  may  be  found  in  Jxiwell's 
'*  Fable  for  Critics."  The  concluding  lines  are  all  I  havo 
time  to  cop3' ;  but  the  whole  is  worth  reprinting :  — 

"  Every  word  that  Iio  speaks  has  been  flcHly  furaaced 
In  tlio  blast  of  a  life  that  lias  struggled  In  eanicst. 
Tliere  ho  stands,  looking  more  like  a  ploughman  than  priest; 
If  not  dreadfully  awkward,  not  graceful  at  least; 
Ills  gestures  all  downright  and  same,  If  you  will, 
As  of  brown-fistcd  Hobnail  In  hoelni;  a  drill. 
But  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after  stroke, 
Like  the  blows  of  a  himlK^rcr  ft^llin.*;  an  oak: 
You  forget  the  man  wholly;  you*rc  thankful  to  meet 
With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the  field  and  the  street, 
And  to  hear,  you're  not  over-particular  whence, 
Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Latimer's  sense." 

JUDGE  JULIUS   ROCKWELL   AND  THE   SUPREME  JUDICIAL 

COURT. 

When  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Bigelow,  chief  jus- 
tice, I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  Julius  liockwell  for  the 
vacanc}',  on  the  strength  of  his  decision,  that,  if  a  juror 
wanlcd  to  roc  the  General  Statutes  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  law  in  the  case  he  was  callcil  on  to  settle,  he  ought 
to  be  gratified.  This  decision,  3'ou  know,  was  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  their  theor}'  as  to  the  juiy 
being,  that  nobody  but  a  fool  nuist  serve  thereon ;  and,  iu 
case  (as  too  frequently  happens)  a  sensible  man  happens  to 
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be  impanelled,  ho  must  be  kept  as  ignorant  as  possible  of 
the  particular  case  which  lie  has  to  determine.  If  a  little 
of  the  court's  musty  and  stupid  "  law"  had  been  swapped 
for  Judge  Rockweirs  common  sense,  the  public  would  have 
been  the  gainer.  The  court  had  bettor  insist  upon  a  jur}'  of 
blind  men,  and  done  with  it ;  for  there  is  no  security,  in 
any  case,  that  some  one  of  the  twelve  arbiters  may  not, 
at  some  time  or  otlier,  have  looked  into  the  statutes,  and 
have  remembered  something  he  there  read.  Partiall}'  deaf 
men,  according  to  the  old  joke,  will  do  for  grand  jurors, 
because  they  are  only  obliged  to  hear  one  side  ;  but,  if  Rock- 
well was  wrong,  3'our  juror  ought  to  be,  not  only  blind,  but 
wholly  deaf.  A  dozen  woo<lcn  men  would  be  preferable,  and 
far  cheaper:  let  them  be  a  panel,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  If  the  court  needs  any  thing,  it  is  not  more  legal 
learning,  but  originalit}'  and  strength  enough  to  break  away 
from  its  musty  and  stupid  traditions. 

No  oOiccs  have  been  so  eagerly  sought  for,  of  late  yeara, 
as  \\\i\  Suprcine  and  Snporicjr  Court  judgeships;  and  the 
legal  footfall  has  been  oftenor  hoard  on  the  stops  loading  to 
the  governor's  room  than  an}^  other.  There  is  no  harm  in 
this,  but  a  good  deal  of  cant  in  dcnjing  it,  or  making  a 
pretence  to  the  contrar}'.  The  judicial  ermine  is  out  of 
date  ;  the  wig  is  a  by-gone  institution  ;  and  with  the  ermine 
and  the  wig  lias  gone  the  idea  that  judges  are  any  ditrorcnt 
from  other  mortals.  Wh}*  should  we  expect  them  to  bo? 
Is  not  a  man  capable  of  giving  an  honest  d(;cision  in  a  hun- 
dred-dollar lawsuit  unless  we  invest  him  in  our  minds  with 
godlike  attributes?  There  is  that  story  of  Judge  Grier, 
which  over3'body  delights  in,  and  which  redeems  his  pro- 
slaver}' record  from  utter  contempt,  —  how  he  set  aside  the 
unjust  verdict  of  a  jur}'  against  an  unpopular  man,  with  this 
remark,  ''Enter  the  verdict,  Mr.  Clerk:  enter  also,  'Set 
aside  b}'  the  court.*  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  it 
takes  thirteen  men  to  steal  a  man's  fiirm  in  this  court.*' 

I  hope  we  shall  some  time  get  rid  of  this  delusion,  that  we 
must  have  our  greatest  men  in  our  supreme  courts.     I  do 
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not  see  but  we  get  along  full  as  well  with  our  highest  court 
as  we  did  when  Shaw  and  Wilde  and  Hubbard  and  Morton 
were  upon  it.  It  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  an}'  enormous 
degree  of  ability  is  required  to  decide  the  great  case  of 
Commonwealth  versus  Michael  El  wood,  carried  up  on  excep- 
tions, in  which  the  point  was,  wliether  the  indictment  describ- 
ing the  propert}-  stolen  by  Michael  was  properl}'  described  in 
the  indictment.  **Four  domestic  fowls,  otherwise  called 
barn-door  fowls,"  said  the  indictment.  Micliael,  by  his 
counsel,  contended  that  tliis  was  not  a  sufTlcient  dc8crii>tion ; 
and  tlio  :ilUjriii!y-<r<;ii(;|-:i|  whs  roiiipi'llrd  (4>  cilo  Mm;  diction- 
aries, and  Woods's  ''Natural  Ilistor},"  and  Macaulny's 
'*  Essays,"  in  order  that  the  court  above  might  be  satisfied, 
and  Michnel  Ik;  punished  for  his  larceu}'.  For  my  part,  I 
think  some  means  ought  to  be  devised  for  keeping  such 
questions  as  this  out  of  the  Supreme  Court.  What  differ- 
ence could  it  make  to  Michael  Ehvood  whether  the  fowls 
were  minutel}'  described  or  not?  If  the  district-attorney 
had  followed  Milton,  and  accused  Michael  of  stealing  four  • 
'Maine,  villntic  fowls,"  1  cannot  see  that  the  prisoner  would 
have  had  any  right  to  complain.  It  is  too  bad  that  lawyers 
should  be  allowed  to  obstnict  justice  in  this  way,  or  that 
courts  should  l>c  compelled  to  h<»ar  such  absurd  questions 
debated. 

There  was  another  case,  not  long  ago,  in  which  one  of 
the  minor  points  was,  whether  a  weapon  used  in  a  case  of 
manslaughter  was  sufficientl}'  described  when  described  as  a 
"  whipstock."  I  don*t  know  how  this  tremendous  point 
was  decided ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that,  for  the  decision  of 
such  a  question,  the  less  of  a  law3'er  3'ou  have  on  the  bench, 
the  better.  I  suppose  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  court  of 
ap[K»als ;  bjit  it  surely  ought  to  be  for  some  better  purpose 
than  fussing  over  these  questions.  If  Judge  Brigham  or 
Ju(l«»e  Kockwell  can  sentence  Michael  Elwood  to  any  punish- 
ment which  seems  fair  and  just  under  the  statute  provisions, 
surely  the}'  are  capable  of  passing  \\\)o\\  the  question,  whether 
his  offence  was  correctly  and  fully  described  or  not.     And 
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it  seems  as  if  a  statute  might  be  framed  which  would  keep 
such  questions  as  this,  not  onl}'  from  going  up,  but  from 
being  raised  at  all :  but  the  small  law3'ers  would  fight 
against  it,  I  suppose,  and  declaim  about  Runn3'mede,  and 
fane}'  Ihemsi'lves  Pynis  and  Sidneys  and  Ilampdens;  and  wo 
should  never  hear  liie  last  of  it. 

Tlie  attempt  to  introduce  into  legislative  proceedings  the 
rubbish  known  as  the  ''  rules  of  law  and  evidence,"  which 
have  overlaid  the  courts,  darkened  counsel,  obscured  common 
sense,  and  hindered  justice,  for  so  many  hundred  years,  is 
not  ver}'  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  tlie 
practice  in  tlie  courts  will  by  and  by  be  made  more  nearly 
to  conform  to  the  rules  of  common  sense  which  prevail  in 
legislative  assemblies,  town-meetings,  and  political  and 
social  life,  llearsa}*  ?  —  why  should  3'ou  not  act  upon  hear- 
sa}'?  You  buy  and  sell,  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage, 
vote  and  govern,  upon  hearsay :  why  not  tr^'  causes  on  hear- 
sa}',  only  scrutinizing  and  sifting  3'our  hearsa}'  as  3'ou  ought 
to  in  nil  things?  /  Why  not  l(;t  common  sense  get  into  Iho 
court  as  well  as  into  (he  [)nlpit  and  into  the  medical  uciiool? 
You  trust  yoin*  bod3^  to  a  doctor's  hcarsa3',  and  3'our  soul  to 
a  minister's  hearsn}' :  let  a  witnc'ss's  and  a  lawyer's  and  a 
judge's  be  just  as  serviceable  for  the  imprisoned  juror,  and 
as  innocent  for  the  belcagured  prisoner  or  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. The  ermine^  (w.id  or  (u)nstnictive),  and  the  robe, 
and  the  white  cravat,  and  the  oath,  and  the  ridiculous  formu- 
la of  the  indictment  and  complaint  and  pleading, — mak- 
ing it  a  necessity  to  tell  a  score  of  lies  to  get  at  one  truth, — 
are  onl}'  a  [)art  of  that  mystery  and  humbug  1)3'  which  the 
human  mind  is  enslaved,  as  by  the  surplice  of  the  clergyman, 
and  the  Latin  prescription  of  the  doctor. 

Ah !  when  I  think  of  Judge  Rockwell  and  of  Judge  Colt, 

admirable   on  and  off  the   bench,  I  withdraw  all  offensive 

sarcasm. 

uom:i:T  kanioul. 

Mr.  Rantoul  was,  beyond  all  question,  the  ablest  man  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  England,  and,  with  the  excep- 
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lion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  ablest  man  of  any  part}'.  As  a 
dc1)alcr,  he  had  few,  if  anj-,  C(|nal8  in  tlie  whole  countrj* ; 
while  his  addresses  in  court  and  before  the  people  were 
models  of  clear,  concise,  and  lucid  argumentation.  Mr. 
IvHiilonl  was  from  Iiis  earl}-  manhoo<l  a  Democrat.  AUIiougli 
of  a  Federal  and  AVhig  famil}',  and  possessing  talents  which 
would  have  given  him  an^*  station  he  should  choose,  had  he 
preferred  to  net  with  Ihc  Whig  pari}*,  he  fought  for  and  with 
the  Democratic  part}'  of  the  State  during  many  years,  in 
which  it  struggled  along  in  a  hopc^less  and  meagre  minority. 
He  defended  its  doctrines  in  the  legislature.  It  is  among 
the  choicest  reminiscences  of  old  Democrats  how  Mr.  Ran- 
toul  used  to  meet  the  Whig  debaters  in  the  Uouse,  and 
always  vanquished  them  by  superior  argument  or  superior 
skill.  Before  the  people  he  was  also  indefatigable,  and  did 
more  than  a  score  of  any  other  men  to  give  his  party  a  strong 
position.  Better  than  all  this,  Mr.  Rantoul  was  a  Democrat 
in  something  more  than  a  party  sense,  lie  studied  and 
believed  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Jelferson  ;  and,  for  carry- 
ing them  out  to  tlieir  true  results,  he  was  driven  out  of  his 
party. 

lie  was  a  leading  temperance  man  ;  and  the  opponents  of 
the  gallows  will  always  remember  that  tlieir  strongest  and 
Hh.'irpost  wrapoiis  to  1m*w  down  that  iiistitulion  wimc  forged 
in  Mr.  llantouTs  workshoi).  At  a  later  day,  and  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  was  the  determined  enemy  of  slavery. 
It  detracts  not  one  iota  from  his  sincerity  iu  this  respect  that 
he  concluded  not  to  oppose  the  election  of  Gen.  Pierce. 

We  shall  not  forget  hearing  him  proclaim  at  Salem  in 
1850-51,  in  his  bohlest  and  most  emphatic  manner,  the  great 
truth,  that  *'  liberty  is  national,  and  slavery  is  sectional,'*  — 
a  truth  which,  fully  acted  upon,  will  destroy  slavery.  For  a 
man  who  has  broken  away  from  a  proslavery  i)arty,  and 
acted  in  other  ranks,  such  a  declaration  would  be  as  easy  as 
any  other  word  :  not  so  for  a  man  who  designed  to  remain  iii 
a  [)arty  until  it  was  purified,  or  so  long  as  he  could  see  a 
chdncQ  of  cifecting  good  results  by  rem.'dning.     The  persecu- 
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tion  to  which  Mr.  Ilautoul  was  sulyectcd  in  his  own  part}', 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  resisted  it,  are  proofs  of 
his  sincerity,  which  the  antislavery  men  of  this  State  will 
always  romembor  with  gratitude.  To  his  part}',  which  ho 
hud  hiiilt  lip,  and  iu  which  h(;  was  dcsUiicd  to  take  a  still 
nior<!  i)roiaiiU!nl  position,  and  to  the  eoiintiy,  whicli  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  so  great  a  nuin,  Mr.  UantouFs  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss. 

ELBRIDGE  GERRT  ROUINSOK.' 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on  the  24ih 
of  June,  1805.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a 
carriage-painter;  and,  after  serving  his  time  at  Concord, 
went  to  Salem,  where  he  worked  at  the  same  business.  Iu 
1831  he  removed  to  Dedham,  where,  for  a  time,  he  followed 
the  same  calling.  Here  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  for 
the  newspapers,  —  both  for  "The  Advertiser"  and  "The 
Patriot,"  we  believe.  "The  Advertiser"  was  then  pnb- 
lish«'«l  by  Ml'.  I'ilKMK'/.iM'  I«''isli.  Mr.  Uoliiiisoii  (MiiitribiiLcd 
man}'  tales  and  sketches  to  its  eoiuimis,  and  an  endless 
number  of  aiioc»lotes  and  jokes,  many  of  which  were  ex- 
quisitely told,  and  some  of  which  are  even  now  standing 
favorites  of  the  newspapers,  and  re-appear  every  year  as 
regularly  almost  as  the  counting-house  almanac.^  At  this 
time,  being  in  high  health  and  s^iirils,  and  possessed  of  au 
admirable  humor,  and  Hue  power  of  amusing  his  friends, 
Mr.  Uobinson  was  the  favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  Dis- 
ease soon  came  to  sadden,  in  some  degree,  his  exuberant 
cheerfulness ;  but  to  the  last,  among  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, he  was  a  cheerful  antl  very  humorous  man. 

After  INIr.  Fish  died,  Mr.  Uobinson  purchased  ''The  Ad- 
vertiser," in  August,  18o7.  He  i)ublishcd  it  by  that  name 
until  February,  1839,  when  he  made  it  a  political  paper,  and 
styled  it  "  The  Democrat."     He  supported  the  Democratic 


1  '*  WaiTiugtoii's  eldest  brothor.'* 

2  See  Ai)pentlix  D. 
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policy  and  nominations  until  1848,  when  he  and  Lis  paper 
went  Willi  the  Free-Soil  party  for  Mr.  Van  Burcn.  His 
health  soon  began  to  fail,  Iiowever,  and  Iiis  interest  in 
partisan  politics  diminished  ;  and  more  of  his  attention  was 
paid  to  literary  matters  and  general  miscellan}-.  lie  was  a 
great  reader  of  books,  and  a  careful  saver  of  tiiem. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  strictly  the  friend  of  order,  of  temper- 
ance, of  freedom,  of  peace,  of  good  neighborhood,  to  all 
men.  His  weeklj*^  visit  to  his  subscribers  was  a  pleasant 
and  kindlj'  one,  and  he  brought  no  vicious  counsel  with  him. 
At  last,  when  tliti  end  upproadi<Ml,  \\v.  w.'is  ready  and  willing 
to  go  ;  his  thoughts  of  faniily  and  friends  being  not  anxious, 
but  cheoiful  and  confident,  and  his  reliance  in  the  goodness  of 
God  sustaining  him  tin'ough  all  his  sickness  to  the  last  dread 
end.  He  died  peacefully  and  happilj'  as  he  had  alwa3'8  lived. 
His  outward  circumstances  were  pleasant.  Blessed  with 
an  alfectionato  wife  and  two  children,  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  his  lot  might  be  called  a  happy  one,  except  these 
bonds  of  disease.  The  wise  dcQnition  of  wealth  might 
apply  I o  him;  and,  tried  by  it,  he  was  a  rich  man:  *'Tho 
wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things  he  loves  and 
blesses,  the  number  of  things  he  is  loved  and  blessed  by." 
But  he  has  left  his  house  and  his  friends,  and  '^  the  warm 
precincts  of  the  cheerful  day."  Peace  to  his  memorj',  which 
shall  be  ever  pleasant  to  all  who  knew  him ! 


<( 


Blue  be  the  sky,  and  soft  the  breeze; 

Earth  green  hoiieath  thy  feet; 
And  be  the  damp  mound  gently  pressed 
Into  thy  narrow  place  of  rest. 

There,  through  the  long,  long  summer-hoursy 

The  golden  light  shall  lie, 
And  thick  young  herbs,  and  groups  of  llowcrSy 

Stand  in  their  hcnuty  by; 
Tlie  oriole  shall  build,  and  tell 
nii*  love-talc  close  beside  tliy  cell ; 

The  idle  buttcrHy 
Shall  rest  him  there;  and  there  be  heard 
The  hoiisewife-l>ee  and  humming-bird. 
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And  if,  around  his  place  of  sleepy 

The  friends  he  loTed  sbookl  come  and  weep^ 

They  m^t  not  haste  to  go: 
Soft  airs  and  song  and  light  and  bloom 
Shan  keep  them  lingering  by  his  tomb ; 

There  to  their  softened  hearts  shall  bear 
The  thoughts  of  what  has  been. 

And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene; 

Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 
Isy  that  his  grare  is  green." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BRIEF  lUOGUArillES  {Cmiinued). 

CIIARLKS   SUMMRR. 

[In  1883.] 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Sumner  is  not  so  fascinating  as  he  was 
ten  oi^  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  this. 
His  life  lijis  been  *' fieri]}'  fiirnaced,"  for  the  last  fifteen 
yenrs,  in  a  lie:it  such  as  few  men  in  this  country  luivc  ever 
undcrjijono.  Ki<!;lilccn  or  twenty  years  ago,  —  say  in  1840 
and  1817,  —  wlien  lie  first  came  into  tlie  Whig  conventions 
with  8ti»[)hcn  C.  Phillips,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
John  G.  Palfrey,  and  Charles  Allen,  and  William  Dwight, 
and  fought  AVobster  and  Ashmun  and  Winthrop  on  the 
question  of  making  vital  the  Whig  antislavery  resolutions 
of  the  previous  ten  years  by  virtually  pledging  the  Whig 
party  to  resist  an}'  further  slaveholding  and  doughface  nomi- 
nation for  national  ofldce,  —  at  this  time  he  was  not  only  an 
earnest,  strong,  and  argumentative  orator,  but  a  careM 
student  of  the  graces  of  style ;  and  he  was  listened  to  with 
almost  as  attentive  an  ear,  and  looked  at  with  almost  as 
admiring  an  eye,  as  Mr.  Everett  himself.  Neither  of  them 
could  ever,  for  spontaneity  and  the  natural  oratorical  gift, 
com[)are  with  Wendell  Phillips ;  and  his  power  of  pleasing 
seems  never  to  gi'ow  old. 

But  Sumner,  ever  since  1856,  has  had  other  work  to  do 
besides  studying  the  graces  and  tricks  which  are  the  proper 
exercises  of  the  holiday  orator,  and  which  not  even  great 
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find  Hpotitanooiis  omlors  arc  exempt  from.  lie  has  become 
n  l^reat  MlnUmiiian,  an  expert  debater,  a  flery  propagandist 
of  IdeaH ;  a  iiinn  U)  ride  the  wliirlwiiid  of  civil  controversy, 
and  direct  llic  Htonn  of  opinion  uhieli  is  to  determine  for  a 
qnarter  or  half  a  century,  for  good  or  evil,  the  destinies  of 
the  (!onn(ry.  Mr.  Snmncr's  words  are  *'  half-battles:"  the}' 
are  aM  hard  as  cannon-balls,  and  well  aimed  from  an  Arm- 
Ntrong  gnn.  No  man  in  the  civil  service,  —  if  we  except  Mr. 
]<ineoln  himself,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  his  advisers, 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  who  could  do  things  with  or  without,  or  even 
against,  popular  or  congressional  approval,  and  defy  conse- 
(|ueueeM,  —  no  man  has  had  so  great  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  for  the  last  four  years. 

Ono  great  seeivt  of  his  power  is  his  intense  pcrsonalil}'. 
Ho  is  so  tlioix>ughly  in  earnest,  and  so  conscious  of  his  power, 
tlu\t  no  obstacle  seems  to  him  too  great  to  be  overcome. 
His  capacity  fi>r  business  is  very  great.  His  habits  ai*c 
(M^IvmIn  and  sysUMnaliv*.  Ilo  is  frank  in  his  draliuix-s  willi  all 
nuM\  ulu)  innno  ti)  hint  for  aid  or  advice.  H  he  agrees  to  do 
a  thing,  ho  goes  to  work  ami  diK's  it,  or  at  least  attempts  it, 
and  is  not  salisliinl  willi  ono  ivpulso  ;  so  that,  with  his  won- 
dorl\d  oarnestnoss  ami  industry,  ho  is  moiv  than  a  match,  as 
a  tViond  i»r  an  onomv,  for  half  a  di»7.on  hikowarm  ov  indif- 
^'oivnt  men  x\lu>  ma\  l>o  arras od  auain^l  him.  In  tho  Si*iialo 
ho  has  many  inlluoulial  poi-sonal  onomios,  who  do  not  like 
his  stylo  v»r  dvuuii  thin^^^,  —  pivx  ish  men,  like  Fossouden  ;  or 
men  who  tool  oMiuvd  to  oator  s<.»mowhat  to  Xorth-wosiloru 
novii\>  dislike,  liko  Tnunbull ;  or  t^^Kuloators,  like  lX»v»!iulo. 
Uut  uuMx*  tlovibdily  in  the  Sonato  woiild  l»o  attain^\l,  prv>ba- 
M\ ,  at  tho  o\iHMiso  v>l"  lhvv>o  grv\U  and  vuonnasterini;  qualitit'^ 
whiv'U  uiako  hiai  ono  ol*  the  jK»wors  and  v^lalo:>  v»f  U»o  vx»uuir\ . 
Of  kxhu-so,  tho  *:rv\Hl  :!i\x*ivt,  a:\cr  all,  is  iho  fad  that  he  is 
n;:!Ux  aiui  ;>  \>:;Ii  Vao  |H\»p!o  in  liio  Kvuil  rui»k  v»r  lliv  prv>- 
\\s>iv^n  ;  r.v>  ;>vnvr^^Ivr,  aikI  uo\^.r  rvK<:>v»iv. 
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[In  1874.] 

Mr.  Sumner  would  not  be  properly  described  as  **  a  hu- 
morist ;  "  yet  he  was  b}'  no  means  incapable  of  enjoying  and 
making  a  joke,  and  was  an  excellent  companion  at  the  table 
M'hcre  humor  is  relished.  Bishop  Ilaven  saj's  he  was  the 
*'chicfc8t  of  our  statesmcu."  A  philanthropist,  I  suppose, 
is  one  who  loves  his  fcllow-?>ian,  and  is,  with  more  or  less 
constanc}',  emplo3ed  in  devising  plans  and  gathering  money 
for  alleviating  the  condition  of  ?na;i,  cspeciall}*  the  criminal, 
the  jianpcr,  and  the  physically  unfortunate.  He  is  sometimes 
a  statesman  iKjsides ;  i.e.,  if  he  gets  time  to  be.  Now,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  one  who  did  not  care  for  or  deal  with  man^ 
but  with  men;  whose  studies  were  in  the  direction  of  the 
riglds  of  races,  not  attracted  toward  the  misfortunes  of 
individuals.  This  is  manifest  everj'where  in  his  life  and 
labor.  I  don't  remember  any  exception  to  this  since  the 
prison-discipline  controversy  forty  years  ago,  even  if  this 
was  an  exception.  It  was  the  barbarism  of  slaver}**  in  the 
sense  of  slaver}-  being  a  denial  of  the  right  of  man  to  him- 
self, it  was  the  crime  against  Kans:is  as  a  State,  as  a  body 
politic,  which  mainly  excited  his  ire ;  and  it  was  because 
he  was  a  man  of  this  great  statesmanlike  quality  that  he  so 
disappointed  at  last  some  even  of  his  greatest  friends,  who 
had  misconceived  his  bent,  and  were  afraid  he  was  merelj'  a 
philanthropist  like  (for  example)  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith  in  his 
3'ounger  da3's,  John  Ilowartl  of  England,  and  othere.  Mr. 
Sumner  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  man  more  like  Sir  Saji- 
uel  Komill}'  in  this  statesmanlike  bent ;  and  Sir  Samuel  was 
one  of  the  gi-eatest  and  best  of  Englishmen,  as  the  English 
Whig  party  was  tlie  greatest  and  best  party  that  ever  cx- 
ihUmI. 

Wlien  Mr.  Sumner  (iu  18G1)  was  on  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, a  Boston  contractor  to  whom  the  government  owed 
considerable  money  went  on  to  collect  it.     He  took  certain 

>  It  was  "  AVarringt oil's "  opinion,  that  Mr.  Sumner's  Introduction  to 
his  lM)ok  on  White  Slavery  in  the  I^rbary  States  was  the  best  thing 
ho  ever  wrote. 
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other  claims  willi  him ;  among  them  one  of  forty  thotisaiul 
dollars,  which  a  Boston  merchant  of  the  most  extreme  and 
nltra  hnnkcrism  intrnstcd  to  him.  When  the  contractor 
rctnrned,  he  met  the  hunker  merchant,  and  told  him  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  his  monc}-.  Overflowing,  not  onl}'  witli 
gi'atitude  and  joy,  but  with  suqmse,  hunker  asked,  "  Why ! 
how  did  3'ou  get  it?  I  had  no  idea  you  would  be  successful 
in  getting  it."  —  "  Oli !  "  said  the  otiicr,  '*  I  hud  notliing  to 
do  with  it.  Sumner  hap[>ened  to  be  in  AVashington  ;  and  I 
put  the  matter  in  his  hands,  and  he  Oxed  it.*'  —  ''Well," 
said  hunker,  "  it  docs  seem  as  if  Sumner  was  growing  more 
and  more  practical  every  year."  Under  an  administration 
like  Buchanan's  or  Pierce's,  when  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  Sumner  should  be  on  any  committee,  it  docs  not 
seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  did  not  obtain  a  reputation 
as  a  practical  man.  But  it  would  be  difllcult  to  name  a 
man,  —  and  this  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
have  been  to  Wasliington  on  business,  and  have  asked  Mr. 
Sumner's  aid,  —  it  would  be  difPcnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  a  man  so  industrious,  nictUodical,  tiiorougli,  (.'lu^rgcliij, 
and  successful,  in  attending  to  pure  matters  of  hitsiuess. 
This  is  tliL'  sini[)le  fact,  and  no  ('xagg(?ration  uliatcver. 
His  great  practical  talent  excels  tUat  of  almost  ever}*  man 
we  have  ever  sent  to  Congress. 

AVlien  tlui  pi'opli*  I  have  nioulioued  fiiund  out,  as  they 
did  during  ^Ir.  Lincoln's  administration,  that  the  groat 
senator  was  as  [)roTnpt  a  businoss-mnn  as  the  State  ever  sent 
to  Washington ;  and,  later,  when  they  relied  on  him  alwajs 
for  sound  views  of  Iinancial  questions  according  to  the  best 
traditions  and  exi)erience,  —  they  were  invariably  glad  to  see 
him  here,  especially  aflei*  the  Oreoley  matter  hail  a  lit  tic 
blown  over,  and  it  was  found  that  '*  nepotism,"  though 
carried  a  little  too  far  in  the  line  of  thoroughness  of  illus- 
tration, was  not  unjust  to  the  presidential  head  of  the 
nation.  AVho  IhaL  renieniluTs  (he  events  of  ISGI,  1^S(»2, 
and  1803,  and  ^Ir.  Sumner's  struggles  to  get  rid  of  the 
conservative  and  Union-saving  metJiod  of  carrying  on  the 
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war  by  adopting  Mr.  Seward's  and  Mr.  Adams's  plan  of 
gnarantoeing  that  Rlavory  shoiiUl  no  longer  in  the  StaU's  live 
a  threatened  life,  but  should  be  nuide  secure  b}-  positive 
constitutional  provision,  —  who  that  remembers  his  speeches 
at  our  State  conventions,  and  their  contrast  with  the 
instructions  given  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  State  Department, 
can  sa}'  that  he  was  sometliing  else  more  than  he  was  a 
'*  statesman"? 

In  18G2  there  was  a  contest  of  political  ideas  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  men  of  the  antislaverj'  school  ought  to 
remember  and  ap[)reciate.  It  was  the  yaxr  when  huukerism 
here  in  ^lassachusetts  organized  itself  to  prevent  the  re- 
election of  John  A.  Andrew  as  governor,  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner as  senator.  It  was  the  year  when  was  decided  the 
question,  whether  a  more  radical  issue  should  or  should  not 
be  made  with  the  rebellion  ;  whether  Africa  should  be  carried 
into  the  war  by  the  emplo^'ment  of  black  men  as  soldiers ; 
and  whether  the  government  should  stop  maundering  and 
snivelling  about  the  abstract  question  of  the  right  to  secede, 
and  fight  out  the  war  on  the  real  and  vital  issue,  —  the 
existence  of  slaveiy.  I  sa}',  it  was  the  year  when  this  ques- 
tion was  decided ;  because  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if 
Massachusetts  had  fallen  back  in  18G2,  and  had  defeated 
Andrew  and  Sumner,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  have  gone 
forward,  or,  at  least,  not  have  gone  forward  so  firml}-,  and 
have  raised  the  issue  which  finally'  gave  us  victory*  b}'  enlist- 
ing ou  one  side  Uie  moral  i)ower,  which  was  stronger  than 
regi'.ncnls. 

1  well  remember  the  incident  (in  18G2),  when  a  few  radical 
I^epublicans,  four  or  five  at  most,  organized  the  plan  of 
compelling  the  Republican  State  Convention  to  nominate 
]Mr.  Snnnier,  and  of  righting  the  "  I*<;ople'M  **  l»arty,  as  it 
dared  to  call  itself,  on  its  own  chosen  ''conservative" 
ground ;  and,  if  any  one  doubts  the  difllculties  of  the  situa- 
tion, I  should  like  to  have  him  look  back,  and  read  the 
speeches  and  resolutions  of  Joel  Parker  and  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  aiid  tlic  men  who  tried  by  that  movement  to  make  the 
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war  a  war  for  *' the  flag"  only,  and  not  for  freedom  and 
regeneration.  Charles  Sumner  was  the  gi'eat  central  figure 
of  that  contest ;  and,  from  that  time  forward  to  tlie  end  of 
reconstruction,  lie  was  llio  great  civic  hero  of  the  crisis. 
Deny  it  who  ma}',  Iiistor}'  will  inevitably  and  with  empluisis 
declare  this ;  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  obliterate 
the  record. 

I  have  seen  but  little  reference,  in  all  the  tributes  made  to 
the  character  of  our  great  senator,  to  his  strong  solicitude 
for  the  spread  and  permanency  of  republican  ideas  in 
Europe.  I  have  man}'  times  been  struck  with  the  uniformity 
of  his  opinion  as  to  tlie  fitness  of  all  those  peoples  for  the 
freest  and  most  flexible  goviM-nments.  The  French,  lie 
always  iusisU'd,  wore  as  fit  for  republicans  as  anybody. 
An  established  republican  and  democrat  himself,  he  never 
dreamed  of  making  exceptions ;  and,  even  although  he  had 
specialties  and  particular  objects  for  his  democratic  fmy,  ho 
never,  as  Axr  as  I  know,  doubted  the  theory  of  democracy, 
or  dreamed  that  Ihoro  were  or  could  be  any  exceptions  to  it. 
This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  character. 

GKOIKJK    L.    ST i: A  HNS. 

Few  men  are  left  in  Boston  to  sustain  so  well  as  Mr. 
Stearns  the  reputation  its  merchant  t)hilanthropists  have 
given  it.  lie  was  b}'  no  means  one  of  her  richest  men, 
though  he  was  in  very  sueeessful  business,  and  in  the  n^ceipt 
of  a  large  ycarl}'  income.  lie  diil  not  give  mouc}'  b}^  the 
million  dollars  at  a  time,  —  he  could  not  afford  that,  —  but 
he  gave  veiy  liberally  for  a  great  diversity  of  objects,  and 
alwa3's  for  good  ones.  And,  besides,  he  gave  what  was 
much  better  than  mone}*,  —  time,  more  than  he  could  well 
spare  from  his  extensive  business ;  entngy,  which,  to  a  nmii 
of  his  frail  bod}'  and  feeble  health,  was  a  part  of  life  itself; 
rare  organizing  faculty,  which  made  every  man  feel  that  his 
projects  were  feasible  ;  strong  persuasive  powers  and  un- 
daunted perseverance,  which  converted  the  unwilling,  and 
conquered  the  stubborn  ;  faith,  which  removed  mountains  of 
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dilBcultj' ;  and  a  cheerful  optimism,  which  made  cvcrvbo<ly  ho 
met  satisfied  that  the  battle,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  snro 
to  be  won  before  long.  So  that,  although  man3-  men  have 
given  more  mone3'  for  philanthropic  objects,  few,  if  an}*, 
have  contributed  more  groatl}'  to  tiieir  success:  and  the 
hundred  tliousand  dollars  which  we  aro  assured  he  gave  for 
public  puiposcs  and  in  private  charities  within  the  last 
dozen  or  fifteen  3'ears  really  represented,  probabl}',  fivefold 
that  sum,  even  in  mone}' ;  and  the  heart-work  and  brain-work 
with  wliidi  ho  accompanitM]  it  wei*e  ]»oyoncl  all  price. 

We  suppose  no  man  not  directly  onlislcd  in  the  Kansas 
controvers}',  either  in  the  field  of  actual  conflict  or  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  at  Washington,  did  so  much  as  Major 
Stearns  for  the  freedom  of  that  State.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  John  Brown,  that  breaker  of  human,  and  builder 
of  divine,  law  ;  and  furnished  him  with  arms  for  that  liberat- 
ing enterprise  into  Virginia,  which,  rather  than  the  siege 
of  Sumtiir,  was  the  beginning  of  the  groat  war.  lie  offered 
liis  services  <o  the  government  in  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troo[)s,  and  carried  into  that  work  a  faculty  for  organization 
such  as  few  men  in  this  connnunit}*  possessed ;  and  to  him, 
in  a  large  degree,  is  due  the  success  of  the  movement.  When 
the  war  closed,  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  agitation  for 
the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  race  he  had  helped  to 
liberate,  and  sent  forth  his  pamphlets,  papei*s,  and  broad 
sheets,  gratuitous!}*,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie 
land,  at  one  time  issuing  no  less  than  sixt}*  thousand  weekly 
of  "The  Right  Way." 

Always  disposed  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  ho 
allowed  himself  to  be  mistaken  in  the  character  of  Andrew 
JohiiHon,  with  whom  ho  ha«l  found  it  easy  to  co-operate  in 
Tennessee  ;  but  no  [)i'ide  of  opinion  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ready  acquiescence  in  what  was  soon  found  to  be  the  true 
and  the  universal  view,  by  all  good  men,  of  the  President's 
character.  He  was  no  politician ;  never  asked  for  nor  held 
an  ofllce :  yet  he  was  the  trusted  friend  of  the  best  of  our 
lM)lLticians ;  and  no  man's  advice  was  oftener  sought  hy  our 
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oenators  and  representatives  and  governors.  He  was  of  a 
singiilarl}'^  transparent  and  sincere  nature ;  so  that  no  man 
ever  dreamed  of  doubting  or  distrusting  him  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Ilis  yea  was  3'ea  ;  and  his  nay,  na}' :  yet  he  was  the 
readiest  man  in  the  worI<1  to  3'ield  in  matters  of  detail  to  his 
friends,  when  ho  believed  them  to  bo  better  informed  or 
more  sagacious  tlian  Iiimself.  But  we  need  not  sa}'  more. 
A  great  niunber  of  his  friends  and  associates  of  all  classes 
of  societ}',  and  of  all  creeds  in  religion,  —  mercantile  iVieuds, 
political  friends,  philanthropic  friends,  literary  fi*iends,  and 
ft'iendl}' neiglibors  and  townsmen,  —  assembled  at  Medford, 
where  he  lived,  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  the  deceased  citizen  ; 
and  then  the  assembled  friends  went  awa}'  sorrowing. 

He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  so  long  as 
raemor}'  endures.  The  world  is  poorer  for  his  loss ;  but 
humanit}'  has  been  infinitely  enriched  by  his  life  and  ex- 
ample. Ills  name  will  attend  that  of  America's  chiefest 
martyr,  and  posterit}'  will  know  and  honor  him  as  the  friend 
of  Jolm  lUown. 

WILLIAM   II.    SEWARD. 

Scarce!}'  any  man  of  note  has  been  so  well  liked,  and  so 
griovonsly  disliked,  by  the  same  people,  at  various  times 
during  the  hist  twelve  years,  as  Mr.  Seward,  lie  did  great 
service  to  the  antislavcry  cause,  and  in  a  general  wa}',  before 
he  entered  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet.  He  was  bold  enough  to 
be  an  anti-Mason,  and  never  showed  any  tolerance  toward 
Know-Nothingism.  I  can  call  to  mind  only  two  other  lead- 
ing men  of  his  rank  —  viz.,  Sumner  and  Henry  A.  Wise — who 
fought  the  '*  American '*  movement  boldly.  Wise's  fight  in 
Virginia  broke  the  back  of  that  peculiarl}*  odious  and  anti- 
American  part}' ;  Siunner  made  grand  speeches  against  it ; 
and  Seward  was  always  hostile  to  it.  Let  each  be  freshly 
remembered  for  this.  Yet  Seward  and  Sumner  very  likely 
tiioughl.  Www  (1i[)lumatie  wisdom  one  of  their  chief  claims  to 
recollection  and  gratitude. 

Tlie  four  or  ?i\Q  big  volumes  of  the  secretary's  correspond- 
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ence  with  our  ministers  abroad  and  with  the  ministers  of 
foreign  governments  are  about  as  valuable  for  principles  as 
so  man}''  pages  of  arguments  before  the  Municipal  Court  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Evarts  was  appointed  to  go  to  Geneva  because 
*'Tlie  Alabama"  case  was  a  great  lawsuit,  and  it  was  need- 
ful to  send  a  lawyer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  winning  cases. 
Mr.  Evarts  and  the  rest  got  fifteen  million  dollars ;  or,  sa}', 
fifty  cents  apiece  for  ever}'  person  in  the  United  States.  A 
heav}'  lawsuit.  Frankness,  honest}',  openness,  and  fair  deal- 
ing, by  Mr.  Seward  on  our  part,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the 
hhmk;  (jualtiticH  on  tlio  part  of  Kuglaud,  in  tlio  ou(m;t,  would 
have  saved  all  the  gab,  and  the  spoiling  of  white  paper,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  conscience,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  siMit  abroad,  or  staid  at  home,  '*  to  lie  for  their  coun- 
try." A  great  lawsuit  indeed!  Divided  into  its  elements, 
it  would  have  been  settled  as  easily  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
claims  ai*e  now  settled. 

WILLIAM  STOWE. 

Few  private  citizens  could  have  died,  whose  death  would 
have  occasioned  more  regret  than  that  of  William  Stowe. 
When  he  was  at  the  State  House  last,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  to  see  the  legislature  ever}'  year  for  thirty  years,  excc[)t 
the  year  1870.  In  1871  he  was  in  IJoston  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  post-ofllce,  and  dined 
with  the  Bird  Club,  the  members  of  which  were  among  his 
best  friends.  He  was  always  welcome  at  their  table,  and,  for 
that  matter,  in  every  place  where  good,  witty,  cheery  conver- 
sation was  liked.  On  this  last  occasion,  I  found  him,  feeble 
as  he  was,  as  fond  of  a  joke,  and  almost  as  well  able  to 
enu;t'tain  his  friends,  as  ever. 

Mr.  Stowe's  humor  was  of  a  rai-o  quality ;  but  his 
thorough  contempt  for  cant,  shams,  and  humbugs,  was  one  of 
his  most  endearing  and  enduring  qualities.  I  have  many 
Icttei^s  from  him,  —  mostly  between  18G2  and  18G5,  during 
the  war,  —  which  I  wish  I  had  time  to  look  up.  They  arc 
short,   sharp,   pithy,    and  almost    invariably  contain  some 
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humoroas  ''dig"  at  one  or  more  of  the  most  transparent 
of  the  popular  humbugs.  McClellan  in  the  height  of  hif> 
popularit}',  and  Johnson  from  the  moment  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  apostatizing,  were  his  8i)ecial  objects  of  contempt. 

I  saw  mucli  of  him  in  1858,  and  so  on,  until  he  left  the 
oflicc  of  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  an 
excellent  parliamentarian,  —  all  the  better  for  having  a  con- 
tempt for  the  niceties  and  lore  and  precedents  of  his  pix)- 
fession ;  and  thorouglil}'  imbued  with  the  first  and  only 
parliamcntar}'  principle, — how  to  get  at  the  will  of  the 
asscmbl}'  in  the  quickest  way.  On  one  occasion  he  was  told, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  House,  b}*  the  si)oaker,  *'The  clerk  will 
do  so  and  so."  —  **  Tlie  clerk  will  do  as  he  thinks  proper  about 
it,"  said  Mr.  Stowe,  loudl}'  enough  to  be  heard  not  only 
b}'  the  speaker,  but  b}'  members.  Having  promised  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  abilit}",  ho 
could  not  do  otherwise,  as  recording  officer,  than  to  make  up 
the  record,  or  make  his  indorsement,  accoi-ding  to  the  fact, 
sii]>jr(!t,  of  coiirso,  Ui  (rxpross  onlor  of  tlic  Ifoiise,  and  not 
of  the  si)C:ilvcr.  1  imagine  he  must  have  got  that  odd  habit 
of  suddonl^'  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side  from  a  feel- 
ing of  disconlcnt  at  hearing  frivolous  points  of  order  raised 
for  the  dela}'  of  business. 

He  was  first  chosen  in  1854,  succeeding  Col.  Schoidcr. 
Tlie  Ivnow-Nothing  stnpidit}'  overtook  the  State  in  tlic  fall 
of  that  year.  He  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  that,  of  course, 
cither  before  or  after  the  election  ;  and  so  had  to  give  wa}'  to 
the  caucus  candidate.  Tlie  House  was  glad  to  restore  him 
in  IS.')?  ;  and  lie  held  the  office  until  18G2,  when  he  declined 
a  re-election,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Springfield.* 
Nobody  bettor  deserved  the  place,  either  on  aceoinit  of  fit- 
ness or  party  fidelit}' ;  and  it  was  a  real  J03'  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  able  to  hold  office  during  all  the  vicissitudes, 
even  of  Republican  rule,  until  his  death.  I  infer  from  his 
letters   and    talk,  that,   for  the   last   four  or   five  years  at 

^  "  Warrington  "  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
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least,  be  thought  himself  liable  to  die  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing,  or  without  imracdiutc  warning.  Mr.  Stowe  was  bora  in 
tlic  same  year  with  Gov.  Clallin,  Mtyor  Morrisscy,  and  j'our 
correspondent. 

WILLIAM  SCHOULER. 

Gen.  Schoulcr's  funeral  was  attended  b}'  the  kind  of  people 
he  liked  and  was  associated  with  in  life,  old  political  friends, 
newspaper  men,  military  men,  and  life-long  (almost)  per- 
sonal friends,  —  Dr.  Brewer,  who  was  with  him  in  **  The 
Athis;*'  Gol.  Clapp  of  "The;  Journal,"  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  last  twent}-  3'eai's ;  William  Bogle, 
who  knew  him,  perhaps,  as  well  as  or  better  than  anybody 
outside  of  his  own  family  ;  Col.  N.  A.  Thompson,  George  B. 
Upton,  Peter  Ilarvo}',  and  other  ohl  Boston  Whigs,  with  men 
who  had  been  with  him  in  the  adjutant-generaKs  ofllco  ;  audi 
met  a  Salem  man,  Mi*.  Barlow,  who  came  because  he  knew 
Schouler  in  his  boyhood  at  L3'nn,  when  his  father  as  well  as 
himself  worked  for  a  Mr.  Hall  at  calico-printing.  The 
services  in  the  church  were  conducted  b^'  Dr.  Edson  of  St. 
Anne*s  Church,  Lowell,  who  is  about  eighty  years  old,  I 
suppose,  and  who  has  seen  the  entire  growth  of  Lowell  since 
it  became  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industr}* ;  and  by  Dr. 
Iloppin,  who  was  rector  of  the  chmch  at  old  Cambridge 
when  Schouler  lived  at  West  Cambridge,  thirt3-flve  3ear8 
ago. 

When  I  knew  the  general  first,  in  1838  or  1839,  he  was  a 
devout  and  regular  Episcopalian ;  and  I  presume  he  was 
such  till  his  death.  A  wooden,  red-painted  factor}-,  stationed 
just  off  the  main  road  in  West  Cambridge,  was  the  place  of 
business  where  he,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  carried  on 
f;:di(:o-printing.  At  Mie  ai^r  of  twiMily-fivo  Sdionlcr  was 
inclined  to  politics,  to  the  militar}',  to  literature,  and  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  —  a  public-spirited,  energetic,  and  popular  man, 
well  established  in  business  and  in  life.  lie  used  to  delight 
in  writing  for  a  newspaper  which  I  printed  in  Concord,  prin- 
cipally (as  it  turned  out)  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  politi- 
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cians,  certainl}'  not  for  my  own ;  and  he  used  to  send  up 
'*  lcadci*s  "  which  instructed  the  voters  of  Middlesex  as  to 
the  intricacies  of  sub-treasury  problems,  the  abuses  of  the 
Van  Buren  administration,  &c.,  with  squibs  at  the  expense 
of  *'  The  Concord  Freeman,"  which  I  printed,  and  got  the 
credit  of,  repa3'ing  him  in  kind  allcrward.  lie  was  an  easy 
and  fluent  writer,  and  a  clear  one ;  a  shrewd  and  an  honest 
politician,  and  an  effective  speaker,  perhaps  not  for  Faiieuil 
Hall,  but  for  the  average  countrj'  audience  of  that  da}'. 

One  of  the  most  comical  incidents  in  my  early  recollec- 
tion of  politics  occurred  in  1840,  in  the  town  of  Bolton, 
\?hither  Schouler,  taking  me  up  by  the  wa}',  had  gone  to 
speak  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech,  the  chairman  of  the  town  committee  rose;  and, 
saying  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  three  cheers  should 
be  given  for  the  "eloquent  orator,"  he  proceeded  to  put  it 
deliberately  to  vote  whether  they  should  be  given.  "All 
those  in  favor  of  giving  three  cheers,"  &c.,  "  will  say  A}'." 
There  was  no  objection  ;  and  the  chainnan  then  led  off  with 
the  cheers,  which,  after  such  an  introduction,  were,  as  you 
may  suppose,  scarce!}'  more  than  "  sighs  of  extra  strength 
with  the  chill  on."  For  years  this  Worcester-c6uuty  rural 
enthusiasm  was  a  rccmring  anecdote  to  Schouler  wherever  I 
met  him.  He  was  full  of  stories.  The  traits  of  some  of  his 
old  Scotch  IclIow-workiiiiMi  furnislicd  him  wilh  <)i)p(>rliMiiti(\s 
for  rich  convci*sation  and  good-hearted  mimicry :  he  was 
not  capable  of  ill-natiu'cd  mirthruliicss,  even  under  the  temp- 
tations which  beset  a  natural-born  hiunorist. 

In  1842  he  bought  "The  Lowell  Courier  and  Journal," 
which,  under  various  names,  had  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of 
J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  E.  C.  Purd}',  John  S.  Sleeper,  II.  Hast- 
ings Weld,  Daniel  S.  llichardson,  W.  O.  Bartlctt,  and 
others.  He  set  out  with  ideas  whicii  he  could  not  fully 
cany  out,  —  a  Wa.shington  correspondent,  for  instance.  But 
the  paper  was  a  very  tMIective  one.  J^lidiHescx  County  was 
in  1842  very  "unsound"  in  its  politics,  the  anti-Masonic 
coalition  liaving  demoralized  it  six  or  eight  years  before ; 
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and  the  Lcnvcll  paper  did  much  to  briug  it  round  to  the 
Whig  side.  IIo  staid  in  Lowell  through  the  Texas  crisis, 
and  till  after  Clay's  defeat.  This  last  event  completely 
unmanned  him ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  forlorn  con« 
dition  when  Ilcn  Thurston  arrived  l\v  liorso  express  from 
Boston  at  midnight,  with  a  note  from  Isaac  Livermore, 
giving  news  that  New  York  Iiad  "gone  for  Polk ;  "  the  morn- 
ing news  having  prepared  everybody  for  the  opposite  result. 
At  this  election,  tlie  paper  exhibited  great  zeal  in  opposing 
the  Libert}'  party ;  and  1  rcmcuil)er  some  articles  furnished 
by  Edmund  Quincy,  then  of  the  Garrison  organization, 
showing  up  Birne}*^  and  Joshua  Leavitt  in  all  their  hideous- 
ness.  Abbott  Lawrence's  and  Nathan  Appleton's  position  on 
the  Texas  question,  and  Mr.  Winthrop's  toast,  *'  Our  coun- 
tr}*,  however  bounded,"  did  not  suit  Schouler ;  and  I  remem- 
ber that  a  *' slashing"  and  "crushing"  leader  (as  I  sup- 
posed), which  I  wrote  on  Abbott  Lawrence,  met  with  his 
dccid(Ht  appro vtd.  Tcx:is  wsis  unnexed  in  spite  of  it,  how- 
ever, 

Schouler  was  a  "Conscience  Whig"  of  1846  and  1847, 
within  the  limits  of  party  allegiance ;  but  he  stuck  to  the 
party  in  1848,  having  a  real  faith  in  Taj'lor,  as  well  as  in  the 
party.  The  7th-of-March  speech  was  too  much  for  Iiim, 
and  was  a  great  trial  of  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Webster. 
Failing  to  support  Webster  in  "The  Atlas,"  he  was  driven 
off  by  the  "Stop  my  paper,"  and  "Stop  my  advertisement," 
of  the  Webster  men  of  Boston ;  and,  after  a  while,  he  went 
to  Ohio.  It  would  be  only  repetition  for  me  to  sa}*  what 
cver^bod}'  says  of  his  genuine  goodness,  and  of  the  many 
higli  and  noble  qualities  of  his  character.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage by  Uiiskin  wliich  I  call  to  mind  when  such  men  die  ;  and 
let  me  quote  it  in  concluding  wliat  I  have  to  say  of  this  old 
friend  and  true  man :  "  Consider  also  whether  we  ought  not 
to  be  more  in  the  habit  of  seeking  honor  from  our  descend- 
ants than  our  ancestora,  thinkuig  it  better  to  be  nobly  remem' 
bered  than  nobly  bom.** 
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B.    P.    SniLLABER    ("MRS.    PARTINGTON")    AND  THE   CARPET- 
BAGGERS    (op    "  THE   CARPET-BAG  ")  . 

Tho  death  of  ''Miles  O'Reilly"  brings  to  mind  Sliillabcr'a 
"Carpet-Bag,"  with  which  Ilalpiuc,  wlio  in  1852  and  1853 
Bt^ied  himself  "  Charles  Broadbent,"  was  connected  as  writer 
and  associate-editor.  I  knew  him  a  little  at  that  time,  but 
do  not  rcmemljcr  any  thing  of  his  in  "The  Carpet-Bag" 
worth  special  mention :  indeed,  although  he  was  a  frequent 
writer  of  verse,  he  was  "  no  great  of  a  poet."  As  a  politi- 
cian, however,  he  was  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  I  believe 
he  was  a  genuine  good  fellow.  I  know  Gov.  Andrew  was 
hugely  tickled  with  "  O'Reilly's"  accoimt  of  the  dinner  or 
supper  in  New  York,  in  which  the  governor  was  represented 
as  entertaining  the  compan}'  with  a  song.  His  political 
humor  was  quite  rich ;  but  political  humor  is  very  common, 
and  growing  more  common.  Humorous  writing  is  quite  a 
matter  of  habit.  Once  get  tho  knack  of  it,  and  you  can  go 
on  with  it  forcvcrr.  It  is  not  ever}''  one,  however,  who  can 
get  the  knack. 

Among  the  carpet-baggers  of  1852,  one  of  the  l)est  was 
that  lawyer,  —  too  early  lost,  not  less  able  than  bright,  — 
J.  Q.  A.  GrilTln.  He  wrote  some  caricatures  of  the  8u[)renie- 
court  reports,  —  "Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  decided  in 
tho  Old  Fogy  Court,  dining  Hilary  and  ^lichacbnas  'l\'rnis, 
before  the  Rt.  Hon.  Bei)ee  Dicques,  Baron  Cucumbre,  C.J., 
Hon.  Danelle  Necdhauie,  B.,  and  Hon.  B.  Roussicle,  J." 
The  cases  were  reported  by  Azariah  Binnpas,  who,  with  true 
reporter's  dignity,  insisted  on  styling  his  works  "  Biunpas's 
Reports,"  instead  of  Groton  Reports,  as,  from  their  localit}', 
thc}'  should  have  been  called.  It  was  not  dilficult  for  the 
people  of  Upper  Ililiddlescx  to  fix  upon  the  originals  of  the 
three  justices.  And  I  suppose  the  cases  were  not  very 
grossly  caricatnrod  ;  Mr.  Justice  Dix  iind  ]Mr.  Justice  Russell, 
at  least,  being  not  ovcr-lcarned  in  llic  law.  Gridin's  biu- 
lesque  on  the  Massachusetts  Reports  was  exquisite.  In  one 
case,  Dicques  is  represented  as  deferring  judgment,  because 
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his  **  Indian  "Wars,"  which  was  the  only  book  in  his  law 
library,  Iiad  boon  misplaced.  The  counsel  in  their  argu- 
ments cite  the  IViglow  Papers,  launch,  Dr.  Gannett,  Trask's 
Sermon  on  Tobacco,  V,  B.  Brigham's  llai'd  Cases,  and  so  on  ; 
and  the  Latin  and  Norman-French  lingo  has  a  funnj'  effect. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  genuine  quotation  from  Metcalfs 
and  other  M:issachusetts  lleports  thrown  in  very  comically. 
The  reports  are  not  much  more  absurd,  however,  than  those 
in  Allen  and  Graj'. 

Among  other  wril/jrs  for  "The  Bag"  were  Trowbridge 
(then  calling  himself  "  Taul  Cr(?yton  *'),  Florence  Percy,  C. 
C.  Ilazewcll,  John  C.  Moore  (now  of  '*  The  Boston  Journal," 

—  '*  Peter  Snooks"),  George  Canning  Hill,  W.  D.  O'Connor, 
*' Ethan  Spike"  (a  brother  of  John  G.  Whittier),  and  J.  H. 
A.  Bone,  who  is  now  editing  **The  Cleveland  Herald,"  and 
writing  for  the  monthlj'  magazines.'  Shillaber  wrote  Par- 
tingtonisms  and  Wideswarth  sonnets ;  and  Benjamin  Drew, 
an  o)<l  '*  Boslon- Post "  joker  (who  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards visit'Cd  Canada,  and  wrote  an  interesting  book  about 
the  fugitive  slaves  there) ,  furnished  some  humorous  articles, 

—  or  so  the}*  seemed  to  me,  —  purporting  to  bo  by  "  Dr.  E. 
Goethe  Digg."  I  recall  his  toast,  given  at  a  Fourth-of-July 
celebration :  — 

**  T7ic  AnfjlO'Saxons :  Tliey  are  the  Saxons  who  are  destined  to  dig 
the  graves  of  all  the  other  races.    They  will 


*  Ltvo  through  aU  life,  extoiiil  to  a  f^at  ext4siit, 
Spread  andMdcd,  and  ofMrate  wherever  Uiey  can  make  a  cent* 


tt 


JUDGE   SHARKET  TUB   UNJUST  JUDGE,  AND   ELISHA  BRAZEALLB. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  the  County  of  Jefferson, 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  man  named  Elisha  Brazealle.  Being 
alllicted  with  a  very  loathHonie  disease,  Br:izealle  wjis  assidu- 


1  "  Warrington  *'  also  contributor  soino  iwpcrs  to  the  Carpet-Bag; 
one  signwl  *' nailcy  Junior"  (aoo  Appendix  E),  and  four  or  Ave  on 
"Ensign  Stebbings,"  in  whom,  as  a  candidate,  he  was  very  ranch  inter- 
ested. Ho  wrote  articles  in  his  favor  for  his  paper,  the  Lowell  Ameri- 
cau,  iu  1S52. 
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ously  nursed  from  death's  door  back  to  life  again  by  an 
affectionate  and  faithful  female  mulatto  slave.  1  say 
"female**  advisedl}^;  and  I  won't  hear  or  read  any  sarcasm 
from  any  of  your  critics  on  the  use  oi*  the  word.  Slaves  aro 
not  women,  or  ladies:  the}'  are  only  females,  as  the  sequel 
of  my  little  stor}''  will  show.  Brazealle,  not  altogether  de- 
praved, took  the  faithful  slave  to  Ohio,  and  showed  his 
gratitude  b}'  educating  her,  and  finall}'  by  mariying  her.  IIo 
also  executed  a  deed  for  her  emancipation,  and  had  it 
recorded  both  in  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  to  which  last-named 
State  the  couple  returned.  In  pixxiess  of  time,  the  female 
whom  Mr.  Brazealle  had  marrietl  bore  a  son  ;  and,  in  process 
of  time,  the  planter  hiuiself  sickened  a^^ain,  and  died  ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  leave  a  will,  in  which,  after  reciting  tlie 
deed  of  emancipation,  he  declared  his  intention  to  ratif)'  it, 
and  devised  all  Iiis  property'  to  the  bo}*,  whom  he  acknowl- 
edged to  Ik)  his  sou.  You  see  what  a  bad  uian  Brazealle 
was.  He  had  lived,  in  all  probabilit}^  in  a  state  of  adulter}' ; 
nud  lii^  lind  :UUMnpt(Ml  (<>  cinniinviMit  the  laws  of  Mississi[)pi, 
and  the  genius  of  the  [u^cnli:ir  inslitnlion  which  has  rnU.'d  us 
so  long  and  so  beneficentl}'.  But  his  sin  sought  out  his  con- 
cubine, and  even  his  innocent  son,  and  punished  them  for 
his  iniqnit}' ;  and  Judge  Sharkc}'  was  the  instrument,  under 
Providence,  of  vindicating  moralit}'  and  the  law.  Thus  it 
was :  — 

In  North  Carolina  lived  some  poor  relations  of  Brazealle, 
of  whom  he,  heartless  infidel,  knew  nothing,  and  for  whom 
he  cared  less.  Their  names  are  not  given  in  tiie  record 
before  me  ;  but  I  dare  say  they  are  among  the  leading  Union 
reconstructionists  under  Gov.  IIolden*s  regime.  The}'  heard 
of  the  death  of  their  rich  ^Mississippi  cousin,  or  what  not, 
and  forthwith,  with  a  prudent,  thrifty  spirit  which  does  them 
immortal  honor,  set  out  for  the  South- West.  Tlujy  brought  a 
snil.  It  is  known  and  read  of  all  men  in  Howard's  jNIissis- 
8ip[)i  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  837.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Shar- 
kc}'  the  goo<l  to  adjudicate  upon  the  case.  He  declared 
the   act  of  emancipation   by   Brazealle   to  "  have   had   ita 
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origin  in  an  offence  against  morality,  pernicious  and  detcsta 
bic  OS  an  cxani[)le ;  "  that  the  law  of  the  State  could  not  thus 
be  evaded ;  and  that  ^'  tlie  negroes,  John  Monroe  and  his 
niotiicr,  are  still  slaves,  and  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Elisha 
Brazcalle."  "John  Monroe,'*  said  Sharkc}'  the  benefi- 
cent, "  cannot  take  the  propert}'  as  devisee,  and  it  cannot  be 
hold  in  trust  for  him."  Quile  the  contrarj-.  John,  instead 
of  having  propert}*,  is  himself  property,  he  and  his  mother ; 
and,  so  holding,  Sharkey  di;livcred  John  and  his  mother  over 
Uy  \\\v  pix>i' Noi'lJi-C'.'iroliiia  rrl:i(,ioiis  ;  and  fhny  w(*io  higg<Hl 
buck  to  that  State,  unless  they  were  sold  in  Mississippi  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  So  was  Brazealle  the  lewd 
circumvcnled  b}*  Sharkey*  the  pure ;  so  were  the  anarchical 
contrivances  of  Brazen  lie  the  lawless  brought  to  nought  by 
the  legal  wisdom  and  the  stern  morality  of  Sharkej'  the 
faithful. 

ENSIGN   STEDDINGS,  TUK   POLITICAL   TIUBIMEU. 


[ConipUotl  frt)ra  "The  liOwoU  American/'  with  facts  and  extracts  from 
**  The  CuriKjt-Bag."    By  Mrs.  W.  S.  Robinson.] 

In  the  old  Stebbings  mansion,  which  still  adorns  the 
village  of  Spunkville,  and  where  once  dwelt  his  grandfather, 
Septimius  Stebbings,  shielded  from  obnoxious  atmospheric 
influence,  the  juvenile  Johiel  Stebbings  was  born.  Old 
Molocii  Stebbings,  his  father,  was  one  of  Nature's  noble- 
men ;  and  tlie  Bumsteads,  from  whom  the  ensign  is  de- 
scended maternallj',  were  always  a  glorious  family.  The 
Stebbings  mansion  has  a  gambrel  roof;  and  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible underpinning,  —  as  who  sliould  sa}*,  **  What  need  has 
the  family  of  SUibbings  of  imdcrpinning  ?  '*  The  floors  are  of 
clcnrpino,  well  sanded  ;  tJio  kitchen  (or  living-room)  is  large, 
and  well  vcntilalod  ;  and  the  side;  owr  the  big  oak  table  is 
nearly  covered  with  receipts,  of  which  the  following  ma}' 
serve  as  a  specimen  :  — 


i( 


IIow  TO  Bt.VYKK  YK  GooDLiE  DouoiiNUTTKS.  —  Taykc  two  cgges 
laycd  by  ye  henne,  a  ciippe  and  a  halfc  of  sug^arre,  nighe  untoe  two 
bigge  5|K>onfnlles  of  butter,  a  lialfc-tea^poonfulle  of  ye  soda,  one  do. 
crciuc  of  Tartare,  half  cuppe  of  yo  mi  Ike  of  ye  cowe,  small  lotto  ol 
nutmegge,  flour  ad  UbUumme,** 
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The  front-cntiy  was  adorned  by  a  picture  of  the  battlo 
of  Blenheim,  done  b}'  the  vilhige  painter,  and  called  u 
''Gilchrist."  Often  did  his  wondering  mother  find  Jchiel 
st  .:lihg  in  silent  admiration  before  that  work  of  art,  con- 
templating the  fray  with  those  emotions  which  are  pcculiai 
to  the  embr^'o  soldier.  That  pictui-e  did  much  to  form  the 
character  of  our  presidential  nominee  ;  for,  as  he  gi'ew  older, 
he  developeil  a  gi'cat  desire  fo'*  Miili'  »ry  glory,  and  at  an 
early  age  joined  the  Spunkville  i^igut  Infantry  (called  the 
S.  L.  I.'s),  and  very  soon  became  their  ensign  and  com- 
mander. The  uniform  of  this  company'  was  unusual.  Among 
its  new  features  and  conveniences  it  had  a  hook  projecting 
from  a  rear  portion  of  the  pants,  to  which  the  soldier  might 
hang  his  dress-boots  in  nmddy  weather,  tin  dipi>er,  or  any 
other  light  article  of  baggage.  The  hat,  a  helmet,  sported 
an  Amencan  eagle  of  brass,  almost  as  largo  as  life,  with 
S.  L.  I.  gushing  from  its  beak.* 

In  spite  of  his  warlike  character,  our  hero  was  kind  to  his 
wife  and  to  all  oHum-.s  who  were  iiiidd'or  whi>  lK'loiiLf(M|  to  liiuu 
In  speaking  of  his  wife,  he  saiil,  ^'  iSIrs.  Ensign  Stobbings  is 
not  one  of  the  new-fangled  fools  who  wear  bloomers  ;  but 
she  wears  thirty-five  ^ards  of  cloth,  honest  measiu*e,  pinned, 
hooped,  buttoned,  or  otherwise  seemed,  alK)ut  lior  waist.  If 
I  am  made  President,  I  shall  eneouraiijc  doniestio  manufac- 
tmes  b}'  eonii)elling  Ihu  wouun  to  WL*ar  live  yards  more  iu 
the  shape  of  a  red-aud-white  striped  bunting  shawl.  Bay 
States  !  '^  —  potjh  !  I  am  for  the  Uuiled  States.*' 

This  may  be  considered  a  i)roplietic  remark ;  for  shortly 
after  (in  1852),  at  the  ''Convention  in  Saugus,"  he  received 
the  nomination  for  President  in  opposition  to  two  other  regu- 
lar candidates.*  This  convention  was  packed,  and  the  nom- 
ination was    by   acclamation  ;    for  his  friends   had   followed 


*  This  iiiiiroriii  u  ;us  iNrsi^iHMl  liy  (':i|»t..  (Uhh-^x)  IT.  IU:rhy  ("tlolm 
Pli(i;nix"),  ami,  on  uccouiit  oi  tlio  many  couYoiiiuiLcus  utlucUoil  to  it, 
wius  called  tlio  (Jtiliiariaii  Uniform. 

'^  Name  of  a  shawl  of  the  time. 

s  Reported  by  W.  S.  Robinaoii. 
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his  advice  given  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  convention, 
and  read  hy  Brevet-Gen.  Tompion,  his  voucher.  The  letter 
reads,  — 

*'  I  wish  for  the  office  of  President;  and,  if  I  obtain  it,  I  shall  reward 

my  friends,  and  punish  my  enemies.    Every  meml>er  of  the  Saugus 

Convention  who  votes  for  mo  shall  receive  either  a  post-office,  or  a 

place  in  the  collection  of  customs.    I  would  advise  that  you  refuse  a 

seat  in  the  convention  to  every  man  who  is  not  enrolled  cither  in  the 

army  or  navy  of  the  Unittnl  States. 

"  Yours  strategically, 

"Ension  Stbdbinqs." 

This  Icittcr  w:is  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  it 

was 

'*  Voledy  Tli.it  we  agree  to  exclude  all  jiersons  who  are  not  enrolled 
according  to  the  advice  in  the  above  letter.'' 

And 

"  RMoltcdy  Tliat  we  go  it  blind  for  Ensign  Jehiel  Stebbings." 

The  following  platform  was  then  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice :  — 

AiiTicLE  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  that  which 
constitutes. 

2.  The  anny  and  navy  constitute  us  a  free  people:  therefore,  — 

3.  The  army  anil  the  navy  are  the  Constitution. 

4.  The  President  swears  to  support  the  Constitution, —  i.e.,  the 
army  and  navy:  therefore,  to  do  so  understandingly,  the  President 
ought  t4»  be  a  military  man. 

5.  Ensign  Jchi(>l  Stebbings  is  a  military  man:  it  follows  that  he 
ought  to  be  and  must  be  President 

0.  Executive  patronage  is  a  power  to  bo  used  only  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose: to  do  this  requires  a  wise  man.  Ensign  Stebbings  is  a  wise 
man,  therefore  ought  to  wield  executive  patron:ige;  in  other  words, 
he  must  be  President.  In  fiict,  from  whatever  point  we  start,  we  are 
driven  to  the  same  conclusion  irresistibly. 

7.  It  is  of  no  use  to  op))ose  the  irresistible.  All  other  candidates 
should,  of  i!i>nr«<e,  wltlidraw  from  tli<».  ronh'st. 

8.  (Jovcrnments  are  maiiit'iined  by  rewards  and  punishments;  our 
governuKnit  ought  to  be  maintained:  therefore  Ensign  Stebbings  will 
reward  his  friends,  and  punish  his  enemies. 

.........a 

14.  Ensign  Stebbings  —  he  must  bo  elected. 

The  convention  adjourned  harmoniously,  and  the  ensign 


\ 
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went  bofiie  to  reoeiTe  tke  coogratnUtioDs  of  his  f^low-toiriis- 
mm.  At  the  rotificatioa  meeting  heU  in  Spankviile  he 
made  a  speech  of  acceptance,  in  which  he  said,  *'*  Here, 
wrapped  about  mj'  leA  arm,  joa  see  the  flag  which  I  bure, 
and  as  I  borv  it  fnjm  the  Alamo,  and  oj  I  flashed  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  soldiers  at  the  Aroostook"  (he  hail  liceo 
twitted  witii  running  from  the  eiiem3''s  woodcm  guns).  *"  If 
this  is  not  eiiougli  to  qualify  a  m:tii  to  become  lYesidcnt  of  a 
great,  free,  warlike,  and  independent  nation,  I  would  like  tc 
know  what  is."  (Ap|>lause.)  ^*'  I  liave  heard  of  I^tchoula, 
and  I  have  heard  of  Russia  leather,  and  law  calf;  but,  gentle- 
men, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  smell  of  gunpowder  is  the  true 
presidential  perfume.  Gentlemen,  in  your  resolution  on  the 
tariff,  there  should  have  been  tliis  proviso :  Provided^  liow- 
e%'cr,  that  we  arc  in  favor  of  atlmilliiig  ruEX.  ov  uirrv  all  the 
munitions,  implements,  pom[)s,  and  circumstances  of  glori- 
ous  war,  such  as  tent-pins,  haversacks,  canteens,  brandy, 
spculeSj  blunderbusses,  omnibuses,  ami  other  materials  for 
barric.-ulits,  <lrai;-r(»|»es,  piiKM-iay,  f 'alliiTs,  and  over  sixty 
other  similar  mnnitions,  eudiiii^  with  wolkIcu  k'iis  aiul  siinri- 
cal  iusli-umeuts."  (A  voice  in  the  crowd,  ''  Go  it,  Stobbings  ! 
that  staini>s  yo4ir  availabilit}-  with  llie  American  iieople.") 

*^'  Available  or  not,  ni}*  opinion  is  that  milit^iiy  gloiy  is 
the  onl}'  tnic  national  glory.  Kvery  man,"  he  then  n^snuied, 
*'  who  is  a  memlKT  of  an3*  militaiy  eom|>:uiy,  bliall  luivc  a 
free  pass  over  all  the  railroads  in  the  Union,  whether  in  lime 
of  |»caeo  or  war;  and  military  stores  and  anny  material  shall 
be  transiiorteil  gititnitously."  (Applause  from  the  soKlici-s.) 
*"•  I  am  in  favor  of  high  tariff  U[»on  all  ailiL-les  excopt  mnni> 
tions  of  war.  I  go  for  cheap  |>ostagi*,  ro:ist  l»eef,  an«l  two 
dollars  a  ihiy.  Where  1  put  my  loot,  Iheiv  1  stand.  I  repre- 
sent a  principle ;  and  that  principle  is  bound  to  triumph. 
The  iiidia-nililKTs  of  Civiliiuition  are  always  stainctl  with 
human  gore;  for,  fKMn  tlic  (Mrru!>>t  conllicl  until  iiuw ,  (he 
footsteps  <»f  JKT  progrc-.>%s  through  th<*  :ig<*s  \vA\r  Ikm  ii  fioni 
the  battle-lields  of  one  geiienilion  to  the  liallle-iiehls  of  the 
next.     I  olfcr  myself,  then,  for  the  suffrages  of  the  iieople.'* 
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Dnring  tho  campaign,  newspapers  like  '^  The  Lowell 
American,"  "Clinton  Courant "  (Eclv/in  B3nncr,  editor), 
and  *'TJic  Carpct-Bag,**  tliat  were  not  the  organs  of  the  rcg 
ular  candidates,  snpported  tlic  ensign's  claims  to  the  presi- 
dency' ;  and  they  printed  column  after  column  of  "  Opinions 
of  the  Press ' '  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  other 
States. 

"The  Carpet-Bag"  published  an  article,  in  which  tho 
writer  made  a  calculation,  showing  how  many  electoral  votes 
the  ensign  would  receive.  We  select  the  following  extract. 
It  was  called 

TUE   GAME   OP   URAO. 

**  The  election  of  Scott  or  Pierce  being  demonstrated  to  be  impos- 
Bible,  ft  follows,  of  course,  that  Stcbbings  must  be  chosen.  But  we 
shall  not  stop  here.  We  have  a  calculation  of  our  own,  favorable  to 
Stebbings,  which  must  sali^tfy  the  last  rcmaiuiug  doubter  in  the  Jaud. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  surprising  to  some,  that,  iu  this  calculation,  we 
claim  a  largo  number  of  votes  for  Stcbbings  in  Minnesota,  Utah, 
Nrw  Mcxiiro,  Nrbnisk.'i,  (yUb:i,  Nicara*;ii.'i,  and  P.'iL'igoni.'i.  Ihit  it  is 
time  now  to  develop  the  plan  of  o|icralioiis,  which  must  come  out 
very  soon. 

"Eimign  SlcMngs  is  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedi" 
tlotiy  which  will  probably ^  before  November^  re:nilt  in  the  annexation  of 
all  these  regions  to  tfte  United  States,  in  safety  under  tfie  folds  qf  Uie 
star-spangled  banner,    fjotig  may  it  wane  ! 

"The  expedition  to  capture  Uuffalo  Bay  will  not,  probably,  bo 
Buflicicutly  maturc<l  before  next  spring.  We  si)eak  with  caution.  Wo 
say  *  probably,'  because  it  is  not  certain  that  these  new  States  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  November.  We  have  placed  them  under  the  head 
of  'Doubtful  for  Stcbbings.'  Wo  mean  to  bo  careful  to  avoid  tho 
vaunting  tone  which  our  euemies  use,  and  which  fills  us  with  great 
disgust. 

**  We  shall  now  proceed  to  8|>cak  of  a  few  States  which  some  of  the 
other  parties  pretend  to  claim,  and  we  slnill  show  that  Stebbings  is 
the  only  individual  who  has  any  chiinee  of  carrying  them. 

**  lMAssA<;niTSKrrs.  —  As  »Sl*bblngs  «;ot,s  tlii»  i«xl.iiMn<^  South,  so  ho 
Rwc('|is  through  tlM;  cxtrcmo  N(»rth.  It  may  Xm  said  of  him,  tliat  he 
kno\v««  no  norlb,  no  south,  no  cast,  no  west,  no  nothing. 

"Nkw  IIampshiue.  —  We  candidly  admit  that  Pierce  will  make  a 
good  run  in  his  own  State;  but  Peter  Snooks,  who,  after  leaving  the 
Ma<Hacliusotts  legislature,  wiis  immediately  chosen  a  member  of  the 
New-IIainpshin;  House  of  IvitprcscnUitivcM,  gives  it  aa  his  opiiuon 
that  Stebbings  has  tho  best  chance. 
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^Socm  CAMOvax  is  m  State  very  bard  to  pteaae;  Wt  tlM 
known  §eailmtMU  id  Stebbii^  oo  the  Cuba  question  will  mtaJbt  bia 
Mire  of  the  Trite  of  that  State. 

^  liri.<%co5(«ix.  — The  tienoaii  Tote  b  Mire  ftir  StHibtug^w  In  bij 
better  l<L»  tbe  'SiiwlcHiuiMibolJ-Vcretu,'  ibe  eitt^n  stale*  tbai  be  cau 
play  cm  tbe  Gernian  flute,  and  is  Tery  food  of  Bokjgiia  nnrigri;  vbieb 
faets  sliov  tbai  be  is  interested  in  fore^  matters. 

**Gcr#BGiA  always  Totes  for  tbe  succewful  candidate;  of  coBne, 
4ie  b  safe  for  StebUngs.  Toombt  are  pre|nred  lor  botb  tbe  oU  cor- 
rupt Mf^a.  :2ati<ms. 

"*  ILuse.  —  Tbe  eusi^*s  letter  ti>  tbe  ICayor  of  Saccara{i,  on  tbe 
Liquor  Lav,  bas  made  bim  immensely  popular  in  llaine.    He  say% 

'  I  AM  rS  FATOB  OF  Tlf E  I^W,  AJTD  OPPOSED  TO  ITS  BEISO  PUT  OT 

FOKCK.'  1  Of  course,  be  get«  tbe  support  of  botb  secticjus;  ibe  era  of 
gMNl  feeling;  vill  return;  tlie  uiilia|>f*y  liquor-4|ue»tk«n  will  beoumpro- 
Mii^il ;  aJid  ILuih;  will  li«rl|i  *:Uxl  a  clii<:f  iiia^xi'Ojaic  wli«»«;  An«M!<4<ji*k 
bUu#ry  will  |*n;vciil  ajiy  Uluc-iio^:  a!;^7i>i«m*i  ft«r  lialf  a  ccutury. 
Enrju^i,  and  more  tban  cnougli.  Votes  are  tbe  weapumM  wbicb  do 
the  business ;  and  Stebbings  bas  tbe  votes.  We  wait  with  serene  con- 
fidence tbe  great  resulL*' 

Bosides  l>cing  tbe  great  military  camlidate,  it  was  claimed 

for  liiiii  that  lie  was  al.-^^)  tlit>  <(n-at  aip-it-iiltiiral  (-aiwliflate  ;  and 
tlic  fanning  interest  was  callctl  Hi>on  tu  snpi>ort  him,  Ixnrause, 
for  the  last  ten  \  ears,  he  hud  annuall}*  receival  the  premium 
for  the  I>est  fat  ox  in  the  county  eattle-show,  ami  that  he 
first  intro<liice<l  the  Borneo  wad*llers  to  the  ponltr\'d)reeder3 
of   Spnnkville.      lie  hail   the   earliest   i>*>tatocs,  the  l»iij:«jebt 

1  In  IHG'i  I  was  agooil  deal  iiiU;re:iicd  in  ihe  canvass  fi*r  Prcsi«l<;nt, 
piin;;  in  strongly  for  Hnsi;^n  Stebbiii^^s;  ami  I  inade  a  calculation  fur 
tlio  (j.tr|ict-r»:ig,  wliicli  Wan  liiii  or;^.iii,  sli'iwiiiv;  tlial  lie  \v.>ulil  receive 
Hoiiictliin;;  more  tlian  twenty  tlioii.saiid  electoral  votes,  —  not  mere  i^ipii- 
lar  vote.s,  of  wliich  a  miiii  may  receive  half  a  million,  aiiil  yet  have  no 
pMNl  from  tlieiii.  He  w;is  goiiii^  ^>  receive  the  vote  of  Maine  on  the 
Mlren;;lii  of  hi.-i  letter  Ut  the  ^layor  of  ^^.ict-ara)»,  ileclariiii;  himself  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  Maine  Law,  and  a-^ain^l  its  enforcement,  and  so  on.  I 
menlitiii  thin  here,  that  the  suindint;  joke  of  .Stehhings  and  the  Maino 
I^iw,  which  is  now  use*!  pretty  often  in  the  new.spa|>er8,  is  "my  thnn- 
der."  "A  prK>r  thing,  hut  my  iiwn,"  :i.s  Touchstone  says  of  Amlrey. 
Now,  it  tnrneil  out  lliat  Stehhin^^  got  no  vot-es.  What  was  a  feeble  at- 
t*rmf»t  at  waggery  in  IH.7J  w:*.h  deadly  earn»:st  in  \i^Ji).  His  oft-4|not4*<) 
remark,  "  that  ho  was  in  favor  of  the  Maine  (Liipmr)  l^w,  but  opiMiscd 
to  its  being  put  in  force,"  perfe<:tly  illustrates  the  character  of  all 
political  triniiuera.  —  W.  S.  R.  in  18G9. 
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turnips,  the  heaviest  wheat,  the  3'ellowe8t  carrots,  and  the 
smallest  miistanl,  of  an^'  man  in  New  England ;  and  his 
"deep  phalanx  of  embattled  corn"  excited  the  admiration 
of  everybod}'.  He  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tomato-ketchup:  hence  the  fling  of  his  opposers, 
who  called  him  Tlie  Toviato- Ketchup  candidate.  He  was 
£jre:it  at  catlle-shows,  :nid  made  speeches  at  all  (he  agricultu 
ral  dinners,  and  paraded  his  military  and  other  achievements. 
There  was  not  a  schoolhouse  or  a  pig-pen  built  in  the  neigh- 
borhooil  but  he  was  at  the  '^  raising,"  and  showed  himself  to 
his  constituents. 

Stories  were  in  circulation  about  this  great  statesman  and 
hero,  —  of  how  he  helped  a  jjoor  widow  to  win  her  case  (she 
had  sons  who  could  vote  for  him)^  and  gave  hundreds  of 
cents  to  colored  women  (who  had  husbands,  voters)  for  their 
children,  and  so  made  himself  popular  with  the  people.  His 
picture  was  taken  for  circulation  (in  "  The  Carpet-Bag  ")  ;  a 
sword  was  presented  to  him  (which  beat  the  brand  Excalibur 
all  to  flitters),  called  the  "  Stebbings  sword;"  and  a  ship 
was  launched,  and  named  b}-  him  "  The  Jchiel  Stebbings." 
Political  clubs  were  organized.  Fi-om  "The  Lowell  Ameri- 
can "  we  copy  an  account  of  the 

8IIABUARIN   8TF.UUIMQS   CLUB. 

''  There  is  now  a  good  degree  of  unanimity  prevailing  in  Uie  club. 
Headquarters  have  been  established,  a  flag  thrown  out;  and  'The 
Cari>et-Uag '  and  other  publishers  of  paiwrs  have  been  written  to,  to 
supply  the  club  gratis  with  their  valuable  sheets.  The  last  meeting 
was  very  enthusiastic.  The  man<iging  committee  present-ed  the  fol- 
lowiii!;;  names  sis  honorary  members,  anil  they  were  luianimously 
accepted:  lion.  Jethro  Hitchcock  of  Squam;  Hon.  Gad  ]$ulger  of 
Squam;  Hon.  Abraham  Lot  of  Ilardscrabble ;  Gabriel  Pinchbeck, 
Esq.,  C.df  Hollow;  Peter  B.  Funk,  ICsq.,  Big  Sodus  Bay;  James  B. 
X.  I«.  Y.  SurHliers,  Ksq.,  DoniiDwIirrr;  I  Ion.  VrU't^  IN-nrival  J'olk, 
Putiklnvilie;  Hon.  KIdad  W.  Mruppin-s,  Poplar  Hill;  C*ain  Webster 
Burke,  Esq.,  Shabbakin ;  Alouzo  George  Milksop,  Esq.,  Thunder- 
borough;  B.  Franklin  Muggins,  Spunkville;  Jkuiel  SrEnniNOS, 
Spunkville;  Cornet  WIggiu,  SpunkvlUe;  Deacon  Israel  Mawworm, 
rulpltville;  Capt.  Boanerges  Bashaw,  Misery  X  Roads;  Col.  Asher 
P.  Flimflam^  Four  Comers;  Porpoise  T.  Wohus,  Esq.,  Shabbakin; 
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Beerbnrrel  Skid,  Esq.,  Grocerville;  Card  6.  Stripper,  Esq.,  Cotton- 
town;  CiipL  Eli  IIorrlnglMHic,  Oystijr  TJay;  UiHidicu  (VKIiiiiiu'^aii, 
Ballybogusville;  Dicbitsch  Vuu  it;iuiiier  Poiiiatowski,  LL.D,,  U:ulen- 
Badiiu;  Dr.  Esculapius  Pestle,  Thorough  wort  Corner. 

''It  will  bo  seen  that  all  classes  are  here  represented,  natives  and 
foreigners,  lawyers,  deacons,  doctors,  fanners,  and  niechanies.  All 
sections  are  also  honored;  for,  as  'The  Carpet  Biig'  patriotically 
remarks,  Stebbings  '  knows  no  north,  no  south,  no  cast,  no  west,  no 
nothing.'  After  this  important^  weighty,  tremendous,  ponderous,  and 
awful  business  was  completed,  several  speeches  were  made,  of  which 
a  full  report  may  be  found  in  the  daily  organ  of  the  Shabbakin  Steb- 
bingsonlans.  The  cause  is  onward,  and  the  cheering  is  tremendous  I 
Skies  bright!    Nine  million  cheers  for  the  nomemeeal    Whooniy  1" 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  celebrated  tonst  or  senti- 
ment was  ofFereil  by  the  Hon.  KIdud  \V.  Mnii>i)in.s  of  I'oplar 
Hill,  Dedham :  "To  that  gorgeous  ensign  of  our  republic, 
Ensign  Stebbings  I " 

Estimates  of  his  political  strength  were  taken  in  various 
towns  and  states,  and  sent  to  '*Tlie  Carpet-Bag."  One 
from  Owl  Hollow,  Ind.,  reads  as  follows :  — 

''Mr.  Editor,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  place  at  the 
post-office  yesterday  eve,  a  vote  was  taken  for  President,  the  result 
of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

Stebbings 2 

Scott 1 

Douglas 0 

Majority  for  Stebbings 1 

"G.  WAsniNQTON  Gawkins,  P.M." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  promises  and  efforts  of  his  friends,  there 
was  a  great  falling-off  of  voting-force  as  election  drew  near. 
Ilis  teachings  went  against  him  ;  and  his  doctrines,  as  in  the 
case  of  Socrates  and  other  eminent  men,  killed  him :  for  his 
pretended  supporters  carried  the  princii)le  advocated  in  his 
famous  saying  about  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  to  the  ballot-box  ; 
and,  wliiU^  boliciving  in  him  as  a  (\'indi(ljit.(',  tln^y  votcMl  dircclly 
for  his  opponent;  anil  the  great  Slchhint^s  got  absoUitily  no 
votes,  lie,  however,  had  found  out  in  season  how  the  thing 
was  turning,  and,  a  few  days  before  election,  sent  a  despatch 
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to  Ills  friends  through  "The  Lowell  American,"  defining 
Ills  position.  We  copy  the  despatch  and  the  editor's  com- 
ments. 

Spukkvillr,  Not.  1, 11.10  p.m. 

To  MI  FBENns,  —  This  ere  is  to  giv  iiotis  that  i  am  not  a  candy- 
date  for  the  offiss  of  President.  Yough  are  all  advysed  to  yought  for 
Purse,  hoo  has  promised  to  turn  out  old  Scott  and  put  me  in  Kom- 
mander  in  Cheef.  Jehiel  SxEDniNOS,  Emdjn, 

This  despatch  was  forthwith  sent  upon  tlie  ver}'  swiftest 
streaks  of  lightning  to  all  parts  of  this  universal  nation ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  triumph  of  the  Spunkvillc,  &c,y  Tele- 
grapli  Compau}',  that  not  a  Stebbings  man  in  aii}'  State  in 
the  Union,  except  a  few  in  the  comparatively  thinly-peopled 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Kentucky-,  and  Tennessee, 
failed  to  receive  the  intelligence.  The  knowledge  that  this 
despatch  was  about  to  be  sent  will  account  for  the  confidence 
which  was  felt  by  "Purse"  and  his  intimate  friends  in  the 
result.  "  Jack  Hail  and  his  cm,"  remarked  the  ensign 
subsequentl}',  '*  thort  they  hild  the  ballunses  of  power ;  but  I 
gess  the  ballunses  was  in  stiddier  hands  than  Uiairn."  We 
guess  so  too. 

This  statement  of  pacts  will  account  for  the  non-election 
of  Stebbings,  and  the  triumphant  election  of  Pierce,  and  will 
put  to  shame  those  editors,  pretending  to  be  friends  of  the 
illustrious  and  magnanimous  old  chief,  who  have  reported 
that  he  has  resigned  himself  to  "mute  despair."  No  such 
thing !  Jehiel  Stebbings  will  be  the  back-bone,  right-arm, 
e3'e-tooth,  sword,  spurs,  and  Paixhan  cannon  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Let  his  enemies,  and  tlie  enemies  of  Pierce, 
beware  I 

[Nov.  27,  1875.] 
UENRT  WILSON. 

The  estimates  made  of  the  late  Vice-President's  character 
have  been  singidarl}'  accurate  general I3',  although  there  have 
been  occasional  errors  as  to  fact  and  date.  Perhaps  it  is 
fair  to  say,  that  the  biographical  sketches  have  been  more 
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tnitbfiil  than  accurate.  For  instance,  when  it  is  said  that 
Wilson  was  the  founder  of  the  Republican  part}',  a  queer  niis- 
talvc  is  made  ;  for  lie  did  not  even  vote  with  that  party  till 
18i>6,  —  two  3'ear3  after  it  was  founded:  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
was  so  linked  with  the  measures,  and  so  associated  with  the 
men  and  ideas,  that  he  ma}*  be  fairly  called  one  of  the  princi- 
pal founders.  These  foundations  of  parties  are  more  apt  to 
be  the  work  of  tlie  men  who  nominall}-  serve  in  the  ranks 
than  of  the  more  prominent  men. 

The}'' will  show  you  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  a  court-house  or 
town-house,  where  the}'  say  the  first  Republican  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  name  first  formally  given.  But  these  events 
were  nearly  .sinnill:uuuius.  The  Stsittj  organization  iurrc  wjis 
in  I8r)1  :  but  Wilson  wiis  in  tlin  Know-Not  hint?  party,  and,  a 
year  later,  was  elccteil  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  that  party ;  his  chief  competitors  being  E.  M.  AVright 
(in  the  Senate)  and  N.  B.  Bryant  (in  the  House),  —  men  of 
the  obscure  sort,  who  in  that  i)arly  would  be  sure  to  be 
talked  of,  but  who  would  not  hav(»  bi*en^mentioned  at  all  in 
a  large  party  in  this  State,  based  in  any  degree  on  anti- 
slavery  principles.  Wilson  had  21  votes,  just  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  about  230,  I  believe,  in  the  House.  lie 
further  identilied  himself  with  the  party  by  attending  a 
supper  in  honor  iA'  (Janlner's  eloclion,  and  by  a  let  tor  to 
Robert  B.  Ifall,  written  for  the  average  Know-Nothing,  to 
show  to  his  constituents  as  evidence  that  the  new  senator 
was  all  right.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  Wilson  had  in 
view  the  formation  of  a  new  national  organization  in  185G. 
How  it  was  to  come  he  didn't  probably  know  nor  care. 

In  the  fall  of  1855  ho  supported  Rockwell,  and  made  a 
speech  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  denouncing  the  Know-Noth- 
ings  in  advance  for  any  attenii)tcd  defection  from  antislavcry 
principles.  lie  tol«l  C.  W.  Dennison,  and  doubtless  a  hun- 
dred others,  that  he  would  ''blow  their  party  to  hell"  if 
they  showed  any  sign  of  such  defection.  In  fact,  he  was 
more  sensitive  on  this  point  than  any  others,  where  he,  for 
expediency's  salte,  deflected  from  correct  action  and  prin- 
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ciplc.  And  this  indicates,  what  is  most  true,  that  these 
deflections  were  extremely  few.  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips,  Mr. 
C.  F.  AdaiuH,  Hiicl  J.  G.  raHVey,  Uioii<r|it  '*  tUo  coiilitioii,**  or 
nt  least  some  of  the  movements  attending  it,  indispensable  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  opinions  might  fairly  diirer  on  this  point. 
Defensible  or  not,  it  was  inevitable. 

In  1848  and  1849  the  votes  hatl  shown  that  the  Whigs 
were  in  a  minority  in  the  State ;  that  the  legislature  could 
be  carried  against  them,  and  tlie  olllces  thereafter  divided. 
The  delegates  to  the  count}'  conventions  saw  this,  and — 
though  not  without  dKHculties,  :iud  with  frequent  going-out 
nn«l  comiuix-in  of  couferiMK'c  comuullces  —  arraniired  the 
details  for  electing  a  m:ijorily  of  tlie  legislature.  At  this 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Democrats  had  not 
been  in  ofTlce  iu  the  StaUj  since  ^lorton's  da}',  and  that 
Morton  was  a  libciaf,  and  also  that  they  were  out  of  power 
in  national  affairs.  Boutwell,  their  candidate  for  governor, 
was  neither  for  nor  against  the  abolitionists,  but  was  a  strict 
party-man,  as  always,  and  held  his  party  together  very  well. 
Sumner  was  chosen  senator ;  and  in  this  work  Wilson  took 
a  leading  part;  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  Adams,  and  J.  G. 
Palfrey,  for  various  reasons,  taking  small  [)art  in  it,  though 
not  (as  ex-Gov.  Morton  did)  breaking  out  in  rebellion 
during  the  contest.  Wilson  did  not  flinch  from  the  coali- 
tion, or  from  its  consequences,  lie  wrote  a  letter,  which  is 
extant  and  in  print,  giving  all  the  details  as  to  the  green- 
room events,  —  who  was  to  have  all  the  councillors,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and,  furthermore,  it  was  easy  at  the  State 
llousc!  to  make  it  ap[)ear  that  the  two  branches  Ii:k1,  or  cf)uld 
persuade  themselves  that  they  had,  certain  views  on  legis- 
lation in  common,  —  such  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Whitney's 
(Senend  1»aukiug  J^aw,  the*  Secret  l»allot  Act,  &c.  Pierce 
was  chosen  President  in  1852  ;  and  it  l>ecamc  then  more  difll- 
cult  to  keep  the  two  parties  together,  although  Pierce  before 
or  after  his  election,  or  both,  talked  about  antislavery.  Mr. 
Philander  Ames,  then  of  Charlestown,  told  me  that  he  was 
called  in  with  other  Democrats  to  see  Pierce,  who,  before  the 
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meeting  broke  up,  laid  his  hand  afTectionatel}'  on  Mr.  Ames's 
sliouklcr,  and  said,  "  If  I  am  elected,  IMr.  Ames,  the  South 
will  find  out  that  there  is  a  North." 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853  was  Iiarmonious  as 
between  the  two  wings ;  but  its  work,  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion, was  defeated  at  the  polls.  On  this  question  the  detes- 
table element  of  religious  strife  was  lugged  in,  witliout  any 
better  reasons  than  the  Republican  part}'  has  for  lugging 
it  in  (through  Grant's  speech  at  Des  Moines,  and  in  Ohio 
for  the  defeat  of  Allen).  The  secret  societies  began  to 
spread.  AVilson,  a  politician  with  nothing  to  do,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  break  and  build,  favored  it ;  Burlingamo 
helped  him,  with  many  of  the  young  stump-orators;  lUuiks 
was  a  little  later ;  Gardner  was  nominated  without  much 
forethought,  probably ;  and  the  result  was  a  large  Know- 
Nothing  mnjority  in  1851  in  Ihe  State,  a  disgusting  legis- 
lature, and,  in  1855,  an  earl}'  protest  in  the  shape  of 
RockweH's  nomination.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  Wilson 
got  into  this,  and  how  he  got  out,  and  how  glad  ho  was  to 
get  out. 

Mr.  Wilson's  character  and  history  and  manners  show 
that  he  had  as  little  sympathy  with  any  religious  opposition 
to  any  class,  or  with  opposition  to  any  class  on  the  ground 
of  birth  or  any  other  accident,  as  any  man  could  have,  —  as 
little  as  Andrew,  who  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  ideal 
democrat,  and  more  than  that ;  for  he  seemed  actually  to 
love  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the  black  (especially),  and  all 
men  who,  for  whatever  reason,  were  under  society's  ban. 
Wilson  had  not  this  (possibly  because  it  requires  humor)  ; 
but  he  was  in  all  respects  a  democrat.  This  led  him,  e^er 
after  1855,  not  only  to  renounce  the  Know-Nolhiugs,  but 
every  thing  belonging  to  them.  He  opposed  the  "  Two-yeai*s* 
Amendment,"  debating  the  question  with  Amasa  Walker, 
and  going  against  the  whole  Boston  press,  or  nearly  all  of  it, 
and  (as  it  turned  out)  the  poi)ular  vote.  I  dare  say  he  was 
stimulated  to  this  by  the  protests  of  the  Iowa  Republicans 
and  others.     At  this  time  (1859)  Carl  Schurz  made  his  first 
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visit  here ;  and  there  was  a  revival  of  Jeficrsonian  politics  at 
the  Jefferson  dinner,  with  Boutwell  for  presiding  officer,  to 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  famous  letter,  showing  that 
he,  too,  was  a  democrat  in  the  primeval  sense.* 

Wilson  had  a  respect  for  learning,  a  love  of  information, 
a  deference  for  the  college  degree,  and  the  other  evidence 
(whether  in  sheepskin  diploma,  or  in  clerical  or  judicial 
costume)  of  contact  witli  the  college  gateways  ;  but  he  could 
be  nothing  but  a  democrat ;  and  his  sneer  at  the  snob,  Amer- 
ican or  English,  was  sometliing  exquisite.  Sumner's  democ- 
racy, more  genuine  in  some  respects  than  Wilson's,  was 
based  on  a  love  of  justice  and  equality,  and  a  determination 
to  have  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  was  a  more  difficult  ac- 
quirement than  Wilson's.  Satisfy  Sumner  that  justice  and 
equality  were  in  one  path,  and  all  else  political  or  legislative 
in  the  other,  and  he  took  the  right  side,  and  never  seemed 
to  im:igine  there  w:is  an}'  possibilit}'  of  his  taking  the  other, 
lie  w:i8  apt  to  finish  up  un(;  lliing  befori!  he  took  tlie  next. 
But  while  Wilson  (at  some  risk)  was  supporting  the  '*  Amer- 
ican "  part}',  Sumner  was  on  the  stump,  denouncing  it,  and, 
a  3'ear  or  two  before  his  death,  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
equal  it}'  for  woman  in  suffrage ;  though,  not  being  a  man  in 
search  of  platforms,  and  averse  to  speech-making  witliout 
preparation,  he  felt  no  call  to  make  proof  of  his  belief  by 
stepping  up  and  taking  a  seat,  as  so  many  do  who  never 
intend  to  do  aught  but  stand  up  once  a  year  to  be  counted. 

Of  Wilson's  immense  amount  of  labor  in  the  great  work 
of  Ills  life,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  and  wliether  it  was  a 
little  greater  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  other  men  seems 
unimportant,  and,  at  any  rate,  must  be  settled  by  every  intel- 
ligent antislavery  man  for  himself. 

[Lowoll  American,  Nov.  1,  1852.] 
DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Webster  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  country.     There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  better 

^  See  Appendix  F. 
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men  in  it,  and  many  of  our  distinguished  men  liavc  had 
more  attaciied  and  warmer  friends ;  but  there  was  no  man 
who  so  attracted  public  admiration  b}'  his  massive  intellect 
and  commanding  presence.  We  fear  it  must  be  said  of  him 
what  Carlylo  says  of  Alirabcau,  ''  Moralities  not  a  few  must 
shriek  condemnatory  over  this  Mirabeau."  IVrhaps  'Hlic 
morality  b}'  which  he  could  be  Judged  has  not  yet  got  uttered 
in  the  speech  of  men."  Yet  men's  admiration  for  his  mas- 
terly mind  leads  the  whole  country  to  sorrow  for  his  death 
as  the  death  of  its  greatest  man.  This  is  well.  The  last 
three  years  of  Mr.  Webster's  political  life  were  filled  with 
events,  which,  unless  the  New-England  conscience  is  wholly 
corrupted  by  the  lust  of  gain,  must  detract  largely  from  the 
estimation  in  which  he  would  otherwise  be  held.  Criticism 
will  not  be  silenced,  aud  history  will  give  hiin  his  true  place. 
But  all  men  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  venlict.  The  grcat 
statesman  and  the  eloquent  orator  sleeps  at  Marshfteld,  neaf 
the  "  sounding  sea :  *'  — 

'*  Timon  hath  ma<]c  his  cverlaathig  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood, 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  WOMAN   QUESTION. 

[1861-1876.] 

"Tlio  woman's  hour  Is  struck,  or  Is  striking.  Tho  woman-sullrage  qnettkm 
entirely  supcmcdos  In  populiir  lntore«t  the  old  antislarery  question.  The  negro 
Is  no  better  tluui  onybotly  else,  at  present:  ho  has  had  his  day.  Enter  woman."  — 
WxnniifaTOX. 

woman's   R10IIT8.* 

EvKKYiiODT  knows  Mint  woiikmi  are  shut  out  from  tbe  col- 
leges where  the  highest  education  is  sought ;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  are  debarred  by  law  or  by  custom, 
so  long  as  they  are  under  the  ban  of  exclusion.  It  is  cer- 
taiul}'  a  queer  idea,  that  woman  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
acquiring  knowledge,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  put  it 
in  practice,  except  in  her  own  affairs.  She  can  learn  chem- 
istiy,  and  may  be  profoundly  skilled  in  that  art;  but  her 
knowledge  must  be  used  in  household  occupations,  and  not 
made  available  in  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  where  man  is 
allowed  to  become  oinincnt  and  acquire  wealth.  This  very 
fact,  that  woman  cannot  put  her  learning  into  practice,  is 
one  of  the  grievances  she  has  to  complain  of. 

For  our  part,  we  suppose  that  the  Almighty  designed  that 
both  man  and  woman  should  have  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  of  which  they  are  capable.  "Who  set  up 
any  man  as  a  judge  of  what  is  woman's  sphere,  or  of  what 
the  Almighty  Maker  designed  her  to  be  ? 

^  Lowell  American,  in  1851. 
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WOHAN-SUFFRAOB   A  RIGHT. 

Mr.  English  of  Hartford  said  that  wives  ought  to  talk 
politics;  for,  if  they  did  not,  their  husbands  would  find 
women  who  did.  To  talk  politics  at  home  was,  not  to  make 
home  a  scene  of  discord,  but  of  interest  and  harmony'.  A 
point  well  taken.  I  heard  a  woman  say,  that  if  the  women 
were  not  before  long  allowed,  or  in  some  way  induced,  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  thc}'  would  ruin  their  hus- 
bands and  the  country  by  their  fashionable  extravagance, 
they  having  nothing  else  to  think  of,  and  being  obliged  to 
think  of  something  (which  is  another  point  well  taken).  On 
the  general  ground,  then,  that  the  state  will  be  tlie  better 
for  the  co-operation  of  woman,  as  the  church,  the  lyceum, 
the  school,  art,  literature,  religion,  ai*e  better,  this  move- 
ment is  to  be  defended.  We  have  had  enough  of  repl}'  to 
the  Dr.  Todds,  and  Dr.  Hollands,  and  Rev.  Fultons.  The 
Bible  argument,  if  there  is  one,  impresses  noboily  now ; 
for  a  large  share  of  the  [>eoplo  don't  accept  the  Bible  at  all 
as  a  guide  in  sucli  matters,  den3Mng  its  authorit}',  or  its 
inspiration,  or  its  applicabilit}'  to  our  own  times,  or,  in  some 
other  wa}',  getting  round  it :  and  the  whole  batch  of  anti- 
female-suffragc  fallacies  has  been  knocked  in  the  head  so 
mau}^  times,  that  even  the  D.D's,  or  most  of  them,  are  now 
ashamed  to  reproduce  tliem.  St.  Paul,  it  ma^'  be  conceded, 
was  a  great  Mieoloj^ian  and  moralist,  and  Tennyson  a  great 
poet;  but  it  is  ai'  not  niui^h  more  us(;  to  <(nolo  cilhi^rof  thcni 
against  the  rights  of  woman  than  the  Pittsficld  doctor  of 
divinity.  To  the  argument  for  woman-suffrage  there  is  no 
valifl  repl}^  b}'  anybo<l3'. 

What  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  political  meeting3 
would  be  an}'  more  detrimental  to  good  morals,  or  a  healthful 
state  of  societ}',  than  an}' other  gatherings  —  social,  educa- 
tional, religious — to  which  both  sexes  are  invited?  Why, 
one  would  think,  to  hear  some  of  the  speeches  and  lectures 
on  this  subject,  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  have  a  repetition  of 
the  Sabine-women  afHiir,  if  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  persona 
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of  opposite  Bcxcs  meet  together  to  consult  upon  affairs  of 
staUj,  cJty,  or  town.  Insle:i<l  of  being  tlie  most  orderly  and 
i-e8|>ectsible,  as  well  as  altogether  the  most  delightful,  wa}'  of 
spending  one's  time,  one  would  think  tliat  a  social  gathering 
of  men  and  women,  if  by  any  ciiance  it  is  turned  into  a  meet- 
ing for  a  public  purpose,  would  necessarilj'  be  a  tumultuous 
and  obscene  crowd,  carefully  to  be  watched  by  the  police, 
and  iwssibl}'  b}'  the  militarj'.  AVoraen  are  frequentl}'  asked 
to  vote  at  lectures:  thej^  choose  presidents  of  lyceums  b}' 
hand-vote.  Supi>08e  they  should  vote  by  ballot :  does  any- 
bod}'  suppose  there  would  be  a  mob,  with  the  fire-alarm,  the 
watchman's  rattle,  and  tlie  reading  of  the  Riot  Act?  It  is 
real!}'  alH)ut  time  for  these  clilldish  arguments  against  female 
sufTrago  to  be  dismissed.  If  wo  don't  choose  to  grant  it, 
ver3*  ^^'cll  >  but  let  us  fall  back  on  our  reserved  right  not  to 
give  any  reason,  and  simply  saj*,  "  You  shall  not,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it." 

Shall  not  women  decide  the  question  ?  Yes,  just  as  they 
decide  other  questions.  They  shall  decide  the  question  as 
to  whether  the}'  will  go  to  college,  or  to  the  counting-room, 
or  the  farm,  or  an3'where  else.  Do  we  pro[)ose  to  ask  the 
majority  of  women  in  Danvers,  for  instance,  whether  Sally 
Ann  shall  go  to  Vassar  College  or  not?  or  take  the  vote 
of  the  neighborhood  as  to  whether  Emily  Jane  shall  go  to 
Milan  to  get  a  musical  education?  I  guess  not.  These 
things  are  to  be  left  to  the  individual  woman,  not  to  the 
mass.  And  so  of  voting.  If  the  majority  of  women  do  not 
desire  to  vote  under  the  amended  Constitution,  let  them  stay 
at  home.  There  arc  elections,  plentj'  of  them,  in  which  half 
the  men  do  not  vole.  Do  the  stay-at-homes  feel  aggrieved  ? 
They  are  ashamed  of  themselves,  doubtless ;  but  the}'  do  not 
complain,  nor  do  they  think  it  a  haixlship.  Some  one  says 
that  woman's  right  to  vote  depends  on  her  nature.  If  it  is 
her  nature  to  vote,  it  is  her  right  to  vote.  Well,  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  determine  this  question,  except  by  leaving 
the  opportunity  of  choice.  How  is  it  to  be  fairly  ascertained 
whether  it  is  a  woman's  nature  to  vote,  if  she  is  told,  the 
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moment  she  is  old  enough  to  speak  tlie  word  *' governor" 
or  the  word  "politics,"  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  her 
who  the  ''governor"  is,  and  that  she  can  never  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  "politics"?  The  voting  nature  never  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  hhick  people  until  within  a  3 ear  or  two; 
nor  in  the  white  men,  very  largely,  until  the  Revolution  :  it  is 
just  developing  itself  in  England,  and  has  not  yet  begun  to 
develop  itself  in  Austria.  Nature  is,  in  fact,  as  far  as  this 
is  concerned,  a  matter  of  education ;  and  it  is  begging  the 
question  to  say  women  ought  to  be  educated  up  to  the  desire 
to  vote.  The  wa}'  to  educate  them  in  public  affairs  is  to  set 
them  to  voting  as  fast  as  they  desire  to  vote  ;  for  the  woman- 
intellect  is  as  capable  of  talking  and  understanding  politics 
as  the  man-intellect.  Education  before  the  ballot  is,  in  its 
relation  to  government,  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  ballot  is  education  in  government. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessar}'  for  the  friends  of  woman-suffrago 
to  take  the  ground  Ihat  suffrage  is  a  right.  All  the}'  need 
claim  is,  that,  if  it  is  a  ri^ht,  wonK;n  have  an  equal  right  to 
it;  or  that,  if  it  is  a  privilege,  women  have  an  equal  privi- 
lege. If  it  depends  on  religion,  religious  women  must  have 
it ;  if  on  education,  educated  women  must  have  it ;  if  on 
properl}',  women  of  proi)erty  must  have  it;  if  on  muscle, 
muscular  women  must  have  it;  if  on  the  family  relation,  the 
female  twin-head  of  tlu!  family  nmst  have  it;  and  baelulors, 
and  men  without  famili(;s,  nmst  give  w:iy  to  the  claims  of 
wives  and  mothers.  If  birthright,  if  American  democratic 
ideas,  confer  the  right,  or  if  capacity  alone  confers  it, — 
either  way,  the  claim  of  woman  is  irrefragable ;  and  all 
there  is  left  is  the  debate  among  the  voters  as  to  whether 
tht'3'  will,  or  how  soon  the}'  will,  yield  that  mere  exercise  of 
forceful  authoril}'  which  is  the  only  tenure  of  their  superi- 

\  ority  in  politics  and  government. 

I      Loose-jointed    arguers    and    foolish    alarmists,    who    are 

•  frightcil  at  the  idea  that  the  twenty  thousand  prostitutes 
of  New-York  City  arc  going  to  the  ward-meetings  en  mttsse 

I  to  add  their  numerical  strength  to  that  of  the  dangerous 
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classes  wlio  now  rule  there,  may  dismiss  their  fears  as  tx)  any 
evil  likely  to  come  from  this  reform  either  to  religion  or 
politics. 

I  believe  I  am  as  firm  as  any  man  on  the  right  side  of  this 
question ;  but,  when  the  consummation  is  reached,  I  expect 
to  see,  for  a  time  at  least,  so  man}'  absuixl  things  done  by 
the  new  voters,  that  the  faith  of  all,  except  the  securely- 
grounded  ones  (to  which  class  I  belong),  will  be  widely 
shaken.  In  those  days,  Todd  and  Fulton  and  Bushuell,  and 
Carlos  White,  and  the  rest,  will  be  round,  busy  as  bees,  with 
their  '*  1  told  you  so  I "  and  their  **  Don't  you  see  what  fools 
those  women  out  in  Punipkintown  have  made  of  themselves?" 
antl  thoir  *'  AVhat  do  you  think  now?  '*  and  their  "  See  what 
you  come  to  when  you  abandon  the  Bible,  and  disregard  the 
aix)stle  Paul  I  "  and  (still  worse)  their  "  We  must  go  back 
to  the  good  old  times."  We,  who  have  summered  and  win- 
tered this  question  from  the  abolitionist's  point  of  view  for 
twciily  or  thirty  yc'ars,  shall  Im!  able  to  answer  such  sui)erncial 
cries ;  but  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  sentimental  conA'crts  will 
be  sadly  shaken  up  by  the  re-action  which  may  follow. 

The  men  are  making  more  or  loss  progress  in  the  true  the- 
or}'  of  government.  We  are  getting  toward  free  play^  and 
shall  b}'  and  b^'  be  satisfied  that  the  least  quantit}'  of  govern- 
ment consistent  with  public  safct}'  and  order  and  individual 
freedom  is  best.  But  the  new  voters  will  have  to  try  their 
hand,  and  see  the  foil}'  of  a  thousand  things  which  we  now 
see  tlie  foil}'  of.  We  shall  have  organization  where  none  is 
needeil,  ten  times  as  many  committees  as  can  be  made  use- 
ful, enough  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  and  trustees  to 
take  up  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  available  material  for  such 
purposes,  ten  thousand  reports  from  ten  thousand  depart- 
ments, and  more  points  of  oixler  tluni  were  ever  dreamed  of 
by  the  most  hackneyed  parliamentarian. 

It  is  thought  to  be  an  overwhelming  argument  tliat  women 
ought  not  to  vote,  because  it  would  be  awkward  to  have  a 
wife  in  labor  called  away  from  her  home  to  take  a  seat  upon 
the  bench  of  tlic  Supreme  Court.     This  is  the  favorite  \}o\\\i 
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in  conversation  on  the  subject.  Can  a  woman  in  labor  dig 
potatoes?  Can  a  woman  in  labor  drive  a  horse  to  ploiigli? 
Of  coui*se  not.  I  am  going  to  write  a  treatise  on  this  very 
point,  and  shall  annihilate  Abby  Ma}*,  and  all  the  visionaries 
wlio  talk  about  horticultural  pursuits.  I  shall  ask  most 
respectfully  what  warrant  there  is  in  the  Scriptiu*c  for  set- 
ting women  to  work  raising  asparagus.  I  shall  follow  the 
Rev.  James  Reed,  and,  taking  a  text  from  Deuteronomy, 
show  that,  because  the  Jews  had  a  police  regulation  against 
women  wearing  men's  garments,  therefore  women  shouhl  not 
kill  canker-worms;  and  then  I  shall  triumphantly  ask  if 
men  have  not  raised  the  bast  potatoes  and  turnips  hitherto, 
and  if  this  is  not  evidence  that  the}*  are  all-sulllcicut  for  this 
purpose  hereafter.  Even  the  potatoes  themselves  have  e3'es 
enough  to  see  this.  Incidentally,  I  shall  overthrow  all  the 
other  claims  that  are  made  in  favor  of  more  diversillcil  ocau- 
pations  for  women ;  for  they  can  all  be  annihilateil  b}'  the 
same  reasoning  which  Vs  so  eifcctive  on  the  suffrage-(|acstion. 
It  is  possible  that  we  shall  lot  the  nonual-sciiool  «>;irls  and 
others  continue  to  teach ;  *  that  innovation  seems  to  have 
gone  too  far  to  be  checked  :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  female  teachers  are  rather  more  disposed  to  II015  ^^-^^  ^^^^ 
males ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  they  are  fulfilling  the  Old-Testa- 
ment idea,  and  an  exception  ma}'  be'  made  in  their  case. 
"But,  if  we  cannot  resist  the  beginnings,  we  can  at  least  put 
a  st4)[)  to  fintlujr  proi^ross.  Tlu!  woiiiaii-in-lalxir  an^uiiuMit, 
which  is,  of  course,  Ih.;  host,  ou  %  will  iKit  apply  in  ;ill  o:ise.s  ; 
but  we  shall  have  the  L>ible  and  cartoon,  and  (what  i^  better 
than  all  the  rest)  the  argument  of  '^I  won't!'*  and  ''  You 
sha'n't!"  and  **  I  don't  want  my  sister  or  daughter  lo  go  to 


1  AVo  tiilk  nbout  fciiialo  srliool-tciu'hoi-s  as  if  tlicy  wcto  .1  iiKxlern 
invention.  Men  nt  tlio  a<;o  of  iifty  and  Bi::ty,  at  least,  can  renunnhcr 
their  old  *^HcliOol-nia'ani.s;"  and,  in  some  ^genealogical  researches,  1 
found  a  rcniiuisccncu  of  a  wotoan  who  kept  a  *' i>astry--ichot»l  "  in  IkM- 
ton  a  linndred  yearn  a.,;o,  and  wrote  poetry  for  llio  newspapers  about 
the  dostrnctiou  of  the  tea  in  tho  harbor.  The  local  histories  are  full  of 
evidenro  that  there  were  no  le^^al  barriers  aig-iinst  t!te  employment  uf 
women  then. 
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a  caucus ; "  and  these  will  last  a  good  wliile.  I  have  hopes, 
that,  if  wo  all  take  hol<l  with  our  mops,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
may  bo  kept  back  three  or  Ibiir  vears  lon«ji?r,  io  nay  the 
least. 

Here  is  a  question  of  right,  necessarily  a  question  of  con- 
stitution and  statute,  which  must  be  settled,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  voting,  and  which,  like  the  antislavery  cause, 
is  a  fairer  matter  for  political  action  than  an}'  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  questions  of  philiinthrop}'  —  sucli  as  the  llconshig 
of  dram-shops,  capital  punishment,  flogging  of  children  in 
schools,  Sunday  libraries,  prisoii-discipiiiic,  divorce,  labor, 
and  so  on  —  ujjich  it  U  subsj^ntially;  iiupossiblc  to  inakc  a 
political  part}'  out  of,  or  one  which  will  last  a  great  while. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  continued  subjection  of  woman 
would  be  justified  in  rallying  as  a  party,  because  to  deny  one- 
half  the  human  race  the  exercise  of  an  inalienable  right  is 
a  wrong  justifying  extreme  measures.  If  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  movement,  not  complicated  with  others,  let  it  come. 
The  oppoidtion  to  woman-suffrage  is  based  on  a  prejudice 
which  is  just  as  (irtijicuil,  and  as  little  natural^  as  the  preju- 
dice against  negro-voting,  which  Un\  yeara  ago,  even  in  such 
States  as  Connecticut  and  New  York,  would  have  been 
sworn  to  by  the  average  voter  as  an  ordinance  of  Divine 
I'l-ovidence,  which  must  forever  keep  the  two  colors  apart  at 
the  polls.  Do  awa}'  with  the  restriction,  by  main  strength  or 
b}'  *'  accident,**  of  a  judicial  decision,  and  nobod}'  will  think 
of  it  again,  except  as  a  reminiscence  of  superstition  and  injus- 
tice. The  argument  which  overbears  the  demand  for  woman- 
suffrage  is,  that  woman  is  imflt  for  it.  ^rhe  apparent  reason 
for  this  is  a  total  lack  of  experience  and  responsibilit}'.  Men 
have  kept  women  from  government  ever  since  the  world 
began,  and  now  insist  that  the  hands  the}*  have  cut  olf  shall 
work,  the  ej'es  they  have  put  out  shall  see,  the  ears  tho}*  have 
stopped  up  shall  hear.  This  is  unre:isonabIe ;  but  there  is 
so  nnich  the  more  reason  why  women  should  not  rush  into 
amateur  government,  which  will  onl}'  increase  the  volume  of 
the  crj'  against  their  incapacit}*.     The  whole  matter  must  bo 
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argued  3'ears  and  years  longer  in  all  its  branches,  before  any 
voting  can  be  done :  and  the  question  has  got  to  bo  settlcil 
by  the  votes  of  the  men,  in  the  last  resort ;  and  the  appeal 
must  be  made  to  them  to  grant,  as  well  as  to  tlie  women  to 
ask  for,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

A  good  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  the  utterly  irrelevant 
discussion,  whether  suffrage  is^a  natural  right  or  not.  WLo 
cares  whether  it  is  or  not?  Suffrage  is  a  modern  invention  ; 
hardl^',  in  its  present  scope,  more  than  a  hundi-ed  3'ears  old, 
and  not  much  more  than  twice  as  old  as  the  right  to  ride  in 
railroad-cars.  If  voting  is  not  a  natural  right,  it  is  because 
voting  was  never  heard  of  in  a  state  of  nature.  All  that  is 
necessar}'  to  show  is,  tliat  the  right,  whether  natural  or  con- 
ventional, or  b}'  whatever  name  it  is  called,  is  equal  in 
woman  and  man.  Tlie  proper  wa^'  to  put  it  is,  that  the 
woman  has  a  natural  right  to  equality  in  the  use  of  the 
means  and  weapons  of  govcnunent,  under  whatever  govern- 
ment, and  whatever  processes  are  employed.  A  good  deal 
of  time  is  also  wasted  in  replying  to  the  absurd  pretext,  that 
men  alone  must  vote,  because  men  alone  can  defend  the  gov- 
erimicnt  in  lime  of  war.  Where  did  this  notion  come  from? 
I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  find,  in  any  constitution,  law, 
treatise  on  government,  or  any  thing  else,  a  paragraph  fiom 
any  respectable  source  which  connects  the  right  of  suffrage 
with  the  duty  of  bearing  arms:  if  there  is  any,  I  have  never 
seen  it.  In  point  of  fact,  during  the  late  war,  our  soldiers 
in  camp,  the  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war,  were  not 
alloioed  to  vote^  while  the  stay-at-homes  were ;  and  the 
people  refused  to  alter  the  Constitution  so  that  their  votes 
could  be  taken  as  the  votes  of  soldiers  of  other  States  were 
taken. 

CAN   WOMEN   HOLD   JUDICIAL   OFFICES?  —  JUDGE   WHEEL- 
CUE  ASE'S   OPINION   IN   1871. 


The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  woman-question 
has  put  a  broad  grin  on  everybody's  face.  Some  of  the 
lawyers  thought  it  a  well-contrived  hoax ;  but  there  seems 
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to  be  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness:  indeed,  the  decision  is 
quite  in  the  line  with  most  of  tlie  decisions  of  tlie  pn^scnt 
court.  You  know  it  is  quite  a  modern  court,  Judge  Chap- 
man's commission  onl}'  dating  as  far  back  as  18G0.  Judge 
Gray  came  in  in  18G4 ;  Judge  Wells,  in  18CG  ;  Judge  Colt, 
in  18G8;  Judge  Ames  and  Judge  Morton,  in  18GD.  Judges 
Shaw,  Bigelow,  Hoar,  Foster,  Merrick,  Mclcalf,  Dcwc}*, 
Thomas,  have  all  left,  in  one  wa}'  or  another,  within  the  last 
dozen  j'cars  ;  and  3'ou  see  what  a  mess  they  have  made  of  it. 
However,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  thing  will  cv(jr  be  worse 
than  it  is  now.  Of  course,  nobody  will  employ  any  of  thesQ 
men  as  lawyers  after  this ;  and,  even  if  Judge  Colt  should 
go  back  to  railroad  practice,  there  would  be  a  rush  of  legal 
noodles  to  the  governor's  room  for  his  place,  encouraged  bj' 
the  late  decision.  If  the  governor  should  sa}'  to  the  appli- 
cant, '*  Sir,  give  me  some  evidence  of  your  legal  capacity," 
the  answer  would  be  obvious:  *'Your  Excellenc}',  that 
qualification  was  done  away  with  when  the  court  gave  its 
opinion  on  the  question  of  female  justices,  and  when  3'ou 
followed  it."  I  have  been  examining  this  decision  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  similar  case  on  record.  I  cannot  find  any 
cjiso  exa(!tl3*  like  it;  but  thc*ro  was  a  transaction  in  the  town 
of  I'igsgussot,  ]>riHtol  County,  somo  time  within  the  hist 
quarter  of  a  contur}',  which  sccnis  to  have  some  rcHcuibhinco 
to  it.  There  was  an  article  in  the  warrant  relative  to  the  fill- 
ing of  a  vacancy  upon  the  school  couMnittec,  llev.  Arthur 
Jenkins  having  been  suddenly  called  awaj'  to  a  better  world. 
Somebody  proposed  the  name  of  his  widow,  Jerusha  (Bum- 
stead)  Jenkins,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  written  all  his 
Rehool-roports,  and  most  of  his  sermons,  for  3'oars.  This  was 
th(*ught  to  be  a  joke  at  first ;  but  the  people  of  IMgsgussct  be- 
gan to  inquire,  *'  Why  not?"  and  the  thing  seemed  likely  to 
go,  when  old  Dr.  Gad  Smith  rose,  and,  to  gain  time,  moved 
that  the  subject  be  laid  upon  the  table.  Henry  Sawin,  a 
bright  young  fellow  just  out  of  college,  raised  the  *'  point  of 
order,"  that  the  town  had  no  table ;  and  Squire  Hatliaway, 
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the  moderator,  said  the  point  was  ^^  well  taken ; "  and  Oli- 
ver Greenleaf,  the  constable,  was  directed  to  procure  one ; 
but,  finding  some  difficulty,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till 
the  next  Monday*.  Of  course,  the  town  was  in  a  hubbub. 
Conservalivc  and  radical  had  it,  '^  liip  and  tliigh,"  all  over 
the  village,  from  Tuesday  morning  to  the  day  of  Ihe  meet- 
ing. The  grocerj'-stores  were  crowded  with  disputants  from 
morning  till  niglit.  *'  I  tell  3*ou,  you  can't  do  it !  "  —  "  Why 
can't  you?" — "Because  3'ou  can't!"  This  was  the  bur- 
den of  the  discussion,  as  it  alwa^'s  is  between  the  two 
classes  of  opinions,  ending  with  the  inevitable  conplusion, 
"Well,  I  don't  see  why;"  or,  "We'll  see  if  we  can't." 
Town-meeting  came,  Hathaway  still  in  the  cliair;  and  the 
struggle  was  close.  Finally,  just  as  they  were  going  to  put 
it  to  vote,  up  jumped  Adonijah  Bourne,  and  moved  that  the 
snbjcct  be  referred  to  old  Judge  Wheelgrease  for  his  opinion. 
Wheelgrease  had  been  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and 
justice  of  tlie  peace,  referee,  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  and 
tlioiii;h  iK'vcr  xi^vy  bri«;hl,  and  Mumi  [M'rlly  luiKth  in  his 
dotage,  was  still  reputed  to  be  "  learned  in  the  law."  The 
motion  took  with  all  the  conservatives,  who  knew  what  the 
old  judge  would  sn}^,  and  with  the  lazy  and  timid  ones,  who 
wanted  to  escape  responsibilit}*.  Even  the  man  who  first 
proposed  the  name  of  Ihe  Widow  Jenkins  fell  in  with  it,  and 
said,  "  Well,  perhaps  we'd  butter,  if  there's  any  doubt 
about  it."  So  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  another  week. 
Then  there  was  another  crowd.  It  had  leaked  out  that  old 
Wheelgrease  had  been  round,  asking  all  the  justices  of  Ihe 
peace  in  the  county,  whom  he  could  lind,  what  their  o[)inion 
was,  and  all  the  school-committee-men  besides ;  and,  on 
the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the  following  document  was 
read :  — 

PiosoussET,  March  — ,  18—. 

Gkntlkmkn,  —  Tn  reply  to  a  votu  of  the  town,  conveyed  to  inc  In 
a  note  from  Jefferson  I'liclps,  town-cl<;rk,  I  have  the  lionor  to  say, 
By  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  otTieo  of  school  committee  Is 
an  executive  ofliee,  and  must  he  exercised  hy  the  oflicer  in  person ;  and 
a  woman  —  whether  married  or  unmarried,  whether  spinster,  wife,  or 
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widow  —  cannot  be  appointed  to  such  an  ofQce.  I  havb  inqafred  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Pigsgiissct  and  of  all  tlie  neighboring  towns, 
and  have  diligently  searched  the  town-reconls,  and,  im  far  as  possible, 
all  tliu  old  Indian  and  colonial  titlo^s,  and  And  no  account  of  a  woman 
being  cboscn  to  kucIi  an  oflice.  Then;  is,  in  the  record  for  1S08,  a 
sUitoninnt  that  Folly  Spurr  was  cIocUmI  in  the  spring  of  l.li:it  year; 
but  upon  inquiry  of  Eldad  Spurr,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age,  I 
Snd  that  Polly  Spurr  was  not  a  woman,  but  a  man,  being  named  for 
his  uncle,  Pelatiah  Polly,  then  of  Scarborough.  The  whole  frame 
and  purport  of  the  law,  and  the  universal  understanding  and  un- 
broken pnictical  construction,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  all 
Bup|H>rt  this  conclusion,  and  an:  Inconsislont  witii  any  other.  It  fol~ 
lows,  that,  if  the  Widow  .Icnkins  should  be  elected,  she  would  have 
no  legal  authority  to  exercise  the  functions  appertaining  to  the 
office. 

I  append  a  certificate,  signed  by  several  gentlemen  learned  in  the 
law  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  point 

SnBAIUABIIUn  WlIEELOIlBABK,  LL.D., 
Late  Judge  of  the  Court  qf  Sesaiorui, 

The  undersigned  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Judge 
Wheelgrease :  — 

SAMUBL  PlIIlINTON,  LTi.D., 

Kliakim  Pausonr,  A.m., 

B.  BllOWN  UUTTRIIFIELD,  M.D., 
TlIADDKUS  Sl^CUM, 

Justices  qf  the  Peace  for  all  the  Countiet. 

Ei.KANAn  Moody,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Preacher  qf  Election  Serinon  (1808). 

MoTB.  — Dr.  DiitterfieM  adds  in  a  privaio  lottcr,  that  (lie  thing  is  settled  by 
pliUologioal  considerations;  for  a  member  of  tlie  school  committee  has  always,  to 
the  boHt  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  been  Sfraken  of  as  a  "  school-commltteo- 
man.'*  Hits  unbroken  construction  seouia  to  me  to  lie  worth  considering,  tliough 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  conclurive.  —  S.  W. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  tumult  when  this  letter  was  read ; 
but  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  conclusive,  and  the 
conservatives  bo  ready  for  a  vote.  When  tlie  ballots  were 
produced,  however,  it  was  found  that  old  Wheelgrease,  Sam 
Puritan,  Parsons,  Thad.  Slocum,  Dr.  Butterlield,  and  Dr. 
Mood}',  were  all  candidates  for  the  place.  I  transcribe  from 
the  records  the  following:  '*  Whole  number  of  votes,  231 ; 
necessary  for  a  choice,  IIG.  Jcruslm  Jenkins,  Gl ;  B.  Brown 
Butterficld,  39 ;  Samuel  Puritan,  36  ;  Eliokim  Pai'sons,  38 ; 
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Thaddcus  Slocum,  29  ;  Elkanah  Mood}*,  24  ;  scattering,  2 ; 
blank  (counted  for  Dr.  Buttcrfield),  1."  There  seems  to  l»e 
a  discrepancy'  here  between  the  "  whole  number,"  as  stated, 
and  the  aggregate  vote  ;  but  I  suppose  such  errora  frequently 
happen  in  town-rocords.  On  tlio  second  ballot,  Mi-s.  Jen- 
kins had  121 ;  and  the  opi)osition  concentrated  on  Judge 
AVheelgrease,  giving  him  nearly  all  the  rest.  On  looking 
at  the  record  for  the  next  3'ear,  I  find  that  she  was  re- 
elected by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  someboily  has 
written  in  red  ink  on  the  margin,  ''  Quer}' :  What's  become 
of  Old  Wheelgrease's  opinion?  "  * 


^  Attorney  Wheelgrease's  first  appearance  was  in  1857.  Mr.  Justice 
Hitchcock  was  a  police  justice,  busily  engaged  in  the  trial  of  liquor* 
c&ses,  which  the  "friends  of  the  cause"  were  "putting  through"  with 
great  vigor.  Suddenly,  however,  the  trials  were  brought  to  a  st-andstill 
in  this  way,  as  the  justice  relates :  — 

"Tlio  'friends  of  leiuiwraiico/  last  wook,  poiuicc4l  u|>oii  tliirtocii  Irbhiiien 
8ii8i)tictcU  of  hcht*;  engagud  in  selling  litinor;  and  on  Friday  they  were  duly  iiaulod 
up  boforu  \\\vi.  I  nolicud  a  nithur  liru:ul  ^y\\\  u|m)ii  l«'iwyur  TrMlilystick's  f.-u'c  its  Uie 
wiluesiieH  were  toslifyiiig.  Tlio  ciise  was  |»ct'fccUy  iilaiu;  uutl  1  wiui  uboul  lo  |»uhii 
Beulencc,  when  TodUyHtick  ro:jo,  and  iiiquirud  undur  what  law  i  itropoHcd  to  pun- 
isili  the  men.  '  Under  Uie  Utpior  l^w  of  1852,'  naid  I,  *  of  course.  Yuu  are  fauuliar 
enough  witli  the  course  of  juhtice  in  Uiis  court,  and  ought  not  to  ask  Huch  fouliiih 
quesiion.H.'  (I  K|ioke  with  8oniu  Hoverity.)  '  May  it  pluoiie  your  Honor,'  tuiiil  Toddy- 
Miok,  in  a  tone,  which,  I  confess,  ttof tencd  mo  ^omewhat^  *  that  law  is  rei>ualud.'  — 
*  You  are  mistaken,'  said  Mr.  Wheelgreiuie,  the  attorney  for  the  Comniuu wealth, 
with  an  air  of  triumph:  *  the  new  liquor  law  has  not  yet  j>assedi  and,  if  it  had,  I 
RUher  think  we  could  convict  these  men  under  it.'  — '  I  am  aware,  sir,'  siiid  Tu«ldy- 
Btick,  '  that  the  now  law  has  not  passed :  but,  notwillistanding  that  fact,  the  law  of 
ISGIJ  is  ru|»ealed ;  an«l  if  your  Ih>nor  will  have  the  giKMlness  to  uxanun«)  thu  ollictal 
copy  of  the  Ar.t,  cnLilltMl  '*An  Atttto  iiiaku  I'cw.s  iVrhonal  I'ropdiy,"  yon  will 
find  it  so.  I  will  read  it,'  continued  ho,  '  as  I  lind  it  in  the  Daily  Kee  (of  April  11), 
which  is  the  oUicial  pa|>er  of  the  State.'  —  '  I  have  a  copy,'  said  I,  *  furnished  to  nte 
by  the  Secretiiry  of  State;  but  you  are  certainly  mistaken  in  your  asriortion.'  —  *  if 
your  Honor  will  allow  me/  said  he,  '  I  will  read  the  Act.'  Wherou|)on  Toddystick 
read  as  follows:  '  lie  it  enacted,  &c.  (Sect.  1)  Tews  in  all  houses  of  public  woi- 
ship  sludl  be  iicrsonol  pro|)crty.  (Sect.  2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alTect  any 
existing  right  of  dower  in  any  pew.  (Sect.  3)  All  Acts  consiaUiit  herewith  aro 
hereby  repealed.'  — '  Now,'  said  Toddystick  witli  most  provoking  coolness,  *  if  your 
Honor  will  exanune  the  I  Jquor  l^w  of  18&2  with  care,  you  will  lind  that  it  is  entirely 
consistent  with  tlie  making  of  jmws  personal  profierty.  There  b  not  a  section  of 
it,  or  a  syllabic,  widch,  by  the  remotest  implication,  can  be  deemed  ineonsistout 
with  this  new  Act:  therefore  tho  law  of  185'J  is  rei>ealcd,  ami  my  clients  nuu^t  Iks 
dischargeil.'  You  will  readily  see  what  a  predicament  I  wiis  in.  Wlieelgreoate 
began  to  talk  about  ty|M>graphical  errors,  and  attem[>ted  to  browbeat  me,  as  woU 
aa  Todd^'stick;  but  I  promptly  told  him,  'This  court,  Mbter  Wheelgrease,  oau 
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[1872.] 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  AGAINST  WOMAN   AND   TOE    CO-EDUCATION 

OF  THE   SEXES. 

The  Harynrd-college  report  is  a  fair  specimen  of  tlie  stuff 
able  and  (in  most  things)  sensible  men  will  write  when 
hard  pressed.  It  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  "  It  would  require  much  time  and  labor  to 
arrive  at  an  unprejudiced  understanding  of  the  practical 
operation  of  tlie  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  tlic  colleges 
where  it  now  exists."  Supi>osc  it  would  ?  What  are  the  over- 
seers of  a  college  for,  but  to  take  time,  and  undergo  labor, 
for  the  solution  of  all  educatioual  questions?  If  Judge 
Hoar  and  Mr.  Parker  are  too  bus}',  and  Dr.  Walker  too  old, 
to  do  the  work,  let  them  find  men  who  will  attend  to  it. 
Would  these  three  men  venture  to  put  in  such  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  treat  any  other  question  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  college?  Of  course  not. 
Moreover,  these  men  say  they  think,  "  if  the  information 
asked  for  was  obtained,  it  would  not  throw  nuich  light  on  the 
cxpcdicnc}'  of  adopting  the  principle  at  Harvard,  where  the 
traditions  and  circumstances  arc  so  diirercnt."  Traditions 
—  *' a}',  there's  the  rub."  This  whole  question  of  woman's 
op|>ortunit3'  is  one  of  tradition.  But  Harvard  College  even 
huH  overoonie  trnditions.  What  was  Mr.  lOliol  put  into  the 
presidencj'  for  but  to  scatter  traditions?  The  object  of  the 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  to  get  rid  of  absurd  traditions.  In 
1875  the  traditions  will  be  three  j'cars  older  than  they  are 
now,  and  in  1880  still  older.  They  have  got  to  go  sooner 
or  later.  If  these  traditionists  are  mean  enough  to  deny  a 
llar^-ard-college  education  to  their  own  daughters,  or  the 
daughters  of  their  contemporaries,  the  grand-daughters  will 
Iwive  it,  and  bless  the  memories  of  somebody.     Then  they 

take  no  cogiiizoiico  of  t3'|>ogmphicaI  errors.  All  It  hns  to  do  b  to  execute  the  lavrs, 
not  to  enact  them.*  ~  *  Precisely  no,  your  Honor,'  said  Todd)*8tick ;  *  though,  If  your 
Honor  wnii  more  fronnontly  coimtiltod  by  the  law-making  |K>wer,  we  nhould  unques- 
tionably have  more  consistent  statutes.*  At  this,  Whcelgreaso  made  some  Impu- 
dent remark;  and  I  committed  hhn  for  contempt,  and  disdiargud  the  prisoners.*' 
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try  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  old  fogy  ism  of  ''  nearly 
all  the  old  and  large  colleges,"  and  close  b}'  saying  that 
what  has  brought  them  to  a  conclusion  is  the  conviction  that 
*'  the  great  body  of  the  friends  of  Hansard  College  are  dis- 
inclined not  onl}*^  to  Ihe  proposed  change,  but  also  to  Iho 
agitation  of  the  question,  at  least  at  present."  The  first 
part  of  the  remark  seems  pertinent ;  but  what  has  the  last 
to  do  with  the  question?  Congress  used  to  be  disinclined  to 
meddle  with  slaver^'.  It  was  also  disinclined  to  tlie  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery-question.  It  refused  to  meddle  with  it ; 
but  luckily  the  "agitation"  was  a  matter  over  which  it  had 
no  control.  No  more  have  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College 
an}'  control  over  the  "  agitation  "  of  tlie  question  of  admit- 
ting women  to  the  universit3\  If  the  legislature  had  not 
foolishl}'  let  slip  its  hold  upon  the  overseership  of  the  college, 
the  tradition  would  have  been  in  a  fair  way  of  yielding  before 
this  time. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  the  attempt  lately'  made  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Clark,  Pros.  Eliot,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  to  excuse  the  hunkerism 
of  Harvard  College,  b}'  falling  back,  as  their  last  intrencb- 
nicnt,  upon  physiolog}*,  and  the  periodicity  of  the  female 
organization.  Those  people  argue  as  if  the  proposition  to 
educate  boys  and  girls  together  were  a  new  one.  In  the 
town  of  Concord,  —  and  I  don't  suppose  that  town  was,  forty 
years  a^j^o,  difFercnt  from  other  towns  in  this  respect,  —  bo3'3 
and  girls  slndiud  Lalin,  and  parsed  Pope's  **  lOssa^'on  Man," 
togelher ;  and  if  Dr.  Ijarllett,  or  Dr.  Hurd,  or  Dr.  liiplc}-, 
had  attempted  to  separate  the  sexes  on  any  such  pretence  as 
these  Harvard-college  Bourbons  now  promulgate,  they  would 
have  been  laughed  out  of  town.  The  whole  theory  is  evi- 
dontl}' a  "  fetch,"  designed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  delermination  to  which  Dr.  Walker  and  Judge  Hoar 
have  arrived  in  their  recent  report.  No :  in  a  great  many 
respects,  public  opinion  has  not  advanced  one  iota  on  this 
question,  —  apparently  advanced,  I  ought  to  say.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  has  really  advanced,  and  that  tlie  bairiers  will 
by  and  by  give  way  all  at  once. 
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[June  9, 1876.] 
woman's  independence  in   1770  AND   IN   1876. 

Tho  safTragc-mccting  at  Trcniont  Temple  started  up  a 
new  subject  of  debate,  in  the  j^rotest  against  keeping  the 
Philadelphia  or  any  other  centennial  celebration  of  tho 
events  of  Jul}-,  1776.  And  supposing  it  to  be  admitted 
that  the  question  of  individual  suffrage  of  1876,  and  that  of 
national  independence  of  1776,  are  verj'  different  ones ;  that 
it  is  not  true,  in  every  individual  case,  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  pa3's  a  tax,  and  is  not  allowed  a  vote,  is  neces- 
sarily and  thereby  a  victim  of  tyrann}^:  still  there  seems 
enough  in  the  two  coses  to  justify  pretty  forcible  language. 
A  hundred  years  ought  to  have  brought  with  them  to  the 
American  mind  a  stronger  sense  of  the  gross  injustice  of 
denying  tho  individual  suffrage  to  woman,  whether  a  tax- 
payer on  her  propert}'  or  not.  What  would  Sam  Adams 
have  said  if  Gen.  Gage  or  Thomas  Hutchinson  had  accosted 
him  with  the  remark,  *'IIold  your  tongue,  Adams  I  j'ou  are 
the  head  demagogue  of  Boston  town-meetin' ;  you  control 
the  colony,  get  up  committees  of  correspondence,  throw  over- 
board from  our  ships  such  imports  as  3'ou  don't  like,  and 
Rucli  as  3'oii  persuade  the  poimlaco  not  to  like ;  3-011  Iiave 
bedevilled  Jo  Warren  to  neglect  his  business,  and  take  to 
drink,  and  even  got  John  Hancock  to  shell  out  his  money  in 
aid  of  what  3'ou  have  agreed  to  call  3'our  •  cause : '  and  as 
^r  voting,  you  are  all  the  time  voting ;  so  that  we  get  one 
of  your  infernal  petitions  or  resolutions  from  Faneuii  Hall  or 
the  Old  South  every  da\'  of  the  week :  haven't  3'ou  all  the 
riglits  30U  want?  "  «Wouldu't  this  have  been  plausible?  But 
Adams  was  not  deceived  or  turned  aside.  Representation 
elsewhere  tlian  in  llie  Old  State  House  was  what  he  wanted. 
If  tlie  able  and  intelligent  and  (as  far  as  nearly  all  the  mat- 
ters of  law  and  government  are  concerned)  just  American 
statesmen  —  lilvc  Judge  Hoar  or  Gen.  Ilawley,  for  exam- 
ple—  could  be  made  to  see  this  question  as  thousands  of 
women  see  it,  no  matter  whether  tJie3'  are  tax-pa3ers  or  not, 
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they  would  settle  it  very  speedil}'.  The  fact  is,  they  are  the 
sentimentalists;  and  they  insist  that  their  sentimentalism 
shall  control  not  only  all  other  folks'  sentimentalism,  but  the 
question  of  right  also. 

Tliere  was  never  any  pretence  among  tlic  men  who  framed 
the  constitutions  of  1 780  and  thereabout  that  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  the  right  of  suffrage  was  to  l>e  perpetual  and 
immovable.  The  great  Theophilus  Parsons,  in  ^^The  Essex 
Result,"  written  within  a  3*car  or  two  of  1780,  made  no  pre- 
tence of  natural  inability  or  incapability,  but  only  that,  at 
that  time,  women's  occupations  were  such  that  they  were  not 
in  public  life,  or  in  positions  of  public  activity,  so  as  to  make 
the  question  one  of  practical  consequence.  Now  woman 
has  been  forced  (quite  as  much  as  she  has  sought  to  force 
herself)  into  active  [)ositions.  Look  at  the  census  txibles,  and 
you  will  Ond  that  she  is  in  hundreds  of  trades,  and  is  cvea 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  looking  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
law3'crs'  offices ;  preaching  even,  in  spite  of  Paul,  and  with- 
out Iiair  :is  much  e\[H3iiso  (i'or  pulpit  s[)ittoous)  :is  llicrc 
uscil  to  bo;  eiliting,  na}*,  lobb3*ing,  —  api>earing  before  legis- 
lative committees  to  suggest  how  to  get  women  into  the 
State  Prison,  and  at  the  same  time  protesting  that  she  is 
not  in  favor  of  letting  tlicm  otit  of  tlieir  |)olitie:d  bonds.  So 
Judge  Parsons* s  reasons  ai*e  gone,  as  in  1820  the  reasons  for 
property*  qualification  for  men  went,  and  in  1833  religious 
llbert}'  was  establisheil  b}*  the  abolition  of  tlie  Third  Article 
of  the  Bill  of  RigliU. 

They  sa)*  the  cause  makes  no  pi-ogress.  Nonsense !  it 
cannot  help  progress ;  for  it  is  a  movement  of  civllizatioii 
itself.  Antl  it  is  no  wonder  that  women  say,  *•'  ^I}*  dear  sir» 
you  have  exerciseil  your  pig-headeiluess  long  enough :  we 
have  answereii  your  reasons  times  enough;  and  now  we 
insist  on  inimeiliate  justice.  You  shall  not,  with  anj'  aid  or 
S3nniv:ithy  from  us,  go  on  with  your  eloquential  talk,  cod- 
tleuuung  us  to  the  |KX)r  priviU'go  of  listening  to  you  auil 
feevling  you,  without  at  least  a  protest.  No  fear  but  you 
will  find  enough  women  to  aid  30U.  They  are  easily 
coaxed." 
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'*  Good  my  love,  stay  thou  at  liome, 
And  read  '  The  Heir  of  Cliudleighhurapkins,*  — 
TroUope's  last  novel :  I  will  send  it  thee. 
'  The  club,'  sayst  thou?  —  the  club  at  Trcmont  Place? 
I  like  it  not:  'tis  growing  radical.    But,  if  you  go, 
Persuade  them  there  arc  better  things  than  balloting." 

The  number  of  women  who  believe  themselves  capable  of 
taking  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  life  —  not 
only  governmental,  but  business,  literary,  religious,  social  — 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  without  much  regard  to  the 
Huirrugc-inovcment  itself.  Those  wlio  tliink  this  last  move- 
ment stationary',  or  losing  ground,  fail,  I  think,  to  see  this 
fact.  There  are  **  oceans  "  of  women  who  have  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  question  of  voting,  and  no  abilitj'  to  argue 
it,  and  perhaps  no  disposition  to  vote,  who  are  yet  making 
up  their  minds  that  their  past  condition  of  ''  subjection  "  (as 
Mr.  Mill  with  perfect  truth  calls  it)  is  unjust  as  well  as  irk- 
some, and  who  desire  and  are  determined  to  bo  rid  of  it. 
These  women  form  the  grand  army  who  really  re-enforce  the 
doctrinaires y  perliaps  without  knowing  it.  When  the  breach 
is  made,  these  will  rush  in  fast  enough.  More  and  more  of 
them  are  appreciating  the  situation  every  day. 
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WILL  OF  CAPT.   JAMES    PECKER  OP   BOSTON,   WIIARFINOER,   BORN 
IK  HAVERHILL   (PROBABLT)   IN  1686;    DIED  APRIL  S8,  1734. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

I,  James  Pecker  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  province 
of  Massaclinscbts  Bay  in  New  England,  wliarfingcr,  being  at  present 
weak  in  body,  yet  of  sound  mind  and  memory  (tlianks  be  to  €rod 
thorcfor),  considering  the  frailty  and  mortality  of  my  body,  and 
that  it  is  ap(K>iutcd  for  all  men  ouco  to  die,  do  make  and  ordain 
tliis  my  last  will  and  testament.  .  .  .  Touching  any  worldly  estate 
wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  this  world,  I  give 
and  dispose  thereof  in  manner  and  form  following  ;  viz. ,  after  pay- 
ment of  my  just  debts  and  funeral  charges,  and  the  reservation 
of  a  certain  piece  or  parcell  of  land  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Bridget  Pecker, 
one  equal  half  of  all  my  real  estate  during  her  natural  life,  and  at 
her  decease  to  be  disposed  of  as  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Like- 
wise I  give  unto  my  said  wife,  her  heirs  and  assigns,  my  chaise, 
and  one  horse.  Also  I  give  unto  my  said  wife,  her  heirs  and 
assigns,  one-half  of  my  pew  in  the  meeting-house,  she  or  they 
paying  one-half  of  the  dues  arising  therefrom  unto  the  minister. 
Furtliennore,  I  give  unto  my  said  wife  one  equal  third  part  of  all 
my  movable  and  personal  estate  not  yet  disposed  of  (with  reserva- 
tions of  some  things  hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  unto  her,  her 
heirs  and  assigns  forever.  I  give  unto  my  daughter,  Susannah 
Clark,  with  reservations  as  aforesaid,  the  improvement  of  one 
equal  fourth  part  of  my  real  estate  during  her  natural  life.  .  .  . 
Whereas  I  have  purchased  of  my  honored  father,  James  Pecker  of 
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Haverhill,  a  certain  part  or  parccll  of  land  lying  and  being  in 
Haverhill  aforesaid,  as  by  the  deed  fully  cxecutc<l  to  me  may  moro 
fully  appear,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter,  lilary  Pecker, 
the  said  piece  or  parcell  of  land  at  and  immcdiatt^ly  after  the 
decease  of  my  father,  James  Pecker  (according  to  the  tenure  of 
said  deed),  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  a|>i»urUmaiicc.H  theru- 
unto  belonging  unto  her,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  Further- 
more, I  give  unto  my  said  daughter,  Mary  Pecker,^  the  remaining 
equal  fourth  part  of  all  my  real  estate,  of  what  nature,  kind,  or 
denomination,  forever  unto  her,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 
I  give  unto  my  son-in-law,  Ebenezer  Papillion,  liis  heirs  and  as- 
signs, my  regimental  clothes,  —  viz.,  my  scarlet  coat  and  breeches, 
and  my  laced  hatt;  and,  if  at  home  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
I  give  unto  the  said  Ebenezer  Papillion  a  mourning  suit  of 
apiKirel.  .  .  . 

I  do  hereby  constitute,  appoint,  and  ordain  my  dearly  beloved 
wife,  Bridget  Pecker,  together  with  my  two  brothers,  John  Pecker 
of  Haverhill,  and  Daniel  Pecker  of  Boston,  joint  executors  of  this 
my  last  will  and  testament;  and  I  do  likewise  hereby  revoke, 
annul,  and  utterly  disallow  of,  all  other  wills  and  testaments.  la 
witness  whereof,  I  have  hereiuito  set  my  hand  and  soal  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  I^)rd  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  anno  regni  Georgius  Secundus,  magna  Britannia  regis 
septimo.  JAMES  PECKER  and  seal. 

INVENTORY  OF  TUB  ESTATE  OF  CAPF.  JAMES  PECKER. 

Boston,  May  10,  1734. 
In  the  small  fore  room ;  viz. :  —  £    s    d 

1  Black  walnut  Scrutore 5 

1  Black  wahiut  Table 3 

1  Maple  ditto 16 

1  Looking  glass G 

1  Doz.  Leather  chairs,  at  14/ 8    8 

1  2  armed  chair  &  cushing 10 

1  Standing  candlestick,  brass,  snuffers  &  dish     .         .  2    5 

1  pr.  Iron  dogs,  tongs  &  shovel 17 

8  Small  pictures  &  hand  brush 6 

Burk<;t  on  the  N<^w  Tt5Ht;unent     .....  t3 

Calvin's  Sermons 10 

1  W.  S.  Xlobinson's  gieut-grandmother,  who  married  Emerson  Ck>g»> 
well  ist. 
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£.   8.   d. 

1  Large  Bible 2 

1  Small  ditto 10 

1  Baraards  Sermons 10 

1  Mathers  life 6 

1  Bundle  of  books 8 

1  Ditto 8 

1  Do .  8 

1  CbinapBowl 16 

1  Burnt  Ditto 15 

li  Doz.  blue  &  white  china  cups  &  saucers  ...  12 

1  Tea  pott,  5  saucers,  4  cups  of  burnt  do. .        .        .  15 

1  Slop  dish  and  1  saucer 5 

3  painted  glass  tea  cups  and  saucers,  1  saucer  .        .  7 
1  Earthern  dish  .4,  2  ditto  .5 9 

4  scalloped  plates,  2/6 10 

28  plates,  1/6 2    2 

5  small  ditto 5 

1  largo  bowl,  h  three  small  ditto        ....  14 

2  Milk  pots  and  Sugar  cup,  &  3  tea  cupps          .        .  13    G 
1  Fr.  Glass  decanters 1 

1    *«    Ditto 6 

Allabastcr  toys 5 

3  Wine  glasses 8 

1  Fr.  large  beakers 5 

13  Ditto 18 

1  Glass  cannister,  1  pr.  Salts,  &  1  Cruet    .        •        •  5 

1  two  gallon  jugg 7    6 

1  Bleu  &  white  ditto •  4 

4  flowered  stone  juggs 4  16 

4  stone  muggs,  1  pickle  pott 5 

2  New  England  pitchers,  1  cupp        .        •        •        •  2    6 
1  large  ironing  box  &  heater 15 

1  Small  ditto  &  ditto 1 

In  Uie  great  Entry;  viz,:  — 

7  Small  pictures 5 

1  Glass  lanthome '  1  10 

In  the  greate  fore  room;  ris.;— 

1  looking  glass 8 

1  Maple  table 2 
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1  Couch  &  padd 

1  tea  table  &  tankard  sewer 

2  pictures 

Earthenware  on  hearth 

Bow  and  Arrows 

Mantle  tree  ware,  &  8  images  &  a  flower  pott 

Silver  hilted  sword 

brass  hilted  ditto,  and  1  iron  without  sheath  . 

set  brushes 

case  with  1 1  bottles 

Pr.  brass  shoe  buckles  and  kne  ditto      . 
2  gold  rings,  1  pr.  buttons,  wt.  6  pt.  &  22  grains 

87  oz.  12  pt.  silver,  nt  25 100  10 

pr.  silver  shoo  buckles 15 

In  the  small  fort  chanUfcr ,  viz, :  — 

old  fashioned  chest  with  drawers    .... 

small  ovel  table 

dressing  glass 

cliairs     ......... 

pictures  

suit  diaper  curtains  with  head  cloth  and  teaster 
Counter  pins 

pr.  Blankets 

j<j  yds.  tickling  burge,  a  4/ 

Quilt 

pr.  sheets  &  pillow  cases 

Bed,  2  pillows,  1  bolster 

Bedstciul,  curtain  rod,  straw  bed        .... 

suit  green  cluth,  lined  with  silk      .... 

Grate  coat 

Close  body*d  coat 

Fustian  jacket    &    breeches,   &  worked    Holland 
jacket        

pr.  leather  breeches         ...... 

2  flannel  j;ick«'ts         ....... 

pr.  l>l;u:k  silk  stockings  ...... 

pr.  worsted  stockings,  a  15/  ..... 

pr.  white  ditto,  flne 

2  pr.  coarse  ditto  15 


8 

1 

5 

1 

18 

4 

4 

4 

7 

16 

2 

2  10 

14 

3 

2  10 

11 

14 

2 

6 

20 

8 

5 

1 

5 

2 

1 

15 

10 

1 

10 

3 

1 
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6  pr.  yam  ditto 16 

2  pr.  shoes 1 

1  Silk  Msh 13 

1  llatt  80/,  1  Wigg  40/,  1  pr.  leather  glove*  16/     .  8  IB 

1  i>r.' epntterdoshcs,  ft  riding  I)elt       .         .         .         .  1  10 

2  niirltid  caps,  llolliuid 10 

0  ylnin  ditto 1 

1  ^luulile  worsted  ditto 7 

8  «ilk  hnndkcrchicls,  a  6/ 15 

2  almost  new  Holland  shirts,  a60/    ....  6 
8  ditto  not  BO  good,                 a  40/    ....  0 

8  ditto,                                       80/    .                 .        .  1  10 

4  ditto,                                       16/    ....  8 

8  necks  &  2  Deckcloths 1 

1  green  velvet  cap 6 

1  pr.  white  cotton  gloves 8 

1  Trunk 7    8 

/n  iht  grxUe  chamber;  mx. : — 

1  Damask  table  cloth,  12  napkins     .        .        .        .  4  10 

1  Home  spnn  ditto 2  10 

0  Cotton  and  linen  napkins I 

7  tiiblf  cloths,  a  10/ 8  10 

8  JlolJniid  aliecls 8  6 

8  pr.  ditto,  06/ 6  12 

16  pr.  cotton  linen  sheets 80  8 

8  pr.  coarse  linen  ditto,  a  23/ 8  6 

8  ditto,  a  11/ 1  18 

1  pr.  Ilollnnd  pillow  oases 1 

7  pr.  linen  Ditto,  a  10/ 8  10 

8  flmall  ditto,  3/ 0 

8  \iT.  cotton  and  linen  ditto,  6/ 2 

2  conrae  bolster  cases,  » 8/ 0 

1  Twylight 10 

1  pr.  pillow  cases  on  ye  bed 6 

1  pr.  cotton  linen  sheets  do 1  18 

1  pr.  blankets 3  10 

1  Quilt 8 

1  bed,  boyhter,  &  2  pillows  No.  3     .        .        .  0  IS    6 

1  bedstead,  rod,  and  strav  bed 3  0 


B.     8. 

80 

11 

1  10 

0  18 

1  10 

2    5 

16 

5  18 

7  10 

1    5 

18 

2  10 

4 
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Green  Cheney  Coach  bed,  &o 

Ditto  Easy  Chair 

Pallet  bedstead 

Bed,  1  Boylster,  2  pillows  No.  8     .        .        .        .        0  18    6 

pr.  Sheets 

pr.  Blankets 

old  Quilt 

pr.  Chest  drawers,  1  Grate,  k  6  small  Turkey,  8 
work  chairs,  at  20/  and  10/ 

Looking  glass 

Seil  skin  trunk 

old  trunk 

pr.  calico  curtains  and  vallans        .... 

pr.  red  Cheney  ditto 

pr.  bellows  with  brass  nose 12 

pr.  Dogs  with  brass  tops 1 

Fire  shovel  and  tongs,  1  brush,  &  Twilight  table   .  18    6 

In  the  Kitchen  Chamber;  viz,  ;— 

Bed,  1  bolster  No.  4 11  12    0 

pr.  Blankets 2    6 

llugg,  1  Bedstead,  &  Straw  bed     ....        4 

Callico  curtains  and  vallans 2 

Head  cloth  &  Teaster 16 

Table  10/,  1  Close  stool  pan  20/,  1  small  glass      .        1  10 

In  the  Garret ;  viz. :  — 

Old  bedstead  &  curtains 2 

Pilleon  &  case «         .  1 

Drugget  coat 15 

Negroes  beds  &  bedding 1  10 

In  the  Kitchen:  — 

1  Pr.  brass  candlesticks 1  10 

2  pr.  Ditto 1  10 

1  pr.  ditto  broke 8 

1  Brass  coffee  pot 15 

2  Brass  skillets 10 

1  Bell  mettle  ditto 2  10 

X  Copper  tea  kettle 1  10 
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£.   8.  d. 

1  Warming  pan 10 

1  Jack 1  10 

1  Doz.  hard  mettle  plates 2  16 

1  Doz.  ditto 2  16 

6  Soup  Ditto,  a  4/7 17    6 

2  water  — 1  10 

2  large,  1  smal  pewter  dish,  1  Large,  1  small  soup  Do.  8 

Old  pewter 6    6 

1  Brass  sauce  pan 8 

1  Brass  scimer 4 

Tin  Ware 17 

1  Doz.  patty  pans 18 

1  pr.  Bellows 10 

1  pr.  Leather  fine  meeting  Buckets  &  bags        •        .  1  10 

1  pr.  Iron  dogs 1 

1  pr.  tongs  and  fire  shovel 12 

Fender  &  Slice 12 

2  Spitts  8/,  2  Gridirons  10/ 18 

3  tniniills  .........  1     2 

2  Chafing  dishes  0/,  %  skewer  2/     .         .         .         .  8 

8  Iron  pots,  1  frying  pan,  2  Iron  kettles  &  pot  hooks .  8 

85  lbs.  Candles,  1/6 2  12    6 

8  brass  kettles 8  14 

1  Doz.  Ivory  hafted  knives  &  forks    ....  4 

2  Iron  candle  sticks 2 

1  Pr.  Boots 16 

1  Small  ovel  Table 1  10 

1  Pine  ditto 10 

6  Old  chairs 7    6 

1  Lignumvitc  pestle  &  mortar 1 

Wooden  Ware 6 

6  coarse  table  cloths  &  ten  towels      .        •        •        .  17 

In  the  Cellar  :  — 

8  Barrells  Soap 6  16 

^  I^ad  of  Bark 16 

2  Ceader  set  work  tubbs 18 

Lumbering  Stuff 10 

6  Empty  cider  barrels 16 

6  doz.  Cider  in  bottles  &  2  doz.  empty  ones       •        •  1  10 
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In  the  Warehouse  at  the  house: — 

2  pots  of  Hoggs  fat,  wt.  18  lbs 18 

1  Barrel  pork 8 

Lumbering  stuff,  1  old  ladle  [the  rest  is  gone,  ^  page] 

At  Mr.  Halsey  wharf;  viz,  :  — 

4  Cart  Horses 60 

1  Riding  horse 17 

2  Carts 20 

8  old  cart  wheels,  1  sled 2 

8  pr.  Hems  and  traces  for  horses       .        .        •        •        2  14 

In  ware  house,  my  wharf:  — 

1  Hhd.  Molasses,  100  Gal.  @  8/10    .        .        .        .  10    8    4 

4  bbl.  Turpentine 7 

20  i)ails,  1  Sugar  tub,  &  2  Caggs         .        •        •        •  1  12 

Old  rigging,  about  1  weight 2 

X  Spun  yarn 8  10 

1  Empty  rum  Ilhd 10 

2  empty  barrels 6 

11  Saddle  Trees 12 

15  Chalk 8 

Negro  Tony,     apprised 40 

»»      Will,  ** 80 

**      Bristol,  *« 00      s 

»*      Bristol  Jim,  *« 100 

Limekiln,  wharf,  and  Warehouses     ....    400 

Dwelling  house,  barns,  buildings,  and  land        .         .  1500 

Appioxiniato  total £2073 

Captain  Pecker's  wife  was  Bridget  Papillion.  She  was  a  widow 
with  one  son,  Ebenezer,  when  she  married  Mr.  Pecker.  Iler 
husband  was  an  English  gentleman. 

On  a  paper  found  with  the  will  was  written,  — 

**was  my  truly  worthy  and  dearly  beloved  James  Pecker, 

who  died  April  ye  8,  1731,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
division  of  his  things  to  me,  his  widdow  Bridget  Pecker.  *  Open 
thou  my  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  of  thy  law.' 

**  Was  maiTied  to  my  first  husband,  John  Papillion,  June  ye  7, 
1710,  bereaved  of  him  about  8  years  after.  He  died  in  London  ; 
left  one  only  son,  bom  April  ye  0,  1712,  named  Ebenezer  Papil- 
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lion,  who  grew  up  a  man,  followed  the  sea,  was  lost  at  sea,  I  don't 
know  how,  but  24  years  of  age.  Very  pleasant  were  these  to  me 
while  living :  the  loss  of  them  will  make  me  go  mourning  to  my 
grave. 


II 
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BEOAFITULATION  OF   **  WARHINOTON'S  "  WRTnKGS. 


Ab  Editor. 

Yeoman's  Gazette  and  Concord  Republican 

Lowell  Journal  and  Courier 

Manchester  (N.II.)  American    . 

Boston  Doily  Whig  and  Republican  . 

Lowell  American       .... 

The  Boston  Daily  Commonwealth 

The  Telegraph  .  ^     . 

Straight  Republican  (campaign  paper) 

J()C8in 

Reveille 

Hartford  Courant 

Concord  Monitor 


tc 


t( 


<l 


a 


As  CarrespanderU  and  Contributor. 

New- York  Evening  Post  (**  Middlesex  •*)  . 

Worcester  Spy,  in 

Springfield  Republican  (**  Warrington  ")  . 

Daily  Evening  Traveller 

Fitohburg  Reveille 

New-York  Tribune  (*«  Gilbert"  and  "  Warrington") 
Worcester  Transcript  (**  Boythom  ") 

Daily  Atlas  and  Bee 

Zion's  Herald 

Congregntionalist 

Hartford  Press  ("Kremlin") 

California  Paper 

Common  wealth  (lilr.  Slack's),  supplied  material  for . 
Atlantic  Monthly,   December,  1871,   Gen.   Butler's 
Campaign  in  Alassochusetts        •        .        •        . 
Boston  Journal :  Wendell  Phillips;  a  Review    . 

Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  reviewed 


1830-1842 

1842-1840 

1845-1 84G 

1848-1840 

1840-1854 

1854 

1854-1867 

1857 

1801,  18G2 

1870 

1868 

1868 


1853 
1856, 1803 
1856-1876 

1857 
1857-1858 
1857-1800 
1857-1800 
1860-1861 


1865 

1864 

1862-1876 


1870 
1871-1872 
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Boston  Journal :  Gen.  B.  F.  Bailer  reviewed  again    • 

Articles 

Butler 

Boston  News  (**  Warrington"),  Letters  and  Articles 
Woman's  Journal 

Pamphlets. 

Conspiracy  to  defame  John  A.  Andrew      •        •        • 

I^ogislative • 

Concord  and  Sudbury  Meadows         .... 
£x-6o7enior  Boutwell  and  Judge  Thomas 
Sustain  the  Grovemment;  Stand  by  the  President 

Miscellaneous 

Salary  Grab 


1878 

1878 

1874 

1876-1876 


Addresses ^  Memorials^  ffc. 

Personal-liberty  Bill,  Memorial  and  Report 
Republican  State  Addresses 
Republican  State  Resolutions    . 
Free-ballot  Memorials        .... 
Wonmn-suffra^u  Memorials  and  Reports    • 
Ayer's  Ahuaiiac  (reading-mutter) 
AppIetoii*8  Cyclopicdia       .... 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  . 


1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1860-1870 
1874 


1861 
1861-1867 
1861-1867 


1876 


OFFICIAL  HISTORY. 

Member  of  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
Secretary  of  Constitutional  Convention 
Clerk  of  Committee  on  Ucvision  of  Statutes 
Clerk  of  Miis8:ichii8etUs  House  of  Representatives 
Secretary  of  Republican  State  Committee  • 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Quorum   . 


1852-1853 

1853 

1859 

1802-1873 

1863-1867 

1865 
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[July  7,  1842.] 
COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS.  —  DUTUER. 

Eldridoe  G.  Record  of  Lowell  was  charged  with  passing  coun- 
terfeit money.  The  examination  of  this  man  and  his  brother  before 
the  Police  Court  was  reported  in  **  The  Courier"  a  few  days  ago; 
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and  I  need  not  state  Uie  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  a  rather 
amusing  and  interesting  scene  (to  use  no  other  epithets)  took  placo 
at  the  trial  of  Elbridge,  which  I  feci  it  to  be  my  duty  to  chronicle. 
The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  defrauding  Sarali  Wil- 
kins.  Mrs.  Wilkins  testified  tliat  her  name  was  Sarah  Emma  Wil- 
kius,  and  that  she  had  a  husband  living.  She  could,  tliercfore,  not 
be  defrauded.  Mr.  Butler  of  Lowell,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  called 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  these  flaws  in  the  indictment,  and 
asked  for  an  acquittal.  Some  conversation  ensued  between  the 
judge,  district-attorney,  and  Mr.  Butler;  but  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Huntington  were  overruled,  and  the  jury  were  directed  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  They  did  so;  and  Mr.  Butler  immediately 
moved  that  the  prisoner  be  discharged.  Mr.  Huntington  objected, 
but  evidently  had  no  ground  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Butler  made  somo 
remark  about  the  objection  being  made  for  the  puriM>8e  of  getting 
out  another  w^arrant.  The  judge  said  he  believed  he  must  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  discharged.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  clerk  had  not  repeated  the  order  for  his  discharge, 
when  Mr.  Butler  opened  tlie  door  of  the  prisoner *s  box,  and  hurried 
llcMX>rd  out  of  the  house,  saying,  **Go  along,  and  go  as  quick  as 
you  can."     The  prisoner  8loi>ed  immediately. 

Mr.  Slied  was  observed  to  follow  Record  out  of  the  court-house, 
and  it  was  shrewdly  expected  that  the  rogue  would  not  go  far  off. 
Mr.  Butler,  whose  duties  as  counsel  did  not  cease  with  the  acquittal 
of  his  client,  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
excitement  fur  tlie  pur|X)se  of  inquiring  what  was  going  on. 
With  the  laudablu  dt^sire  of  **  jotting  down  "  whatever  of  interest 
miglit  occur,  1  walked  down  stairs.  I  saw  nothing  of  Record;  and 
the  only  part  of  Mr.  Butler  which  I  noticed  was  his  hat,  which  he 
had  lost  in  his  ''neck-or-nought "  race,  and  which  was  lying  on 
the  steps  of  the  court-house.  I  looked  toward  the  hotel,  and 
observed  the  learned  counsel  declaiming  vigorously  to  the  crowd 
which  had  gathered  around  him,  so  absorbed  in  the  interests  of 
his  client,  that  he  probably  forgot  his  hatless  condition.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  Mr.  Shed  had  arrested  Record  without  author- 
ity, and  Mr.  Butler  obtained  his  release. 

Record  went  his  way;  but  it  was  a  very  little  way,  after  all.  A 
waiTant  had  l>een  procured  for  his  arrest,  and  he  was  recaptured 
by  Charley  Adaius  and  Deputy-Sheriff  Lewis  near  Walden  Pond, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  district-attorney  will  probably 
take  care  that  no  flaws  shall  be  made  in  the  next  indictment 
agamst  the  young  man.    I  appreciate  greatness  wherever  I  see  it 
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manifested;  and  Mr.  Butler  in  this  trial  certainly  showed  himself 
to  be  a  great  man.  rerl\aps  his  greatness  is  not  of  the  highest 
order;  neither  was  Bonaparte's  :  but  who  will  dispute  the  claim  of 
the  latter  to  be  called  great?  The  opening  of  the  prison-doors  by 
Mr.  Butler  without  pormiRsion  micflit  porhaps  be  ciUikI  a  somo- 
whut  outragfxiua  prticcMuliiig;  but  it  would  Im}  callrd  hci  only  by 
those  who  would  blame  Cromwell  for  dissolving  the  liump  Parlia- 
ment, or  Governor  Dorr  for  organizing  the  Foundry  Legislature. 

W.  S.  R. 
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[18i0.] 
**A  WBBK  ON  THB  CONCOBD  AMD  MERRIMACK  RIVBRS." 

Wb  have  copied  above  the  title  of  a  book:  for  one  reason,  be- 
cause it  will  make  as  good  a  caption  as  any  thing  else  to  what  we 
have  to  say  in  this  place;  and  another,  because  we  may  say  some- 
thing upon  a  book  which  has  been  kindly  lent  us  by  a  friend.  Wo 
mention  the  fact  that  the  volume  was  loaned  to  us,  because  it  is  a 
rare  occurrcnco  for  us  to  borraw  a  book,  and  may  be  sot  down  as 
an  epoch  in  our  life  —  almost.  When  we  saw  the  title  with  **  Con- 
cord River  *'  upon  it,  our  thoughts  were  carried  back  to  the  days 
of  our  boyhood,  when  we  used  to  go  thither  with  our  fishing- 
tackle  to  catch  whatever  chose  to  nibble  at  our  bait.  We  don't 
know  as  we  were  enough  of  a  fishei*man  to  have  the  epithet  be- 
stowed upon  us  which  was  somewhere  given  to  the  appendage  of  a 
fishing-polc;  viz.,  **  a  string  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other: " 
but  wo  have  cau};>[|it  sonio  fish  in  our  day;  ha<l  sonio  f/lorants 
nibbles;  but  never  have  we,  like  Simon  in  the  New  Testament, 
**  toiled  all  night,  and  taken  nothing."  In  speaking  of  the  fishing 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Concord  lliver,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Thorcau  has  hinted  at  a  circumstance  of  a  militia-captain  —  we 
believe  his  name  was  Miles  —  who  neglected  to  appecir  to  meet  his 
company,  having  gone  arfishing  at  the  time  they  were  **  warned 
to  appear,''  and  that  thenceforth  the  said  company  always  went  by 
the  name  of  ^*  The  Shad ; "  and  so  the  name  stuck  like  scales  to  all 
the  militia  in  the  region.  We  are  glad  to  see  honorable  mention 
made  of  that  corjts.  What  Concord  l>oy  has  not  followed  *^  Tlio 
Shad  "  round  town  to  listen  to  the  drum  and  fife  and  other  pieces 
of  music,  not  heeding  where  he  trod,  till  some  careless  barefooted 
fellow  would  hit  his  toe  against  a  stone,  and  then,  catching  th« 
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mangled  toe  in  his  hand,  would  hop  along  till  the  toe  aforesaid 
came  to  its  senses  ?  Glad  are  we  that  the  memory  of  '*  The  Shad  ** 
is  perpetuated  in  so  pleasant  a  book. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  book  as  the  author  says  of  great  poems, 
**  It  is  characteristic  of  great  poems,  that  they  will  yield  of  their 
sense  in  due  pi'0])oriion  to  the  hasty  and  the  dnlil>erate  reader. 
To  the  practical  they  will  l>e  common  sense;  and  to  the  wise, 
wisdom:  as  either  the  traveller  may  wet  his  lips,  or  an  army  may 
fill  its  water-casks,  at  a  full  stream." 

GOOD-NATURR. 
"By  hook  or  by  crook." 

Dame  Gnmdy  was  the  most  good-natured  woman  alive.  Come 
what  would,  every  thing  was  right,  —  nothing  wrong.  One  day 
Farmer  Grundy  (husband  to  the  dame)  told  a  neighbor  that  his 
wife  was  the  most  even-tempered  woman  in  the  world;  for  he  never 
saw  her  cross  in  his  life,  and  that,  for  once,  he  should  like  to  see 
her  so.  '*  Well,"  said  his  neighbor,  '*  go  into  the  woods,  and  bring 
home  a  load  of  the  crook cdcst  wood  you  can  find;  and,  if  that  does 
not  make  li^ir  cross,  nolliing  will."  Accordingly,  to  try  the  ex)>eri- 
ment,  he  teamed  home  a  load  of  wood  every  day  calculated  to 
make  a  woman  fret.  For  a  week  or  more,  she  used  the  wood  copi- 
ously; but  not  a  word  of  complaint  escaped  her  lips.  So,  one  day, 
the  husband  ventured  to  inquire  of  her  how  she  liked  the  wood. 
'*  Oh,  'tis  beautiful  wood!  "  she  said.  **  I  wish  you'd  get  anotlier 
load;  for  it  /ay.$  round  the  )i»)t  complete." 

BAKED  BKAN8. 

The  town  of  Beverly  has  had  the  reputation  of  cooking  a  good 
many  beans;  so  much  so,  that  its  inhabitants  have  been  called 
**beaners."  Chai'lestown,  also,  has  bad  similar  honors.  We 
recollect,  some  twenty  years  since,  when  we  ventured  within  the 
precincts  of  Boston  from  Chariestown,  we  were  frequently  beset  by 
Boston  boys  with  the  appellation  of  *'pig."  Wo  have  an  anec- 
dote pat  to  the  purpose;  and  here  it  is  :  — 

Page,  the  driver  of  the  Beverly  stage,  was  one  day  taking  in  a 

fleshy  l:uly-p:LSScngor  in  Chariestown  Square,  when  a  truckman 

came  along  and  said,  **  Get  out  of  the  way  with  your  old  bean- 

potl"     Page,  who  hiid  hold  of  the  lady's  ann,  turned  romid  and 

made  answer,  **  Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  my  pork  in." 

£.  G.  R 
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A   YILLAQR  POLITICIAN. 

From  "The  Carpet-nag." 

Dkacon  Jonas  Jknkins  i.s  in  the  corner  proccr3'-storo,  Burround- 
ed  by  loafers.  Khhi<l  Grimes,  Khiathan  Dodge,  and  others,  ara 
there,  sitting  on  *•*'  quintals  of  codfish,"  and  chewing  the  quid.  The 
deacon  is  reading  from  the  newspaper  what  Pnif.  M.  said  in  his 
speech  on  accepting  tiie  nomination  for  Congress.  Said  tlie  dea- 
con, **  lie  was  brought  in,  accepted  the  nomination,  thanked  tho 
delegates,  and  then  went  on  to  enlarge  mx^n  political  topics.'*  — 
**  Well,"  said  Elnathan  Dodge,  **  lot's  hoar  what  he  had  to  say. 
How  is  he  on  the  tariff?"  —  "You'll  see,*'  said  the  deacon, 
rather  crusty  at  being  interrupted.  **  Can't  you  wait  a  minute?  " 
He  went  on  to  read,  **  llejoiced  to  meet  his  friends;  glorious 
Whig  cause;  cause  of  the  country;  star  that  never  sets;  fiictious 
opposition;  all  they  want  is  oflice."  —  **  That's  a  fjict,"  said 
lX)dge.  **  What  d'ye  s|K»«e  they  care  altout  the  niggera?  "  —  **  De- 
l)re8siou  of  agricultural  interest;  tariff  on  wool;  quacks;  pre- 
t<'inli'r.s  drivon  from  iH»\vi'r."  —  *' That's  just  what  Iw  s:ii<l,"  s:iid 
Deacon  .h'ukinH;  '*for  i  heiMil  him."  —  **  Wi-ll,  you,  lui's  smart, 
ain't  he?  "  saiil  the  Scrahblovillo  hakcir,  who  had  <)riven  up,  and 
was  now  making  one  of  the  crowd.  The  deacon  proceeilod: 
*'  Union  of  the  States;  palsied  be  the  arm;  traitors;  Gen.  Jack- 
son; hemp;  stars  and  stripes,  &c.  Oh,  how  he  gave  it  to  'em 
thenl"  said  the  deacon.  In  this  way  he  closed  the  8i>eech, 
and  appmiiched  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  which  ran  somehow 
thii.s:  "  Wo  ar(5  rojoiciul  to  harn  that  IVof.  M.  luis  yiohhul  to 
the  oariM'st  sdlicilalion  nf  his  friiiKls,  and  will  forthwith  tak«*.  tho 
fioKl  ill  support  of  the  good  Whig  cause.  Ho  will  adilrcss  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  i^rincijKd  towns  in  the  district  previous  to 
thi^  election.  We  call  uix)n  the  committees  to  make  active  prepa- 
rations for  large  meetings.  Let  the  people  far  and  near  hear  our 
eloquent  chauipion,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result;  for 

'*  One  blast  upon  his  bugle-honi 
Is  worth  a  thousand  men." 

**  How's  that,  deacon?  "  broke  out  several  of  his  auditors  at  th« 

close.     '*  What  does   that   mean?"  — **  Oh  I   that's   right,  that's 

right,"  said  the  deacon:  *'  it's  just  so.     I  understand  he's  tho  best 

bugle-player  iu  the  State  of  Vermont  I " 

Bailet  Juniob* 
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APPENDIX  F. 

AUTOaRAPII-LETTKR    FROM     ABRAHAM     LINCOLN,    IK    POSBESSION 

OK   W.    8.   R. 

SmncoPiELD  III.,  April  6,  1860. 

Messrs.  Henry  L.  Pierce  and  Others.  Gentlemen^ — Your 
kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  in  Boston  on  tlie  13th 
inst,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  duly 
received.  My  engagements  arc  such,  that  I  cannot  attend.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  that,  about  seventy  years  ago,  two  great  political 
parties  wen;  first  foriiuMl  in  this  country,  that  ThoniiiH  JttlTiM'Kon 
was  tlie  head  of  one  of  them,  luid  Boston  the  headquartera  of  Uie 
other,  it  is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  those  supposed  to 
descend  iH>Iitica11y  from  the  party  opi>oRiMl  to  Jefferson  should  now 
be  celebrating  his  birthday  in  their  own  original  seat  of  empire, 
while  those  claiming  political  descent  from  him  have  nearly  ceased 
to  breathe  his  name  everywhere. 

Remembering,  too,  that  the  Jefferson  party  were  formed  upon 
their  snp]io8P<l  sufwrior  devotion  to  the  per.nomil  rights  of  men, 
holding  the  rights  of  propcrlif  lo  be  secondary  only,  and  greatly 
inferior,  and  then  assuming  that  the  so-called  Democracy  of  to-day 
are  the  JefTerson,  and  their  opponents  the  anti-Jeffei*son  parties, 
it  will  be  equally  interesting  to  note  how  completely  the  two  have 
changed  hands  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  divided.  The  Democracy  of  to-day  holds  the  liberty 
of  one  man  to  be  absolutely  nothing  when  in  conflict  with  another 
man's  right  of  properhj.  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  for 
both  the  man  and  the  dollar;  but,  in  cases  of  conflict,  the  man 
before  the  dollar. 

I  remember  once  being  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially 
intoxicated  men  engage  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on;  which 
fight,  after  a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each 
having  fought  himself  out  of  his  own  coat,  and  into  that  of  the 
other.  If  the  two  heading  parties  of  this  day  are  really  identical 
with  the  two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  they  have  per- 
formed about  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation.  One  would  start 
with  great  confidence  that  he  could  convince  any  sane  child  that 
the  simple  proix)Bitions  of  Euclid  are  true;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
would  fail  utterly  with  one  who  should  deny  the  definitions  and 
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axioms.  The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  free  society;  and  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded  with  no  small 
show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  **  glittering  generali- 
ties;" another  bluntly  calls  them  ** self-evident  lies;*'  and  still 
others  insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  only  to  **  superior  races." 

These  expressions,  differing  in  form,  are  identical  in  object  and 
effect, — the  supplanting  the  priiiciplus  of  free  government,  and 
restoring  those  of  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would 
delight  a  convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting  against  tlie  peo- 
ple. They  are  the  vanguard,  the  miners  and  sappers,  of  returning 
despotism.     We  must  repulse  them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us. 

This  is  a  world  of  compensations,  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave 

must  consent  to  have  no  slave.    Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others 

deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long 

retain  it.     All  honor  to  Jefferson;  to  the  man,  who,  in  the  concrete 

pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people, 

had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely 

revolutionary  document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and 

all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there,  that  to-day,  and  in  all  coming 

days,  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and   a  stumbling-block  to  the  yeiy 

harbingers  of  re-appearing  tyranny  and  oppression ! 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Oanison,  William  IJovd.  ami  tlio  Oairl- 
foiiinim,  28. 20, 38, 7.1. 1 18, 101  IJCJ,  JWJ, 
;ii;7.  lO'i,  4>4 ;  hlojxraphy  of,  482. 

tiaslon,  Williaiii,  ::87,  :nK!. 

('•nttv^lnirp,  l»al(Io  i»f,  2!M. 

aiil«iiM}r«.  eloKhiin  11..  :S5,  183,  184,  187 
{sv  I'VtHvSoil  party). 

(lifTonl,  Stephen  N.,  litt. 

"UniMMt"  l«ttei-s«  {»fr.  Tribnno,  Ncw- 
Vork,  ApficMulix  \\.). 

GllnuH-r.  Q.  A.  (of  N<*w  IIanip8liiro),  113. 

(nnilHtonr,  Wniiani  V...  .ViM. 

Ii«n1iI:ii-«I  ?>.  A.  {itit'  /\«l\«ri|.lH«!r,  lloslon). 

Umliaui.  U<!v.  .John.  1>. 

Griml,  UIvHWH  S.,  lOU;  oloctlon  to  tlio 
pnwidriicy,  12t»,  l:iO;  n*vl«\v  of  Ills* 
Hi>«t  tonn.  .V>4;  bin  re-«'Ie<*tlon,  13(», 
.'154;  conipariiwni  iMSlweon  lilin  and 
I'liveK'v,  .'iTiT*;  pro'ipii^'trt  of  a  lliini 
trnii,  385.  3ir2,  3!»7;  bio;|ra|»Iiv  of, 
47:1. 

<lmve«*,  .lohn  W.  {»*•»•  Kr<*e-Si»ll  |iarl,v), 

Ciiav,  William,  and  Hit;  ItoHion  f;My  (;l(>e- 
ilonot  |K7l,.n!». 

Orc«»l<!y.  lb>nir«!,  itModnaiion  lo  tb« 
pri'sldenry,  l.'JTi,  l.'Hi:  I'MiiipnriMMi  Im*- 
twiTtfn  biin  .and  Gnint,  .'155;  bio^jnir 
pliy  of,  475. 

Oiioi-,  fliidpf,  510, 

Grinin,  .1.  Q.  A.,  120,  4.17,  530;  biography 
<»f,  4>*.'i. 

Gulwrnatorlal  voUm*  from  IWiO  to  1870, 
hiininuiry  of,  3:t9. 


II. 

Halo,  Cliarlcn,  214,  218. 

]lali>,  .John  r.,  .in. 

Ilulhsft.  li.  K.,  lUI,  I'H,  207,  208,  218,  459. 

Ilandi ton-hall  meeting  (1873),  141,  J43, 

in. 

llandin.  K.  I,,  (of  Ohio),  181. 

Ihirri^Mi  r:intp:ii<;n,  l!l,  'Ml. 

JlarrisiMi.  Willi.im  llrinv,  (bo  llrnt  Whi^ 

I'rcsid.rnt..  VX 
Ilnrvanl  Collopo,  i«tylc  of  printin*;  their 

orderof  exen'ii»C8(lK7l),351 ;  oii|M>Kod 

to  womon-^ulIrAgo  and  coHHlucation, 

CO). 


ITavon,  Bishop  GI1t>ert.  10;  acquaint* 
aneo  and  ronlrovuivUifi  with  *'  War- 
rinu(A»n.'*  121.  127,  l*»l;  YM>siMon  In 
Itiilier  e.'iin|itd;!n.  I:i2,  i:^!:  ohiLuary 
on  *•  Warrinnton,"  177;  biogniphy 
of,  4!»2. 

Ilawlev,  diwwph  11.,  119.  501. 

llawtlionu),  Natlianiel,  21,  (i6. 

llayden.  Jiowin,  72.  400. 

Ilayeii,  •!.  K.  (^ii;  Shadrach.  rescue  of). 

Ua/^well,  CbarloM  C.  17,  44,  57,  63,  70, 
83.  89,  1A7.  211.  283,  490;  obitOMTT  o( 
"  Wanlngton."  173. 

Ilcndrickfi.  Tliomaf*  A.,  322,  323. 

Ilevwooil,  Qo*irgo,  0. 

lllBjrinwMi.  Col.  T.  W.,  297. 

Ilildrelh.  Kiehanl,  Gl. 

lllllard.  Oooiw  8.,  243,  24«. 

Hoar.  Saniin-l,  IC,  :;s  191,  I'M. 

Ibiar,   K.  IliM-kwoiMl,  'jO.  2'>.  .T'i,  IW,  134 
185.  127. 55!».  5c;i ;  bio«;rapliy  of,  490. 

Hoar.  George  F.,  147,  165;  biography  of, 
491. 

ITomaH>pathy  nnd  .allopathy,  330. 

llfNxm*  Tuniiel  nn^l  the  lobltv,  3211. 

Howe.  Or.  VM4^^  8<'.,  152.  :mi5; 

Howe.  Dr.  Humiiul  G..  47,  GU,  G2,  247,  301, 
.T')8 ;  blojiraphy  of,  4«7. 

Ilnndliation  of  MiuMuichiiciottii,  192. 

"Ilnnker,**  definition  of,  283  («m  Peo- 
ple's party). 

J. 

tiackflon.  William,  4.12. 

darviH.  Dr.  I'Ulward,  9,  11, 

tlerry  re>«ciie.  40. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  pronpocts  of  his  od- 
ndnistintion,  305,  .100;  hU  presiden- 
tial tour.  311-315;  impe:«chment  o^ 
•.\W  317,  :rji. 

•Tonmnlism,  51. 

dni7  liill,  il<>l>ate  on,  214. 


K. 

Kanwu«,  relief  of,  76,  84,  217. 

Ki'vcn,  l-Ulwanl  L.,  37,  185. 

Ke'vej*,  tlohn,  14. 

Kiiidey,  E.  W.,  124,  144,  152. 

Ki^-Nothiug  i».arty  (I8.'>4),  character 
and  aetion  of.  03,  92,  214,  218,  226, 
302,  520  (ace  Wilson,  llenr}). 


L. 

l/inrom,  T/Ucv  (>»'«  l/>%vc11  OfToring). 

l.awn'nee,  Ablnitt,  'JOI,  501,  529. 

Jjiwrence,  AmoH  y\.,  257. 

l.au'vers  and  d(M't4»rR.  51,  5.1,  330,  331. 

Liberty  iiarly.  28.  .18,  IKl.  4S3. 

LIneoln,  y\lii:diam.  nomination  of,  91,  96. 
211;  einlion  of  •!.'(,  215;  hiti  l.alk  of 
"  Having  the  Union,"  278;  Emamdinv 
tion  rroelamalion,  2S0;  ro-clt*ction 
of.  109,  301;  aK8Jif((«ination  of.  111, 
.101;  biografihy  of,  496  (see  Apiwndix 


5M 


fmnj,  22;  29,  IM, 


-^ 


lal  or.  2M,  2S;,  ^O,  4IX 

Lww.ll  AMi-rk-M*,  tz,  SX  Ui, 

IxMrvH  i'4jmner  avl  iowml   (1M2>,  2S. 

21.27, 
Lov«rll  «J«cri^c  BloffB  aail 

2a,29L 
Lnt,  OeovvB.  tt3^ »«.  2»,  2»f,  2». 


&L 


lfaDn.fkicaee,47,lM, 


212. 


J7. 
(1M5),». 


X 


•17.  CSL  M9. 
M'*TT— »  oC  PsirttraMiBtary  L«v,  **  War- 

rinftMr*,**  1.15. 
MMoa  ami  Stkfen  at  Fort  Warren,  272. 
Ifaaonry.  **  Waniugtoa'a  "  o|ifi&<itioa  to, 

12,262. 
Max,  SauiiMfl  J.,  30,  IfC. 

mh:v  iLui,  <;.<«r^o  i;.,  100,276,  "r:.  2», 

MeilicaJ  mjmI  oclier  jargon,  230. 

)fcxW-an  war,  30. 

Mm1«Uc:^'X  cIiiU,  3&1. 

If  i<l<n<;Mrx-4r<Miiity  <^#firctitioo  (1842),  28. 

MiiMMiri  Ojtii|iroiiiiii^,  !fJ. 
MoiiiUjr.  OfiMonJ,  N Jl.  (1861),  113. 
SIcrfiro;,  <:.-Cfrgulf.     i:;5,     :U(i,   TTh,  390; 

obituary  011  "  WtUTtDgton,**  175. 
Morrill,  l>a  M.,  325. 
UifiUsj,  'FliofiiaA,  4>^. 
MuiirrMj,  WilluMii,  11. 
Murray,  «l<>Uu,  aiul  Waltcrr  Balf oor,  16. 

N. 

Kaaby,  Petroleum  V.,  57. 
Neitniith.  Jolin,  120. 
Norfolk  A(lv«;rtUir(l)e«niani,  ls37),  17. 
Kortliamploii  water-euro,  15& 
Noye«,  Samuel  B.,  17. 

o. 

Old  editors,  reriew  of,  496. 
Ohio  election  of  lif7&,  3M. 

P. 

Palfrejr,  Dr.  J.  Q.,  38, 47, 204, 232, 416, 617, 


ParUr,  Uesocr  r., 
Farfccr.  Joel.  93^ 
Fark«r,a.U 


(«eeriBfiUcal 


2MV22S; 
Ptedutr. 

vUl  ciC  .ipf«»Sa  A. 
r*.-*!*;'*  I  Art?.  3*1. 
-  |'^«,^'.  rM»i«*.-*  2131. 
l\rrMmed  hUsrtj   .%«v,  SR.  «S; 

X«SL 

inw;:^ 

PUlfM.  Steyfcaa  CL,  291 311,  4T. 

SI7  SO;  U.iSraph7e<,9» 

Soil|0rtjV 
PiMlKps  Weaken,  4iC  OL  Tl, 

1».  UU  kO,  2K,  2iir,  40w  4U; 

46l,SK.5n;  kiupaHiT aC  SiS. 
nuMX,  .fciluft  iG«a*9t  U/DtfWx 

U4. 


«v«t  in. 


Fierce,  Uearr  U,  as,  as,  m.  2S1. 
rOkUiry.  F»rker,  l»,48l. 
FItwut.  Rubcrt  C. 
F.  1^  L.  fmnj  im 

FoKm.  State,  hyumj  ef, 
Foitoiol  htotory  iu  1861-0;  SI; 

18»(t«>l^l.3£» 

»        lUaatioo  in  167 


(Fkwrtli 


Potti-r.  lOiU-rt  K.,  121. 
|'racii:ir*l,      lit  (11.-4  4^1.     B.     D 

Mi<la^aji«,  lltt, 
Prolulrttury    iJ.|iujr    Law.     **  W 

to«('4  "  ofifiCbUkm  toy  115:  kattory 

R. 

Radical  Oub.  461,  506. 
lUiitOfil,  IColicrrt,  1*J^  IM, 

|*liy  of.  512. 
Beill<ttli..laiiK«.218;  obituary  ou  **  Wa»- 

riugloii."  1-VL 
Reform  party,  tlie  coming  (IK76>,  296. 
ReiMibiieuii,  Buotoii  iJuily,  39^  42,  GO;  a^ 

Iccliooit  froni.  W»,  18U,  503. 
ReiHil*lu>an,  Concord  {trt  Yeoman's  Q»- 

Z«.-tt«'). 

Re|*uhlican  fieirty.  CO;  eoitrentiocM  of, 
U);  CfMnes  into  |>owcr  (IcUl!),  102: 
iianiiii;;  of.  'JXi;  prudioted  effect  of 
(intiilV  ro-«-Kx-lkiii  «»ii.  357;  »4.itu:!i 
ill  l>7l.3>-o-;t><4;;  |>ro«li4>tii»iwoonccm> 
iiij;  iu»  coiiliuiiance  In  pitwer,  3M, 
385.  38G:  ''reform  faiaiile  the  party *^ 
(1875),  367,  3!U  («*r  reform  tarty). 

Republican,  Spriiigtlehl  <«ee  **  Warring^ 
ton  "  Wttent,  and  Itowlev,  Samud). 

lio3mol<ls,  Itev.  Grindall.  reroailu  at 
••  Warrington's"  funeral.  Itt. 

Ripley.  Dr..  J.  7,  14, 15.  GC,  60Qi 

UipKry,  Mm.  S.uiiuvi.  4'.il. 

lloliiiiMon  faiiiilv,  lii^itory  of,  2. 

llobiiL^ou,  Elbridgtt  Uerry  (brother  ot 
"Warrington^').  17:  Uopaphy  dL 
614  {•€€  AppOMUz  D>. 


WDBX. 
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RoMiMNm,  John  P.,  tS. 

Boblll.•«ol^  WiUiam  S.  (m0  ''Wftrrinff- 

ton  "). 
Koekwell,  Jml|^  JiiUiui,  609. 
iCoilnian,  LieuU-Col.,  dcMlh  of,  893. 
Roine.  letter  froin,  371. 
RiisBell.  Qeor|{o  R.,  20G. 
Rowell,  TlKHniM,  280,  428, 433L 


S. 


SalAiy  Grub,  pamphlet  written  In  1873. 
141  (jire  Bailer.  B.  F.). 

SnltoniOAll,  Leveretk  96,  243. 

Sanborn,  F.  B.,  reinlnlflocnces  of  "  War- 
rtwRton/'  Ix;  71,  121,  144,  147,  2*8; 
obiliiarr  of  ••  WanitiRlon,"  IT".*. 

Seli<Mil<!r,  Wiliinin,  22, 25,  2H,  al,  ni2;  bWif;- 
rapliy  of.  027. 

Schnrx,  Carl,  reasons  for  snpnorting 
Greeley,  35S;  liiflaUon  platform  in 
CMilo,  .tM;  dinner  glren  to,  390;  fiist 
Tlt>it  to  ilostoii.  544. 

Sooit,  flanieM  (ser  Sliadrncli.  rescue  of). 

Sooit,  Gen.  Wlnttcia,  9C,  2G0. 

"Secesh  Joint'*  in  the  steainnhip  BIlssls- 
sIpH,  »7. 

Secret  societies,  rascalities  of,  218. 

Sewall,  Samael  £.,  103, 206,  432. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  323  (see  Democratic 
party). 

8o«ran1,  WiUiant  H.,  232,  242,  276,  417, 
KM. 

Shnilrnrh,  nsH^uo  of,  4li,  71,  191. 

Bliarkvv.  Uio  nnjiwt  JiHlj^it,  TiSl. 

Sliaw,  Col.  Koliort  G.,  HI,  2!0,  297. 

ShillaN'r.  11.  P.  (Mrs.  I*nrthigton),  67, 
147 ;  biofrra}>hy  of,  630. 

Slnis  cam  (iK5l),  46,  192,  193. 

Slacic,  Charles  W..  lOT*.  379. 

Sinitli,  Gerritt,  404,  519. 

Smith,  'Hioiiias  I*.  («/r  Shadrach,  rescue 
of). 

Social  «;ir»-l.i  (fViiiconl).  3,  4,  74.  7a 

Koiillioni  liU'nttiim,  211. 

8|M>rTortl,  11.  Sm  airl).  444. 

Spooncr,  William  B.,  Gl,  335. 

Sprinfvlitfld  Republican  litee  Republican). 

Squatter  sorerelgnty,  92,  230. 

Stansbnry.  K.  A.  («*«  Free-Soil  party). 

Stanton.  VJixalwth  Cady,  420. 

Stale  constabulary  (l^Gii),  history  of,  3.%. 

Statesmen  and  politicians,  distinction 
Iwlwocn,  340. 

Stcani!*,  George  Ix,  94,  106,  299;  biogra- 
phy of,  622. 

Stubl>ln{!ft,  Kiinl^i  Jolilel  (tJio  t>'plcal 
|iolili(tnl  Iriiiinior),  r»7:  liow  lio  nv 
cvlvod  llio  vote  of  MhIih),  211,  .'Ctx, 
GJ8;  biosraphy  of.  633-541;  ids  plat- 
form, 636;  ShaDbokin  Stebbings 
Club.  639. 

StebbiiigM  r.nlcidatlon  on  woman-suf- 
fmgo,  117. 

Stewart,  A.  T..  4.15. 

Stone.  V\  M.,  138. 

Stone,  Lm*v.  463. 

Stowe,  William,  101,  121 ;  biography  of, 
626. 

Straight-Republican  party,  64, 86, 87,  M, 


nO;  fiito  oC,  222  (see  Knoir-Kotiiinf 
party). 

Stani|i-sjHtakini*  inangurated  in  New 
Kngland,  20. 

Sumner,  Charles,  his  position  In  the 
antislarery  c.nii8e,30,  40,91, 181,  S38; 
election  to  Congress.  65. 194, 220. 43^ 
acquaintance  with  *'  Warrington,** 
60;  s|)oaks  against  remlition  of 
Bums,  02;  assaulted  in  tlio  Senate, 
65,  210;  hisconlldcnro  In  Lincoln, 
280,  S»4,  306;  opitoedtiou  to  1dm,  283; 
elected  for  the  lldrd  time,  120, 138: 
letter  to  1dm  fn>ui  "Warrington** 
(1872),  351;  position  in  Butler  eam- 
paigii,  133:  resolution  of  censore 
agiUnst,  136,  1:18.  3G3;  lottert  to 
'MVarringlon,**  139,  146;  death,  180; 
ntminlsfwiicos  of,  400,  402;  biogra- 
phy of,  517,  515. 

Sunilvr,  ForL  Vft. 

Supreme  Judicial  (}ourt,  600  (see  Whoal- 
greaso.  Judge). 

Swan,  I>r.  OUeb,  of  Easton,  221, 228. 429. 

Sweetser,  T.  II.,  345. 

Swift,  John  L.,  206,  306,  420,  428. 

T. 

Tarbox,  John  K.,  393,  422. 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  137,  380. 

Tavlor,  Zaclinry,  35,  45, 18a 

Telegraph,  Boston,  61 ;  selections  tsam^ 

210-213. 
Texas,  anniYxation  of,  29, 30. 
'Iliavcr,  A  din,  120. 
Tliavcr,  K1i,!r2.24l. 
TliaVcr,  William  S.,  85. 
Tliomwi,  Sctli  J..  192, 193,  208. 
Tlioni|)Son.  Cliaries  I'.,  391. 
Thorcau,  llenry  1).,  1, 12,  21,  67. 
Tlioronu,  John  (fatltor),  65,  68. 
Tliorcau,  John  (son),  12,  21. 
TIMen,  Snuuu'l  J.,  ail-3!«. 
Tillihignioii,  wli(;ii  alndlHlicd.  16. 
TuckIh  (a  cnnt|itugit  |»a|tor  in  1861),  99^ 

94.  9H. 
Toombs,  Robert.  214. 
Torrev,  Charles  T.,  26, 36. 
lYain,  Charles  R.,  20. 
TiansceudeutAllsts,  The,  16. 
Traveller  consolidation,  R3,  84. 
Trcuiout-templo  mob,  247. 
Tribune,  New- York,  ••Gilbert"  letten 

In,   82;    "Warrington"   letters   in, 

99, 114;  selections  from,  226,  347-30 

(see  Greeley,  llorace). 

u. 

"Union-saving,"  96. 
Unlvorsalism  (see  Murray,  John). 


V. 

Van  Bnren,  Martin,  86, 80. 
VirginU  i'eaoa  Commlition,  91 
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W. 

Waitt,  Caleb,  101. 

Warlaml,  Jc»hii  H.  (fee  BIanch«8ier 
AiiioiiiTiui). 

Warner,  Oliver,  114. 

War  of  the  rtrbellion,  opening  of,  95; 
battle  of  Kull  Uun,  9C,  2(r7;  roview 
of,  108-112,  253-:tni;  MtjiU)  of  tlio 
oiniiilry  in  Im;i,  2r>:);  puriMNM)  of.  *£iK\ 
spirit  of  till)  iMMiph)  (liiriu};,  2GI ; 
progrcMH  of,  271 ;  landiii);  nt  Ueniirort, 
Tt\\  "In  H:ir-llmo,"  J?:;  IkiUIo  of 
Antietain,  *>o,  2s3;  Knianci|i:aion 
ProcLiniation,'.t^2!«;  iKUtloof  (ict- 
tvsburg,  2!M ;  Fort  Wagner  and  tlio 
Fifty-fourth,  2Uii;  end  of  tliu  tliinl 
year  of,  2W;  South  Camlina's  ]io:<i- 
tion,3(N);  end  of  llie  war,  'SkM. 

Warren,  William  Wirt,  aw. 

•*  Warrington,"  uncuairy,  1-7;  ln»w  m- 
lated  to  U.  W.  Knicnton.  3;  conni^o- 
tion  Willi  riiilli|ja)  and  CogBWfll 
families,  4;  birth  (1818),  7;  early 
dianicterislics,  8;  lioyhood,  M-14; 
early  edncsition,  8;  a  *coni|Mi>iition, 
9;  opinion  of  a  t*«>llu};o  udiKrution, 
10,  II ;  >«c*hool-Hfo,  11 ;  lintt  anliHlnv«v 
ry  ruadhig,  13;  attcntLi  his  lintt 
convention  (anli-Msiwinic),  l:t;  en- 
ters a  printing-ofll(*e,  1 1 ;  yoiitii,  ir>- 
24;  church-going,  15;  worUs  "at  the 
case"  for  \\\a  brother  in  iKNihani, 
and  writ(>M  IiLh  lirxt  aHicle,  17 ;  e«iilor 
of  the  Yrouiairti  4i:r/.<-lto  in  Con- 
cord, IH;  :ilM»lilioii(»|iiuioiis.l!i;  Wliii; 
dclogiite  l4i  ll.-illiiiiiM'e  Coiivi-iilioii  of 
1S40,   I'J;    character    of    hi.H    nt'\v.t- 

|)a(>er,  21;  hcMh  it  (lH4'_')t  and  wiites 
lid  *•  l:u<t  woh1j<,"  22;  iHtroiiicH  asyi^l- 
ant  etlitor  of  Uie  Ia>\vi;H  Cuuriur 
and  Joiini.'d,  2.'3;  a  \Vnhhiii<!ton  cor- 
re^pomicnt,  25;  op|>o.si(ion  to  the 
"  Texiis iniquity,"  2l»;  edit«  the  Man- 
clici*ter  (N.ll.)  American.  2li;  Uikes 
full  cliargu  of  the  Courier,  31;  hi^ 
apf>enrance  and  cha mi* t eristics  in 
181(5,  32;  his  pro!S|>cctrt  in  l^^s,  3r»; 
potiilion  on  the  hluvery  (picsiion,  34* ; 
leavcrt  tlio  CouritT,  and  Ix'iXMnes 
(Miilor  of  till*.  Ito.s(ou  lit'pnlilican, 
37;  lii'sl  iu'i|ii:iinL'in«ti!  wiili  iSunniel 
ItowlcM,  ^P^;  murria^o,  40 ;  leaves  tin; 
Ucp'.iblican,  and  iH'couK;:!  editor  of 
the  Ix)wcll  Americ^ui,  -II,  42.41-52; 
home-life,  48;  sickness,  50;  his  opin- 
ion of  the  law,  53;  of  jonn'.alism,  54; 
elected  lo  thu  legislaluro  of  18.*»2, 
64;  connection  wiMi  the  C\ir|K5t-lla;:, 
67;  counectiou  witli  tlie  New-York 
KveninjiPost.fiS;  i»c<*unlary  trouble?«, 
58;  death  of  lx>Will  Anieili'an.  iM; 
beconieri  edil'>rof  ISoslon  (Nunnion- 
wt.'allh  autl 'IVle^nipli,  M);  his  «»p|H>- 
sition  to  tliu  Kiiow-Noihin^,  k'A\ 
writes  for  Fitclibur};  Keveillu  ainl 
WorcoHt^ir  Spy,  (!"..  Dl;  n;turns  to 
Otucord,  G5;  condition  in  life  in 
1851-57,  r.5;  his  life  and  acquaint- 
ances in  Concord,  CiO-77;  counnonccs 
"Warrington"  letters,  78;  manner 
of  writing,  80;  beooinea  correspond- 


ent of  New-Tork  Tribane  (IffiT). 
82;  "Traveller  consoUdatioii,'*  b3; 
"out  of  work,"  85;  wriUM  •*  Boy- 
tlioni"  lettere,  and  for  the  Congn>> 
lioitallst  and  Zikin's  llendd.  sti;  e«Ui« 
"  Stniiuht  ite|Niblican."  87;  runiove« 
to  Maiden.  87;  death  of  hiit  wni,  87: 
clerk  of  oonuuL'«lon  on  revision  of 
statutes,  88;  olTentl  sitiLtfion  on 
New-York  IVibunu,  8!i;  wiiles  for 
thu  ]t4?4!,  id;  leticrH  on  **.S|u;ittcr 
S»>vereignly,"  !»2;  opiioe^iliim  lo  Vlr- 
gini:i  Connni?«d«in,  Ul;  tMlits  oant- 
IKiign  |ia|wn<,  aiul  writo*  iminiildfU, 
U5,  98;  e:irly  Ofiiidoiuion  the  war.  9G; 
**outof  work"tmra|||  (18G1).9k;  writes 
for  the  Atlmilic  Monthly,  UH,  131; 
prioo  received  for  letters,  9!) ;  dct'lince 
asking  for  an  olHoc,  102;  ckicle«l 
clerk  of  the  Klnssachnseitrt  llotise  %A 
lbMire>><mkiiivi>s.  I02-Iu.~»;  his  Kilar)', 
IWl';  writes  r<»r  ConnnonweiUtli,  106; 
Bccrulary  of  l<epnhlic:ni  .state  Com- 
mittee rroni  18i5{-18:S,  107. 112;  |kre- 
sentetl  with  gohl  watch  and  vImIu, 
112;  nMdiicted  clork,  ll.t;  starts  the 
CiMiciail  (N.ll.)  Monitor,  113;  nrgu«l 
to  iM.H'oniu  <-andid:itc  for  S4*crel.iry 
of  state,  114;  c«>iuieetion  with  tlto 
SpriuLTtield  Uepubli<-:ui,  111,  115; 
opitosilion  to  pruliibilion,  115;  |iOtfi- 
titm  on  woman-suflraeo  ipiCHtioii, 
Ili;-ll9;  tMlitslho  llanfonlCourniit 
(ISihS),  119;  opinion  of  Cmnl's  cKhs 
tion.  i2U;  nHu:plion  on  his  liflielli 
hirlliday,  12U:  his  lime  itf  |M»\vi;r, 
I2~»;  Ills  h4'^i-shoiij  reiMMt.  t2r»;  jior- 
sonality  of  hMwriiinex,  12(>;  eontro- 
Vei>ieM  with  liiahop  llavcn,  127;  hb 
opinion  of  IiLh  own  lalnirs,  127;  do- 
niej>iic  life  while  clerk,  UfH,  130;  |icr- 
sonal  apiK'anuiCo  in  1.'^0&-I8(i7,  128; 
writes  tirbt  review  of  Wendell  i*hil- 
li|>s  in  the  llutler  caiuiuiign,  l.'U ;  his 
li«:lit  a^'ainst  Itutler.  I.;i-I14  (xid 
Itutler,  11.  R);  sif;ns  call  for  Cincin- 
nati Convention  (1872),  i:r>;  letter  lo 
Charles  Sumner  on  political  hitiia- 
tion  in  1872,354;  opini«>n  «>f  Creelcy's 
nomination,  LTi;  his  lieulth  (in  1872), 
l.'Mi;  defe:iU!tl  .'is  elerk  of  llio  llouso, 
i:>7-l4o;  his  at-connt  <»f  tli<:  canst:s 
of  his  defeat,  359;  employcil  on  the 
Uostoii  .lournal,  1  lo ;  wiitt?s the " Sal- 
ary Grab,"  141;  defeats  Ibitler  the 
second  time,  143;  his  health  ut  the 
end  of  the  camiuiign,  141;  his  silver 
wtMitiiii);,  141;  Kiils  for  Kurt »|h',  118; 
life  abroad,  14!»;  his  luallh  on  his 
return,  151 ;  •*  out  of  work  "  a'^ain, 
144;  pi-cnwituro  obituaries.  l.Vi;  pul>- 
li>lies  his  .Manual  of  riirlianientai-y 
l.:iw,  l.'iS;  at  the  Northaniplon 
waterHMiro,  157;  prt»^re*.H  and  eluir- 
:icter  of  his  diM;;LHi),  I5!i-li:(i;  a  favor- 
ite iKXJin,  1G4»;  his  Udief  in  immor- 
tality, 1G2;  his  Ktrani^  visions,  HVI; 
his  own  view  of  his  hcuillli,  lt;5;  bis 
death,  1G5;  memoibU  tiibutcs,  107- 
180. 
"Warrington**  letters  first  appeared, 
38;  liom  deplume,  wbouco  choeeu. 
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